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HOM(EOPATHy. 


ON  BBIGHTS  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 
By  William  Henderson,  M.D., 

'Frtfessor  of  Oeneral  Pathology  in  the  Univernty  ofEdinbttrgh, 

Briguts  disease  of  the  kidneys  has  often  appeared  to  me  one 
of  the  most  discouraging,  and  di£5cult  to  deal  with  profitably,  of 
the  maladies  commonly  encountered  in  practice ;  and  I  confess 
to  having  entertained  so  little  hope  of  being  homoeopathically 
serviceable  in  that  affliction,  that  I  have  not  generally  taken  much 
pains  to  endeavour  to  be  so.  I  believe  much  of  this  hopeless- 
ness to  have  been  due  to  the  habitual  failure  during  my  years 
of  allopathic  practice,  most  of  which  in  this  disease  was  hospital 
practice,  to  do  more  than  palliate  for  the  time — to  lessen  or 
remove  the  attendant  dropsy  perhaps,  to  give  a  temporary  fillip 
to  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  mitigate  a  rheumatic  pain.  The 
dissection-room,  too,  ministered  very  pointedly  towards  repres- 
sing any  tendency  (if  it  ever  occurred)  to  anticipate  an  epoch 
when  the  progress  of  therapeutics  would  enable  physic  to  add 
this  lately-discovered  (I  speak  of  some  fifteen  years  ago)  region 
of  morbid  anatomy  to  its  subjugated  domains.  What  hope 
of  raising  a  kidney  from  the  size  of  a  chesnut  up  to  its  original 
dimensions  of  five  inches  by  two  and  a  half?  Or  what  hope  of 
broadening  again  tlie  cortical  mass  which  had  shrunk  into  a 
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narrow  border  around  the  medallary  cones  ?  Or  what  hope  of 
purging  away  the  granular  debris,  the  waxy,  fatty,  or  fibrinous 
accumulations  that  deformed,  discoloured,  and  overwhelmed  the 
delicate  texture  ?  In  the  still  recent  and  acute  form  of  the 
malady,  it  is  true^  a  judicious  abstinence  from  aggravating 
diuretics,  the  ''antiphlogistic"  regimen,  hot  baths,  repose,  and 
some  topical  applications,  sufficed  in  mild  cases,  especially  those 
consequent  on  scarlet  fever,  to  allow  of,  if  not  in  any  serious 
degree  to  produce,  a  considerable  proportion  of  recoveries ;  but 
these  and  other  more  '*  active  "  measures  were  too  often  in  the 
severer  instances  frivolous  impediments  to  the  destructive  march 
of  the  disorder,  whether  it  tended  to  a  prompt  mortality,  or 
chose  with  dogged  pertinacity  to  proceed  step  by  step  through 
its  several  stages. 

I  have  begun  of  late  to  hold  more  cheerful  opinions  re- 
garding the  power  of  medicines  over  this  disease;  and  if  I 
cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  remedies  shall  be  discovered 
capable  of  rebuilding  structures  which  have  been  taken  down, 
and  removed, — I  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  will  yet  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dila- 
pidation in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  that  have  in  past  times 
yielded  to  remedies  but  a  temporary  and  delusive  obedience,  or 
none  at  all ;  and  that  in  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases  they 
will  find  themselves  able,  by  stopping  the  action  which  feeds 
them,  to  clear  away  the  morbid  accumulations,  whose  obstructive 
presence  it  is  that  mainly  occasions  the  wasting  of  the  proper 
tissues  by  suspending  their  Ainctional  uses. 

Should  the  hope  I  have  expressed  be  realized  in  the  general 
experience  of  homoeopathic  physicians,  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tice will  present  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  contrast  to 
those  of  other  methods  of  treatment ;  for  the  negative  character 
of  my  own  attempts  to  cure  Bright's  disease  in  any  of  its  more 
confirmed  or  decided  forms,  by  other  than  homoeopathic  means, 
accord  but  too  completely  with  the  published  results  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  by  the  best  writers  on  the  malady  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Johnson  (on  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney),  while 
he  regards  "  acute  desquamative  nephritis  " — the  name  he  gives 
to  the  ordinary  acute  form  of  the  disease — as  "  always  a  serious 
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malady/'  beh'eves  that ''  we  may  commonly  give  a  more  hopeful 
and  favoarable  progress  in  such  a  case,  than  in  any  other  form 
of  renal  disease ;"  and  this  opinion  is  amply  justified  by  the 
cases  narrated,  in  his  work,  of  the  chronic  forms,  not  one  of 
which  presents  evidences  of  recovery  having  taken  place.  Dr. 
Christison  too,  (On  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys)* 
referring  to  the  disease  when  "  clearly  recent,"  observes  that 
recovery  ''  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  the  cases  which 
succeed  scarlatina,  especially  in  young  persons;  and  I  have 
also  repeatedly  met  with  the  same  apparent  success  where  the 
disease  had  no  connection  with  scarlatina.'*  But,  he  adds,  "  in 
other  oases  every  symptom  has  disappeared  except  coagulability 
of  the  urine,  and  the  individuals  have  continued  for  a  long 
lime  afterwards  to  follow  a  laborious  occupation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tolerable  health,  and  without  any  material  uneasiness ; 
*  *  *  all  cases  of  the  latter  kind  must  be  regarded  with  jealousy.'' 
This  doubtful  prognosis  is  also  justified  by  the  cases  which  are 
recorded  in  the  work  from  which  these  words  are  extracted,  for 
in  not  a  single  example  of  the  more  chronic  form  of  the  malady 
did  the  symptoms  of  renal  disease  disappear ;  and  even  of  the 
eases  in  the  *'  early  "  and  "  middle  "  stages,  amounting  to  eight» 
which  are  marked  as  recoveries,  only  four  appear  to  have 
deserved  that  distinction, — ^if,  indeed,  two  of  these  did  not 
rather  deserve  to  be  distinguished  as  merely  probable  recoveries. 
For  of  one  of  the  four  it  is  only  said  at  the  end  of  the  narrative, 
''the  coagulability  of  the  urine  ceased,  nor  did  jt  reappear 
daring  twelve  additional  days  that  he  remained  under  my  obser- 
vation." And  of  another  it  is  said,  "  at  his  departure  there  was 
scarcely  any  oedema,  but  distinct  leucophlegmatia  *  *  *  the 
urine  was  abundant,  nor  did  it  ever  recover  its  coagulability 
during  the  last  five  weeks  of  his  residence  in  the  hospital " — 
particulars  which  are  far  too  scanty  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  an  actual  cure  had  been  effected.  The  remaining  four 
cases  of  "  recovery  "  are  still  less  satisfactory.  Of  one  it  is  said, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  "  the  urine  was  rather  more 
copious  than  natural,  1013  in  density,  and  somewhat,  though 
much  less,  coagulable "  (p.  55).  Of  another,  the  last  detailed 
account  of  the  urine  is,  **  that  about  twelve  pounds  were  passed 
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daily,  of  the  density  of  1016,  and  moderately  coagulable."  Nor 
is  the  final  notice  of  the  case  more  conclusive  as  to  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  for  when  the  patient  was  "  dismissed  at  his  own 
desire,"  he  was  only  "  nearly  well,"  and  the  *'  urine  continued 
never  less  than  nine  pounds  "  (p.  258).  A  third  case  of  "  re- 
covery under  the  use  of  blood-letting,  laxatives,  and  diuretics," 
was  seen  by  the  author  annually  for  a  time  during  three  suc- 
cessive years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  the 
urine  "  had  a  density  of  1014,  and  was  moderately  coagulable;" 
at  the  next  examination  of  the  urine,  a  year  afterwards,  it  was 
"1010  in  density,  and  strongly  coagulable;"  and  the  last 
report  of  the  case,  a  year  later  still,  informs  us  that  the  urine 
was  *'  1013*5  in  density,  and  coagulable  to  the  same  degree  as 
in  the  previous  year  "  (p.  282).  Of  a  fourth  case,  the  last  men- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  urine,  says  that  it  "  presented  less 
coagulability,  and  varied  in  density  &om  1005  to  1008,  accord- 
to  its  quantity."  A  week  or  two  afterwards  the  patient  was  dis- 
missed from  the  hospital  at  his  own  *'  urgent  entreaty,"  while  it 
is  stated  in  general  terms  that  "  there  was  no  part  of  his  com- 
plaint left,  except  very  trivial  oedema  of  the  feet,"  but  nothing 
is  added  regarding  the  coagulability  or  density  of  the  urine 
(p.  287). 

The  late  Dr.  James  Graufurd  Gregory,  in  the  second  of  his 
two  articles  *'0n  Diseased  States  of  the  Kidney  connected 
during  life  with  Albuminous  Urine,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  1882,  publishes  thirty-four  "cases  in 
which  the  patients  were  either  relieved  or  restored  to  apparent 
health  at  the  time  of  their  dismissal."  Of  these  cases  only  two^ 
the  fifty -seventh  and  the  seventy-fifth^  were  even  so  much  as  pro- 
bable recoveries.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  urine  either  remained 
more  or  less  coagulable  when  the  patients  left  the  hospital,  or 
when  the  coagulability  is  not  mentioned,  other  particulars  re- 
garding the  urine  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was 
still  in  existence;  or,  lastly,  nothing  satisfactory  is  recorded 
regarding  the  state  of  the  secretion  in  the  latest  account  of  the 
patients.  All  this  is  the  more  significant  regarding  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  ordinary  treatment,  that  contributions  to  the  series 
of  cases  intended  to  illustrate  the  occasional  benefits  derived 
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from  the  remedies  that  were  employed,  were  furnished  by  Pro- 
fessors Alison  and  Graham,  who,  of  course,  would  select  such  as 
would  seem  to  them  the  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose 
in  view.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  additional  evidence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  common  means  and  rules  of  practice  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  this  formidable  malady  when  it  has 
taken  root  for  but  a  short  time.  I  believe  that  the  experience 
of  the  authors  I  have  adverted  to,  is  at  one  with  the  universal 
experience  on  the  subject. 

I  have  neither  known,  nor  read  of,  any  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  of  so  long  a  duration,  and  of  so  much  apparent  inten- 
sity, as  the  second  case  reported  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal,  and  one  of  the  cases  to  be  detailed  in 
this  article,  having  recovered  so  completely  under  the  employ- 
ment of  allopathic  remedies.  No  doubt  many  instances  have 
occurred,  and  perhaps  daily  occur,  of  relief  from  distressing 
secondary  afifections,  and  particularly  from  extensive  dropsy, 
following  the  use  of  those  remedies;  but  such  relief,  important 
and  of  long  duration  as  it  may  sometimes  happen  to  be,  is,  in 
the  end,  unfortunate  for  the  patient,  as  it  renders  him  contented 
with  his  improved  condition,  and  with  the  treatment  which  pro- 
duced it,  at  a  stage  of  his  disorder  which  may  not  yet  have  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedies  capable  of  effecting  a  recovery,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  While,  however,  some,  perhaps 
many,  instances  of  relief  from  the  secondary  sufferings  of  this 
disease  are  to  be  deplored  for  the  reason  that  has  been  given, 
others,  I  have  no  doubt,  occur,  and  perhaps  frequently,  in  which 
the  temporary  benefits  in  question  are  all  that  they  admit  of, 
and  the  allopathic  means  which  bestow  these  benefits  are  the 
only  means  that  are  capable  of  doing  so.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  of  the  kidneys 
know  that  in  very  advanced  stages  of  it  the  secreting  texture  of 
the  organs  is  greatly  reduced  in  amount,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  such  parts  of  the  cortical  matter  as  had  been  irretrievably 
ruined  by  the  protracted  obstruction  of  its  tubes  and  obliteration 
of  its  nutrient  and  secreting  vessels ;  so  much  reduced,  indeed, 
that  what  may  remain  of  both  kidneys  does  not  equal,  in  the 
bulk  of  still  effective  organization,  a  single  healthy  kidney,  or 
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perhaps  the  half  of  one.  In  such  circumstances  it  must  be 
obvious  that  more  than  the  normal  activity  of  the  secreting 
process  will  be  necessary  in  the  parts  which  remain  still  capable 
of  that  function,  in  order  to  compensate  the  absence  of  func- 
tional action  due  by  those  which  have  been  disorganized  or 
lost  Such  excited  functional  activity  in  the  former  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  physiological  or  pathogenetic  action  of  the 
drugs  which  are  known  among  allopathic  physicians  as  diuretics 
— drugs  which,  when  proved  on  healthy  persons,  are  capable  of 
causing  an  excessive  flow  of  urine. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  relieving  the  dropsy 
dependent  on  Bright's  disease  is  the  employment  of  diuretics ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  cases  as  give  evidence  of  being 
in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  generally  without  regard  to  the 
probable  stage  of  the  malady  or  actual  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
provided  that  the  urine  be  scanty,  or  at  least  not  abundant. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  those  medicines  should,  considering 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  state  of  the  kidneys  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  have  the  efifect  frequently  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  discomfort  arising  from  dropsy.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  the  class  of  diuretic  medicines  has  not  been  found,  in  the 
experience  of  allopathic  physicians,  more  frequently  to  cure  or 
to  aggravate  the  malady.  Diuretic  medicines  include  some 
substances  which  have  unquestionably  the  power  of  producing  a 
disease,  either  identical  with  the  early  stage  of  that  which  is 
known,  in  its  various  forms,  by  the  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  or  very  closely  resembling  it,  while  all  of  them  have 
the  property,  more  or  less,  of  "  stimulating  **  or  "  irritating  ** 
the  kidneys;  and  we  should,  therefore,  have  anticipated  on  homceo* 
pathic  principles  that  cures  or  aggravations  would  be  common  re- 
sults of  their  employment  even  by  allopathic  hands.  The  latter  of 
these  two  anticipated  or  possible  consequences  would  be  naturally 
expected  to  result  the  most  frequently  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  doses  in  which  the  diuretics  are  given;  and 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  the  occurrence  of  the  other  of  the 
consequences  referred  to  would  be  a  result  that  ought  not  to  be 
expected  at  all.     The  explanation  of  the  general  absence  of 
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either  aggravation  or  care  as  a  conaequence  of  the  use  of 
diuretics,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
diuretics  which  are  ahnost  invariably  employed,  have  little  or 
nothing  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  specific  in  their  medicinal 
relations  to  the  kidneys,  but,  when  admitted  into  the  blood,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  very  much,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  those  organs  that  other  adventitious  and 
certain  normal  though  efiTete  substances  are,  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  kidneys  as  purifiers  of  the  blood  to  select  and  expel, 
along  with  an  excess  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  It 
is  thus  with  the  sugar  of  the  blood  in  diabetes ;  it  is  thus,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  with  urea  and  the  saline  ingredients 
proper  to  the  urine; — and  it  is  probably  also  thus  with  the 
bitartrate,  the  acetate,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  some  other 
diuretics,  which  are  found  sometimes  of  service  in  encreasing 
the  amount  of  the  urine  without  occasioning  any  corresponding 
disadvantage  by  excess  of  irritation.  That  it  should  sometimes 
happen  that  the  gentle  stimulus  afforded  by  diuretics  of  this 
description,  though  given  in  large  doses,  should  operate,  not 
merely  in  the  way  of  encreasing  the  secretion,  but  also  in  the 
other  and  still  more  desirable  way  of  lessening  or  removing  the 
morbid  condition  itself  with  which  the  living  tissues  of  the 
kidneys  are  affected,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  as  improbable. 
Dr.  Ghristison  relates  an  instance  of  recovery  seemingly  due,  in 
part,  to  this  kind  of  stimulant  action  on  the  kidneys,  in  a 
recent  case  of  the  disease,  exerted  by  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 
On  the  result  of  the  case  he  makes  the  following  observations, 
so  very  nearly,  if  indeed  not  entirely,  homcBopathic  in  their  signifi- 
cation :— ''May  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  and  other  cases,  that 
the  irritation  produced  by  diuretics  is  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  attends  granular  deposition  (in  the  kidneys)  ?  May 
it  not  even  be  plausibly  reasoned  that  the  one  species  of  irrita- 
tion is  in  some  circumstances  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  other  ?  "—(Op.  cit.,  p.  247.) 

If  it  were  true,  as  averred  by  Dr.  Osborne  (On  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Dropsical  Diseases,  p.  3d),  that  diuretic  medicines 
are  "  a  firequent  cause  "  of  Bright  s  disease,  or  of  a  condition  of 
the  kidneys  closely  resembling  it,  we  should  certainly  be  entitled 
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to  anticipate  that,  when  that  disease  arose  from  other  causes, 
those  medicines,  hy  virtue  of  their  thus  standing  in  a  homoeo- 
pathic relation  to  it,  should  be  found  to  be  the  specific  remedies 
for  the  malady.  The  assertion  seems,  however,  to  be  too  general 
and  indiscriminate.  The  accuracy  of  it  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Christison  as  'Wery  questionable,"  and  the  absence  of  injurious 
consequences  of  the  employment  of  the  saline  diuretics  in  this 
disease,  even  when  given  in  large  doses,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  they  at  least  can  scarcely  rank  among  the  causes  of  its 
occurrence  in  healthy  persons.  But  the  same  conclusion  would 
certainly  be  unjust  in  reference  to  some  other  medicines  which 
are  included  in  the  allopathic  list  of  diuretics.  In  particular, 
Cantharis  and  Turpentine  unquestionably  produce  inflammation 
of  the  urinary  organs;  the  former  exerting  its  pathogenetic 
properties  more,  perhaps,  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  latter 
more  upon  the  kidneys.  Some  diuretics,  therefore,  do  produce 
effects  on  the  kidneys  closely  resembling  the  disease  in  question, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  form  of  Bright  s  disease ;  and  in  them  we 
should  expect  to  meet  with  a  homceopathic  remedy  for  that 
disease,  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  various  stages  or  forms.  The 
effects  of  turpentine  on  the  kidneys  are,  perhaps,  less  generally 
known  than  those  of  Cantharis,  and  I,  therefore,  make  no 
apology  for  introducing  here  the  following  case  from  Dr.  John- 
son's work  on  the  kidneys : — 

"John  Harvey,  eet.  27,  a  porter,  of  temperate  habits;  never 
had  dropsy  or  any  symptom  of  renal  disease.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  1847,  he  took  Olei  terebinth.,  Olei  rioini,  aa|ss,  for 
tapeworm.  Soon  afterwards  his  head  felt  confused ;  he  vomited 
once  and  was  purged  two  or  three  times.  In  about  eight  hours 
he  had  frequent,  almost  incessant,  desire  to  pass  water,  passing 
only  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  The  water  scalded  him  very  much, 
and  contained  coagulated  blood. 

*'  On  the  22nd,  he  first  came  to  me  at  the  public  dispensary. 
He  said  he  had  passed  water  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  during 
the  night,  and  as  often  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  pain 
and  irritation  were  now  less  than  yesterday.  The  urine  was 
deeply  tinged  with  blood,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
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albumen.  Under  the  microscope  numerous  "blood-casts"  of 
the  renal  tubes  were  seen.  A  few  small  inflammation  cells  and 
some  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  were  entangled  in  the  casts ; 
no  epithelium;  much  of  the  blood  was  not  moulded  in  the 
tubes.  *  *  *  On  the  25th  there  was  still  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  urine.  *  *  ♦  On  the  27th  the 
urine  contained  less  blood  and  albumen ;  the  casts  of  tubes 
were  still  visible,  and  contained,  besides  the  blood  corpuscles, 
a  large  proportion  of  inflammatory  cells,  about  twice  the  size  of 
blood  corpuscles.  On  the  29th  the  urine  had  nearly  the 
natural  colour ;  no  cloud  with  heat  or  nitric  acid ;  it  contained 
a  few  blood  and  inflammation  corpuscles,  and  a  very  few  casts 
of  tubes.  *  *  *  On  the  6th  of  April  the  urine  was  pale, 
free  from  blood  and  albumen,  but  it  still  contained  oxalate 
of  lime." 

This  narrative  afibrds  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
action  of  the  turpentine  on  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys,  and 
though  the  efi'usion  of  blood  into  the  tubes  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  effect,  yet  the  presence  of  ''  a  large  propor- 
tion of  inflammation  cells,"  as  well  as  of  blood  corpuscles,  in 
the  casts  of  the  tubes,  distinctly  proves  that  the  drug  produced 
not  merely  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  or  other  capillaiies, 
but  a  true  inflammatory  action  in  the  tubes  and  the  contiguous 
blood  vessels — the  very  essence  of  Blight's  disease  in  its  acute 
or  early  stage.  Having  been  for  some  time  convinced  of  this 
truth,  I  hVd  determined  to  have  recourse  to  turpentine  in  the 
treatment  of  the  first  recent  example  of  the  disease  that  should 
occur  to  me,  and  in  October  last  the  following  case  presented 
itself,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine. 

Case  I. — Recent  disease  of  the  kidneys^  cured  by  turpentine. 

M.  F.,  a  girl,  aged  6  years.  She  had  been  affected  with 
scarlet  fever  in  an  ordinary  way  in  March,  1855,  and  had 
recovered  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  without  any  urinary 
disorder  having  followed,  as  was  ascertained  by  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  secretion  during  the  period  of  convalescence 
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and  desquamation.  Towards  the  end  of  April  hooping  cough 
occurred,  in  a  smart  enough,  but  not  severe  form.  She  was 
removed  to  the  country  in  the  end  of  May.  The  hooping  cough 
gradually  disappeared  during  the  summer,  and  the  child  ap- 
peared tolerably  well,  though  she  never  quite  regained  the  look 
of  health  she  had  had  previous  to  the  fever.  About  the  middle 
of  August  she  had  a  somewhat  lingering  feverish  attack,  with 
obscure  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
illness  described  in  the  sequel  attracted  notice,  she  was  pale 
and  delicate  looking,  though  able  to  be  out  of  doors,  and 
taking  her  ordinary  food,  by  the  second  week  in  September. 

On  the  2drd  of  October,  her  face  was  observed  to  be  con- 
siderably swollen,  while  it  retained  its  previously  pale  colour, 
and  it  was  then  remembered  that  for  several  days  before,  she 
had  appeared  fatter  in  the  face  than  she  had  been  since  Spring. 
The  more  decided  swelling  noticed  on  the  23rd  was  then  and  for 
three  days  after,  ascribed  to  a  cold  with  which  she  was  affected, 
but  as  it  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  and  was  particu- 
larly remarkable  about  the  eyelids,  I  made  enquiry  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  regarding  the  state  of  the  urine. 

About  five  ounces  of  urine  had  been  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  of  the  colour  of  small  beer,  and  had 
deposited  a  dingy  brownish  sediment  in  moderate  quantity. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  1018 ;  and  it  coagulated  very  con- 
siderably by  heat,  somewhat  less  so  by  nitric  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  sediment  exhibited  under  the  microscope  blood  corpuscles, 
glandular  epithelium  in  greater  abundance,  and  a  few  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  tubes.  There  were  also  numerous  nucleated  cells 
containing  granules,  and  much  smaller  than  the  epithelium 
cells.  Pulse  80,  of  moderate  size  and  force.  No  pain  any- 
where, and  no  complaint  but  of  being  tired.  It  could  not  be 
learnt  with  certainty  how  long  the  altered  colour  of  the  urine 
had  existed,  but  it  had  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the 
attendant  on  the  20  th  instant. 

A  warm  bath  was  ordered,  and  Aconite  No.  1,  in  alternation 
every  two  hours  with  a  teaspooniul  of  a  mixture  containing 
four  drops  of  Spir.  Terebinth,  to  two  ounces  of  fluid.  The 
first  dose  of  the  latter  at  8  p.m. 
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27th. — Passed  no  urine  since  bed-time  yesterday  till  four  this 
morning,  soon  after  the  third  dose  of  turpentine.  It  amounted 
to  five  ounces,  was  paler,  and  had  a  little  brownish  sediment; 
was  of  specific  gravity  1012,  coagulated  less  abundantly,  and 
had  very  perceptibly  the  odour  of  violets.  Altogether  the 
quantity  of  urine  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  ending  at 
10  A.M.  to-day  amounted  to  about  fourteen  ounces. 

On  visiting  at  half-past  five  p.m.  I  found  that  since  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  altogether  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
urine  had  been  passed,  and  at  five  different  times;  the  last 
(or  fifth)  dose  of  turpentine  having  been  given  at  noon.  This 
urine  was  of  density  1020,  and  a  little  more,  strongly  coagulable 
(more  so  than  before),  the  flocculi  of  albumen  being  very 
dingy,  and  the  fluid  itself  of  a  reddish  hue.  Pulse  84.  Hands 
hot ;  no  pain.     Has  had  no  Aconite  since  early  morning. 

Conceiving  that  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  had  been 
caused  by  the  turpentine,  I  gave  a  drop  of  the  common  chloro- 
form solution  of  camphor ;  and  recommended  soon  afterwards 
Aconite  No.  2,  to  be  given  every  hour  till  midnight,  and  a 
warm  bath  at  7  p.m. 

The  next  specimen  of  urine,  amounting  to  J  2|  was  passed 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  Its  density  was  1016;  it 
coagulated  decidedly  less,  was  of  a  palish  cherry  red,  and  quite 
clear.  It  had  no  violaceous  odour,  while  the  last  urine  had  it 
very  faintly.     She  had  perspired  some,  and  the  pulse  was  76. 

Aconite  2,  every  two  hours. 

28th.  At  six  this  morning,  passed  at  once,  and  the  first  time 
since  last  evening,  six  ounces  of  urine,  and  one  ounce  an  hour 
after.  Density  1017,  and  coagulability  inconsiderable;  the 
flocculi  on  subsiding  made  only  one-ninth  of  the  contents  of 
the  test-tube,  while  those  of  the  urine  passed  yesterday  after- 
noon amounted  to  one-fifth.  A  brownish-red  sediment  sub- 
sided from  the  urine,  of  the  same  microscopic  characters  as 
formerly.  Pulse  this  morning  (8  o'clock)  72.  She  perspired 
pretty  freely  part  of  the  night.  Bowels  have  been  moved 
naturally.  Swelling  of  the  face  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
and  is  now  almost  gone. 

At  10  A.M.  having  breakfasted  an  hour  and  a  half  before  on 
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weak  tea,  bread  and  butter,  passed  three  ounces  of  urine^  pale, 
with  a  faint  dash  of  pink,  density  1006,  without  a  trace  of 
albumen,  and  without  odour.  Altogether  fourteen  ounces  and 
a  quarter  of  urine  had  been  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Between  10  a.m.  and  half-past  8  in  the  evening,  when  the 
last  quantity  was  made,  nearly  six  ounces  of  urine  were  passed, 
and  at  four  different  times.  The  density  varied  from  1017  to 
1018;  the  colour  was  mostly  of  a  smoky  amber,  and  the 
coagulability  feeble — one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  contents  of 
the  tube.     Aconite  had  been  continued. 

To  take  at  night  one  dose  of  a  solution  of  turpentine  con- 
taining ^Mth  of  a  drop  of  the  essential  oil;  and  during  the 
night  Aconite  1,  every  two  hours. 

29th,  10  A.M. — About  6  a.m.  passed  ^  ivss  of  urine,  of 
density  1020;  colour,  darkish  smoky  amber;  very  moderately 
coagulable,  the  albumen  on  settling  making  ^sth  of  the  contents 
of  the  tube.  Perspired  very  little.  A  little  swelling  of  one 
eyelid.  Pulse  74.  At  9  passed  ^  ss  of  urine,  clearer,  and 
lighter  in  colour,  density  1016,  slightly  coagulable,  and  of 
strong  urinous  odour.  Got  another  dose  of  turpentine  at  8 
a.m.  of  same  strength  as  last.     Urine  of  last  24  hours  ^12. 

8  P.M. — Has  passed  seven  ounces  more  of  urine,  and  on  two 
separate  occasions.  Density  of  the  first  1020,  of  the  last  1015 ; 
colour  lighter ;  coagulability  slight  in  both,  and  but  a  very  few 
blood  corpuscles,  a  good  deal  of  epithelium,  and  only  a  few 
shreds  of  casts.     Bowels  regular.     Pulse  natural. 

Aconite,  1  decimal,  every  four  hours. 

80th,  10  A.M. — Between  6  and  7  this  morning  passed 
eight  ounces  of  urine  at  once,  of  nearly  natural  colour,  though 
paler  and  somewhat  opaque,  and  depositing  a  brownish  sedi- 
ment. Density  1020,  albumen  scarcely  occupies  Vpth  of  the 
tube.  At  half-past  9  passed  two  ounces  more,  of  density  1019, 
and  not  afiected  by  heat  or  nitric  acid.  The  quantity  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  is  seventeen  ounces. 

10  P.M. — Urine  in  the  course  of  the  day  five  ounces  and  a 
quarter;  density  from  1016  to  1018,  slightly  coagulable;  same 
colour  as  last ;  a  little  dingy  sediment.  No  swelling  of  face. 
Bowels  regular.     Has  had  no  medicine  all  day.     Pulse  80. 
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To  have  V«th  of  a  drop  of  Turpentine' now,  to  be  repeated  in 
six  hoars.     Two  doses  of  Aconite,  1st  decimal,  between. 

dlst,  10  A.M. — ^At  4  A.M.  passed  ^  vii  of  urine,  of  nearly 
natural  colour  and  odour,  depositing  a  little  brownish  sediment, 
redissolved  by  heat;  density  1020  ;  coagulability  feeble.  At  7, 
three  ounces  more,  same  colour;  density  1018,  merely  hazy  by 
heat  Perspired  freely  in  the  night.  Pulse  72.  Urine  of  last 
24  hours  above  fifteen  ounces. 

Repeat  the  dose  of  Turpentine.  Between  this  time  and  7 
in  the  evening  passed  ten  ounces  of  urine.  The  first  specimen, 
amounting  to  six  ounces,  occurred  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
dose  of  Turpentine,  was  pale  sherry  coloured ;  transparent,  of 
density  1010,  and  unafiected  by  heat  or  acid.  Two  hours  after 
two  ounces  were  passed;  of  density  1010;  darker  than  natural 
and  smoky  looking,  and  slightly  coagulable. 

Another  dose  of  Turpentine  was  given  at  half-past  4,  and 
about  two  hours  after,  an  ounce  of  urine  was  passed,  at  two 
separate  times,  a  little  ruddy  in  colour,  and,  though  but 
moderately  coagulable,  still  more  so  than  any  specimen  during 
the  day.  The  Turpentine  was  now  finally  omitted,  and  Aconite 
2  ordered  for  two  or  three  doses  during  the  night. 

Nov.  Ist,  10  A.M. — ^At  half-past  1  a.m.  six  and  a  half  ounces 
of  urine.  Density  1017;  colour  almost  natural,  a  little  less 
yellow,  and  slightly  smoky ;  hazy  by  heat,  and  not  cleared  by 
acid;  a  little  light  brownish  sediment.  At  7  o'clock,  four  and 
a  half  ounces  more;  density  1018,  and  very  slight  haze  by  heat. 
Microscopic  examination  discovers  no  distinct  casts;  a  good 
many  globular  nucleated  cells,  about  twice  the  size  of  blood 
globules,  and  containing  granules  (probably  inflammation  cells, 
or  altered  glandular  epithelium — these  bodies  were  noticed  in 
former  specimens  also);  glandular  epithelium  of  ordinary  ap- 
pearance pretty  abundant;  a  very  few  blood  corpuscles;  and  a 
Uttle  pavement  epithelium.  Urine  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
twenty-one  ounces.  Pulse  72.  Bowels  moved  spontaneously 
three  times,  and  stools  of  natural  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  eight  ounces  more  of  urine  were 
passed,  of  density  from  1016  to  1020;  of  same  colour,  and 
hazy  by  beat.  Had  Aconite  three  times.  Omit  medicine. 
A  warm  bath  as  usual  at  night. 
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2nd. — Early  this  morning  passed  at  once  eight  ounces  of 
urine;  of  density  1019;  clear  and  pale,  yellowish  in  colour; 
a  smoky  brownish  sediment  in  small  quantity,  consisting  chiefly 
of  glandular  epithelium  of  ordinary  aspect,  and  no  casts ;  not 
affected  by  heat  or  acid.  Altogether  sixteen  ounces  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Eleven  ounces  more  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  of  same  density ;  slightly  hazy  by  heat,  and 
not  cleared  by  acid. 

drd. — Between  early  morning    and    night    made  nineteen 
ounces  and  a  half  of  urine.    Density  1020.     The  slightest 
opalescence  by  heat.    Bowels  a  little  loose,  and  tongue  foul. 
Mercurius  solubilis,  drd  decimal,  every  four  hours. 

4th. — ^At  half-past  7  a.m.  passed  at  once  above  twelve  ounces 
of  urine ;  the  clearest  and  most  healthy  looking  yet  observed ; 
a  palish  yellow  without  trace  of  dinginess;  no  sediment;  density 
1019;  no  effect  by  heat  or  acid.  Bowels  and  tongue  im- 
proved. 

During  the  day  passed  sixteen  ounces  of  urine  more;  density 
1018;  some  yellowish  sediment;  a  haze  by  heat,  dispelled  by 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  The  Mercurius  was  continued ;  omitted 
in  the  evening. 

5th. — Urine  twenty-four  ounces;  density  1019;  clear  pale 
yellow  colour;  no  effect  by  heat  or  acid;  a  little  yellowish 
sediment.  Has  been  out  of  bed  most  of  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Tongue  clean.  Bowels  regular.  No  medicine.  Farinaceous 
food  as  formerly. 

During  a  week  longer  that  the  urine  was  regularly  examined, 
its  quantity  amounted  to  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  ounces 
daily;  the  density  continued  steadily  1020;  no  trace  of  albu- 
men was  discoverable ;  and  the  colour  gradually  improved  to 
the  clear  yellow  of  health. 

The  last  report  is  dated  the  2drd  November,  and  is  to  the 
following  effect.  Urine  twenty-three  ounces  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance;  density  1018; 
no  sediment  of  any  kind,  and  no  albumen.  She  is  looking 
well,  though  pale,  and  has  had  animal  food  daily  for  a  week 
past. 

At  present  (drd  December)  she  continues  well  in  every 
respect,  and  h&s  gained  flesh  and  colour. 
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Since  the  preceding  case  occarred  to  me  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  country  sargeon,  to  whom  the  employment  of  Turpentine 
had  been  recommended  indirectly  by  me  for  the  treatment  of 
Blight's  disease,  that  he  had  lately  succeeded  in  removing  from 
the  urine  of  a  chronic  case  every  trace  of  the  disease,  and  by 
doses  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  half-a-drop.  Long  previously  I  had  had  occasion  to  mark  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  same  remedy  on  what  seemed  to  be  heema- 
taria  fix>m  the  kidneys.  Unfortunately  I  neglected  to  examine 
the  urine  with  the  microscope,  and  therefore  details  that  would 
probably  have  been  full  of  interest  are  necessarily  wanting ;  still 
as  the  case  is  not  without  its  yalue  in  reference  to  the  remedial 
properties  of  turpentine  in  a  somewhat  threatening  and  obsti- 
nate disorder  of  the  kidneys,  I  subjoin  an  account  of  it. 

Cask  II, — Hematuria  from   the  Kidneys   of  two  or  three 
months'  duration,  cured  by  Turpentine, 

March  10th,  1853. — Mrs.  F.,  aged  between  40  and  50,  a 
stout,  flabby-looking,  pale  woman,  says  she  has  not  been  well 
since  she  had  gastric  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  About 
the  fiist  of  the  year  she  observed  a  sediment  in  her  urine  like 
coffee*gTonnds,  and  says  that  the  fluid  has  never  been  of  its 
former  healthy  appearance  since,  being  always  more  or  less 
dark  and  gmmous-looking.  On  the  7th  instant,  she  noticed 
the  mine  of  its  present  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
affected  with  a  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  across  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  which  she  frequently  had  before. 

Her  pulse  is  100 ;  firm,  not  large.  The  urine  is  not  passed 
oftener  than  when  in  health,  and  comes  away  in  full  quantity. 
In  colour  it  resembles  port  wine  when  a  little  of  it  is  in  a 
spoon,  and  is  quite  clear ;  almost  black  on  looking  down  upon  it 
in  the  chamber  utensil ;  it  coagulates  very  strongly  by  heat ; 
the  tongue  is  foul,  and  has  long  been  so ;  bowels  pretty  re- 
gular ;  has  had  no  appetite  for  a  long  time,  and  sleeps  little. 
To  haye  a  warm  bath,  and  Aconite,  1  decimal,  every 

two  hours. 

11th. — Urine  is  unchanged    in    appearance,   and  in  large 
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quantity,  filling  half  an  ordinary  chamber  utensil;  perspired 
little  ;  pulse  80,  moderate. 

Terebinth,  1st  decimal  solution  in  Alcohol,  twelve  drops  to 
two  ounces  .of  water ;  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours, 
shaking  the  vial. 

12th,  10  A.M. — Took  the  first  dose  at  half-past  one  yesterday 
soon  after  having  made  water,  and  made  none  again  till  1 0,  p.  m.  ; 
the  latter  quantity  is  much  altered  from  the  previous  colour  of 
the  scretion ;  the  hue  is  no  longer  sanguineous,  but  brownish, 
like  opaque  ale ;  very  scantily  coagulable  by  heat,  and  the  amount 
is  said  to  be  less  than  that  usually  passed :  urine  has  been  passed 
twice  since,  and  it  exhibits  scarcely  a  trace  of  coagulability ;  the 
whole  quantity  is  much  less  than  before  in  the  same  time ;  it 
smells  strongly  of  violets ;  has  some  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder  after  micturition,  and  some  shootings  from  the  loins 
down  to  the  thighs ;  tongue  still  foul.     Omit  medicine. 

18th. — Urine  perfectly  healthy  in  colour,  and  does  not  coagu- 
late in  the  least ;  no  pains  anywhere ;  tongue  foul ;  no  appetite. 

Nux  vomica. 

16th. — Urine  has  continued  free  from  coagulability,  and  is 
normal  in  colour ;  she  expresses  herself  as  feeling  in  better 
health  than  for  years  past. 

Continue  Nux  vomica,  a  dose  every  second  day. 

24th. — Two  days  after  last  report  she  had  indulged  in  meat, 
soup,  and  malt  liquor;  the  day  following  (19tb),  the  urine  had 
become  again  of  a  bloody  colour,  but  much  less  deeply  than 
during  last  attack ;  she  had  at  the  same  time  much  pain  in  the 
loins;  was  ordered  Terebinth.,  No.  1,  every  six  hours;  to-day 
only  a  slight  opalescence  by  heat;  colour  of  urine  brownish, 
transparent.     Cont.  Terebinth.,  1,  every  six  hours. 

26th. — Urine  perfectly  normal ;  frequent  inclination  to  mic- 
turate, often  when  no  urine  in  the  bladder.     Omit  medicine. 

3 1  St. — Is  in  every  respect  well. 

The  last  notice  of  this  patient  is  dated  May  25th,  of  the 
same  year,  and  states  that  she  had  continued  quite  well. 

Reverting  to  the  first  case  for  a  little,  it  is  specially  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  solidifiable  contents  of  the  urine  underwent, 
very  soou  after  the  remedies  were  begun,  a  change  much  more 
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ngnificant  of  a  fayoarable  effeot  having  been  produced  on  the 
disease  than  any  other  apparent  result  of  the  treatment.  The 
amount  of  those  contents  is  easily  calculated  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy from  the  combined  data  of  the  specific  gravity,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid ;  and,  making  a  small  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  the  albumen  in  raising  the  density,  the  following  results  of 
the  treatment  on  the  amount  of  the  urea,  saline,  and  colouring 
matters  of  the  urine  may  be  regarded  as  a  close  approximation 
to  theHruth : — ^During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  treatment 
the  quantity  of  these  matters  was  177  grains ;  during  the  second 
period  of  the  same  duration  it  was  198  grains ;  during  the  third 
214  grains;  during  the  fourth  815  grains;  during  the  fifth 
316;  during  the  sixth  323;  during  the  eighth  388;  during 
the  ninth  (4th  Nov.)  516, — ^when  all  trace'  of  the  disease  had 
finally  disappeared  from  the  urine,  fiepeatedly  during  the 
succeeding  week  the  solids  of  the  urine  amounted  to  520  grains 
in  a  day,  while  ten  days  later  they  had  fallen  to  nearly  400  ; 
the  excessive  quantity  excreted  during  the  period  of  established 
convalescence  having  probably  arisen  from  an  accumulation  of 
excrementitious  matters  having  taken  place  in  the  blood  during 
the  nnchecked  persistence  of  the  disease. 

Before  quitting  the  consideration  of  turpentine,  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  me  were  I  able  to  point  out  the  various  circum* 
stances  which  specially  indicate  the  employment  of  that  remedy 
in  preference  to  others.  I  believe,  however,  that  our  experience 
is  as  yet  too  limited  to  entitle  anyone  to  dogmatise  on  the  sub- 
ject The  cases  published  by  Dr.  Eidd  prove  that  it  is  not  only 
in  recent  cases  of  Bright's  disease  that  turpentine  may  be  used 
with  the  happiest  results ;  yet  the  provings  of  that  substance, 
whether  accidental  or  otherwise,  show  clearly  that  it  is  specially 
suitable,  on  homoeopathic  principles,  to  examples  of  the  disease 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine^ 
whatever  may  be  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  other  ex- 
amples in  which  it  may  be  equally  efScacious  as  a  remedy. 
Judging,  therefore,  from  such  provings  as  we  yet  have,  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  one  point  as  determined,  namely, 
that  turpentine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  at  which  period  it  is  that  blood  is  the  most  liable  to 
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appear  in  the  urine,  at  least  in  any  notable  quantity.  Perhaps 
those  provings  would  justify  us  in  anticipating  that  the  virtues 
of  the  remedy  will  be  the  most  signally  displayed  in  such  recent 
and  aoute  cases  as  are  characterized  by  excessive  hematuria, — 
a  remark  which  brings  to  my  mind  the  sad  recollection  of  a  case 
of  that  description  which  was  rapidly  fatal.  A  fine  youth  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age^  after  recovering  from  scarlet 
fever,  had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  slight  a£fection  of  the 
kidneys,  and  in  this  state  was  exposed  to  cold,  very  soon 
after  which  he  perceived  that  his  urine  was  of  a  bloody  colour. 
The  disease  made  rapid  progress,  insomuch  that  the  day  after 
the  exposure  nothing  but  pure  blood,  and  that  in  large  quan- 
tity, was  voided  from  the  bladder ;  the  pulse  soon  rose  to  a 
great  frequency,  reaching  140  beats  in  the  minute  by  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day ;  the  breathing  was  hurried  and  op- 
pressed, and  there  were  nausea  and  vomiting.  As  cases  of  such 
extreme  severity  are  rare,  I  give  in  full  the  notes  that  were  taken 
on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  illness : — "  Twelve,  noon.  Has 
been  very  restless  during  the  night ;  has  vomited  repeatedly,  and 
complained  of  pain,  under  the  right  hypochondrium,  ^here  there 
is  tenderness  on  pressure;  pulse  between  150  and  160,  feeble; 
skin  hot  and  dry ;  respirations  60  in  the  minute,  and  checked 
by  the  pain  under  the  hypochondrium ;  no  stethoscopic  signs  of 
disease  in  the  chest ;  he  appears  much  distressed ;  passes  blood, 
apparently  pure,  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  without  pain,  and  not  very  frequently."  Without 
material  change,  these  symptoms  continued  till  night,  when  he 
began  to  sink  rapidly.  He  died  before  morning,  his  mind 
having  been  clear  almost  to  the  last.  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
Ipecacuanha,  Cantharides,  all  in  low  dilutions,  were  employed, 
and  without  the  slightest  apparent  effect.  The  case  occurred 
several  years  ago,  and  before  my  attention  had  been  particularly 
attracted  by  the  properties  of  turpentine. 

Among  the  other  medicines  whiqh  deserve  to  be  specially 
studied  as  remedies  for  Bright  s  disease,  are  Cantharides,  Mer- 
cury, and  Arsenic.  The  first  of  these  will  psobably  give  place 
in  general  to  turpentine  in  such  cases  as  might  be  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  within  the  remedial  sphere  of  the 
former  also;  for  of  the  two  turpentine  appears  to  act  more 
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particularly  on  the  kidneys.  Two  cases  of  renal  disease  follow- 
ing scarlet  fever,  which  were  treated  by  me  with  OantharideSi 
were  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal.  Of  Mer- 
cury there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  serviceable  in 
some  oases,  peculiar  either  from  the  nature  of  the  morbid  state, 
or  from  the  stage  which  the  disease  may  have  reached.  It  is 
kmg  since  Dr.  Wells  remarked  that  coagulable  urine  sometimes 
followed  the  administration  of  Mercury ;  and  the  older  writers, 
who  had  opportiftiities  of  witnessing  the  pathogenetic  eflfects  of 
Mercury  more  frequently  than  their  successors  have — ^in  conse* 
quence  of  the  more  general  abuse  of  that  drug  in  former  times 
than  is  now,  happily,  the  case — ^mention  various  particulars 
from  among  them  which  appear  to  show  that  Mercury  has  the 
power  of  producing  a  disease  very  like  some  form  of  Bright  s 
disease.  The  vomiting,  cachectic  look,  and  anasarca,  noticed 
by  them  as  consequences  of  repeated  and  prolonged  courses  of 
Mercury,  taken  in  connection  with  such  appearances  in  the 
kidneys  as  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Blackall  when  death 
happened  to  occur  in  persons  who  had  been  subjected  to  the 
dow  poisoning  in  question,  concur  in  rendering  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  among  the  effects  of  Mercury  diseased  kidneys  should 
be  reckoned.  Of  one  case  of  this  kiild.  Dr.  Blackall  remarks 
tbat  **  the  kidneys  were  unusually  firm,  the  left  containing  one 
hydatid,  the  right  two" — conditions  which  are  common  in 
advanced  examples  of  Bright's  disease.  Of  another  he  says, 
that  the  kidneys  were  remarkably  loaded  with  blood  ''as  if 
injected." 

In  regard  to  Arsenic,  its  existence  in  the  urine  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  when  it  has  been  swallowed  in  considerable 
doses,  proves  that  ft  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues  of  the 
Udueys;  and  the  suppression  of  urine,  hadmaturia,  and  con- 
gested state  of  the  kidneys  found  after  deatib,  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, prove  that  the  contact  is  not  without  its  special  effects 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  these  glands.  Whether  the  swelling 
of  the  face,  the  general  anasarca,  and  other  dropsical  effusions, 
consequent  sometimes  upon  its  prolonged  employment,  are  the 
secondary  effects  of  diseased  kidneys,  or  due  to  the  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  affected  membranes  primarily,  we  must  regard 
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at  present  as  andetermined^  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  determined 
that  these  effusions  are  not  sometimes  the  consequences  of  a 
primary  effect  upon  the  kidneys.  However  this  may  he,  the 
following  case  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  a  specifically  curative^ 
action  of  Arsenic  on  kidney  disease  in  its  confirmed  state.  Tlie 
circumstances  in  which  the  case  presented  itself  to  me,  and  the 
Tory  unfavourable  opinion  I  had  formed  of  it,  concurred  to 
prevent  me  firom  collecting  all  the  details  which  are  necessary 
to  make  an  instance  of  this  kind  so  interesting  in  a  pathological 
and  so  important  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view  as  it  would 
otherwise  be,  yet,  defective  as  the  particulars  I  have  to  relate 
are,  they  are  not  destitute  of  either  interest  or  importance. 

Case  III. — Disease  of  the  kidneys^  with  great  general  ana- 
sarca^ ascites^  and  hydrothorax,  cured  by  Arsenic. 

On  the  17th  of  July  last,  I  was.  requested  to  visit  a  boy 
between  9  and  10  years  of  age,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  in 
the  country.  I  found  him  in  the  following  condition  : — The 
face,  body,  and  extremities  were  anasarcous  to  the  utmost 
degree ;  the  abdomen  was  also  distended  by  a  large  peritoneal 
effusion,  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  two-thirds  full  of 
fluid,  as  was  evinced  by  the  dulness  of  percussion  and  absence 
of  stethoscopio  sounds  over  that  extent.  His  breathing  was 
accelerated  and  short,  yet  he  could  lie  down  in  bed ;  he  spoke 
like  one  in  want  of  breath,  as  in  fact  he  was,  though  he  was 
cheerful  and  did  not  complain  of  suffering  from  his  breathing. 
The  urine  was  reported  to  be  very  scanty,  and  the  specimen 
that  bad  been  preserved  for  examination  appeared  clear,  pale, 
and  coagulated  very  strongly  by  heat  The  bowels  were  loose 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the  pulse  was  100. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  this  : — About  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  the  latter  part  of  April,  1855,  a  servant  had  noticed 
the  boy  somewhat  swelled  about  the  body  and  limbs,  though 
how  long  the  swelUng  had  existed  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  he 
was  very  desirous  of  concealing  his  ailment.  In  consequence 
of  his  injunctions  to  let  no  one  know  of  his  illness,  the  attendant 
did  not  mention  it  till  the  16th  of  May,  at  which  period  the 
swelling  had  increased  so  as  to  alarm  her.    The  family  medical 
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attendant,  a  highly  intelligent  allopathic  surgeon,  saw  the  boy 
on  that  day,  for  the  first  time  under  this  disease.  The  usual 
means  were  employed,  but  without  any  effect,  the  dropsy  con- 
tinuing to  encrease,  and  the  urine  to  become  scantier.  For  five 
or  six  weeks  matters  went  on  in  this  way,  the  disease  and  its 
effects  advancing  unchecked  by  the  expedients  which  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June  Dr.  Ghristison,  of  this  city, 
was  sent  for.  The  boy  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
most  enlightened  allopathic  practice,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  dropsy 
encreased,  the  urine  did  not, — in  a  word,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  family  surgeon,  ''nothing  that  we  could  think  of  ever 
touched  the  case." 

With  such  a  history,  and  with  the  very  grave  symptoms  that 
were  present,  I  felt  very  little  hope  that  anything  I  could 
suggest  would  produce  a  material  effect  on  the  disease.  Arsenic 
occurred  to  me  as  the  remedy  most  likely  to  be  of  service  if 
anything  could  be  of  service  ;  and,  partly  because  I  had  come 
unprovided  with  any  of  my  own,  partly  because  I  was  desirous 
of  enlisting  as  much  as  possible  the  earnest  perseverance  of 
the  allopathic  medical  attendant  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
treatment,  I  recommended  the  Arsenical  solution  of  the  old 
school  to  be  employed,  and  in  the  dose  of  one  drop  three  times 
a-day.  (Each  drop  contains  a  fifth  less  of  arsenious  acid  than 
a  drop  of  our  Arsenicum  album,  1st  dilution,  does.) 

August  26th. — On  the  7th  inst,  the  family  surgeon  wrote  to 
me  stating  that  the  boy  continued  much  the  same,  though  his 
friends  thought  that  the  urine  was  encreased  in  quantity.  He 
stated  also  that  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  homoeopathic  physician, 
had  advised  the  trial  of  another  medicine,  which  I  was  requested 
to  send  if  I  thought  proper.  I  did  send  the  medicine  in  ques- 
tion, and  heard  no  more  of  the  case  till  to-day,  when  the  surgeon 
writes  me  in  the  following  terms,  the  letter  being  dated  the 
24th  : — "  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  total  change  in  the 

xjase  of .     Shortly  after  I  wrote  you  we  observed  he  was 

passing  a  little  more  water  (in  the  first  letter  he  said  this  had 
been  observed  previously),  which  steadily  encreased  to  a  full 
flow.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  albumen  steadily  de- 
creased, and  now  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  urine.  All  swelling 
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has  disappeared,  and  he  is  now  pretty  welli  hut  very  muoh 
emaciated.  I  gave  him  your  medicine  (that  is,  the  medicine 
last  sent,)  for  two  days,  but  finding  he  did  not  do  so  well  I 
returned  to  the  Arsenic."  I  now  advised  all  medicine  to  he 
stopped,  and  generous  diet  allowed. 

Oct.  6th.— I  learn  from  a  relative  of  the  hoy  that  he  is  per- 
fectly well,  and  ''  looking  hetter  than  ever  he  did." 

26th. — He  is  reported  to  he  continuing  quite  well.  A  speci- 
men of  the  urine  sent  to  me  is  of  the  usual  healthy  eolour ;  of 
density  1018;  hecomes  slightly  hazy  hy  heat,  and  is  imme- 
diately cleared  again  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid ;  the  haze,  there- 
fore, is  from  the  phosphates. 

Although  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  disease  may 
have  lasted  furnishes,  of  itself,  no  reliable  criterion  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  kidneys,  in  regard  to  the  extent  or  stage  of  the 
malady,  yet  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that,  in  a  case  like  that 
whose  history  has  just  been  detailed,  a  large  amount  of  fibri- 
nous infiltration  of  the  convoluted  tubes  must  have  been  present 
at  the  time  the  successful  treatment  was  begun.  Scantiness 
and  great  coagulabiUty  of  the  urine  are  sure  evidences  of  very 
considerable  intensity  in  the  morbid  conditions  affecting  the 
kidneys,  and  as  these  had  been  characteristics  of  this  case  for 
nearly  three  months  at  least,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted 
that  fibrinous  casts  filled  the  cortical  tubes,  obstructed  the 
transit  of  fluid  through  them,  and  compressed  the  intertubular 
vessels.  When  death  o()curs  in  cases  of  an  intensity  and  dura- 
tion similar  lo  what  this  case  presented  (and  death  would  in  all 
probability  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  this 
case  also,  but  for  the  removal  of  urea  from  the  blood  by  the 
frequent  daily  discharges  from  the  intestines)  the  kidneys  are 
usually  found  enlarged ;  their  exterior  covering  rather  loosely 
adhering,  the  cortical  substEince  on  being  divided  broader  or 
deeper  than  in  health,  and  the  surface  of  the  section  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour,  either  mottled  with  "  granular  deposition,"  or 
coarsely  striated  from  centre  to  circumference  by  the  yellowish 
plastic  effusion  that  distends  the  tubes,  or  smooth,  glistening, 
slippery  and  homogeneous,  like  the  cut  surface  of  a  mass  of 
dense  and  decolorised  fibrine;  and  when  coloured  injection 
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matters  are  attempted  to  be  thrown  into  the  blood-vessels,  they 
penetrate  but  a  small  distance,  or  make  their  way  at  a  few 
places  only  into  the  infiltrated  structures,  or  in  narrow  and  im- 
perfect lines  serve  to  display  more  fully  the  breadth  acquired  by 
the  distended  and  thickened  tubes.  In  this  condition  of  the 
kidneys,  however,  no  essential  part  of  their  structure  is  as  yet 
destroyed.  The  tubes  and  blood-vessels  are  obstructed  and  com- 
pressed, they  /ure  not  obliterated,  or  atrophied.  By  and  by,  if 
the  disease  proceed  in  its  usual  course,  the  obstructed  tubes  and 
compressed  vessels  waste  away  where  the  interruption  of  their 
normal  functions  is  the  most  complete ;  efiiised  fibrins  may 
become  organized  in  and  around  the  tubes  and  a  new  areolar 
tissue  make  its  appearance  more  or  less  extensively,  destined  in 
the  course  of  time  to  harden  the  cortical  matter,  and  compress 
the  structure  within  its  ever  tightening  embrace,  leading  slowly 
yet  surely  to  irremediable  disorganization  and  atrophy ;  or  the 
fibrinous  accumulation,  maintaining  its  place  in  the  over-bur- 
dened tissues,  gradually  alters,  by  slow  chemical  changes  in  its 
constitution,  into  fat,  and,  that  having  been  accomplished,  the 
affected  glands  are  as  much  lost  to  their  normal  uses,  in  so  far 
as  we  yet  know,  as  if  they  had  been  disorganized  after  the 
fashion  already  noticed.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  possess  the 
means,  when  timeously  employed,  of  hindering  this  calamitous 
procession  of  changes,  and  of  dispersing  harmlessly  materials 
fraught,  otherwise,  with  inevitable  destruction. 


A  CONTEIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTOBY  OF 

HOMOEOPATHY. 

Bt  Dr.  Fleischmann,  of  Vienna, 

Being  an  Address  delivered  at  that  city  before  the  Homaopaihie 

Congress  of  l%66** 

Gentlemen  ! — I  request  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  not 
that  I  may  entertain  you  with  flowery  expressions,  nor  with 
hypotheses  and  learned  researches,  for  such  I  consider  out  of 

*  From  the  Allgem.  Horn.  Zeitongi  vol.  60,  p.  156, 
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place  at  so  short  a  meeting,  but  that  I  may  answer  the  question 
which  each  of  you  will  naturally  require  at  my  hands.  Yoa 
are  here  assembled  at  Vienna,  for  the  first  time,  and  you  will 
naturally  ask  how  goes  it  with  homoeopathy  at  Vienna,  and 
what  has  here  taken  place  in  regard  to  it  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  I  shall  set  myself  to  answer  in  part — in  part,  because  I  do 
not,  nor  am  I  so  presumptuous  as  to  wish  to  represent  Vienna, 
where  much  has  taken  place  in  relation  to  homoeopathy  in  which 
I  have  taken  no  share  or  a  very  slight  one ;  so  that  what  I  have 
to  say  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Gumpendorf,  and  my  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution. In  the  year  1831,  the  late  Count  Coudenhove,  Preben- 
dary of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  formed  the  noble  resolution 
to  transplant  to  Vienna  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to 
confer  upon  the  sick  poor  of  the  capital  the  benefit  of  their 
beneficent  care.  This  resolution  met  with  so  ready  an  encourage- 
ment from  all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  firom  the 
imperial  court,  and  the  highest  nobility,  that  by  their  united 
efibrts  an  hospital  was  established,  and  ready  for  the  reception 
of  cholera-patients  in  July,  1832.  Dr.  Mayerhofer  was  ap- 
pointed physician,  and  conducted  the  treatment  according  to 
the  usual  method  of  practice.  By  the  advice  of  the  Count, 
however,  some  homoeopathic  medicines  were  given  sub  rosa; 
for  since  the  year  1818  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  had  been 
legally  interdicted  to  Austrian  physicians ;  and  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  when  a  very  influential  man  was  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  direction,  it  was  no  trifling  act  of  daring  to  propose 
homoeopathic  treatment  in  a  public  institution.  Yet  by  these 
experiments  was  admitted  the  first  leaven  of  homoeopathy  into 
a  public  hospital.  This  mixed  treatment  continued  till  July, 
1833,  when  an  accomplished  homoeopathist.  Dr.  Schmid,  un- 
dertook the  charge.  He,  indeed,  treated  the  patients  homoeo- 
pathically ;  but  each  of  them  had,  in  deference  to  the  existing 
state  of  afiairs,  a  bottle  or  box  of  allopathic  medicine  by  his 
bed-side,  and  over  his  head  there  hung  a  prescription  morb 
or  less  long  and  complex.  Although  a  patient  might  now 
and  then,  proprio  motu,  gulp  down  an  allopathic  medicine  at 
his  hand,  yet  the  treatment  was  de  facto  homoeopathic.     In 
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January,  1885»  I  undertook  the  management  of  the  hospital. 
For  tbe  first  fourteen  days  I  pursued  the  old  custom ;  but  dis- 
gusted with  a  proceeding  opposed  to  my  views  and  oonviotions, 
I  then  threw  the  superflous  ballast  overboard,  in  order  to  attain 
tbe  ultimate  decision.  But  it  did  not  take  plabe,  for  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  1 836,  and  the  hospital  was  required  by  the  govern* 
meat  to  be  opened  for  cholera-patients,  and  a  requisition  was 
made  to  me  to  undertake  their  treatment.  I  gladly  accepted 
the  chaise,  but  previously  obtained  from  Count  Eolowrat,  the 
minister  of  the  day  for  home  affairs,  a  permission  to  employ 
homoeopathy  openly  in  the  hospital.  Out  of  782  patients  488 
were  cured,  and  244  died.  When  the  epidemic  was  over  I  pre- 
pared a  report  upon  its  course,  and  the  plan  I  had  followed  in 
its  treatment,  presented  it  to  the  minister,  and  petitioned  at  the 
same  time  for  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitions  against  the  prac- 
tice of  homoeopathy  which  had  very  much  fallen  into  disuse. 
In  a  very  short  time  there  appeared  an  ordinance,  signed  by 
tbe  Emperor,  granting  to  every  duly  qualified  physician  the 
right  of  freely  practising  according  to  the  homoeopathic  method. 
Thus,  at  one  blow,  the  fetters  which  had  for  eighteen  years  con- 
fined the  homoeopathic  physicians  in  Austria  were  struck  off. 
This  concession  had  a  beneficial  influence,  not  only  upon  those 
already  in  practice,  but  had  even  more  important  consequences ; 
for  from  that  time  young  physicians  began  to  study  the  new 
system  more,  and  to  attend  tjie  hospital.  This,  however,  ren- 
dered my  position  more  difficult.  Irrespective  of  the  many 
serious  obstacles  I  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  obtain  admis- 
sion for  young  physicians  into  a  nunnery,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary requirements  were  made  of  me.  It  was  the  wish  of 
many  to  engage  me  in  controversy  with  those  who  differed; 
but  as  I  had  not  been  attacked,  I  had  neither  the  occasion  nor 
tbe  desire  to  be  an  assailant,  the  more  so  as  I  held  the  surest 
conquests  to  be  made  by  the  path  of  peace,  and  I  procured 
external  respect  at  least  for  homoeopathy  by  a  quiet,  unexacting 
demeanour.  Others  wished  to  be  turned  out  perfect  homceo- 
pathists  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  as  I  unfortunately  did  not 
possess  the  magic  funnel  of  Numberg,  I  could  not  satisfy  this 
desire.    But  most  looked  upon  me  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher : 
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not  that  they  thought  the  task  so  lights  but  beoaose  they  them- 
selves had  not  to  discharge  it.  Yet  for  this  duty  I  had  neither 
the  right,  the  time,  nor  the  calling.  As  to  this  chair  for  teach- 
ing homoeopathy,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  talk,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  difficulties  have  not  been  duly  weighed,  cer- 
tainly not  experimentally  tried.  To  us  there  come  not  students 
who  have  to  be  instructed  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  diagnosis,  but  there  come  physicians  who  know  all  these 
things  as  well  as  we  do.  Shall  we  lecture  to  them  upon  the 
Materia  Medica  ?  But  this  is  to  be  learned,  not  by  books  or 
by  lectures,  but  by  clinical  observations.  And  how  are  we  to 
lecture  about  it  ?  As  we  find  it  put  down  in  our  books  ?  No ! 
Shall  we  adopt  the  newest  mode  and  divide  medicines  according 
to  their  relation  to  the  blood,  nerves,  head,  heart,  and  other 
parts  ?  NoJ — still  more.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  useful 
way  of  instructing  is  by  ascertaining,  with  the  aid  of  all  scien- 
tific appliances,  the  exact  image  of  the  disease  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient,^  then  naming  the  appropriate  medicines,  and 
giving  the  reasons  for  the  choice  that  is  made ;  and  this  method 
I  partially  pursued.  The  number  of  pupils  so  increased,  that, 
on  account  of  want  of  room,  they  had  often  to  be  limited ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  province  in  Europe  where  there  is  not  some 
one  homoeopathic  physician  now  in  practice  who  first  learned 
to  appreciate  the  truth  by  seeing  its  results  in  my  hospital.  On 
the  other  side  I  directed  my  attention  to  hospitals,  and  through 
my  efforts  and  influence  it  came  about  that  homoeopathic  hos- 
pitals, superintended  by  efficient  homoeopathic  physicians,  were 
organized  at  Linz,  Eremsier,  and  in  Styria.  Even  the  hospital 
established  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  by  Drs.  Watzke  and 
Wurmb,  required  my  intervention  to  come  so  quickly  into  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  Jerusalem  there  flourishes  a  homoeopathic  hos- 
pital, which  has  arisen  by  my  exertions  alone.  In  this  way  has 
the  hospital,  at  the  head  of  which  I  am,  become  a  propaganda  of 
homoeopathic  physicians,  and  the  parent  stock  for  affiliated 
institutions. 

In  regard  to  the  patients  that  I  have  treated  I  must  divide 
them  into  two  classes : — those  treated  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
those  treated  in  its  wards.  I  wished  to  bring  homoeopathy 
among  the  people,  for  theories  are  for  the  learned,  b  ut  praotic 
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is  for  the  people.  With  this  view  I  arranged  hoars  for  pre- 
scribing when  the  poor  might  have  gratoitoos  medicine  and 
adfioe.  At  first  there  came  some  10  or  12,  then  ahont  40 
or  50,  bat  now  we  have  as  many  as  200  and  upwards  at  one 
time ;  and  the  total  nnmber  who  have  thas  been  treated  exceeds 
nr(jr  thousand.  I  have  made  the  observation  by  the  evidence 
thus  supplied  me  that  so  strict  a  diet  as  is  commonly  insisted 
on,  is  not  necessary,  at  all  events  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases.  The  class  which  comes  is  so  poor  that  no  change  of 
diet  is  possible  for  them,  and  yet  many  excellent  cores  are 
effected.  Within  the  hospital  itself  there  were  treated  1,202 
cases  of  cholera ;  of  these  798  were  cored  and  409  died.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  at  least  as  we  have  it  in  an  hospital* 
even  for  os  bomceopathists,  much  remains  to  wish  for.  Every 
medicine  which  has  been  recommended  has  been  tried  and  tried 
again  by  me,  but  I  have  little  to  say  in  praise  of  any  of  them. 
According  to  my  experience  Yeratrum  still  keeps  its  place  as 
the  best  medicine,  while  for  the  cramps  Secale  is  most  osefol ; 
and  for  restoring  the  secretion  of  orine  Nox  vomica.  Of  all 
other  diseases  there  were  admitted  17,313  cases;  of  these 
15,734  were  cured,  447  dismissed  uncored,  and  1,087  died; 
there  remains  45.  Thus  there  died  about  6  per  cent,  although 
out  of  the  1,087  deaths  466  were  of  altogether  incurable  cases. 
I  will  not  weary  you  by  the  recital  of  all  the  forms  of  disease^ 
but  select  a  few  of  the  larger  number,  and  mention,  without 
comment,  the  medicines  employed. 

Erysipelas,  514  cases,  cured  510,  died  of  gangrene  4.  In 
these  cases  I  found  nothing  but  Belladonna  and  Bhus  necessary. 

Diarrhoea,  of  different  kinds,  323;  cured  819,  died  3,  re* 
maining  1.  The  medicines  chiefly  used  were  Ipec,  Acid.  Fhos.^ 
Pubat,  Merc,  sol.,  and  Yeratr. 

Opthalmias  of  different  kinds  130;  cured  129,  dismissed  on- 
cured  1.  Hepar.  and  Salph.  were  more  e£Ek$aoioas  ia  soro- 
pbulous  ophthalmia  than  any  other  medicines. 

Inflammation  of  the  joints*  888 ;  cured  877,  died  by  attacks 
of  miliary  fever  (Friesel)  7,  remaining  4.  The  best  medicines 
against  these  diseases  were  Bry.,  Am.,  Bhus»  and  Sulphur. 
The  severe  pains  were  relieved  by  nothing  so  well  as  by  cold 
apphcations. 
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Angina  faucium,  920;  cured  919,  died  I  by  gsogrene.  Bel- 
ladonna and  Mercurius  were  suflBcient  in  all  these  cases. 

Carditis,  57  ;  cared  56,  died  1.  Spigelia  was  the  only  xaoXf 
cine  employed. 

Pneumonia,  1,058 ;  cnred  1,004,  died  48,  remaining  6. 
There  is  no  medicine  which  has  so  specific  and  beneficial  aa 
action,  according  to  my  experience  in  pneumonia,  as  Phos- 
phorus. Why  it  has  become  so  distasteful  to  my  colleagues  so 
that  they  cannot  endure  it  I  don't  know.  If  anyone  will  shew 
me  a  medicine  which  is  equally  useful  as  this,  in  both  sexes,  in 
all  ages,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  I  will,  without 
making  any  fuss  about  it,  diligently  employ  it,  and  rejoice  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  trustworthy  remedy. 

Gastric  fever,  1,181 ;  cured  1,178,  uncured  1,  died  7. 

Bheumatic  fever,  1,417;  cured  1,416,  remaining  1. 

Typhus,  3,165  ;  cured  2,779,  uncured  3,  died  368,  remaining 
15.  After  having  tried  various  medicines,  I  have  always  come 
back  to  Arsenicum,  from  which  I  have  derived  the  most  satis* 
factory  results :   after  Arsenicum  stands  Ereosote  next  in  order. 

Intermittent  fever,  1,066;  cured  1,056,  died  9,  remaining  1. 
Most  frequently,  and  with  the  best  results,  I  have  given  Ipecac, 
and  Nux  v.;  to  these  follow  Arsen.,  Quinine  in  trituration, 
China  and  Pulsatilla.  In  the  dropsy,  so  frequent  after  inter- 
mittent fever,  even  in  the  severest  forms,  I  have  found  Aurum 
of  admirable  service. 

In  this  contribution  to  the  history  of  homoBopathy,  I  have 
not  sought  for  applause,  this  I  have  never  done,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  fear  your  blame,  for  I  am  satisfied  of  your 
kind  disposition  towards  me ;  but  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  bring  before  your  notice  the  results  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
meritorious  services  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  rendered  to 
homoeopathy. 

Since  the  year  1848,  in  which,  owing  to  the  external  and 
internal  disturbances  and  war,  our  journal  for  the  proving 
of  medicines  ceased  to  appear,  I  have  published  no  reports 
of  the  hospital.  Neither  homcBopathy  nor  its  supporters 
and  adherents  have  by  this  sustained  a  loss.  However,  as  I 
have  been  urged  from  many  quarters  to  allow  such  a  report  to 
be  made  public,  I  accordingly  do  so  now.     It  was  my  intention 
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to  have  given  it  to  the  world,  with  numerous  ohservations  and 
speculations,  but  I  feared  lest  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
stituting an  era  (epoche*),  so  I  gave  it  up.  If,  however,  any 
more  creative,  mind,  skilled  in  making  great  things  out  of 
nothing,  find  anything  in  it,  I  at  least  have  no  hand  in  the 
production. 

*  How  many  such  eras  have  we  not  liad  since  the  time  of  Hahnemann  in 
homoeopathy?  Have  we  not  seen  the  Psora  theory  rejected?  his  Organon 
reorganized?  instead  of  the  30th  dilution  the  Ist  or  6,000th  prescribed ?  in-, 
stesd  of  being  directed  by  symptoms  as  they  are  understood  by  all  intelligent 
physicianBf  diaf^osis  adhered  to  ?  Truly  there  is  none  who  holds  in  greater 
respect  and  esteem  the  surprising  progress  of  later  times  in  the  diagnostic  art 
than  I  do,  but  it  has  done  nothing  to  advance  the  cure  of  disease.  There  are 
no  more  pneumonias,. pleurisies,  typhus  or  heart-diseases  cured  now,  and  no 
fewer  die  of  their  diseases  than  there  did  fifty  years  ag^,  before  all  these 
splendid  and  efficient  aids  to  accurate  diagnosis  were  known,  and  we  homceo- 
pathists  do  not  fare  so  welL  For  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  elder 
homcBopathists  made  more  and  better  cures,  especially  in  chronic  diseases, 
because  they  devoted  their  study  to  the  Materia  Medica  and  knew  it  better, 
and  in  this  respect  we  are  left  behind  by  them,  because,  while  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  natural  sciences,  we  have  not  obtained  blooming  and  fruitful 
medicines.  The  only  way  in  which  true  eras  can  be  made  in  homoeopathy  is 
by  proceeding  with  the  proving  of  medicines  with  united  efforts  which  will 
give  us  something  better  than  the  fragmentary  appearances  we  have  of  late 
obtained,  not  always  attempting  to  introduce  new  medicines,  although  the 
perusal  of  all  published  cases  shews  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  medicines  to 
be  in  use,  and  tliese,  too,  most  insufficiently  known,— but  what  we  require  is, 
that  all  the  symptoms,  both  subjective  and  objective  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence, and  in  their  naturally  related  gproups  as  they  appear  in  both  sexes, 
and  also  ia  llie  lower  animals,  as  well  as  all  the  changes  in  the  secretions  and 
exoretionB  noticed  during  the  operation  of  the  drug  carefully  experimented  on 
with  chemical  aid,  and  placed  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  symptoms,  should 
be  exhibited.    This,  and  this  only,  will  make  an  era  in  homoeopathy. 

[Althongh  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  satirical  challenge  of  our 
laconic  colleague  and  make  his  most  important  commanication  the  text  for  a 
flermon,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  special  attention  to  that  part  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  peculiar  ponton  of  the  hospital  be  superintends.  When 
a  yonthy  fresh  from  the  Scotch  schools,  goes  to  Vienna,  to  prosecute  his 
studies  and  undertakes  to  report  about  the  famous  propaganda  hospital  of 
homceopatby  he  is  apt  to  misunderstand  the  thing  altogether,  from  never 
having  in  his  life  before  been  in  a  hospital  which,  besides  being  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  was  not  also  intended  as  a  school  for  instructing 
students.  Used  as  he  is  to  hospitals  supported  by  the  public,  and  by  fees  de- 
rived from  pupils,  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  one  where  patients  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  homes,  and  where  any  clinical  instruction 
is  altogether  uncontemplated  by  those  who  support  the  establishment  More- 
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oyer,  he  is  probably  for  the  first  time  within  ihe  walls  of  a  oloister,  has  be 
formed  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
nuns  7    Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  an  one,  full  of  conceit — smelling^,  if 
not  *^  of  musk  and  insolence/'  at  least  of  smoke  and  Edinburgh — should 
express   his   undisguised   contempt  of  the   quiet  silent  physician    who 
moves  without  a  word  from  bed  to  bed,  and  almost  in  a  whisper,  gires  in 
a  single  sentence  his  directions  to  the  attending  Sister  of  Charity  7     Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  after  the  excitement  of  a  large  hospital,  with  its  crowd 
of  students,  where  the  surgeons  and- physicians  haye  all  the  airs  of  popular 
preachers  and  the  pupils  all  the  gratification  of  the  most  gossiping  congre- 
gadon,  such  a  youth  as  we  describe  should  look  upon  this  hospital  as  little 
better  than  a  swindle  7    He  finds  nobody  to  talk  to,  the  pbysieiaB  will 
neither  argue  nor  explain ;  he  gets  no  eneooragemeBt  to  display  his  new 
acquirements  in  stethoscopie  attainments;  in  shorty  by  physician,  by 
nurses,  and  by  patients,  he  is  ignored.    Boming  with  resentment,  after 
his  fourth  or  fifth  yisit,  he  pens  a  long  and  indignant  aorticle  to  his  Edin- 
boTgh  idol,  and  this  Scotch  Samson,  like  his  Hebrew  prototype,  employs 
the  same  weapon  supplied  by  his  correspondent  as  was  so  fiital  to  the 
Philistines,  to  make  a  savage  onslaught  upon  the  neighbouring  homoeo- 
pathists.    After  all  there  is  nothing  for  felling  a  foe  like  the  jaw  of  an 
ass.    In  future,  when  our  young  Edinburgh  graduates  proceed  to  Vienna 
to  report  upon  this  Gumpendorf  Hospital,  we  should  advise  them  to  do  t;wo 
things—first,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  German ;  and,  secondly,  to 
read  carefully  oyer  Dr.  Fleischmann's  reports,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  dangling  about  his  hospital  for  a  couple  of  weeks^ 
but  wiU  understand  that  if  they  are  really  to  learn  anything  for  them- 
selves,  or  to  give  a  true  report  of  the  institatieny  they  must  patieatly 
observe  the  eases  for  montiiA,  and  that  without  any  enconragement  or 
assistance  from  the  ph>'siciaB«     If  they  object  to  this,  they  had  better 
stay  away  altogether,  for  otherwise  their  silly,  igvonuit,  and  snsperflcial 
remarks  will  make  them  the  laughiag*stoek  of  those  they  presume  to 
crrtieise ;  and  although  for  a  short  time  they  may  be  petted  at  home  for 
their  false  evidence,  the  time  will  surely  eome  when  the  falsehood  will 
appear,  and  tiiey  wiU  suffer  the  eontempt  of  those  they  misled,  and  the 
certain  retribution  that  falls  upon  the  fhlse  witness. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  homoeopathy,  will  be  doubtless 
scandalized  at  the  routine  practice  that  seems  to  prevail  in  these  wards, 
but  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  a  physiciaa  who  can  speak  of  hia 
thousand  cases  of  pneumonia  saved  and  only  forty  lost,  should  have  a  firm 
confidence  in  his  fiivourite  medicine,  amounting  to  exclusive  partiality. 
The  success  of  Dr.  Fleischmann  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  fiict 
to  advance  and  establish  homoeopathy ;  and  if,  instead  of  too  curiously 
criticising  his  treatment,  a  general  effort  were  made  to  obtain  the  means 
of  rivalling  it  by  giving  a  hearty  support  to  similar  establishments  almoet 
at  death's  door  for  want  of  funds  in  this  our  own  opulent  country,  surely 
it  would  be  a  wiser  use  of  our  time  and  talents.-— Eds.] 
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REMARKS  ON  HOOPING  COUGH. 
By  Dr.  Black. 

According  to  the  London  bills  of  mortality  hooping  cough  is 
a  very  frequent  cause  of  death;  only  six  diseases  produce  a 
greater  mortality,  viz.,  phthisis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  typhus, 
convulsions.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  frequency 
of  the  disease,  and  the  injurious  effects  it  sometimes  entails, 
suggests  the  importance  of  an  examination,  firsi^  as  to  whether 
improvement  in  the  medical  art  is  likely  to  diminish  the  dura* 
tion,  the  intensity,  and  the  mortality ;  secondly,  what  assistance 
homceopathy  brings  to  effect  this  desirable  consummation. 

The  first  question  may  be  limited  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
healing. 

Few  diseases  have  afforded  more  scope  than  hooping  coogh 
for  theories  as  to  its  nature,  and  seat,  but  comparing  later  with 
earlier  writers,  there  is  now  much  less  leaning  to  conjectural 
pathology  as  a  basis  of  treatment.  The  error  is  still  too  pre- 
valent of  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  the  guide  to 
treatment,  and  however  pleasing  such  a  plan  may  be  to  the 
mental  powers,  a  system  of  pathological  therapeutics  based  on 
imaginary  and  apparent  explanations  of  their  internal  causes, 
must  be  ever  changing  and  unsteady.  It  is  adherence  to  this  plan 
which  has  led  and  still  leads  to  much  of  the  mortality  arising 
from  hooping  cough;  this  will  be  apparent  in  the  following 
extracts,  which  are  taken  from  an  admirable  clinical  lectars 
lately  delivered  by  Dr.  Todd,*  and  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
well  known  work  of  Barthez  and  Rillietf 

Dr.  Todd  writes :  "  I  am  sure  that  the  more  hooping  cough 
is  treated  as  a  spasmodic,  rather  than  an  inflanmiatory  affection, 
the  greater  will  be  the  success  of  our  practice,  and  die  less  the 
mortality  from  that  disease." 

***** 

"  That  plan,  [the  antiphlogistic]  indeed  has  had  a  fair  trial ; 
and  if  it  had  any  real  power  over  the  disease,  we  should  have, 
long  ere  this,  accumulated  abundant  evidence  to  prove  its  supe* 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Marcli  4, 1854. 

t  Trait6  cliniqne  et  pratique  des  Maladies  des  Enfants.  Tom.  iL  Art. 
Coqueluche.    1854. 
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riority.  The  tendency  of  all  the  nsnal  antiphlogistic  measures 
is  to  weaken  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs  and  the  nervous  system, 
and  to  impoTerish  the  blood ;  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  its 
colouring  matter,  to  favour  the  accession  of  convulsions,  and, 
by  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  filtering  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels,  to  promote  the  tendency  to  hydrocephalus.'* 
—p.  206. 

«  «  «  «  # 

"  But  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  such  remedies  should  be 
used  with  caution,  especially  opiates,  which  in  infancy  and 
childhood  are  at  all  times  to  be  given  with  great  care,  and  more 
particularly  if  the  lungs  have  become  congested.  The  drugs 
which  I  would  recommend  you  to  avoid  are  those  which  have  a 
depressing  and  lowering  tendency,  such  as  Tartar  emetic  and 
Ipecacuanha.  Many  children,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  while  suf- 
fering from  hooping  cough,  have  died  from  the  too  free  and 
slovenly  exhibition  of  these  emetics." — (p.  206.) 

♦  ♦  ♦  «  » 

**  Assuming  hooping  cough  to  be  a  disease  depending  on  the 
presence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  blood,  [why  the  blood  ?] 
(which  is  the  most  reasonable  view  of  its  pathology,)  to  cure 
the  affection  perfectly,  we  ought  to  find  an  antidote  for  the 
poison,  which  produces  it.  If  we  could  find  some  material 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  after  it  had  received 
the  poison,  would  neutralise  that  poison,  then  we  should  have 
the  same  power  over  this  malady,  as  we  now  possess  over  inter- 
mittent fever,  which,  as  yon  know,  is  also  a  paroxysmal  disease, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  some  morbid  poison  in  the  system, 
and  for  which  an  antidote  has  been  found  in  Bark.  But  since, 
unfortunately,  no  antidote  for  hooping  cough  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  it  should  not  be  our  practice  to  look  on  in  silence, 
and  let  the  patient  cough  it  out ;  but  our  aim  should  be  to  find 
the  means  of  guarding  him  against  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
cough,  and  to  protect  him  firom  all  those  complications  to  which 
I  referred  in  the  commencement  of  the  lecture." 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Todd  in  uncomplicated 
hooping  cough  may  justly  be  called  expectant,  it  is  one  rather 
of  prevention  than  of  cure.  He  believes,  that  '*  in  a  large 
miiober  of  cases,  one  can  get  on  very  well  without  having 
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recourse  to  drugs/'  and  when  drugs  are  used  he  recommends 
that  they  be  administered  with  caution.  There  is  one  remedy 
which  he  feels  inclined  to  recommend,  in  very  severe  cases, 
when  the  lungs  are  free  from  congestion,  Chloroform,  not  so 
much  from  his  personal  experience  of  its  efficacy,  as  from  the 
recommendation  of  other  physicians,  and  its  utility  in  other 
convulsive  diseases. 

One  other  extract  may  be  given  where  Dr.  Todd  very  clearly 
explains  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  severe 
hooping  cough.  When  the  character  of  these  changes  are  more 
generally  recognized,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  favourably 
modify  the  practice  which  too  often  becomes  most  active  where 
it  is  most  destructive. 

'^  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  these  secondary  changes, 
which  occur  in  the  lungs  and  vascular  system,  after  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  some  time.  At  first  the  lungs  are  not  at  all 
afiected  :  so  that  hooping  cough  can  no  more  bejconsidered^a 
disease  of  these  organs,  than  can  an  aneurismal  or  other  tumour 
pressing  upon  the  vagus  nerve,  and  in  this  manner,  exciting 
cough,  be  so  regarded.  After  the  cough  has  continued  a  long 
while,  changes  take  place,  as  I  just  now'stated,  affecting  the 
lungs,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  coun- 
tenance becomes  dull  and  bloated,  and  the  capillaries  distended, 
especially  those  of  the  conjunctive,  which  look  watery  and 
swollen  ;  and  some  of  these  minute  vessels  often  burst,  giving 
rise  to  some  chemosis.  From  this  state  of  countenance,  a 
practical  eye  can  generally  at  once  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
malady  under  which  the  patient  labours. 

"  All  these  changes  result  from  the  circulation  in  the  capilla- 
ries being  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  cough. 
At  the  same  time,  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion becomes  similarly  affected ;  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  becomes  altered ;  these  tubes  pour  forth  more  freely  than 
natural  a  watery  mucus;  the  lungs  become  congested  and 
oedematous ;  more  or  less  crepitation  is  heard  in  different  parts 
of  these  organs,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  tubes  or 
oedema  present,  and  this  crepitation  is  usually  most  audible 
towards  the  lower  part,  being  sometimes  more  distinct  in  one 
lung  than  in  the  other.  Both  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
exhibit  these  changes  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  sound  on 
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peroussion  over  the  base  of  the  langs  is  duller  than  natural ; 
and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  oedematous  state  of  these  organs, 
bat  in  part,  also,  from  the  quantity  of  mucus  present  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  from  the  expiratory  efforts  having  emptied 
some  lobules  of  air  more  completely  than  others,  (some  lobules 
being,  perhaps,  perfectly  emptied  in  this  manner,  and  oonse* 
qnently  qaite  collapsed).  And  lastly,  from  the  altered  bronchial 
secretion  plugging  up  the  entrance  to  one  or  more  lobules,  and 
in  this  way  preventing  the  free  ingress  of  air.  This  condition 
of  lung,  in  which  the  ingress  of  air  to  certain  portions  is  pre- 
vented, and  in  which  certain  other  portions  have  also  been 
completely  emptied  of  the  contained  air,  has  been  long  known 
to  pathologists  under  the  name  of  '  camification.'  A  oamified 
Inng  has  a  fleshy  look,  does  not  crepitate  under  pressure,  and 
sinks  in  water;  and  this  condition  may  be  induced  by  anything 
which  causes  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  air  out  of  the  lung, 
or  which  entirely  prevents  the  ingress  of  air  into  a  lung  pre* 
viooaly  devoid  of  air,  as  one  which  has  never  respired,  and  it  is 
b^  seen  in  the  lung  of  a  foBtus  which  has  never  breathed.  The 
most  common  cause  of  it,  and  that  which  perhaps  developes  it 
most  completely,  is  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  by  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  the  adjacent  lung, 
daraification  of  the  lung  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from 
hepatization.  The  former  has  nothing  to  do  with  inflammation, 
bat  merely  consists  in  a  condensation  of  the  original  pulmonary 
stmctore ;  the  latter  results  from  the  effusion  or  exudation  of 
an  albumino-fibrinous  material  into  the  air  cells  and  finest 
bronchial  tubes,  by  which  the  organ  is  rendered  specifically 
heavier. 

"  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  lobular  pneumonia  took 
place  in  hooping  cough.  That  pneumonia,  just  as  bronchitis, 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  hooping  cough  is  certain ;  but  the 
signs  which  used  to  be  considered  as  produced  by  lobular  pneu- 
monia, are,  in  reality,  due  to  the  simple  exclusion  of  air  from 
one  or  more  lobules."  (p.  205.) 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  were  among  the  first  to  fully  recognise 
these  changes,  but  this  point  will  be  again  considered  under 
the  treatment  of  the  cough. 

The  following  extract  from  MM.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  is  much 
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to  the  same  effect  as  those  ahreedy  given,  and  is  especially' 
yaluable  as  indioatiog  their  views  of  the  employment  of  drugs 
in  this  disease. 

"  We  must  inform  tlie  praetitioner  that  he  will  often  find 
hooping  cough  tedious  and  obstinate,  under  the  best  directed 
treatment  He  ought  not  to  expect  to  see  the  disease  cut  short 
[  jngul^]  by  his  remedies.  Hooping  cough  in  general  follows 
its  natural  course  whatever  medicines  are  employed,  and  the 
differences  which  are  observed  in  its  duration  are  more  truly  to 
be  attributed  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  accord- 
ing to  various  circumstances,  than  as  results  of  the  treatment 
employed.  How  often  have  we  seen  hooping  cough  when  left 
entirely  to  itself,  disappear  more  rapidly  than  under  the  most 
vaunted  remedies ;  how  often  have  we  seen  the  same  medicines 
followed  by  such  dissimilar  effects  in  apparently  analogous 
circumstances.  Thus  we  are  not  astonished  when  we  often  see 
parents  and  medical  men  leaving  the  disease  to  run  its  natural 
course,  completing  thus  the  analogy  of  this  affection  with  simple 
eruptive  fevers,  subjected  merely  to  hygienic  prescriptions. 

"  If  the  absence  of  a  specific  remedy,  and  the  unmodified 
course  of  hooping  cough  explain  the  preference  of  certain  phy* 
picians  for  the  expectant  method,  so  the  tedionsness  of  the 
disease,  the  fatigtie  experienced  by  the  little  patients,  the  im- 
j>atience  of  parents,  the  liability  to  complications,  coupled  with 
the  little  success  of  various  treatments^  explain  the  cause  of  the 
multitude  of  remedies  which  have  been  employed.  In  enume* 
rating  the  means,  we  will  repeat  that  the  end  to  be  fulfilled  is 
not  so  much  to  attempt  to  cut  short  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
as  to  diminish  its  intensity,  and  to  guard  against  complicationa." 
(p.  647.) 

Frank  writes — ''Hooping  cough  offers  this  in  common 
with  exanthemata,  that  it  runs  its  entire  course.  You  may  kill 
your  patient  before  the  term  of  his  disease  has  expired,  but  you 
can  never  cure  him."  * 

The  second  question  may  now  be  considered.  Does  homcro*' 
pathy  offer  any  remedy  which  has  the  power  of  cutting  short 
hoopiog  cough  7 

Hahnemann's  eulogium  on  Drosera  would  iq)pear  to  answer 

•  Quoted  by  BartlMt  aiid  RHIiet 
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the  qaettion  in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  results  there  related 
are  much  greater  than  are  met  with  in  the  general  experience 
of  his  followers.  That  Hahnemann  suoceeded,  in  some  epi- 
demicy  to  cure  hooping  cough  in  seven  to  nine  days,  is  not 
doubted;  bat  this  does  not  much  advance  the  point  at  issue, 
for  other  practitioners,  who  have  in  numerous  instances  repeated 
the  experiment,  though  they  may  have  diminished  the  intensity, 
have  not  been  able  to  arrest  rapidly,  and  with  certainty,  the 
cough.  When  the  success  is  so  exceptional  in  a  disease,  the 
natural  history  of  which  presents  such  varieties  and  such 
difficulties,  it  is  at  the  least  premature,  if  not  incorrect,  to 
regard  Drosera  as  a  remedy  so  certain  and  so  powerful  as 
Hahnemann  describes  it.* 

The  value  of  his  evidence  on  this  point  is  also  diminished 
by  his  very  decided  statement  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  what 
he  considers  an  overdose,  f 

Similar  exaggerations  of  the  powers  of  remedies  are  found  in 
many  allopathic  authorities  who  have  written  on  hooping  cough, 
and  their  over-estimate,  like  Hahnemann's,  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  their  experience  being  confined  to  a  certain  epi* 
demio,  to  a  certain  season,  and  to  a  too  limited  number  of 
cases,  and  above  all,  to  a  neglect  of  the  curability,  and  that 
sometimeB  speedy,  of  the  disease,  without  any  medicines.^ 

*  **  A  single  sncli  dose  Boffices  for  the  complete  core  [volligen  HeilungJ  of 
epidemic  hooping  cough."  In  a  note  to  this  he  states  that  '*  the  cnre  will 
certainly  take  place  in  7  to  0  days."  [Die  HeUtmg  erfolgt  sicher  binnen  7 
Oder  9  Tagen.]  To  this  end  an  raunedicated  diet  most  be  followed,  and  no 
second  dose  be  administered,  **  lest  it  interfere  with  the  good  action  of  the 
first,  or  produce  sad  effects,  as  I  know  from  experience." — (B.  A.  M.  L,, 
Drvmu,  Seduter  TkeQ,  1827,  p.  228.) 

t  The  infinite  power  gained  by  this  process  is  so  great,  that  by  this  means 
a  drop  of  Drosera  80,  which  at  each  dilution  has  reoeired  twenty  shakes, 
endangpers  the  life  of  a  child  suffering  from  hooping  cough,  while  if  each 
dilation  is  shaken  only  twice,  a  globule  of  the  size  of  a  poppy  seed,  imbibed 
with  it,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  speedy  and  easy  cure." 

X  For  example,  Dr.  Gnyot,  writing  in  1849,  states  that  coffee  [oalS  i  PeaaJ 
hot  and  well  sweetened,  cures  the  most  obstinate  and  marked  oases  in  two  to 
four  days  I  But  Barthez  and  Billiet  have  frequently  employed  it,  and  they 
hsTe  never  by  this  means,  or  any  other  means,  cut  short  the  cough.  They 
admit  that  coffee  is  often  veiy  valuable  in  diminishing  or  completely  checking 
the  vomiting  which  so  often  attends  the  cough  (p.  651,  loc  cit).    Belladonna 
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Homoeopathy  has  Dot  as  yet  disoovered  a  remedy,  which,  in 
any  hirge  number  of  cases,  can  with  confidence  be  relied  on  a9 
having  the  power  of  rapidly  coring,  that  is,  arresting  the  hoop- 
ing coagh.  It  has,  however,  led  to  the  rational  employment 
of  varions  medicines  which  are  often  nsefal  in  diminishing  the 
intensity,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the  doration  of  the  cough. 
Bat  it  is  especially  in  the  inflammatory  complications  that  the 
remedies  are  most  valuable.  There  are  no  statistics  by  which 
this  can  be  established,  but  duly  considering  the  natural  history 
of  so  capricious  a  disease,  the  statements  are  valid,  as  resting  on 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  first  treated  the  disease  in  the 
ordinary,  and  afterwards  in  the  homoeopathic  mode.  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  in  a  very  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
on  the  cases  of  hooping  cough  treated  in  1854,  at  the  Leipsic 
PolikUnik.  Remarking  on  Yeratrum,  he  observes :  ''  Our  lite- 
rature contains  many  accounts  of  cures,  where  the  hooping  cough 
was  cut  short  by  one  or  a  few  doses  of  a  suitable  medicine.  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  such  results,  and 
I  consider  myself  sufficiently  content  when  I  happily  succeed, 
by  a  well  chosen  remedy,  to  change  the  condition,  and  shorten 
the  duration,  and  to  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  urgent  symptoms.* 

The  narrative  of  the  separate  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
and  so  clearly  detailed,  afibrds  greater  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  treatment,  than  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  tabular 
report.  Twenty-seven  cases  were  admitted ;  but  as  happens  so 
often  with  dispensary  patients,  3  did  not  return  after  several, 
and  11  after  one  prescription.  Of  the  13  cured,  the  shortest 
period  was  13  days,  the  longest  was  40 ;  the  average  24  and 
a  fraction.  But  the  cases  are  too  few  for  the  formation  of  an 
average,  especially  as  the  results  of  the  irregular  patients  are 
not  known,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  disease  had  passed  from  its 
first  or  catarrhal  stage,  so  that  it  leads  to  error  to  consider  24 

has  also  been  reckoned  by  many  German  physidanB  as  an  unfailing  specific 
remedy.  De  Haen,  in  1747,  makes  mention  of  a  yery  preyalent  and  fitital 
epidemic  hooping  congh,  which  was  often  protracted  to  three,  four,  or  even 
six  months.  In  this  epidemic  he  describes  his  success  with  Kermes  mineral 
as  most  astonishing.  But  it  has  not  pruved  so  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
De  Haen  himself  found  it  of  much  less  serrice  in  an  epidemic  of  1751. 
*  Horn.  Vierteljahrschrift,  Leipzig,  1855,  p.  334. 
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days  as  the  average  deration  under  treatment.  We  feel  well 
satisfied,  if,  on  an  average,  the  duration  is  limited  within 
six  weeks.  It  is  exceedingly  difiScult  to  fix  what  is  the 
duration  of  hooping  cough  left  to  nature,  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  mode.  One  to  three  months  is  the  common  period 
assigned ;  when  it  extends  heyond  that  period,  there  is  gene* 
rally  some  serious  complication. 

The  homoeopathic  law,  as  a  means  of  discovering  new  reme- 
dies, is  shewn  in  several  of  the  drugs  now  employed  in  hooping 
cough.     Drosera  was,  in  very  early  times,  occasionally  used 
in  chest  affections,  but  the  praise  must  be  given  to  Hahnemann 
of  having  selected  it,   in  virtue   of  his   law,  as   a  remedy 
in  hooping  cough.      In  the  same  list  may  be  placed  Nux, 
Carbo  v..  Cuprum,  and  Veratrum.      With  these  exceptions, 
though  homceopathy  has  employed,  and  marked   the  rational 
indication,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  first  suggested  the  use 
of  Bell.,  Con.,  Dulc,  Cic,  Lact.  v.,  which  had  previously  been 
given  as  sedatives ;    Ipec,  Lob.,  Tart,  e.,   as  expectorants ; 
Snl.,  Hep.,  Kali  c,  as  alteratives.   It  is,  however,  very  probable 
that  the  employment  of  Bell,  has  become  much  more  general 
since  its  virtues  have  been  described  by  homoeopathic  writers. 
Buchave  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  it  in  an  epidemic 
at  Copenhagen  (1787):  the  slighter  cases  were  cured  in  8  to 
14  days,  and  the  more  severe  in  21  to  80  days.*    But  it  is 
from  about  1810  to  1825  that  the  first  very  favourable  men* 
tions  are  made  of  it  in  Huf eland n  Journal^  and  by  this  time 
Hahnemann  had  already  drawn  much  attention  to  the  powers 
ofBelladonna, 

Treatment, — Hooping  cough  has  generally  been  divided  into 
three  stages,  and  though  these  in  practice  are  sometimes  ill- 
defined,  still  they  form  a  convenient  and  sufficiently  common 
arrangement  for  considering  the  treatment.  The  disease  gene- 
rally commences  as  a  slightly  febrile  and  catarrhal  disturbance. 
Bemedies:  acon.^  are.,  bry.,  cham.,  duL,  mere*,  nux  v.  Some- 
times there  is  simply  cough  without  catarrh.  The  cough  is  at 
first  short  and  dry,  and  gradually  becomes  more  violent  and 
more  paroxysmal.     Sometimes  in  children  liable  to  croup,  the 

•  Bayle,  ffihL  Tb6rap.,  t  ii,  p.  387. 
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disease  oommences  with  on  attack  of  spasmodic  croup :  reme* 
dies,  Bpon.^  hep.  In  a  period  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen 
days,  and  generally  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  yoath  of  the 
patient,  the  cough  assames  a  decidedly  spasmodic  chamcter. 
Soon  presenting  its  peculiar  character,  a  series  of  powerful 
rapid  expiratory  efforts,  so  violent  as  to  expel  the  air  largely 
frpm  the  lungs ;  these  are  followed  by  a  long  protracted  inspi- 
ratory act,  the  inward  rush  of  air  through  the  constricted 
glottis  producing  the  well-known  hooping  sound.  Such  attacks 
may  vary  firom  a  few  in  the  day  up  to  as  many  as  sixty  or 
even  seventy  ;  but  the  latter  number  rarely.  During  the 
attack  there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  impending  suffocation: 
great  agitation,  the  eyes  starting,  the  head,  face,  and  neck 
flushed,  or  even  livid  :  remedies,  heU,^  dro.y  cup.,  nux,  ver.  In 
some  cases  the  small  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane,  &c.  give  way,  and  chemosis,  epistaxis,  and 
hsmatemesis  are  produced.  The  paroxysm  often  terminates  with 
vomiting  of  either  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a  quantity 
of  mucus :  remedies  when  excessive,  ipec,  cup,,  tar,  e.,  nux. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  are  attended  with  involuntary  discharges 
from  the  bowels  or  bladder :  remedies,  cup.,  ver.,  nux.  Some- 
times with  a  sort  of  general  convulsive  seizure :  remedies,  bcll.^ 
cup.,  nux,  ver. 

During  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms,  the  child  appears 
perfectly  well.  This  stage  may  last  from  ten  days  to  six  weeks, 
the  symptoms  becoming  less  and  less  marked,  and  drawing 
near  the  terminal  stage  the  expectoration  becomes  fireer:  re- 
medies, carlo  v.,  hep.  a.,  sul.,  ipec.  But  instead  of  leading  to 
recovery,  this  terminal  stage  may  become  one  of  greater  se- 
verity and  danger ;  the  paroxysms  more  frequent,  the  mucus  in 
the  chest  much  more  copious,  the  face  pufiy  and  oedematous* 
the  digestive  organs  fail,  frequently  diarrhoea  exists,  gradually 
complete  exhaustion  ensues,  or  a  still  more  rapid  sinking  from 
collapse  of  the  lungs :  remedies,  cup.,  ver.,  iar.  e.,  hep.,  carbo, 
ml.,  ars.,  rhus,  kali  c,  kali  b. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  particular  indications  from  the  cough  itself  so  as  to  lead  to 
a  selection  among  the  remedies  already  noted.    These  indica- 
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tions  are  more  to  be  drawn  from  die  genenl  and  attendant 
ciidunstanoeS)  wfaioh  often  facilitate  the  ohoice.*  When  these 
are  d)aent  I  generally  oommenoe  with  beU.t  and  if  after^four 
to  six  days  the  paroxyems  are  not  abated  or  diminiabed,  I  try 
in  the  same  manner  dros.,  then  nux  and  cupr,,  administering 
the  dose  from  once  a  day  to  four  or  five  times,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  much 
secretion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchia^  then  ipee^  and  tart,  e,  are 
useful  as  intercurrents ;  and  in  some  oases  scill.  has  answered, 

•  The  iodicatioiis  given  by  Dr.  Meyer  are  drawn  principally  firom  attendant 
Ormptoma.  Ipec  chosen  in  one  oaee  on  aoconnt  of  gastric  derangement  with 
diarriioBa ;  in  two  others  on  account  of  violent  yomiting,  one  of  them  attended 
with  freqnent  hiematemesiB.  The  relief  was  soon  evident  in  all.  In  another  case 
there  was  a  species  of  asthma,  with  scanty  tenacious  expectoration :  this  was 
Issiened  in  foor  days.  Dose^Fivn  drops  of  the  2nd  or  Srd  decimal  dil.  morning 
and  evening,  and  in  one  case  three  drops  every  four  hours.  In  the  oases  where 
tartar  emetic  was  given,  the  one  was  of  an  infant  at  the  breast,  when  owing 
to  the  oppressed  hreathing  and  mucus  in  chest,  the  child  could  not  suck,  and 
was  heooming  very  weak  and  suiffering  from  dianhcea.  The  3rd  trituration, 
a  gzsin  morning  and  evening,  was  given  with  success.  In  the  two  other 
eases,  older  childxen,  there  were  signs  of  bronchitis,  vomiting,  and  gastric 
derangement :  dose — ^2nd  trit.,  three  times  daily. 

Verairum.  A  little  girl,  aged  8  years,  of  a  tubercular  habit,  had  suffered 
from  the  cough  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  it  had  reduced  the  child  to  a 
shadofw.  After  eight  ^y%  of  Ver.  relief  was  very  marked,  especially  in 
arresting  the  diarrhcsa  and  the  evening  felnile  symptoms.  The  cough  re- 
mabed  nnchanged,  bat  yielded  to  a  oontlnnance  of  the  remedy.  In  the  second 
ease,  aged  1)  years,  of  a  strumous  habit,  and  in  whom  six  months  previously 
Oreatening  atrophy  had  been  arrested  by  Ars.,  the  diarrhcsa  and  weakness 
led  to  the  employment  of  Ver.  After  twenty-two  days  the  symptoms  amelio^ 
lated,  and  then  Cupr.  completed  the  recovery.  In  the  third  case,  8  months 
tAH,  when  Ipec<  and  Cupr.  had  cured  the  hooping  cough,  bat  where  slight 
eatandial  ooagh  remained,  but  attended  with  involuntary  emission  of  urine, 
Ver.  eheeked  this  symptom  in  six  days.  Doee--2nd  and  Srd  dll.  two  or  three 
tfanes  daily,  ff  diope. 

C^tprum.  In  this  remedy  Dr.  Meyer  has  great  confidence,  and  in  the  yearly 
leport  three  oases  are  given  where  the  cough  was  cured  in  9, 11,  and  18  days. 
Oipr.  he  considers  most  indicated  where  the  spasmodic  chatucter  of  the  congh 
is  ftiQy  developed,  and  where  the  paroxysm  is  fbDewed  by  no  congestive 
symptoms,  nor  attended  by  febrOe  distorbanoe.  JMiadovma  again  in  the  less 
Jomed  altaekB,  and  where  there  is  a  degree  of  feverishness  and  congestive 
symptoms  after  the  peroxysmSb  Dose  of  Cupr.,  three  to  &Kt  drops  of  6th  to 
VHQx  dfl.,  meming  and  evening.  Bell.,  Std  to  6th  dil ,  five  drops  morning  and 
eremng,  or  three  drops  three  times  a-day. 
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senega  and  lobelia  may  also  be  used.  There  are  various  other 
medicines  which  excite  spasmodic  cough,  such  as  con,,  hyos., 
aim.,  lact,,  but  they  have  in  their  pathogenesis  less  of  the 
suffocative  character  and  vomiting,  which  characterise  hooping 
cough  ;  and  experience  has  'Shewn  them  to  be  much  less  useful 
than  the  remedies  previously  mentioned.* 

When  the  terminal  stage  is  proceeding  favourably,  the  medi- 
cines already  named,  with  change  of  air  if  necessary,  are  to  be 
resorted  to.  But  when  this  stage  is  tedious,  or  showing  unfa* 
vourable  symptoms,  two  conditions  of  the  lungs,  besides  general 
derangement  of  the  system,  have  to  be  considered.  The  first, 
when  more  or  less  portions  of  the  lungs  are  collapsed ;  the 
second,  when  tubercular  deposits  are  forming.  Under  judicious 
homcBopatbic  treatment,  the  first  condition  ought  to  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  where  no  hygienic  measures  can  or  will  be 
carried  out. 

It  is  in  the  diminution  of  the  intensity  'of  hooping  cough» 
and  consequently  the  modifying  and  abridging  of  this  terminal 
stage  that  homoeopathic  treatment  is  most  evident.  Results  of 
private  practice  among  isolated  cases,  are  not  so  conclusive 

^  Amica  has  beeu  raoommended,  and  Corallia,  Alumina,  and  Mephitis 
pntorius  have  been  extolled  as  specifics,  bat  to  admit  eyexy  medicine  that  has 
apparently  been  usefol  in  a  few  cases,  were  to  encmnber,  not  to  improye,  our 
therapeutics.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  remedy  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  hooping  cough  occasionally  disappears  rapidly  when  left  to  itselfl  This 
point  in  its  natural  history  demands  therefore  a  very  extended  trial  of  a 
remedy  to  proye  its  utility. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Heidelberg,  has  lately  giyen  Sambucus  with,  bethinks,  good 
effect  ( Allgem.  Horn.  Zeitung.  vol.  xlix,  p.  53.)  His  report  of  the  symptoma 
is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  with  the  hope  that  ftirther  olwenration  will  make 
the  indication  for  the  administration  of  this  remedy  mora  precise.  I  cannot 
from  his  paper  point  out  any  special  indication ;  the  description  of  the  epidemic 
corresponds  closely  with  the  disease  as  ordinarily  met  with.  In  sereral  of  the 
oases  there  was  an  excessire  flow  of  urine.  Bambucus  was  as  the  rule  the 
only  medicine  giren,  and  in  drop  doses  of  the  1st  decimal  dilution.  Generally 
in  a  few  days  improrement  began,  the  attacks  were  less  serere  and  less  fre- 
quent, the  vomiting  subsided,  the  cough  assumed  a  catarrhal  character,  and 
went  away  without  leaving  any  effects.  In  the  catarrhal  stage,  which  shewed 
every  symptom  of  being  the  forerunner  of  a  regular  attack,  the  curative  action 
of  Sambucus  was  very  rapid. 
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'Oyidence  as  that  drawn  from  among  children  less  happily  situ- 
ated; and  from  this  class  we  can  adduce  a  very  favoarable 
example.  In  a  late  epidemic  occurring  among  the  children  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  Bristol,  Mr.  Trotman  treated  about  forty-six 
cases,  the  children  were  of  all  ages,  many  of  them  of  marked 
strumous  habit ;  many  of  the  cases  were  severe,  yet  not  in  one 
case  was  the  terminal  stage  the  least  tedious,  or  attended  with 
any  sign  of  exhaustion. 

At  page  36  reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  collapsed 
condition  of  the  lung.  An  excellent  report  on  it,  by  Dr.  Hewitt, 
has  lately  been  published  ;  being  the  result  of  nineteen  obser- 
vations made  at  the  Marylebone  Workhouse,  where,  during  this 
last  spring  ihe  hooping  cough  has  been  the  cause  of  consi- 
derable mortality.*  The  children,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
report,  were  all  very  young,  from  four  years  to  one  month,  the 
average  being  eighteen  months,  so  that  a  collapsed  condition 
was  more  marked  than  it  would  be  in  older  children,  and  even 
in  children  of  the  same  age  who  were  placed  in  better  hygienic 
conditions  than  a  workhouse  offers.  Dr.  Hewitt  states  that 
this  state  of  the  lungs  invariably  coexists  with  a  catarrhal 
inflammatory  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  We 
doubt  this  very  much,  but  have  less  objection  to  the  term 
"  inflfiunmatory,"  as  he  considers  that  antiphlogistic  treatment 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  tend  to  a  fatal  result  (p.  16). 
In  his  report  of  the  post  mortem  appearances,  he  says :  "  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  was,  in  some  cases, 
slightly  injected.  In  almost  all,  the  tubes  were  filled  more  or 
less  by  a  muco-purulent  fluid,  rather  tenacious  in  consistence, 
and  in  the  tubes  leading  to  collapsed  portions  non-aerated." — 
(p.  14.)  The  symptoms  present  with  this  condition  of  the  lungs 
are  due,  not  simply  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  of  hooping 
cough  on  the  system,  but  also,  and  probably  in  the  greater  part, 
to  the  disorder  excited  by  an  undue  aeration  of  the  blood ;  hence 
the  pallid  bluish  look,  the  puffy  face,  the  exhausted  brain,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  not  unfirequently  diarrhoda.  The  cough  may  still  be 
paroxysmal,  but  more  like  an  ordinary  loose  cough,  with  occa- 
sional hooping  fits ;   the  expectoration  free.     In  proportion  as 

•  The  Pathology  of  Hooping  Coagh,  by  Qrafly  Hewitt,  M.B.,  &a, 
London,  1855. 
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tlie  breathing  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  child  weak,  so  is 
the  respiration  increased  in  freqnenoy  ;  hnt,  though  often  Tery 
quick,  not  nearly  so  laboured  and  distressed  as  observed  in 
other  acnte  pulmonary  affections.  The  pulse  quick  but  feeble. 
The  physical  signs  are:  absence  more  or  less  of  vesicnlar 
murmur,  and  instead  of  it  a  fine  subcrepitant  ronchns ;  dulness 
on  percussion  over  these  parts,  and  a  fact  worthy  of  attention 
is  the  suddenness  with  which  the  dulness  makes  its  appearance, 
and  even  disappearance,  distinguishing  it  from  the  dulness 
produced  by  hepatization.  The  medicines  best  calculated  to 
meet  such  a  group  of  phenomena  are,  ars,^  tart,  es,pho8,,  iod.^ 
carb,  V,,  suL,/er,,  kreos.,  bromine:  the  remedies  are  arranged 
according  to  the  value  attached  to  them.  The  treatment  will 
also  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  cold  water  (as  recommended 
under  the  head  of  hygiene),  and  especially  by  change  of  air. 

When  tubercular  deposit  exists,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  in 
the  bronchial  glands,  as  is  common  with  young  children,  the 
diagnosis  between  that  and  the  advanced  condition  of  lungs 
with  tendency  to  collapse,  is  often  very  difficult;  even  the 
physical  examination  f&ils  to  decide,  and  the  ftiture  course  can 
alone  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  Materia  Medica 
does  not  as  yet  possess  any  medicine  which  is  known  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  the  tubercular  dyscrasia;  the  choice 
must  therefore  be  guided  by  experience ;  and  in  tubercular 
disease  I  have  found  greatest  benefit  from  phos,,  hep,,  kal.  e,^ 
hrom,,  iod.  If  there  is  suspicion  of  tubercle,  the  prognosis 
will  be  less  favourable  than  if  the  hectic  symptoms  are  due 
to  a  chronic  bronchitis,  with  even  more  or  less  collapse  of  lung. 
But  if  the  latter  is  the  result  of  an  intercurrent  attack  of  acute 
bronchitis,  and  the  child  young,  the  danger  of  a  fatal  issue 
is  great. 

Complications,'^^  Cerebro'spinaL  In  hooping  cough,  at- 
tended with  general  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  termi- 
nating in  convulsions,  the  principal  remedies  are,  aeon,,  belt., 
eham,,  nuz;  and  where  there  appears  evident  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  centres,  cup»  ac,  and  ver.  are  more  indicated. 
Belladonna  bears  the  same  relation  to  Cup.  ac.  and  Ver.  that 
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iicute  meningitis  bears  to  the  exhausted  state  of  bndn  which 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  described  as  hydrenoephaloid. 

The  occurrence  of  hooping  cough  during  dentition,  is  apt  to 
iDcrease  the  nervous  disturbance  excited  by  the  latter :  reme* 
dies,  aeon. J  belL^  ckam.^  and  I  prefer  a  full  dose  of  the  lowest 
dilations  of  Oham.  and  Aeon.  A  tepid  bath  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  when  the  state  of  the  cough  and  the  weather  permits 
of  it,  being  much  in  the  open  air,  are  valuable  sedatives. 

In  some  cases,  in  addition  to  vomiting,  there  is  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  nausea  between  the  paroxysms :  this  marked 
irritability  of  the  stomachy  with  a  tongue  nearly  normal,  is  a 
symptom  which  should  draw  close  attention  to  the  brain,  and 
here  hell.y  cupr.,  and  loch.,  are  more  useful  than  ipec.  or 
iart.  e.  Cerebral  complications  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
pnlmonary. 

Febrile  disturbance.  There  is  sometimes  in  the  first  stage 
more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  which  is  easily  met  by  acor$. 
This  febrile  state  in  the  later  stages  sometimes  presents  the 
foim  of  remittent  fever,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of 
initation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  often 
also  of  the  bronchi.  This  complication  was  more  common  in 
the  epidemics  of  last  century  than  now ;  it  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
caused  by  the  administration  of  purgatives  and  expectorants, 
and  is  hence  less  likely  to  be  met  with  in  homoeopathic  practice. 
Bemediea^  ytec,  ars.^  mere,  especially  the  former,  which  in 
ordinary  infantile  remittents  is  often  a  most  valuable  medicine. 

In/lammaiions  of  the  respiratory  organs.  These  rarely 
accompany  the  first,  but  are  met  with  in  the  second  stage ;  so 
that  the  occurrence  of  marked  fever  at  this  stage  ought  at  once 
to  excite  suspicion  of  some  inflammatory  complioationi  especi- 
ally if  the  breathing  between  the  paroxysms  be  hurried.  The 
occurrence  of  pulmonic  inflammatory  a£fection  has  a  marked 
effect  in  modifying  the  specific  cough  to  a  great  extent,  and  of 
exciting  a  different  cough  between  the  paroxysms.  Trousseau 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  circumstance ;  Barthez  and  Billiet 
consider  that  an  inflammatory  complication  may  be  expected,  if 
in  a  child,  with  well-formed  hooping  cough,  there  is  a  change^ 
not  in  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  the  paroxysms,  for  that 
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happens  not  unfrequently  without  any  cause,  hut  in  their  cha- 
racter, I.  ^.,  the  hoop  and  suffocating  cough  ceasing.  The 
inflammation  may  be  either  pneumonic  or  bronchitic,  more 
generally  the  latter,  and  very  rarely  pleuritic.  But  in  very 
young  children  the  tendency  is  to  attacks  which  have  been 
variously  described  as  capillary  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia, 
suffocative  bronchitis;  and  in  proportion  as  the  seizures  ap- 
proach in  character  to  this  so  are  they  more  dangerous. 

The  suffocative  bronchitis  of  children  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
especially  as  a  complication  of  hooping  cough.*  There  is, 
however,  in  hooping  cough,  a  liability,  in  young  children  more 
especially,  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  which  assume  somewhat  the 
character  of  the  disease  described  as  suffocative  bronchitis,  but 
differing  in  this  respect,  that  the  seizure  is  more  gradual.  Id 
such  cases  as  described  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  attack  is  sudden, 
recovery  or  death  must  take  place  in  thirty  to  forty-eight 
hours ;  but  in  the  disease  described  as  capillary  bronchitis  the 
invasion  and  course  is  more  gradual.  At  first  there  may  be 
cough,  and  slight  fever;  gradually  in  a  few  days  the  pulse 
becomes  more  rapid ;  the  skin  is  hot,  sometimes  with  occasional 
sweats;  excessive  thirst;  frequent  dry  cough,  often  in  pa- 
roxysms ;  in  a  few  days  the  cough  becomes  looser ;  more 
or  less  pain  in  the  chest;  breathing  quick,  oppressed,  and 
almost  asthmatic.  The  symptoms  have  sometimes  a  remittent 
character.  Percussion  sounds  normal,  the  respiratory  murmur 
harsh  ;  sibilant  and  subcrepitant  ronchi  heard. 

This  capillary  bronchitis  may  however  assume  a  different 
form,  when  the  inflammation  invades  not  only  the  capillary 
bronchi,  but  also  more  or  less  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 
It  (broncho-pneumonia)  is  attended  with  as  much  fever  and 
rapid  respiration  as  in  the  variety  last  described  ;  but  the  breath- 
ing, though  difficult,  has  not  the  marked  asthmatic  character. 
The  febrile  symptoms  are  also  less  remittent.    According  as 

*  Dr.  Henderson  has  pabUshed  three  cases,  independent  of  hooping  congh ; 
two  of  these  reooyered.  The  remedies  in  the  first  case  were  aeon,  ^pee.,  and 
tpon.^  with  occasionallj  leQ.  and  cham.  In  the  second  case,  aeon.^  «poti.,  A^. 
In  the  fatal  case,  aoon,^  chamL,  heSL^  pho».,  jpon.  The  remedies  were  used  in 
the  first  decimal  dilation,  and  were  frequently  repeated. — Brit  Jour,  ofMom,^ 
vol.  Till,  p.  364,  1860. 
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the  parencbyma  is  involTed,  so  does  the  clearness  on  percussion 
diminish^  and  the  sibilant  and  subcrepitant  ronchi  become  more 
or  less  masked  by  diffused  bronchial  respiration. 

I  have  not  met  with,  in  practice,  any  complications  of  hoop- 
ing cough  which  could  be  regarded  as  more  than  simple  bron- 
chitis. I  have  however  treated  various  attacks  of  capillary 
bronchitis  unconnected  with  hooping  cough,  and  have  found 
them  very  amenable  to  treatment,  the  disease  being  subdued  in 
two  to  six  days,  and  generally  without  any  stage  of  expectora- 
tion. The  youngest  child  was  four,  the  eldest  eight;  four 
cases  had  a  tendency  to  eczema.  During  a  period  of  seve- 
ral years^  each  child  had  several  attacks.  The  remedies 
were,  at  first  aeon.  3,  in  repeated  doses,  with  one  or  two  hot 
baths;  then,  generally  in  about  six  hours,  the  acofu  was 
alternated  with  i^ec,  1 ;  about  the  second  or  third  day  (some- 
times earlier,  when  the  Ipec.  failed)  ara.  3  was  given.  The 
repetition  of  the  doses  was  from  every  half-hour  to  three  hours ; 
Sometimes  aeon.  I  was  used.  In  such  attacks,  should  the 
above  remedies  fail,  there  are  still  several  well  worthy  of  trial, 
such  as  kali  bich.,  tart,  e.,  brom.,  sul. 

In  the  second  form,  broncho-pneumonia,  the  remedies  most 
to  be  relied  on  are,  aeon.,  bry.,  phos.^  tart,  e.,  brom.,  suLy  with 
ipec.  and  soil,  as  intercurrents. 

The  action  of  the  ordinary  homoeopathic  remedies  on  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  regards  inflammation,  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged : — on  the  larynx  and  trachea,  aeon,,  spon.,  hep.,  brom., 
in  a  less  degree  kali  bich.  and  iod.  m.  On  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  aeon.,  bry.,  ars.,  spon.,  kali,  b.,  mere,  e. ;  when  there 
is  secretion  of  mucus  or  much  dyspnoea,  ipec.,  are.,  tart,  e,;  in 
a  less  degree,  lob.  and  lack.  Second  stage  of  bronchitis  with 
expectoration,  ars.,  hep.^  ipec.^  tart,  e,,  scil.,  seney.,  sul.  Mi- 
nuter bronchi,  aeon.,  ipec,,  ars,,  spon.,  kali.  b.  Capillary 
bronchi  and  parenchyma,  aeon.,  bry.,  phos.,  tart,  e.,  sul.;  in  a 
less  degree,  kali  hydr.,  iod.  and  mere. 

Various  other  remedies  could  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  the 
principal. 

In  addition  to  the  hot  baths,  much  assistance  is  rendered  by 
keeping  the  sick-room  more  or  less  moistened  by  steam. 

VOL.   XIV,   NO.   LV. — ^JANUARY    1856.  K 
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Anasarca. — This  is  a  rare  fonn  of  complication,  but  has 
been  described  in  some  epidemics ;  probable  remedies  ars,  mere- 
dulc.  It  is  common  to  find  slight  oedema  of  face,  especially 
about  the  eyelids ;  but  this  is  a  simple  mechanical  consequence 
of  pressure  on  the  veins  owing  to  the  suffocative  fits.  This 
pufiBng  of  eyelids  has  been  described  by  Boenninghausen  as  a 
marked  indication  of  Eali  carb.,  and  he  adduces  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  his  repertory.  I  believe  that  the  success 
of  Eali  c.  was  due  to  the  fact  of  its  power  to  produce  a  vio- 
lent fatiguing  suffocative  cough,  and  not  at  all  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  oedematous  eyelids.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Mat.  Med.,  that  the  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelids,  as  there 
given,  had  any  connection  whatever  with  cough.  This  swelling 
is  a  mere  mechanical  consequence.  Bcenninghausen  has  been 
unfortunate  in  his  example;  to  quote  such  instances  is  to 
disparage  his  pains-taking  repertory.  Single  disconnected 
symptoms  are  not  to  be  used  like  letters,  and  by  their  junction 
any  group  extemporized.  As  Bcenninghausen  states, — in  a 
heading  where  there  are  many  medicines,  the  concomitants  aid 
in  the  selection :  but  then  they  must  be  in  truth  concomitants, 
and  not  such  as  he  quotes  in  the  instance  of  Eali  c. 

Hygienic  Treatment. — Temperature.  It  is  observed  that 
the  mortality  of  hooping-cough,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio,  or  nearly  so ;  the  mortality  increasing 
with  diminished  temperature.  There  is  one  point  in  which 
hooping-cough  differs  from  other  seasonal  affections,  viz.,  that 
it  is  not  increased  in  intensity  by  any  intensity  of  hot  weather, 
but  on  the  contrary,  rather  diminished.* 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  guard  against  cold  air,  as  the  fer- 
tile source  of  inflammatory  complications.  As  the  child  is  young 
or  delicate,  so  is  there  the  greater  need,  in  winter  and  spring,  of 
confinement  to  rooms,  the  temperature  of  which  is  regulated. 
At  other  seasons  this  precaution  is  less  necessary,  especially 
after  the  first  stage  is  well  passed.  As  children  advance  in 
years  more  latitude  may  be  given,  even  in  cold  weather.  Over- 
confinement  may  produce  weakness,  and  prolong  the  disease ; 
the  fresh  air  furnishes  the  best  tonic.     During  the  terminal 

t  EngliBh  Statistics  of  Hooping  Cough.    Dr.  T.  Smith.   Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
2  series,  vol.  six.    1854. 
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stage,  especially  when  tedious,  change  of  air  often  establishes 
health  when  drags  have  no  effect. 

Diet. — ^Daring  the  early  stage,  and  especially  when  the  chil- 
dren are  confined  to  the  house,  the  food  *  ought  to  consist  of 
milk,  bread,  firuits,  and  various  farinaceous  articles.  As  the 
disease  becomes  more  formal,  and  more  exercise  taken,  the 
ordinary  diet  may  be  resumed ;  but  the  meals  ought  to  be  more 
frequent  than  full.    Whey  has  been  much  recommended. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  yomiting  where  medicines  fail  (which 
will  be  a  rare  occurrence)  coffee,  as  recommended  by  Barthez 
and  Silliet,  may  be  tried. 

Water  appliances. — ^Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
use  of  hot  and  tepid  baths  when  there  is  nervous  irritation, 
or  commencing  inflammation.  As  soon  as  the  catarrhal  stage 
has  passed  cold  water  may  be  used,  either  by  sponging  the  chest 
morning  or  evening  with  cold  water,  or  by  having  the  water 
thrown  quietly  over  the  child,  especially  the  chest  and  back.  It 
may  be  safest  not  to  wet  the  head.  Dr.  Todd  recommends  a 
fair  trial  of  this  means,  as  well  calculated  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to  ward  off  the  occurrence  of 
hronchitis  and  pneumonia.  As  early  as  1768,  Dr.  de  la  Valine 
recommended  the  cold  water  compress  to  the  chest,  as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  paroxysm,  long  prior  to  the  introduction  of  hydro- 
pathy. Dr.  Hannay  recommends  the  chest  to  be  well  rubbed 
thrice  or  four  times  a-day  with  very  cold  water ;  he  adds  vinegar 
or  ean  de  cologne,  which  are  unnecessary.  The  hand  being 
wrapped  in  a  towel,  is  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  chest  quickly 
rubbed  with  this,  and  then  dried  with  a  warm  towel. 


ON   THE   LEGITIMATE    POSITION   THAT 
HOMCEOPATHY  SHOULD  HOLD  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  Tessier.* 

Ask  an  allopathic  doctor  what  is  homoeopathy  ?  he  will  un* 
hesitatingly  reply,  "  Nothing."    Ask  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann 

«  Fiom  "  I/Art  Medical,''  torn,  ii.,  p.  81. 
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what  it  is,  and  he  will  answer,  "  Every  thing."  In  medicina 
homoeopathy  is  then  nothing  to  the  majority,  but  is  every  thing 
to  the  minority. 

Apply  the  same  test  to  allopathy,  and  the  allopath  will  tell 
you  it  is  truth,  the  homoeopath  will  affirm  it  to  be  error ;  so 
that  each  being  true  in  the  eyes  of  its  partizans,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  more  decided  opposites  stated  more  positively. 

These  affirmations  and  denials  we  hold  to  be  false  on  either 
side,  for  in  our  opinion  neither  homoeopathy  nor  allopathy  is  all 
true  or  all  false  in  medicine,  but  they  are  truths  complementary  of 
each  other,  and  whose  legitimate  association,  and  even  filiation, 
we  hope  to  demonstrate.  But  as  our  opinion  is  shared  by 
neither  party,  it  is  right  that  we  should  explain  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  truth  should  be  disengaged  from  both  these 
extremes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  minds  that  honestly 
desire  it. 

L 

Is  allopathy  nothing  but  error,  as  Hahnemann  affirms  ? 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  on  the  subject: — 

"  In  order  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases pursued  by  the  old  school  of  medicine  (allopathy),  I  may 
observe  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  sometimes  of  excess 
of  blood  (^plethora — which  is  never  present)^  sometimes  of 
morbid  matters  and  acridities ;  hence  it  taps  off  the  life's  blood, 
and  exerts  itself  either  to  clear  away  the  imaginary  morbid  matter 
or  to  conduct  it  elsewhere  (by  emetics,  purgatives,  sialagogues, 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  drawing  plaisters,  setons,  issues,  &c.), 
in  the  vain  belief  that  the  disease  will  thereby  be  weakened  and 
substantially  eradicated ;  in  place  of  which  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings are  thereby  increased,  and  by  such  and  other  painful 
appliances  the  forces  and  nutritious  juices  indispensable  to  the 
curative  process  are  abstracted  from  the  organism.  It  assails 
the  body  with  large  doses  of  powerful  medicine,  often  repeated 
in  rapid  succession  for  a  long  time,  whose  long  enduring,  not 
unfrequently  frightful,  effects  it  knows  not,  and  which  it  pur- 
posely, it  would  almost  seem,  makes  unrecognizable  by  the 
commingling  of  several  such  unknown  substances  in  one  pre- 
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scripdoQ,  and  by  their  long  continued  employment  it  developed 
in  the  body  now  and  often  ineradicable  medicinal  diseases. 
Wbenever  it  can,  too,  it  employs,  in  order  to  keep  in  favour 
with  its  patient,*  remedies  that  immediately  suppress  and  hide 
the  morbid  symptoms  by  opposition  Ccontraria  contrariisj  for 
a  short  time  (palliative  treatment),  but  that  leave  the  disposi- 
tion to  these  symptoms  (the  disease  itself)  strengthened  and 
aggravated.  It  considers  the  affection  on  the  exterior  of  the 
body  as  purely  local  and  existing  there  independently,  and 
vainly  supposes  that  it  has  cured  it  when  it  has  driven  it  away 
by  means  of  external  remedies,  so  that  the  internal  affection  is 
thereby  compelled  to  break  out  on  a  nobler  and  more  important 
part.  When  it  knows  not  what  else  to  try  with  the  disease, 
which  will  not  yield  or  which  grows  worse,  the  old  school 
of  medicine  undertakes  to  change  it  at  random  by  means  of 
an  alterative — for  example,  by  the  life-undermining  Calomel, 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  in  large 
doses. 

''To  render,  through  ignorance,  if  not  fatal,  at  all  events 
incurable,  the  vast  majority  (99*100ths)  of  all  diseases,  those 
of  a  chronic  character,  by  continually  weakening  and  tormenting 
the  debilitated  patient,  already  suffering  without  that  from  his 
disease,  and  by  adding  new  destructive  drug  diseases — this  dis- 
tinctly seems  to  be  the  unhallowed  main  business  of  the  old 
school  of  medicine  (allopathy) ;  and  a  very  easy  business  it  m, 
when  once  one  has  become  familiar  with  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice, and  is  sufficiently  insensible  to  the  stings  of  conscience ! 

"  And  yet  for  all  these  mischievous  operations  the  ordinary 
physician  of  the  old  school  can  assign  his  reasons,  which,  how- 
ever, rest  only  on  the  foregoue  conclusions  of  his  books  and 
teachers,  and  on  the  authority  of  this  or  that  distinguished 
physician  of  the  old  school.  Even  the  most  opposite  and  the 
most  senseless  modes  of  treatment  find  there  their  defence,  their 


*  "  For  the  same  object  the  practical  allopath  delights  to  inyent  a  fixed 
name,  hj  preference  a  Greek  one,  for  the  malady,  in  order  to  make  the  patient 
believe  that  he  has  long  known  this  disease,  like  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
hence  is  the  fittest  person  to  core  it" 
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authority,  let  their  injarious  effects  speak  ever  so  loudly  against 
them.  It  is  under  the  old  physician,  who  has  been  at  last 
gradually  convinced  of  the  mischievous  nature  of  his  so  called 
art,  after  many  years  of  misdeeds,  and  who  only  continues  to 
treat  the  several  diseases  with  Strawberry  Syrup  mixed  with 
Plantain  Water  (t.  e.  with  nothing),  that  the  smallest  number 
are  injured  and  die. 

"  This  non-healing  art,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been  in 
fiill  possession  of  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  life  and  death  of 
patients  according  to  its  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  in 
that  period  has  shortened  the  lives  of  ten  times  as  many 
human  beings  as  the  most  destructive  wars,  and  rendered  many 
millions  of  patients  more  diseased  and  wretched  than  they  were 
originally — this  allopathy  I  shall  first  expose  somewhat  more 
minutely  before  teaching  in  detail  its  exact  opposite,  the  newly 
discovered  true  healing  art." 

A  man  like  this  is  not  always  deceived.  Let  us  then  see 
where  he  is  wrong  and  where  right  in  his  judgment  of  old 
medicine  and  medical  tradition  before  his  day. 

Hahnemann  evidently  considered  the  whole  of  practical  medi- 
cine to  lie  in  therapeutics,  and  this  confusion  of  practical 
medicine  with  one  of  its  branches  is  his  fundamental  error.  It 
explains  the  excessive  contempt  he  expressed  for  tradition, 
which  represents  the  true  constitution  of  the  medical  art,  its 
division  into  the  three  great  sciences  of  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics.  Old  physic  possesses,  then,  truth  in  general, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  particular  truths.  On  this  point 
Hahnemann  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  right  on  the  subject  of  therapeutics 
in  general,  and  has  genias  also  in  criticism,  as  we  shall  see  that 
he  has  in  invention.  But  let  him  explain  himself  and  develope 
his  thesis: — ''The  indications  and  medications  of  traditional 
therapeutics  are  hypothetical,  and  their  relation  arbitrary." 

"  The  partisans  of  the  old  school  of  medicine  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  could  justly  claim  for  it  alone  the  title  of 
'  rational  medicitie,'  because  they  alone  sought  for  and  strove 
to  remove  the  cause  of  disease,  and  were  guided  hy  nature  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases. 
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'*Tolle  causami  they  cried  incessantly.  Bat  they  went  no 
farther  than  this  empty  exclamation.  They  only  fancied  that 
they  could  discover  the  cause  of  disease ;  they  did  not  discover 
it,  however,  as  it  is  not  perceptible  and  not  discoverable.  For 
as  far  the  greatest  number  of  diseases  are  of  dynamic  (spiritual) 
origin,  and  dynamic  (spiritual)  nature,  their  cause  is  there- 
fore not  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  so  they  exerted  themselves  to 
imagine  one. 

"  But  this  sublime  problem,  the  discovery,  namely,  a  priori, 
of  an  internal  invisible  cause  of  disease,  resolved  itself,  at  least 
with  the  more  astute  physicians  of  the  old  school,  into  a  search 
— ^nnder  the  guidance  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  true — as  to  what 
might  be  held  to  be  the  probable  general  character  of  the  case 
of  disease  before  them  \*  whether  it  was  spasm,  or  debility,  or 
paralysis,  or  fever,  or  inflammation,  or  induration,  or  obstruc- 
tioQ  of  this  or  that  part,  or  excess  of  blood  (plethora),  deficiency 
or  excess  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen  in  the  juices, 
exaltation  or  depression  of  the  functions  of  the  arterial,  venous, 
or  capillary  system,  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
factors  of  sensibility,  irritability,  or  reproduction — conjectures 
that  have  been  dignified  by  the  followers  of  the  old  school  with 
the  title  of  casual  indication,  and  considered  to  be  the  only 
possible  rationality  in  medicine,  but  which  were  assumptions  too 
fallacious  and  hypothetical  to  prove  of  any  practical  utility. 

"However,  perceiving  that  it  was  more  consistent  with  reason 
to  seek  out  a  straight  path,  where  that  was  possible,  than  to 
take  a  circuitous  course,  the  old  school  of  medicine  believed  it 
might  cure  diseases  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  removal  of  the 
(imaginary)  material  cause  of  disease, 

"  A  favourite  idea  of  the  ordinary  school  of  medicine  until 
recent  (would  that  I  could  not  say  the  most  recent)  times,  was 
that  of  morbific  matters  and  acridities,  excessively  subtile  though 
they  might  be  thought  to  be. 

*  ^  Erery  phy aiciAXi  who  treats  disease  according  to  such  general  characteni, 
bowerer  he  may  affect  to  claim  the  name  of  homoeopathist,  is,  and  ever  will 
remainf  in  fact  a  generalizing  allopath ;  for  without  the  most  minute  indi- 
Tidoalization,  homoeopathy  is  not  conceivable." 
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''Did  any  nosologist  ever  see  with  corporeal  eyes  such  s 
morbific  matter,  to  warrant  him  in  speaking  so  confidently 
about  it,  and  in  constructing  a  system  of  medical  treatment 
upon  it  ?  Has  any  one  ever  succeeded  in  displaying  to  view 
the  matter  of  gout  or  the  poison  of  scrofula  ?  " — Organon. 

Hahnemann  has  clearly  hit  upon  the  weak  point  of  the- 
rapeutics, namely,  hypothetical  medication,  and  has,  if  possible, 
still  better  exposed  these  defective  treatments  in  the  prolegomena 
of  bis  Mat.  Med.  Pura,  §  1,  entitled  "Beview  of  the  sources 
of  the  ordinary  Materia  Medica."  The  whole  of  that  critique 
is  true  and  striking ;  in  it  he  vigorously  attacks  what  he  thinks 
wrong,  and  exposes  and  destroys  error,  so  that,  as  regards  the 
hypothetical  or  allopathic  method  of  therapeutics,  it  may  be 
said  of  him  what  was  said  of  Cicero  in  regard  of  Epicurus : 
"  he  has  suppressed  it" 

Thus  traditional  medicine  is  a  mixture  of  great  truths  and 
great  errors.  It  is  neither  all  true  nor  all  false.  It  constitutes 
the  art  of  medicine  in  its  entirety,  and  caUs  for  a  radical  reform 
in  therapeutics,  one  of  its  essential  parts ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
that  this  reform  shall  not  affect  it  in  every  part,  we  shall  see 
pathology  freed  from  physiological  dreams,  opening  fruitful 
sources  of  real  therapeutic  indications. 

In  order  to  be  equally  just  towards  homceopathy  and  allo- 
pathy, I  must  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  bad 
faith  continually  thrown  by  Hahnemann  against  his  predecessors. 

We  may  imagine  how  observers  now-a-days,  who  have 
never  understood  either  ancient  or  modem  therapeutics,  should 
despise  all  antiquity  or  even  all  medical  tradition,  because 
physicians  built  therapeutics  on  hypotheses  and  founded  sys- 
tems ;  but  that  a  mind  like  Hahnemann's  should  have  done  so 
is  surprising.  "It  was  time,"  says  he,  ''that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  Creator  should  put  an  end  to  such  abominations."  I  ask 
how  a  religious  man  who  believes  in  Providence  could  persuade 
himself  that  the  human  race  was  delivered  over  from  the  earliest 
times  to  an  abominable  art  ?  We  think  that  Hahnemann,  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  Providence  and  attacking  the  doctors, 
would  have  done  better  to  inquire  why  therapeutics  were  for 
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more  than  twenty  centaries  based  on  hypotheses.  Leibnitz 
has  said  "  Hypothesis  is  often  the  shortest  cut  to  truth,"  and 
physicians  have  practised  what  he  said  until  now,  and  could  do 
DO  other.  What  could  they  do  at  a*  time  when  the  nature  of 
disease  was  almost  unknown  and  when  remedies  scarcely  existed  ? 
Some  have  bravely  endeavoured  to  imitate  natural  processes  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  They  have  gathered  a  vast  fund  of 
therapeutical  knowledge,  which  is  now  a  mass  of  confusion,  but 
oat^of  the  materials  a  skilful  hand  will  one  day  raise  a  noble 
edifice.  Let  us  then  honour  the  past.  Let  us  honour  tradition 
for  having  made  a  new  science  possible. 

II. 

Is  homoeopathy  only  a  delusion,  as  most  doctors  declare  ? 

Hahnemann  was  very  hard  on  medical  tradition,  and  the  lex 
taUonis  has  been  applied  to  him.  He  opposed  error  too  fiercely ; 
his  opponents  have  repulsed  truth  with  extreme  violence.  But 
we  will  only  notice  the  attacks  of  the  more  competent  men, 
sach  as  Professor  Requin,  who  begins  thus : — * 

" HoMCEOPATHY,  (^yjoiwt,  similar;  xofloc,  disease). 

"Let  us  acknowledge  that  homoeopathy  is  a  nicely  coineil 
word,  nicely  adapted  to  please  hellenists  and  impose  on  the 
pahlic.  But  what  a  pity  that  it  is  only  a  false  passport  for  a 
German  dream,  which,  under  the  mask  of  science,  is  really 
nothing  but  deception  and  lying ! 

"  §  I.  Preliminary  considerations. — Homoeopathy,  homoeo- 
therapeia,  homoeodynamia,  homoeo-sympathy,  Hahnemannism, 
dynamopatliy — these  are  some  of  the  names  under  which  is 
pedantically  advanced  as  serious  one  of  the  most  laughable  and 
wicked  pseudo-scientific  mystifications  that  has  ever  duped  or 
victimised  the  poor  human  race ! 

''But  let  us  restrain  the  smile  on  our  lips  and  the  indignation 
in  our  hearts.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  for  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  can  be  a  sanctimonious  trimmer  between  truth  and  error, 
superstition  and  philosophy,  between  the  panaceas  of  quackery 
and  hippocratic  medicine^  call  it  Baconian  or  positive,  if  you 

*  Article  *'  HomoDopathy,"  in  the  '*  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cal DictioDAries." 
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will.  I  boast  a  robust  hatred  of  every  evident  juggle  or  absurdity. 
Let  us,  however,  try  to  fulfil  our  task  coolly,  abstaining  as 
much'  as  possible  from  abu^e  or  lamentation.  Let  us  tell  our 
readers  frankly  what  homoeopathy  pretends  to  be,  and  then  what 
it  is  in  fact. 

"  In  order  to  fulfil  conscientiously  my  task,  I  have  submitted 
to  the  penance  of  reading,  for  the  first  or  second  time,  the  chief 
monuments  of  homoeopathic  literature." 

He  concludes  thus : — 

"  This  article  is  perhaps  longer  than  the  importance  of  the 
subject  would  warrant.  Is  there  in  homoeopathy  any  new 
truth,  anything  remarkable,  to  save  it  from  contempt  ?  No  ;  a 
hundred  times,  no.  There  is  nothing  but  error,  expectant  prac- 
tice, and  quackery ;  nothing  more  ! " 

The  verdict  is  given.  Homoeopathy  is  nothing — ^but  lying 
and  quackery.     Let  us  again  hear  Professor  Bequin  : — 

"  Hahnemann  doubtless  possessed  much  wit,  a  mind  stored 
with  scientific  and  literary  acquirements,  and  a  brilliant,  flowery 
imagination ;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  read  him  in  support  of 
a  true  thesis.  There  is  nothing  more  clever  or  reasonable  than 
his  '  Dissertation  on  Formulae  in  Medicine,'  a  small  work  pub- 
lished before  the  '  Organon.*  But,  after  all,  Hahnemann  was  a 
perverted  genius,  and  that  is  how  bis  great  talents,  once  astray 
and  lost  to  true  medicine,  have  only  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
great  scandal.  For  the  service  of  science  it  is  a  small  matter  to 
be  a  great  wit ;  before  all,  a  man  must  have  a  right  mind." 

Here  is  a  concession  !  If  it  be  absurd  to  formulize  a  treat- 
ment, can  the  treatment  be  rational,  since  the  formulee  represent 
the  real  treatment  ?  Hahnemann,  then,  has  criticised  a  thera- 
peutic system  false  in  itself,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  mode 
of  its  application.  A  wise  critique  is,  I  think,  a  proof  of  a  right 
mind. 

"  Under  the  old  name  syphilis  Hahnemann  admits  only  the 
primitive  chancre  and  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forms ;  nearly 
the  same  doctrine  as  Eicord's.  Under  the  singular  name  of 
sycosis  he  ranges  certain  other  venereal  afiections,  which  he 
considers  to  be  quite  independent  of  ordinary  syphilis;  affections 
consisting  either  of  excrescences  on  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
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branes,  or  of  blennorrfaagic  discharges.  In  the  main  there  is 
mach  truth  in  this  distinction  between  syphilis  and  sycosis,  and 
let  the  homoeopaths  therefore  glorify  their  master  if  they  choose. 
We  would  not  refuse,  any  more  than  Cicero,  to  recognize  the 
grains  of  gold  in  the  dung  heap  of  Ennius." 

M.  Bequin  seems  not  to  know  sycosis,  which  he  makes  a 
venereal  disease.  This  is  not  true,  but  he  shows  clearly  enough 
that  all  is  not  false  eyen  in  Hahnemann's  pathological  ideas. 

He  admits,  besides,  the  absolute  individuality  of  diseases 
to  be  a  true  principle  when  indications  are  to  be  sought ;  and^ 
in  our  opinion,  he  justly  criticises  Hahnemann's  mode  of  apply- 
ing this  principle.     We  shall  return  to  this  matter  presently. 

''It  is  a  rule  in  homoeopathy,  with  which  we  cannot  find 
fault,  never  to  mix  medicines  together,  but  to  give  them  always 
singly." 

Hitherto  it  has  been  my  wish  to  show  that  the  first  and  last 
eipressioQB  of  M.  Bequin's  pamphlet  are  not  in  exact  harmony 
with  truth,  even  in  his  own  eyes.  Let  us  now  examine  Hahne- 
mann's doctrine.     It  comprises— 

let.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  know  the  physio- 
logical efTects  of  medicines,  or  their  action,  on  the  healthy. 

2nd.  The  art  of  laying  down  indications. 

3rd.  That  of  fulfilling  them,  or  of  adapting  the  treatment  to 
the  indication. 

Ut.  Of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  know  the  physio- 
logical action  of  medicines. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  to  know  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
on  the  healthy,  it  is  indispensable  to  watch  the  behaviour  of 
the  human  organism  after  the  different  modes  of  absorption  of 
that  substance.  It  is  known  that  external  agencies  do  not 
produce  the  same  effects  in  the  same  doses  on  man  as  they  do 
on  the  lower  animals ;  therefore  the  physiological  action  of 
medicine  must  be  proved  upon  man.  This  action  cannot  be 
guessed  ;  it  must  be  learnt  by  observation,  as  Hippocrates  well 
remarks  in  his  treatise  on  medical  tradition.  From  his  thirty- 
fifth  to  his  ninetieth  year,  more  than  half  a  century,  Hahnemann 
devoted  the  most  laborious  existence,  the  most  acute  intellect, 
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the  most  scrapulons  good  faith,  to  this  toilsome  and  delicate 
work.  Then  with  immense  learning  he  collated  the  effects 
obtained  by  persevering  experiments  on  himself,  his  friends  and 
disciples,  with  those  observed  by  previous  authors,  so  as  to 
support  his  results  by  all  medical  tradition,  and  thus  obtain  a 
more  authentic  verification  of  them  than  any  subsequent  ex- 
periments could  furnish.  Thus  began  and  thus  grew  up  his 
materia  medica,  the  history  of  more  than  a  hundred  medicines 
drawn  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  recorded  in  his 
work  of  six  volumes.  Here  is  truly  the  ideal  of  the  experimental 
method  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of 
medicines,  and  food  for  the  enthusiasm  of  any  man  who,  like 
M.  Bequin,  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  Bacon.  We  shall  see 
how  blind  is  passion,  and  under  what  poor  pretences  it  ignores 
the  evidence  that  stares  it  in  the  face. 

"  Hahnemann,  led  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to  look  only 
at  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  through  the  exaggerating 
mirage  of  imagination,  lays  down  as  a  principle,  that  '  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  medicines  hut 
experimefits  on  persons  in  health,'  I  piust  say  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  take  this  exclusive  view,  as  if  there  were  no 
medicine  specially  adapted  for  certain  morbid  states,  and  in- 
capable of  showing  its  action  beyond  them ;  as  if  it  were  not 
clear  that  we  could  not  discover  in  a  healthy  person  the  property 
of  pomegranate  root  to  kill  tapeworm,  that  of  iodine  to  dis- 
perse goitre,  or,  in  a  word,  any  of  those  treatments  which  I 
have  proposed  to  call  parasiticide^  or  nosocratic  medications, 
(Elem.  Path.  i.  275) ;  as  if,  in  short,  observation  ex  usu  in 
morhis  was  not  finally  decisive  of  the  value  or  worthlesaness  of 
inductions  founded  on  the  physiological  action  of  medicines. 
But  why  should  I  insist  particularly  on  this  fault  in  Hahne- 
mann's pharmacological  theory  ?  It  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  colossal  folly  of  infinitesimal  doses.  Hahnemann 
declares  that  to  make  homoeopathic  provings  one  should  not 
habitually  take  wine,  brandy,  tea,  or  coffee,  or  that  their  use 
should  be  abandoned — a  declaration  seemingly  contrived  ex- 
pressly as  a  means  of  escape  from  disproof  by  numerous 
observations  to   the  contrary.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  be 
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declares  a  certain  number  of  medicines  to  have  been  proved  by 
limself  under  strict  rule,  and  that  the  peculiar  effects  of  each 
of  tbem  have  thus  been  determined.  This  history  of  symptoms 
got  np  at  will  in  full  health,  of  medicinal  diseases,  so  to  speak, 
pretended  to  be  capable  of  conjuring  away  natural  diseases, 
is  what  he  wanted  to  erect  into  a  materia  medica  pura ! 
The  disciples  have  added  to  the  list,  and  the  homceopathic 
pharmacopceia  now  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  medicines. 
What  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  scarcely  half  a  century  \ 
Bat  imagination  builds  fast,  aye,  faster  than  severe  and  positive 
observation." 

What  arguments !  If  M.  Bequin  had  attentively  read  Hahne- 
mann's works  he  would  have  seen  refuted  a  score  times  the 
objections  drawn  from  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  curative 
properties  of  certain  drugs.  Nobody  denies  this.  But  who 
caD  reckon  on  chance,  however  providential  it  may  be,  for  a 
knowledge  of  drug  properties  ?  Should  we  be  able  to  muster 
half  a  dozen  drugs  thus  known  by  stretching  the  figures  ? 
What  sort  of  method  is  that?  Has  knowledge  accidentally 
acquired  ever  been  adopted  as  a  scientific  proceeding  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge?  But  Hahnemann  must  be  depreciated, 
and  so,  instead  of  criticising  bis  method,  he  talks  about  some- 
thing else.  Such  is  the  art  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  of  deceiving  him. 

He  says,  "The  inductions  founded  on  the  physiological 
action  of  medicines  must  be  established  or  invalidated  by 
therapeutical  experience;"  and  who  can  doubt  it?  Has 
Hahnemann  brought  out  these  physiological  efiects  from  mere 
curiosity,  and  not  to  apply  them  to  the  sick  ?  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  to  know  the  efiects  of  drugs  on  the  healthy. 
Is  this  a  legitimate  method,  and  has  it  given  true  results  ? 
M.  Bequin  is  careful  not  to  approach  the  question  candidly. 
He  turns  right-about  and  says,  *'  Why  insist  on  this  first  fault 
in  Hahnemann's  theory  ?  It  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  colossal  folly  of  infinitesimal  posology."  Admitting  for  a 
moment  that  infinitesimal  posology  is  a  colossal  folly,  that  is 
not  just  now  the  question,  but  the  effects  of  ordinary  doses  of 
drugs  upon  healthy  provers,  and  the  records  of  poisonings  left 
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us  by  toxicologists  and  other  observers.  To  talk  about  in- 
finitesimal doses  is  only  to  divert  the  attention  of  inattentive 
readers.  I  conoeive  the  work  of  Hahnemann,  as  he  executed 
it,  to  be  free  from  all  objections,  being  the  true  method  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  effects  of  medicines. 
How  could  Hahnemann,  had  he  done  no  more  than  enrich 
medicine  with  this  science,  be  anything  but  the  greatest  of 
modern  observers,  and  homoeopathy  the  grandest  work  of  phar- 
macology ?     Far  from  us  be  M.  Bequin's  conclusions. 

2ndly.  Of  the  art  of  laying  down  indications. 

If  it  be  true  that  disease  be  a  disposition,  in  virtue  of  which 
frinctions  are  disordered  (dispositio  pr^eter  naturam,  l^dens 
operationes — Galen) ;  if,  as  we  have  shown  d  propos  of  the 
essential  nature  of  disease,  its  intimate  nature  cannot  be  recog- 
nised in  diseases  whose  causes  are  internal,  and  if  it  can  only 
be  known  by  its  effects ;  it  is  evident  that  therapeutic  indica- 
tions can  only  be  deduced  from  the  known,  sensible,  positive 
effects  of  the  morbid  disposition,  or  from  a  hypothesis  on  its 
intimate  nature. 

Rejecting  the  method  of  basing  the  indication  on  a  hypotheti- 
cal cause^  Hahnemann  substitutes  that  of  basing  it  on  the 
totality  of  morbid  phenomena  presented  by  the  patient;  this  is 
a  positive  experimental  method,  founded  on  observation,  in- 
stead of  an  imperfect  hypothetical  one. 

The  impugner  of  Hahnemann  will  again  appear  to  criticise 
him  by  attacking  a  process  of  application  which  may  be  modi- 
fied with  much  advantage  to  the  system ;  consequently  he  only 
touches  the  surface  : — 

"§  3.  Exposition  of  Hahnemann  s  doctrine, 

*'  The  absolute  individuality  of  diseases,  a  view  strictly  true 
and  held  by  all  pathologists  (see  my  Elem.  Path.  i.  126),  is 
interpreted,  both  in  its  nosological  and  therapeutic  relations,  in 
such  an  erroneous  and  exaggerated  manner,  as  to  become  only 
a  false  dogma.  A  diseass  being  given,  Hahnemann  will  not 
have  a  name  applied  to  it,  will  not  refer  it  to  a  genus  or  species, 
will  not,  in  short,  diagnosticate  it  in  order  to  treatment.  Every 
one  knows,  and  I  myself  have  repeated  it  after  a  thousand 
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authors,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  genas  is  far  from  being  a 
curatiye  indication,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
most  be  considered.  But  Hahnemann  expressly  forbids  his 
disciples  to  seek  that  indication ;  he  repudiates  those  who  think 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  be  a  pleurisy,  a 
hepatitis,  a  scirrhous  stomach,  &c.  '  Every  physician,'  says  he, 
'who  treats  diseases  according  to  such  general  characters,  though 
he  may  call  himself  a  homceopathist,  yet  is  nevertheless  really  a 
generalizing  allopathist,  for  homceopathy  cannot  be  conceived 
without  the  most  absolute  individualization/ — Organon, 

"As  a  complement  to  the  preceding  dogma  Hahnemann  pre- 
tends to  found  the  treatment  of  disense  on  the  sole  and  unique 
consideration  of  symptoms.  No  need  of  anatomy,  normal  or 
pathological,  no  need  of  physiology  or  nosography.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  to  present  the  symptoms  in  their  minutest  details. 
It  is  not  required  to  know  if  there  be  pleurisy,  typhus  fever,  or 
hepatitis,  but  if  there  be  cough,  and  of  what  kind ;  whether  the 
spata  be  thick  or  thin,  yellow,  green,  or  grey;  whether  the 
headache  be  frontal  or  occipital,  nocturnal  or  diurnal,  before  or 
after  meals,  &c. ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  pretension  to 
form  diagnostic  indications.  But  to  every  kind  of  symptom, 
even  to  each  variety,  however  insignificant,  the  rule  is  to  oppose 
a  specific  remedy.  Hahnemann's  method  is,  then,  only  a  symp- 
tomatic method,  which  assuredly  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  eye 
of  reason  as  the  best  possible,  but  as  a  method  only  to  be  had 
recourse  to  for  want  of  a  better.  This,  however,  is  the  least  of 
the  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  therapeutics  of  the 
German  heresiarch." 

The  most  wretched  of  indications  is  that  founded  on  an 
isolated  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  M.  Bequin  intimates  that  this 
is  Hahnemann's  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  very  wrong  to  mis* 
represent  thus  a  system  he  pretends  to  explain,  and  M.  Requin 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  homoeopathic  indications  are  drawn 
from  the  ensemble  of  the  present  and  even  from  previous  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  from  the  exciting  causes  of  what  Hahnemann 
calls  *'  the  disease."  Hence  his  criticism  from  this  point  of 
view  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  system  remains. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bequin  justly  acoases  Hahnemann  of 
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having  carried  to  excess  the  principle  of  the  absolute  iodi- 
Tiduality  of  diseases,  and  of  having  struck  out  with  his  pen  all 
pathological  knowledge,  so  fertile  in  positive  indications,  I 
have  too  constantly  pointed  out  this  error  not  to  recognize  it 
when  insisted  on  by  another.  We  may  most  truly  say  thai 
Hahnemann  would  only  consider  diseases  in  their  relation  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  having,  in  a  word,  adapted  diseases  to  remedies, 
thus  reversing  the  medical  problem.  Why  did  he  do  this  ? — 
From  an  exaggerated  fear  of  seeing  homoeopathy  degenerate 
into  generic  indications.  The  fear  of  one  evil  often  draws  us 
into  a  greater  one,  and  instead  of  adapting  his  method  to  tra- 
ditional pathology,  he  denied  the  truth  of  this  last.  But  truth 
in  pathology  should  no  more  be  sacrificed  to  therapeutics  than 
truth  in  therapeutics  to  pathology,  so  much  the  less  as  the  con- 
ciliation of  these  two  orders  of  truths  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
increases  the  power  of  therapeutics. 

If  Hahnemann  failed  in  the  process,  his  manner  of  laying 
down  indications  is  none  the  less  the  true  and  positive  one. 

drdly.  Of  the  art  of  fulfilling  indications^  or  adapting  the 
treatmefit  to  the  indication,  the  remedy  to  the  disease, 

"By  observation,  reflection  and  experiment,  I  discovered  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  old  allopathic  method,  the  true,  the  proper, 
the  best  means  of  treatment  is  contained  in  the  maxim — To 
effect  a  t^ild,  rapid,  certain,  and  permanent  cure,  choose,  in 
every  case  of  disease,  a  medicitie  which  can  itself  produce  an 
affection  similar  to  that  sought  to  be  cured  I 

"  Hitherto  no  one  has  taught  this  homoeopathic  mode  of  cure, 
no  one  has  practised  it.  But  if  the  truth  is  only  to  be  found 
in  this  method,  as  I  can  prove  it  to  be,  we  might  expect  that, 
even  though  it  remained  unperceived  for  thousands  of  years, 
distinct  traces  of  it  would  yet  be  discovered  in  every  age.  And 
such  is  the  fact." 

To  understand  the  relation  of  similarity  between  indication 
and  treatment  which  Hahnemann  has  substituted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  by  destruction  of  their  causes,  we  must  know 
how  this  law  of  similarity  was  found,  generalized,  and  applied 
by  the  illustrious  founder  of  homoeopathy.     A  little  fact,  gene- 
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rally  unknown,  bat  pointed  out  by  him  .in  his  transhition  of 
CoUen,  put  him  upon  the  track;  it  was,  that  bark  in  large 
doses  caused  aguish  attacks.  This  is  a  disputed  fact  even 
now,  although  M.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  has  discovered  the 
qoimne  fever.  But  for  me,  who  have  seen  this  fever  develope 
itself  under  syrup  of  bark,  this  fact  is  a  certainty.  As  bark 
cores  the  attacks  of  fever,  this  relation  between  the  physiological 
effect  and  the  cure  was  a  ray  of  light  for  the  translator  of 
CoUen,  and  hence  the  induction  eimilia  similibus  curaniur. 
This  induction  was  still  a  hypothesis,  for  a  general  conclusion 
drawn  from  a  particular  fact  is  always  hypothetical.  This 
foramla  is,  as  Hahnemann  says,  as  old  as  medicine.  What  is 
entirely  new  about  it  is  that  it  has  given  the  general  relation 
between  indication  and  treatment,  consequently  the  key  of 
therapeutics.  An  idea  is  bom  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius; 
it  becomes  his  life,  and  so  identified  with  himself,  that  from  this 
time  it  is  for  Hahnemann  a  question  only  of  the  comprehension 
and  extension  of  this  idea. 

.  M.  Bequin  sees  in  this  only  a  German  dream,  an  absurd 
foimnla  made  still  more  absurd  by  infinitesimal  posology.  This 
posology,  however,  was  far  enough  from  Hahnemann's  mind 
when,  in  1796,  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled  "Essay 
on  a  new  Principle  of  discovering  the  Curative  Properties  of 
Drags,"  followed  by  a  review  of  the  principles  hitherto  ad- 
mitted. In  that  work  we  find  the  great  man's  nascent  thought, 
in  the  condition  of  power  possessed  by  every  germ  that  begins 
to  grow  and  expand  itself.  Like  germs,  ideas  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  epigenesis,  and  when  the  seed  has  grown  into  a  tree, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  one  looks  back  with  interest  on  the 
period  when  the  exuberant  sap  ornamented  the  stem  with 
rigorous  branches.  We  shall  publish  in  fiill  this,  the  great 
man's  first  work,  when  we  shall  have  completed  the  translation 
of  his  first  studies  on  the  primary  effects  of  medicines,  and  it 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  law  of  similars  was  only  a  means  of 
reducing  to  order  the  confused  state  of  therapeutic  knowledge. 

In  fact,  every  system  of  medicine,  every  therapeutio  hypo- 
thesis, had  unfolded  truths  sanctioned  by  practice.    But  the 
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classification  of  medicines  and  of  treatment  was  entirely  arbi- 
trary. Confusion  and  disorder  were  everywhere,  and  wise  men 
resigned  themselves  to  scepticism.  Boerhaave,  when  dying, 
told  his  popils  he  had  mistaken  his  way,  and  hegged  them  to 
choose  a  new  path.  Stahl^  exaggerating  the  power  of  the  vis 
medicatrix  natura,  taught  the  expectant  method.  Lieutaod 
'  and  many  others  say  that  they  never  sncceeded  hotter  than  by 
leaving  aside  all  energetic  treatment.  Finel  declaimed  against 
polypharmacy,  without  knowing  very  well  what  he  talked 
ahout.  The  routinists  continued  to  give  evacuants,  alteratives, 
and  specifics  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  At  last  Broussais 
appeared,  and  with  a  breath  swept  away  all  this  arbitrary 
treatment,  so  that  when  he  departed  there  were  no  more 
therapeutics. 

While  scepticism  and  confusion  were  annihilating  the  old 
therapeutic  traditions,  Hahnemann  was  inaugurating  the  true 
eclecticism  which  separates  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  the  false 
from  the  true.  Enlightened  by  the  primary  truth  which  he  had 
established  and  confirmed  by  observation,  meditation,  and  ex- 
perience, he  applied  himself,  as  he  says,  to  discover  the  virtues 
of  medicines,  gave  rules  for  their  use  and  reasons  for  their 
efficacy  or  inertness.  Hahnemann  scientifically  built  up  thera- 
peutics. His  eclecticism  was  not  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  a 
choice  enlightened  by  this  fundamental  truth,  deduced  from 
experience :  similia  similibus  curantur.  This  art  of  fulfilling- 
indications,  of  adapting  the  remedy  to  the  disease;  this  art 
arising  out  of  observation  and  experience,  this  master  method, 
this  wise  eclecticism :  can  this  be  called  a  German  dream  ?  This 
dream,  indeed,  is  the  creation  of  experimental  therapeutics  ! 

Since  the  publication  of  the  essay  on  a  new  principle, 
HomcBopathy  has  undergone  great  modifications  and  develop- 
ments. At  first  exclusively  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases,  it  has  included  that  of  acute  cases,  and  even  invaded 
the  domain  of  surgery,  by  removing  those  afiections  usually 
consigned  to  the  operator.  And  now  not  only  were  well  known 
medicines  proved ;  a  number  of  new  substances  were  studied  in 
the  same  way  and  have  become  powerful  curative  agents,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Materia  Medica  is  so  rich  that  it 
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defies  an  ordinary  memory^  and  requires  unceasing  labour  to 
to  ase  it  well.  Beades,  the  application  of  the  law  of  similars 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  has  developed  many  very  important 
facts  unknown  or  left  unutilized  before^  and  which  amount 
to  a  complete  reform  in  pharmacy  and  the  administration  of 
medicines.  The  most  important  is  the  infinitesimal  dose,  a 
reform  which  has  drawn. upon  all  Hahnemann's  labours  the 
leproach  of  absurdity,  even  when  there  has  been  no  question  of 
doses.  This  is  the  argument  par  excellence,  the  universal 
aigament,  the  reftige  of  laziness,  which  it  enables  to  vilify  truth 
with  an  easy  conscience. 

As  the  law  of  similars  was  the  gradual  result  of  observation  and 
experience,  so  was  the  reduction  of  the  dose  the  result  of  prac- 
tical observation  of  the  useftdness  of  the  division  of  medicines. 
Hahnemann  did  not  imagine  a  priori  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
dilutions  to  the  point  we  now  find  them  at;  he  found  that 
medicines  given  according  to  the  law  of  similars  produced,  in 
the  ordinary  doses,  temporary  aggravation  of  the  disorder, 
which  required  some  time  to  subside  before  the  cure  was  per* 
formed,  and  he  therefore  reduced  his  doses.  Thus,  instead 
of  prescribing  a  grain,  he  ordered  a.  fourth,  then  a  tenth, 
lastly  a  hundredth  of  a  grain*  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
curative  power  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  division 
of  substance ;  the  cure  was  performed  more  pleasantly,  more 
speedily,  and  with  less  aggravation,  and  the  amelioration  or 
core  was  more  durable.  The  divided  substance  was  rendered 
less  capable  of  aggravating  and  more  potent  to  cure.  Here 
Boperficial  minds  will  perceive  a  contradiction  between  these 
phenomena,  and  will  use  this  sophistical  argument :  "  How  can 
a  substance  be  at  once  both  stronger  and  weaker  in  the  same 
circumstances  ? "  We  do  not  say  it  is,  when  we  speak  of  the 
attenuation  and  dynamisation  of  a  medicine.  The  first  shock 
or  disturbance  produced  by  a  medicine  on  the  organism  is  far 
lees  violent  when  a  small  dose  is  given  than  when  the  quantity 
is  large.  This  is  a  fundamental  truth,  known  and  admitted  by 
all  physicians  and  toxicologists. 

The  second  proposition  is  "  that  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines according  to  their  similitude  to  the  disease  to  be  treated, 
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brings  about  a  much  more  speedy,  certain,  and  lasting  cure 
when  the  doses  are  very  small  than  when  they  are  more 
massive."  In  what  does  it  contradict  the  first?  In  the  one 
case  it  concerns  physiological  actions,  in  the  other  carative 
effects.  There  is,  then,  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  in  ad- 
mitting these  two  propositions?  The  first  is  a  truth  universally 
recognised,  the  second  is  a  discovery  we  owe  to  Hahnemann's 
genius,  one  of  those  truths  which  carry  a  man's  name  down 
to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  to  his  kind. 

Let  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  curative  action  of  infinitesi- 
mal doses,  given  on  the  principle  of  similarity,  either  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  matter  by  study  and  observation,  or  hold 
their  peace. 

"  But,"  say  they,  "  who  pan  imagine  a  drop  of  the  thirtieth 
dilution  to  cdntain  anything  ?  Who  can  imagine  such  minute 
division  ?  "  I  answer,  dispense  with  this  crackbrained  imagina- 
tion. The  real  presence  of  the  divided  medicine  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  SOth  or  even  in  the  100th  dilution  by  its  curative 
action  in  disease,  when  administered  on  the  principle  of  similars, 
though  you  may  not  see  or  be  able  to  touch  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance in  those  dilutions.  But  your  reason  will  tell  you  that  the 
facts  are  such  that  it  appears  true  to  say,  that  an  infinitesimal 
dose  of  a  medicine  exercises  a  real  and  powerful  effect,  similar 
or  superior  to  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  dose  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  therefore  we  must  believe  (logic  demands  it  in  the 
absence  of  imagination)  that  the  substance  is  present,  and  aots 
in  the  triturations  or  infinitesimal  divisions.  Ergo  observation 
and  experience  must  verify  the  fact  stated  by  Hahnemann  and 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  numerous  physicians.  The 
only  criterion  in  such  a  case  is  regular,  bond  fide  experimental 
research,  under  the  terms  of  the  problem.  Who  has  ever 
attempted  this  among  the  opponents  of  Hahnemann  ?  They 
have  hitherto  claimed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  pleasant 
jesters  faimables  farceurs),  a  term  which  aptly  expresses  the 
low  quaUty  of  their  minds. 

Those  who  read  this  will  understand  the  reach  of  the  poso- 
logical  reform.  Every  one  who  has  watched  his  child's  sick 
bed  and  observed  the  rapid  and  easy  cure  of  the  gravest  pneu- 
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monias,  oommonly  so  fatal,  will  bless  this  new  truth.    I  will 

not  make  its  apology.     Is  it  admiration  or  indignation  that  is 

ready  to  burst  from  oar  trembling  lips  7    No  matter!    I  scarcely 

need  say  it :  infinitesimal  posology  is  a  great  tmth. 

I  ?rill  not  speak  of  the  dnration  of  action  of  remedies,  of  the 

new  and  wise  rale  given  for  their  repetition,  nor  of  the  exclusive 

use  of  simple  substances,  simple  formulas,  and  many  other 

secondary  matters,  it  would  carry  me  too  far;  and  I  must  not 

forget  the  detractor  of  Hahnemann.    In  closing  this  part  of  my 

subject,  I  will  say  homoeopathy  is  not  unmixed  error,  as  most 

physicians  declare  it  to  be ;  it  is  a  nursery  of  capital  truths  in 

therapeutics. 

III. 

We  have  sufficiently  established  the  value  of  tradition  in 
medicine,  and  that  of  the  labours  of  Hahnemann.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  respective  place  and  function  of  each,  and 
to  show  how  medical  truths  may  be  brought  together  to  form  a 
whole,  wherein  every  one  shall  take  its  legitimate  rank;  so 
as  both  to  appear  in  evidence  and  receive  illustration  from 
neighboaring  truths  and  its  agreement  with  them. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse  in  "  L'art  Medical "  and  in  the 
article  on  "  Dupuytren  and  the  Scientific  Constitution  of  his 
SurgeTy,"  we  have  divided  medicine  into  two  parts,  the  one  syn- 
thetic, the  other  analytic.  The  first  comprises  nosography,  the 
second  sstiology,  semeiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  thera- 
peutics. This  arrangement  will  enable  us  to  fix  the  place  and 
the  role  of  homoeopathy. 

Let  us  first  examine  its  place  in  nosography,  and  then  study 
the  influence  of  nosography  upon  it. 

When  the  physician  describes  a  disease,  he  does  not  trace  the 
picture  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  their  modes  of  association 
and  succession  from  mere  curiosity;  he  has  in  view  the  end  of 
his  art,  whereto  everything  must  subserve.  He  must  not  deal  in 
speculation,  or  give  the  rein  to  his  imagination ;  he  is  confined 
to  description  by  the  necessities  of  his  art.  He  describes  dis- 
eases so  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  them  in  all  their  phases,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  they  may  undergo  in  their  evolu- 
tions, that  ha  may  foresee  the  period  of  their  duration,  and  cal- 
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oulate  the  danger^  and  the  chances  of  a  favonr^ble  or  fatal 
termination:  that  he  may  utilize  all  the  information  he  may 
have  gleaned^  by  opposing  to  his  patient's  ailment  an  appropri- 
ate  treatment,  capable  of  averting  danger,  shortening  the  disease, 
and  diminishing  suffering.  Every  disease  is  thus  studied  in  its 
nosography  in  every  case  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment ;  and  nosology  classes  diseases'  in  genera  and 
species  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  science  by  bringing  to- 
gether diseases  the  most  analogous  to  each  other. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  made,  and  the  prognosis  laid 
down  by  rule,  the  question  of  treatment  comes  before  us.  Now 
what  is  the  traditional  rule.  The  illustrious  Professor  Lordat 
shall  tell  us  in  the  name  of  medical  tradition.  "  Empirics  ex- 
cepted, physicians  are  agreed  that  all  treatment  should  he 
deduced  from  an  indication.  The  proof  of  our  agreement  on 
this  point  is  that  we  all  insist  on  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
science  of  anatomy  and  of  human  nature.  Those  who  refuse  to 
do  this,  and  are  content  with  a  practice  founded  on  observation 
without  reasoning  y  have 'formed  a  sect  rejected  by  the  majority 
from  Hippocrites  io  our  own  day." — {Lordat,  Physiology.  240.) 

We  have  before  stated  that  before  Hahnemann's  reform,  the 
indication  rested  on  a  physiological  hypothesis.  ,  According  to 
him  the  treatment  flowed  logically  from  the  indication,  and  was 
fulfilled  by  medicines  supposed  to  have  an  action  contrary  to 
that  of  the  hypothetical  cause  of  disease.  His  own  method  is  to 
give  only  those  medicines  the  action  of  which  on  healthy  persons 
has  been  established  by  repeated  experiments.  In  short,  instead 
of  asserting  a  priori  that  the  hypothetical  cause  of  disease  must 
be  cured  by  a  medicine  of  contrary  action,  Hahnemann  bases 
the  relation  of  indication  and  treatment  on  a  general  law  derived 
from  observation  and  experience  stated  in  the  formula  similia 
similibus  curantur,  i.e.,  morbid  phenomena  are  cured  by  those 
medicines  which  produce  similar  or  analogous  phenomena  on 
persons  in  health ! 

Therefore  Hahnemann  completes  medical  nosography,  pre- 
serve s  and  carries  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  the  medi- 
cine of  indications,  for  he  substitutes  positive  indications  and 
treatments  for  abstract  and  false  hypotheses,  and  gives  us  a  for- 
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mala  drawn  from  facts  by  legitimate  induotion.  We  may  affirm^ 
then,  that  Hahnemann  has  crowned  our  nosographic  knowledge 
with  a  wise  and  truly  scientific  method  of  treatment,  and  that 
he  has  consequently  improved  the  synthetical  part  of  practical 
medicine  in  its  most  important  object. 

What  influence  will  nosography  exert  in  its  turn  on  Hahne- 
mann's method  ? 

We  know  that  Hahnemann,  through  fear  of  his  disciples 
seeking  a  remedy  for  each  kind  of  disease,  forbad  the  study 
of  essential  diseases,  and  declared  them  to  be  illusions,  chimeras 
ioveuted  only  for  the  convenience  of  easy  practice.  Hence 
all  his  inyectives  and  proscriptions  against  those  who  should 
call  a  disease  by  a  name.  This  is  a  serious  error,  although  it 
arise  from  a  good  motive ;  and  if  it  were  considered  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  homoeopathic  arch,  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
ignorance  and  sectarian  feeling,  might  operate  to  the  serious 
prejudice  of  Hahnemann's  work.  In  fact,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  homoeopathic  treatment^  is  to  make  sure  of  the  in- 
dication. To  do  this  is  to  prepare  the  completest  possible  pic- 
ture of  the  symptoms  experienced  by  the  patient  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  may  have  an  influence  on  their  deve- 
lopment. I  ask  of  the  plainest  common  sense  if  it  be  possible 
to  describe  exactly  [the  phenomena  of  a  disease  of  which  we 
know  not  the  name^  says  Hahnemann,  the  essence,  say  we, 
that  is,  the  fundamental  character,  the  forms,  the  different 
combinations,  the  varieties,  the  symptoms,  tesions,  the  ordinary 
eaases?  Without  this  fundamental  knowledge,  what  is  the 
pretended  picture,  or  representation  of  the  disease?  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  this  impossibility  to  physicians  for  them 
to  be  struck  with  the  evidence  of  it.  % 

Bat  the  case  to  be  treated  is  absolutely  an  individual  one,  it 
will  be  said,  such  as  is  never  seen  twice.  This  is  a  joke. 
Persons  affected  with  the  same  disease  resemble  each  other  as 
much  as  different  individuals  of  the  same  animal  or  vegetable 
species  do.  There  is  not  absolute  identity,  but  there  are  all  the 
characters  of  unity.  To  arrive  at  individuality,  it  is  enough  to 
take  notice  of  the  differences  wo  have  enumerated ;  as  forms, 
&c.,  adding  thereto  idiosyncracies  and  the  genius  epidemicus. 
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By  these  means  we  get  the  expression,  or  exact  image  of  every 
particular  case,  and  this  faithful,  scientific  picture  peanuts  no 
important  omission.  This  is  the  regular  proceeding  to  be  used 
in  seeking  real  and  positive  indications.  But  the  picture  thus 
furnished  will  scarcely  ever  find  its  analogue  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  it  now  exists.  We  know  this  perfectly  well,  and 
understand  therefore  why  (provisionally  at  least)  the  picture  of 
the  phenomena  follows  the  order  of  regions  as  in  Hahnemann's 
scheme.  But  who  does  not  see  how  immensely  the  practical 
application  of  the  method  will  gain  in  precision  when  the  phy- 
sicians shall  know  exactly  what  form  and  variety  of  malady  be 
is  called  upon  to  treat,  with  its  several  modifications,  lesions, 
progress,  duration,  and  danger?  He  will  then  stand  at  his 
patient's  bed-side  armed  with  theoretical  kuowledge  and  prac- 
tical skill,  instead  of  being  the  clumsy  copyist  of  symptoms 
incapable  of  verification,  or  having  to  toil  through  comparisons 
of  the  physiological  efieots  of  various  substances.  If,  then, 
Hahnemann's  homoeopathy  be  the  complement  of  nosography  in 
its  capital,  namely,  treatment,  the  nosographic  method  in  its  turn 
is  the  scientific  complement  of  the  application  of  homoeopathy. 
Homoeopathy,  again,  necessitates  more  full  and  exact  noso- 
graphic descriptions.  And  thus  these  truths  mingle  and  unite 
to  form  a  more  perfect  science. 

Let  us  now  do  for  the  analytic  what  we  have  done  for  the 
synthetic  part  of  practical  medicine.  The  latter,  comprising 
aetiology,  semeiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  therapeutics, 
will  admit  the  blessed  influence  of  homoeopathy  into  the  three 
first  divisions,  and  the  first  results  will  be  an  setiology  free  from 
hypothesis,  and  a  semeiology  based  on  a  richer  symptomatology. 
But  all  these  are  nothing  compared  to  the  therapeutical  reform. 

What  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  materia  medica? 
Chance ;  hypothesis  based  on  colour,  odour,  taste,  on  the  form 
of  plants ;  on  sidereal  analogies,  chemical  qualities,  and  finally 
the  effects  observed  in  the  course  of  diseases  treated  with  drug 
mixtures.  For  these  imperfect  notions  Hahnemann  has  given 
us  the  results  of  the  experimental  method,  ...  a  general  for- 
mula stating  the  relation  of  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  based 
upon  .observation  and  experience.     His  reform,  then,  consists  in 
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the  sobstitation  of  experimental  in  the  stead  of  bypothetioal 
therapentics. 

It  remains  to  detennine  the  value  of  the  law  of  similars. 
Educated  persons  know  that  in  the  sciences  of  observation, 
indication  is  always  conjectural.  Boyer  GoUard  says—"  The 
induction  of  the  physicist  is  founded  on  the  stability  of  natural 
laws,  whence  it  follows  that  his  conclusions  are  always  hypo- 
thetical. The  laws  of  nature  could  never  be  established  except 
on  the  universality  of  facts,  whence  it  follows  that  the  physicist, 
when  deducing  an  unknown  fact  from  the  few  known  facts, 
never  obtains  more  than  a  probabiUty,  greater  or  less." 

If  the  law  of  similars  has  the  same  value  as  the  inductions  of 
physical  science,  that  is  good  reason  why  we  should  view  it  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  therapeutics.  It  is  possible  that  the 
torm  of  this  new  therapeutic  constitution  may  be  changed,  for 
no  man  can  assign  limits  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  pure  effects  of  medicines  cannot  but  be  extended 'by 
contact  with  eetiology  and  toxicology.  A  classified  symptoma- 
tology, a  precise  pathological  anatomy  will  throw  fresh  light  on 
a  pure  materia  medica,  the  sphere  of  which  will  be  enlarged  by 
ulterior  observations  and  experiments,  its  terminology  improved 
and  its  primitive  divisions  be  cast  aside.  Then  those  substances 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  useful  in  diseases  are  ready  to 
the  hand  of  experimenters  for  the  determination  for  their  physio- 
logical actions.  If  homoBopathy  has  given  much  to  the  ana- 
lytical sciences  of  practical  .medicine,  it  will  receive  in  turn 
extension  and  improvement  from  them. 

To  conclude : — ^In  practical  medicine  homceopathy  has  worked 
a  real  and  scientific  therapeutical  reform,  both  in  the  synthetical 
and  analytical  point  of  view.  It  has  replaced  syncretism  and 
hypothesis,  and  is  destined  to  become  the  science  of  thera- 
peutics, the  true  medicine  of  indications. 

But  can  it  fulfil  every  indication  in  every  possible  case,  and 
80  represent  all  therapeutic  science  ?  Is  there  no  truth  to  be 
preserved  beyond  the  drugs  proved  on  Hahnemann's  plan,  be- 
yond the  law  of  similars,  and  infinitesimal  posology  ?  Let 
every  man  s  experience  answer !  For  my  own  part  I  believe  in 
certain  specifics,  in  mineral  waters,  and  other  empirical  remedies 
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which  will  perhaps  some  day  come  under  the  formula  of  simili^ 
tude.  As  to  the  little  doses,  if  they  succeed  in  most  cases  they 
may  fail  in  those  where  the  medicine  would  succeed  in  ordinary 
doses.  From  the  doses  of  Basori  to  those  of  Korsakoff  I  admit 
every  degree  of  the  scale ;  this  is  only  a  secondary  question  of 
observation  and  experience. 

We  have  ended  our  task  and  shown  the  rank  that  homoeopathy, 
or,  if  the  reader  likes  it  better,  the  rank  that  Hahnemann's 
labours  and  discoveries  ought  to  hold  in  medicine.  What 
wonder  if  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  his  great  work,  he 
was  blind  to  every  thing  in  medicine  except  therapeutics,  saw  in 
homoeopathy  the  whole  of  therapeutic  science,  and  failed  to 
perceive  the  bond  that  might  link  his  discoveries  with  tradition, 
and  the  vast  benefit  that  would  thereby  accrue  to  them !  A 
man  of  genius  does  not  see  everything ;  and  what  he  does  see 
is  through  the  prism  of  his  peculiar  idea :  that  is  human  weak- 
ness. It  is  for  us,  teachers  and  practitioners,  to  act  the  part  of 
magister  de/initionum,  and  to  set  everything  in  its  proper  place, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  unity  and  harmony  of  our  art 

There  is  more  excuse  for  Hahnemann  than  for  Boerhaave, 
who  wrote  thus : — I  would  prefer  a  physician  with  a  knowledge 
of  semeiology  and  ignorant  of  everything  else,  to  one  who  knew 
everything  but  it.  This  is  exaggeration.  It  was  error  and  ex- 
aggeration both,  which  made  Bichat  say  that  we  knew  nothing 
of  disease  if  we  knew  not  its  seat.  None  would  question  the 
importance  of  semeiology  or  pathological  anatomy,  because 
Boerhaave  and  Bichat  have  exaggerated  their  function.  There- 
fore we  should  not  account  it  a  crime  that  Hahnemann  over- 
rated the  importance  of  the  method  of  indications  which  he 
restored,  the  experimental  therapeutics  which  he  founded. 

Is  it  in  the  name  of  tradition,  of  truth  in  medicine,  that 
Hahnemann  and  his  doctrine  are  vilified  ?  No  1  The  sect  of 
the  orgnnicists,  which  has  occupied  every  position  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  schools,  pretended  to  effect  a  reform  in  medicine, 
and  most  completely  failed.  In  vain  do  they  teach  one  day  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  that  chastity  is  a  crime  another ;  the 
abyss  yawns  around  them,  and  their  senseless  declamations  are 
rarely  and  faintly  echoed.     Let  us  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
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troth  to  allow  principles  freely  to  ultimate  themselves  in  their 
consequences ;  and  let  us  close  in  the  words  of  a  prophetic 
thinker  of  our  own  day : — The  time  is  coming  when  philoso* 
phers  shall  say  to  sophists,  as  Ahraham  said  to  Lot,  "  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  take  the  right  hand,  we 
vill  go  to  the  left." 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FBOM  THE  HOMOEOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL  IN  LEOPOLDSTADT, 

By  Dr.  Wurmb,  of  Vienna. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  physician  of  a  public  hospital  must 
have  a  large  number  of  cases  of  diseases  under  his  care ;  hence 
bis  contributions  must,  at  least  in  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
prove  of  some  interest  In  reference  to  the  following  reports 
allow  me  previously  to  remark  that  they  are  the  result  of  five 
years  of  observation,  viz.,  since  1850  and  inclusive  of  1854, 
and  that  I  usually  prescribed  the  dOth  dilution  during  1850, 
1851,  and  1852,  and  the  sixth  the  two  following  years. 

During  the  five  years  8,789  cases  were  admitted  into  the 
hospital;  8,165  were  dismissed  cured;  881  were  discharged 
iocurable ;  21 1  died ;  82  remaining. 

The  admissions  of  the  several  years  were  as  follows : — 


Admitted. 

Died. 

Bate  of  mortality. 

In 

1850 

727 

•••* 

42 

5-7 

per  cent. 

»» 

1851 

737 

*••• 

35 

4-7 

>i 

f» 

1852 

776 

•••. 

40 

51 

99 

99 

1853 

828 

•••• 

48 

5-4 

99 

>• 

1854 

721 

•••• 

46 

6-3 

9» 

3,789  121 

The  average  rate  of  mortality  amounts,  then,  to  5*5. 

The  diseases  which  came  under  treatment  will  be  shown  by 
the  table  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  1850  there  were  156  cases  of  cholera  treated  by  us  in  a 
separate  locality;  of  whom  ninety-eight  recovered  and  fifty- 
eight  died. 
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The  various  diseases  which  I  purpose  discussing  are,  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  pneumonia,  pleuritic  effusion,  peritonitis, 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  typhus  and  nervous  diseases. 

I.  Ififlammation  of  the  Throat. 

There  are  but  few  diseases  which  offer  to  the  homoeopathist 
such  numerous  opportunities  for  verifying  practically  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  as  is  the  case  with  inflamed  sore  throat. 
We  will,  however,  venture  upon  a  few  remarks,  although,  perhaps, 
in  other  respects  this  form  of  disease  may  not  be  particularly 
interesting. 

The  cases  of  angina  treated  by  us  amount  to  173,  and 
are  arranged  as  follow. 

a.  Acute  inflammations  of  the  throat : — 

„  „  catarrhal  occurred  18  times. 

„  „  submucous    „       15    „ 

„  „  diphtheritic    „         2     „ 

i,  ,i  aphthous       „         8    „ 

..    Tonsillitis  [parenchymatous  „       67 


( follicular  „       48 

b.  Chronic  sore  throat  :* — 

catarrhal        „         7 


)» 
*» 


„  „  ulcerated        „         4     „ 

..        TonsilUtis  j  ^°\"''"'"       »         «     " 

(  aphthous       „         4     „ 


173 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  throat,  although  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  does  not  often  come  under  treatment  in 
hospitals.  On  account  of  the  slight  local  affection,  as  well  as 
little  constitutional  disturbance,  patients  rarely  apply  at  a  public 
institution.  In  the  same  way  that  ordinary  catarrh  follows  a 
varied  course,  according  to  its  extent,  individuality,  and  epi- 
demic character,  so  is  this  Ukewise  the  case  in  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  Nevertheless  under  homoeopathic 
treatment  we  may  regard  the  disease  as  of  short  duration,  for 

*  By  chronic  sore  throat  we  mean  inflammation  of  the  fauces  in  which  the 
tonsils  are  not  most  prominently  or  solely  affected. 
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it  rarely  lasts  longer  than  five  days,  while  the  expectant  treat- 
ment takes  eight  or  twelve  days.  n 

As  to  the  treatment,  the  choice  of  the  remedy  varied  from 
Hepar  snlph.  to  Galcar.  and  Belladonna.  For  dryness,  slight 
redness,  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
we  gave  Hepar  sulph. ;  for  greater  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  increased  sensibility,  attended  with  de- 
cided febrile  action,  we  administered  Belladonna.  Sometimes, 
after  acute  inflammation,  there  remains  behind  for  weeks  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  mentioned  as  requiring  Hepar.  sulph.  From 
repeated  experience  we  can  best  recommend  the  latter  remedy 
as  one  rarely  failing.  Nux  vomica  and  Ignatia,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  we  have  several  times  used  in  similar  cases,  have 
regularly  failed,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  as  the  direct 
relation  between  these  remedies  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  is  not  by  any  means  great.  In  only  one  instance 
did  we  succeed  in  removing  with  Nux  vomica  a  peculiar  irri- 
tability of  the  fauces,  with  a  swollen  sensation,  the  result  of 
inflammation. 

The  submucous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  catarrhal  by  great  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  by  great  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system,  with  tendency 
to  suppuration,  yields  most  readily  to  Belladonna  and  Merc, 
solub. 

The  action  of  Belladonna  is  so  well  known  to  every  one,  and 
even  to  our  allopathic  opponents,  in  the  disease  under  notice, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  remarks.  We  may, 
however,  here  state  that  very  seldom  have  we  seen  a  case  in 
which  it  was  the  proper  remedy  last  longer  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  that  the  subjective  symptoms  were  diminished  or  dis- 
appeared very  often  in  a  few  hours,  and  always  in  a  short  time 
after  its  use.  We  have  always  given  the  preference  to  Mercurius 
in  imminent  suppuration,  or  when  the  latter  has  already  taken 
place. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  tonsillitis,  we  have,  on  account 
of  the  treatment,  divided  into  two  forms,  viz.,  the  parenchy- 
matous and  follicular. 
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Parenohymatous  tonaillitis  seldom  exists  alone,  bat' is  mostly 
associated  with  sabmucoas  inflammation  of  the  fauces ;  hence 
it  requires  the  same  treatment.  The  duration  of  this  disease 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  whether  the  character  of  the 
epidemic  is  or  is  not  distinguished  by  early  suppuration.  In  the 
latter  case  we  have  observed,  on  the  average,  from  four  to  five 
days  from  the  commencement  to  the  cure.  It  is,  further,  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  at  those  periods  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  mostly  passes  into  suppuration,  by  the  employment  of 
Belladonna  the  disease  has  much  more  rarely  that  termination. 
Should  suppuration,  however,  take  place,  it  is  very  much 
accelerated  by  Merc,  solub. 

Follicular  tonsillitis  is  mostly  of  longer  duration.  Here, 
however,  there  are  several  foci  of  inflammation,  and  these  are 
in  different  stages.  This  form  not  unfrequendy  assumes  the 
chronic  character,  and  after  long  continuance  readily  suffers 
a  relapse.  In  fresh  cases  we  used  Merc,  solub.,  in  more  pro- 
tracted ones  Hepar  sulph.,  and  in  one  instance  we  experienced  a 
very  favourable  result  from  Iodine. 

In  one  case,  in  which  there  had  commenced  a  considerable 
diphtheritic  coating  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  Spongia  proved 
very  beneficial. 

We  never  saw  any  particular  result  from  the  use  of  Lachesis 
in  the  different  forms  of  Angina. 

{h)  Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Throat. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat  did  not  come  very  often 
under  our  notice,  as  we  have  had  but  twenty  cases  under  our 
treatment.  The  most  of  these  were  in  scrophulous  subjects. 
Hepar  sulph.  was  usually  prescribed  in  the  catarrhal  form; 
Iodine  proved  beneficial  in  other  cases. 

11.  Pneumonia. 

In  a  former  report  of  the  results  of  homoeopathic  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  we  assumed  that  our  method  of  treatment  had 
proved  very  powerful  in  this  disease.  Now,  after  five  years 
observations  we  can  not  only  repeat  the  assertion  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  but  must  state  that  the  treatment  is  much 
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more  in  fayonr  of  homcBopathy.  During  this  period  119  oases 
of  pneumonia  were  admitted  into  our  hospitcti,  of  which  110 
were  discharged  cured,  one  remained  under  treatment,  and  eight 
died.  The  absolute  rate  of  mortality,  viz.  6' 7  would  of  itself 
prove  the  exceUency  of  the  homooopathic  treatment,  especially  as 
not  a  few  cases  were  admitted  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pneu* 
monia  and  after  abundant  blood-letting.  We  may,  however, 
venture  to  abstract  three  from  the  number  of  deaths,  for  two 
were  admitted  nearly  dying;  and  in  another  case  death  was 
caused  by  cholera,  thus  the  rate  of  mortality  would  be  reduced 
to  4'd,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  honour  of  homoeopathy. 
The  number  of  cases  of  pnemonia  in  each  year  is  as  follows : 
In  1850  were  admitted  19  cases;  no  death. 

1851  „        „         85       „        .  „ 

1852  „    „    81   „     8  deaths. 
1858   „    „    15   „     2   „ 
1854   „    „    19   „     8   „ 
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As  in  the  above-mentioned  years  the  treatment  as  well  as 
nursing  were  the  same ;  the  diffisrence  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

These  fortunate  results  we  obtained  bom  an  extremely  limited 
circle  of  remedies.  Sulph.,  Fhosp.,  Aconit,  Bryon.,  Tart, 
stibiat.,  and  Belladon.,  were  those  employed.  Sulphur  was  most 
frequently  prescribed,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  case  in  which  no 
particular  symptom  indicated  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  pneumonia.  We  administered  Phosphorus  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  existed  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  or  where  a 
high  degree  of  erethismus  indicated  a  tendency  to  a  typhoid 
condition,  &c.  Aconite  proved  of  important  service  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  as  it  diminished  the  orgasm;  we 
must  leave  it  undecided  whether  it  exercises  any  influence  on 
the  disease  itself.  Bryonia  was  only  employed  when  the  pleura 
costalis  was  affected  in  a  high  degree,  when  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  was  caused  by  violent  shooting  pains.  Tartarus 
fitibiatus,  during  the  whole  period,  proved  very  useful  in  oedema 
of  the  lungs.     We  saw  on  one  occasion  very  beneficial  results 
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from  its  employment  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  long 
obstruction  in  the  absorption  of  the  infiltrated  matter.  Bella- 
donna was,  indeed,  bat  rarely  used,  excepting  in  two  cases  with 
surprising  advantage.  In  both  cases  the  patients  were  powerfnl, 
robust  individuals,  and  complained  of  great  confusion  of  the 
head.  The  face  was  swollen,  look  wild,  pulse  extremely  hard, 
cough  dry  and  spasmodic.  Arnica  was  only  once  ordered, 
because  the  disease  had  a  traumatic  origin.  We  soon  had 
recourse  to  Sulphur,  as  the  symptoms  were  those  of  simple 

pneumonia. 

III.  Pleuritic  effusion. 

Cases  of  pleuritic  e£Pusion  rarely  came  under  our  notice. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  pleurisy  under  our  care  were  rather  simple 
congestions  of  or  irritable  conditions  of  the  pleura,  than  inflam- 
mation attended  with  effusion,  therefore  they  were  placed  by  us 
in  the  rubrics  of  catarrh  and  rheumatism.  The  whole  amount 
of  affections  of  the  pleura  with  very  evident  effusion  reached  to 
thirty-five.  The  rest  of  the  cases  we  have  not  reckoned,  'as  they 
appeared  to  us  unimportant. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  this  disease 
in  different  individuals,  will  certainly  not  be  surprised  at  our  not 
passing  a  general  opinion  on  the  results  of  our  treatment,  but 
simply  stating  that  of  these  thirty-five  cases,  there  were  but 
three  deaths,  and  that  only  eight  were  discharged  not  com- 
pletely cured. 

Post  mortem  examination  showed  in  one  case  a  hemorrhagic 
effusion,  and  in  the  two  other  cases  an  effusion  of  pus. 

Respecting  those  discharged  not  cured,  we  have  to  make  the 
following  remarks : — Some  had  not  the  patience  to  submit  to  a 
longer  treatment.  Then  one  man  left  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  eight  days,  and  a  woman  in  eleven  days.  Two  more  of  those 
discharged  not  cured,  were  so  much  better  that,  perhaps,  other 
physicians  would  have  classed  them  as  cured ;  for  excepting  the 
physical  indications  of  organized  effusion,  no  other  ailment  was 
discernible.  In  all  the  other  cases  there  was  proof  of  more  or 
less  tendency  to  tuberculous  deposits. 

Twenty-four  were  perfectly  cured.  The  time  taken  to  effect 
a  perfect  cure  varied  considerably,  as  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
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of  the  malady.  Thas  in  one  patient  every  symptom  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  ten  days,  while  in  another  robust  man  the  cure 
vas  only  effected  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  weeks.  Pleurisy 
attended  with  the  greatest  fever  follows  generally  the  shortest 
ooQise,  while  on  the  contrary,  when  arising  gradually  or  slowly, 
it  disappears  hut  slowly.  The  age  likewise,  and  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient,  with  a  number  of  other  but  partially  known 
caases,  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Hence,  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  strictly  to  state  a  general 
result,  there  yet  remains  that  of  individual  cases.  We  may  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  maintain  that  many  cures  of  pleuritic 
effusions  are  effected  by  art,  but  we  can  nevertheless  venture 
to  assert,  that  many  cases  are  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  art, 
and  we  only  regret  that  this  is  not  the  place  where,  by  entering 
into  details,  we  should  be  able  to  prove  the  justness  of  our 
observations. 

Sulphur  was  here,  likewise,  the  remedy  most  frequently  used ; 
it  was  given  twenty-five  times  alone,  and  six  times  before  or 
after  other  medicines.  As  in  pneumonia,  so  also  in  pleuritic 
effiasions,  which  followed  a  simple  course  without  originating  in 
any  particular  dyscrasy,  sulphur  seems  to  us  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  removal  of  the  effusion.  When  the  disease  was  unac- 
companied with  any  considerable  febrile  action,  we  prescribed 
sulphur  from  the  commencement,  otherwise,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  fever.  The  latter  we  treated  with  Bryonia, 
especially  when  there  were  violent  shooting  pains  in  the  chest, 
more  rarely  with  Aconite.  In  weakly,  cachectic  looking  indi- 
viduals, with  probable  breaking  up  of  the  exudation  and  long 
standing  effusion,  with  approaching  debility,  we  found  in  Arse- 
nicum a  remedy  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  lauded,  to  which 
we  attribute  the  cure  of  a  case  which  to  all  appearance  was 
hopeless,  as  well  as  of  some  other  very  severe  maladies.  Besides 
these  four  remedies  Lobelia  was  used  twice  and  Spigelia  once, 
without,  any  result 
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SEPIA. 
By  Dr.  V.  Meter. 

{From  the  Hommopathuche  VierteljcLhr$chriftj  Ater  Jahrgang,  2  Heft.) 

(Continned  from  p.  664,  voL  ziii.) 

The  impediments  to  the  circulation  originating  in  the  portal 
system  must  gradually  be  transmitted  from  one  organ  to 
another,  as  we  here  observe  to  be  the  case  in  the  affection  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  The  impeded  reflux  in  these 
central  organs  of  reproduction  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  im- 
portant disturbances  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  it  is  undeniable 
that  these  disorders  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  reflex 
action  which  such  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes 
must  exercise  on  the  nerves  in  immediate  proximity  with  these 
organs.  Sepia  unfolds,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  a  large 
number  of  symptoms,  which  are  principally  seated  in  the 
stomach  and  colon.  In  the  first  place  we  will  remark  that  the 
tongue,  which  is  considered  by  both  the  laity  and  the  profes- 
sion as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  state  of  digestion,  is  covered  with 
a  white  slimy  coating,  accompanied  with  a  bad  odour  of  the 
mouth  and  variously  disordered  taste,  loss  of  appetite,  aversion 
especially  to  meat,  nausea,  particularly  in  the  morning  and 
after  eating.  Various  disordered  conditions  arise  after  a  meal ; 
a  very  annoying  weight  and  fulness  in  stomach  and  abdomen, 
congestions  of  the  head  and  chest,  with  supervention  of  rheu- 
matic pains.  Attacks  of  cardialgia  are.  well  defined ;  the  pains 
are  principally  drawing,  pressing,  scraping,  shooting  and  ex- 
ternal, at  times  even  to  the  back ;  the  epigastrium  is  sensitive 
to  pressure ;  pyrosis,  a  sign  of  an  abnormal  intermixture  ^  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach,  is  likewise  readily  induced.  There 
are  even  a  few  symptoms  which  indicate  a  perforating  ulcer ^ 
either  caused  by  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach, 
or  what  is  still  more  probable,  by  a  certain  acridity  of  the 
secretions.     The  following  are  the  symptoms: — 

A  severe  pain  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  on  swallowing 
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food.    Painful  eructation ;  blood  comes  up  into  the  mouth  (after  fast 
riding.)    Eructation  of  blood  in  a  very  warm  room. 

The  following  symptoms  we  consider  as  an  indication  of  the 
puhatio  ahdominalis : — 

A  beating  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis  while  eating,  becoming  greater 
according  to  quantity  taken. 

The  hiccongh  induced  by  Sepia  is  dependent  on  irritation  of 
the  yagus  by  the  hypenemic  condition  of  the  stomach  causing 
spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Hence  hiccough  is  a  very 
frequent  accompaniment  ot  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and 
especially  of  the  weakened  stomach. 

A  large  portion  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  disordered 
digestion  are  owing  to  flatulency,  which  are  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced by  our  medicine.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
abnormal  evolution  of  gas  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  attributable 
to  a  paralysed  condition  (atony  or  torpidity)  of  the  tractus 
intestinorum,  in  which  case  on  the  one  hand  there  is  an  enfeebled 
action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  on  the  other  an 
abundant  mixture  of  the  gastric  secretions.  A  greater  variety 
of  painful  sensations  are  caused  in  the  various  organs  already 
mentioned  according  to  the  greater  necessity  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  accumulated  flatus  either  by  the  mouth  or  anus^  and  the 
facility  with  which  this  takes  place.  Hence  we  And  among  the 
aymptoms  of  Sepia, — pressure  in  the  scrobiculos  oordis,  with 
yawning  and  rumbliDg-^(borborygmi  caused  by  air  moving 
either  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  fluids) — frequent  eructation, 
abdominal  distention  after  eating,  with  alleviation  by  discharge 
of  flatus,  colicky  pains.  The  stool  is  partly  costive,  partly  fluid, 
as  is  frequently  found  in  similar  abdominal  affections  ;  various 
symptoms  occur  before  and  during  the  stool.  The  urine  depo- 
sits earthy  sediments,  a  frequent  symptom  in  gastric  disorders. 

If  the  whole  of  these  symptoms  arising  from  disordered 
digestion  are  considered  as  an  evident  proof  of  the  sphere  of 
action  which  we  have  assigned  to  Sepia,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  following  symptoms  will  still  further  corroborate  such  an 
opinion. 

8.   HiBMORBHOIDAL  AFFECTIONS. 

Pain  in  the  rectum  during  stool  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time 
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while  sitting.  A  oontractive  pain  in  the  rectum  extending  to  the 
vagina.  Cramp-like  pain  in  the  rectum.  Cutting  in  the  rectum. 
Stitches  in  the  anus.  Burning  in  the  anus.  Itching  in  the  rectum 
and  anus.  Three  liquid  acrid  stools  in  the  day,  followed  hy  protu- 
sion  of  Tarices,  which  are  very  painful  when  sitting.  Protusion  and 
itching  of  internal  yarices.  Soreness  in  the  rectum,  mostly  hetween 
stools,  and  a  pressing  outwards  even  when  lying  down,  in  paroxysms 
evety  hour,  with  varices  of  the  anus  which  are  sore  on  being  touched. 
Great  protusion  of  internal  piles  when  walking.  Great  protusion  of 
internal  piles  while  at  stool.  The  external  pUes  are  painful.  The 
external  piles  appear  to  be  indurated.  An  attack  of  a  pressing 
drawing  pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  followed  by  a  mucous  discharge 
from  the  anus  with  tenesmus  and  shooting ;  soon  after  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  chest,  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  which  after  dinner 
passed  into  a  sort  of  fever ;  internal  heat  alternating  with  shivering, 
and  sweating  of  the  head  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  then  headache  which 
left  behind  a  pain  in  the  neck ;  the  following  day  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  attack.  Great  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  only  a  discharge  of 
flatus  and  mucus,  and  a  sensation  of  a  plug  in  the  rectum.  A  hard 
and  difficult  evacuation  although  mixed  with  mucus.  A  discharge 
of  blood  without  a  firm  stool.  .  Discharge  of  blood  during  stool. 
Blood  at  each  stool  for  eight  days.  Much  blood  during  stool, 
preceded  by  cutting  in  the  abdomen.  Some  blood  daily  during  stool 
for  a  long  time.  Bleeding  of  external  piles  when  walking.  Itching 
inflammation  in  the  penis,  causing  a  great  desire  for  an  embrace. 
Heat  and  itching  of  the  glans  penis,  with  soreness  of  the  prepuce. 
Heat  of  the  glans,  with  a  pale  red  and  at  times  itching  eruption. 
Red  points  on  the  glans  penis.  Great  moisture  under  and  on  the 
glans,  a  puriform  fluid  of  a  sour  saltish  odour,  with  itching.  The 
prepuce  matters  and  itches  constantiy.  Red  and  almost  sore  papulse 
appearing  and  disappearing  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  prepuce  and 
on  the  glans,  with  a  ticklish  sensation  on  being  touched.  Itching  of 
the  pudenda.  Soreness  and  redness  of  the  labia,  of  the  perineum, 
and  posteriorly  between  the  thighs.  Violent  stitches  in  the  pudenda. 
Blood-red  urine.  The  urine  deposits  blood  in  the  vessel.  -  Pressure 
on  the  bladder  and  frequent  passing  of  urine,  with  tension  in  hypo- 
gastrium.  Constant  urging  to  urinate  with  painful  pressing  in  the 
pelvis  early  in  the  morning.  Frequent  and  very  urgent  desire  to 
urinate.  Great  desire  to  urinate  in  the  evening,  with  burning  after- 
wards.     After  heat,  redness  and  puffiness  of  the  face  fbr  two  hours. 
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toon  followed  bj  fulness  and  inability  to  urinate  for  fourteen  hours, 
which  was  succeeded  by  urgent  desire  to  pass  urine  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  but  a  scanty  discharge  ;  many  similar  periods  of  stoppage 
of  urine  and  urgency  to  urinate  occurred,  on  the  last  of  which  occa- 
sions the  retention  of  urine  lasted  for  twenty  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  fluid  taken.  He  was  obliged  to  pass  water  two  or 
three  times  in  an  hour ;  there  was  pressure  of  the  bladder,  still  he 
was  obliged  to  stand  a  long  time  before  he  could  pass  urine,  which  he 
at  length  did  without  pain;  when  attempting  to  stop  he  is  seized 
with  agony,  and  pressure  on  the  bladder.  Pressure  to  urinate  early 
in  the  morning,  and  urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  in  which  he  only 
succeeds  after  some  minutes. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  hemorrhoidal  affections  are  the  most 
frequent  consequences  of  obstructions  in  the  portal  system,  to 
need  any  further  discussion.  The  Sepia  symptoms  which  have 
been  above  mentioned  are  concise  delineations  of  the  disease, — 
itchiog,  shootings,  burning  in  anus,  varices,  and  discharge  of 
blood  and  mucus.  We  likewise  find  in  the  female  provers  the 
intertrigo  hsemorrhoidalis  in  the  perineum  which  so  often  accom- 
panies hemorrhoids,  and  in  males  the  eruption  and  increased 
mucous  secretion  of  the  glans  penis.  Congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  is  often  the  cause  of  blood  appearing  in 
the  urine.  Not  unfrequently  a  species  of  spasm  of  the  bladder 
is  caused  by  this  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  in- 
dicated in  the  symptoms  above  detailed.  Although  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  this  affection  may  be  sometimes  cured  by  Sepia, 
although  there  may  not  be  any  perceptible  congested  condition 
of  the  mucons  membrane,  the  existence  of  spasm  being  the 
ooly  symptom  of  the  malady  indicating  the  use  of  our  remedy, 
nevertheless  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  mention  this  symptom 
here. 

We  will  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  affections  of 
mucous  membranes  which  so  frequently  result  from  stagnation 
in  the  venous  system. 

4.  Catarrh. 

{a,)     Catarrh  of  the  inner  fortion  of  the  mouth. 

The  internal  portion  of  lower  lip  as  if  sore,  and  covered  with 
nomennis  painful  blisters.    Swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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mouih  and  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  gum»  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  appears  diminished.  The  mouth  swollen  internally,  so  that 
almost  no  food  can  enter.  Pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  tongue 
(which  is  covered  with  thick  mucus)  impeding  chewing  and  speaking 
with  clearness.  The  tongue  is  painful  as  if  from  a  sore.  The  tongue 
is  painful  as  if  burnt,  for  some  days.  The  fore  part  of  the  palate, 
immediately  posterior  to  the  teeth  is  painful  as  if  burnt  on  b^ng 
touched  with  the  finger  or  tongue.  Vesieles  on  the  tongue  and  pwi 
as  if  burnt.  Sharp  biting  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Dryness  and  roughness  of  the  tongue  and  palate*  Frequent  dryness 
of  the  mouth  as  if  the  tongue  would  adhere  to  the  roof,  without  thirst. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  tongue,  which  is  quite  rough  early 
in  the  morning. 

(b.)    Catarrh  of  the  (Esophagus, 

Pressure  in  the  throat,  towards  the  back  part,  when  swallowing 
food  in  liquids.  Sore  throat  with  swollen  cervical  glands.  Pk^ssure 
in  the  throat  in  the  region  of  the  tonsils,  as  if  the  neckerchief  were 
fastened  too  tight.  Inflammation,  great  sweUing  and  suppuration  of 
the  left  tonsil ;  he  could  not  swallow  for  pain,  with  heat  in  the  whole 
of  the  body,  thirst,  and  burning  in  the  eyes.  Pressure  and  cutting 
in  the  throat  when  hiccoughing,  with  phlegm  in  the  throat.  When 
hawking  up  the  phlegm,  the  pressure,  pinching  and  cutting  become 
much  worse,  as  if  the  throat  were  cut  with  scissors,  followed  by- 
bleeding  ;  likewise  compression  of  the  head,  heat  of  the  whole  body, 
fever,  pulse  108  ;  towards  evening  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  he 
knows  not  whether  he  is  awake  or  asleep.  Frequent  awaking  during 
the  night  with  troublesome  dreams  and  phlegm  in  the  throat ;  on 
getting  up,  debility,  forehead  covered  with  sweat,  and  vomiting,  bo 
that  he  must  lie  down  again  directly.  Pressure  in  the  throat,  as  if 
from  a  plug  which  he  feels  he  must  swallow;  by  hawking  and 
coughing  some  phlegm  is  got  up.  A  constrictive  pressing  sore  throat 
immediately  over  the  larynx.  Sore  throaty  a  shooting  in  the  utn$ia^ 
both  sides  somewhat  reddened  and  very  sensitive  on  swallowing^  the 
whole  day,  with  shivering  and  accumulation  of  viscid  phlegm. 
Soreness  of  the  throat  in  swallowing.  Biting  and  scraping  sore 
throat,  posteriorly  in  the  gullet  and  in  the  palate,  as  if  from  a  violent 
cold.  First  a  biting,  then  cutting,  sometimes  also  a  pressing  sensa- 
tion on  the  left  side  of  the  fauces.  Scraping  in  the  throat  in  the 
evening.   Scraping  sensation  in  the  throat  in  swallowing.  Roughness 
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k  the  thioat  and  buming,  incteaaed  by  hawking.  Dryn$9i  m  (he 
throat  the  whole  day.  Dryness  in  the  throat  in  the  evening  before 
going  to  sleep,  not  diminished  by  drinking.  Feeling  of  heat  ia  the 
thniat. 

fcj    Catarrh  of  the  nose. 

Sneezing  every  morning  in  bed.  Frequent  eneezing^  toith  scarcely 
any  cold,  for  several  days.  Very  viscid  nasal  mucus.  Dryness  of 
the  nose.  Dryness  in  posterior  nares,  nevertheless  much  mucus  in 
the  mouth,  with  involuntary  urgency  to  swallow.  Feeling  of  dryness 
io  the  nose  and  fauces.  Obstruction  of  the  nose  ;  hardened  mucus  is 
discharged.  Stoppage  of  the  nose  and  difficult  breathing.  Stopping 
of  the  head,  and  creeping  pain  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  constant 
inclination  to  cough,  with  a  dry  cough  dining  sleep,  without  waking. 
Feeling  as  if  he  had  a  cold  with  fever  attended  with  weakness  of 
the  legs,  and  drawing  in  the  arms.  Severe  cold,  sore  throat,  rawness 
of  the  chest,  headache  and  toothache,  especially  after  eating.  Cold  for 
several  weeks.  Cold  with  diarrhceic  stools.  Severe  fluent  catarrh 
with  great  pains  in  the  occiput,  and  painful  drawing  in  the  hips  and 
thighs  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

fd.)     Catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi. 

Sudden  hoarseness.  Hoarseness  with  fluent  catarrh.  Hoarseness 
that  a  loud  word  cannot  be  articulated.  Hoarseness  with  weariness 
and  chilliness.  Hoarseness  with  dry  cough  from  tickling  in  the  throat. 
Dryness  of  the  larynx  early  in  the  morning.  Feeling  of  dryness  in 
the  trachea.  Frequent  pressure  in  the  larynx,  early  in  the  morning, 
though  without  pain.  Accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  larynx  very 
difficult  to  be  expectorated  by  coughing,  but  easy  to  be  swallowed 
even  when  deeply  inspiring.  Cough  from  tickling  in  the  larynx, 
without  expectoration.  Great  inclination  to  cough  from  creeping  in 
the  chest.  Coughing  and  sneezing  every  morning  until  nine  o'olock, 
with  sneezing  very  early  in  bed.  Coughing  when  going  to  sleep. 
Cough,  mostly  in  the  evening  in  bed,  with  vomiting.  Cough  is  worse 
in  the  evening  after  lying  down.  Severe  cough  when  lying  in  bed, 
only  in  the  evening,  with  little  expectoration,  but  with  bitter  vomiting. 
When  coughing  she  feels  very  ill,  she  is  sometimes  obliged  to  retch. 
Cough  which  affects  the  chest  and  stomach  very  much.  The 
mclination  to  cough  arises  so  suddenly  and  violently  that  the  breath 
cannot  be  taken  quickly  enough,  and  the   chest  is  spasmodically 
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contracted.  ChughwhieheauieatoawakeupmAemffhi.  Sensationof 
a  punM  rent  in  a  small  spot  of  the  brain  daring  a  slight  cough,  as  if 
something  was  rent  away.  Congh  with  stitches  in  both  sides  of  the 
epigastrium.  Cough  with  stitches  in  the  back.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  sternum  is  painful  while  coughing.  Spasmodic  cough. 
Scraping  cough,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  chest.  Cough  often  dry, 
asthmatic,  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  ^craping,  rough  soreness 
in  the  larynx,  not  perceptible  when  swallowing  food ;  the  cough  does 
not  awake  out  of  sleep,  but  is  severe  and  constant  after  waking; 
occasionally  there  is  rattling  in  the  trachea  followed  by  mucous 
expectoration.  Dry  short  cough  in  the  evening,  with  intermitting 
stitches  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  foi^  several  hours.  A  severe  dry 
cough,  with  stitches  in  the  right  breast.  Cough  with  slight  expec- 
toration, with  whistling  and  rattling  in  the  chest.  Cough  with 
expectoration  and  pain  in  the  right  breast,  especially  violent  when 
stooping  and  lying  on  the  right  side.  Very  frequent  expectoration 
of  mucus  from  the  throat.  Much  mucus  in  the  throat,  with  hacking 
and  hawking.  Mucous  expectoration  from  the  chest,  without  much 
coughing  and  without  dyspncea.  Mucous,  white  expectoration,  like 
millet  seed.  Very  salt-tasted  mucous  expectoration.  Grey  and 
yellow  expectoration  with  cough.  Yellowish  expectoration  with  a 
taste  of  rotten  eggs.  Expectoration  with  streaks  of  blood,  after 
dinner^  Expectoration  of  blood,  every  morning,  without  pain  in  the 
chest.  Abundant  puriform  expectoration  with  severe  cough,  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  and  rattling ;  the  least  motion  affects  the  breathing. 
When  coughing  nothing  can  be  expectorated ;  he  becomes  quite  out 
of  breath. 

fej     Catarrh  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

Mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  with  blood.  Discharge  of  a 
greenish-red  fluid  from  the  vagina  during  pregnancy.  Leucorrhcea, 
with  shootings  in  the  uterus.  Leucorrhcea  with  itching  in  the  vagina. 
LeucorrhoBa  as  clear  as  water.  Leucorrhcea  if  there  are  frequent 
eructations  and  retching.  Abundant  leucorrhoea  especially  after 
passing  urine.  Leucorrhosa,  like  milk,  only  in  day  time,  with  burn- 
ing pain,  causing  soreness  between  the  legs.  Abundant  leucorrhcea, 
with  lumps  of  mucus  of  a  bad  odour,  and  a  drawing  pain  in  hypo- 
gastrium.  Leucorrhcea,  with  the  appearance  of  pus.  Tellowiah 
leucorrhoea. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  sorprising  that  when  the  entire  venous 
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system  is  distended  with  blood,  that  the  mucous  membranes 
which  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels  should  likewise  be- 
come affected.  In  consequence  of  the  obstructed  circulation 
the  macous  membranes  become  congested,  mucous  cells  are 
formed  instead  of  epithelium,  the  proximate  cause  of  catarrhs. 
As  Sepia  induces  a  high  degree  of  venous  congestion,  it  hkewise 
occasions  this  morbid'  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  macous  membrane  of  the  mouth  becomes  congested,  dis- 
tends and  creates  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  The 
angina  faucium  is  well  marked.  There  are  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  cold  with  stopping  in  the  head,  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
assume  that  the  symptom,  indicative  of  fluent  coryza,  is  but 
an  alternating  action  of  Sepia.  The  laryngeal  and  bronchial 
catarrh  are  first  manifested  by  hoarseness  and  dryness  in  the 
throat,  soon  followed  by  cough  partly  with  and  partly  without 
expectoration  ;  dyspnoea  is  rarely  present.  The  Sepia-cough  has 
this  peculiarity,  it  occurs  mostly  in  the  evening,  when  lying  in 
bed,  or  during  the  night,  awaking  one  out  of  sleep.  The  seat  of 
the  irritation  causing  the  cough  appears  to  be  more  in  the 
larynx  than  in  the  chest,  although  it  is  undeniable  that  through 
the  hypereemic  condition  of  heart  and  lungs  it  may  also  have  its 
seat  in  the  remote  bronchi.  The  catarrh  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus  occasions  leucorrhoea.  We  have  already  shewn  how 
readily  these  organs  sympathize  with  the  plethora  of  the  venous 
system,  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  symptoms  of  fluor 
albus  should  be  so  well  marked."^  This  abnormal  secretion  has 
however  nothing  very  characteristic,  it  is  sometimes  clear  as 
water,  sometimes  like  milk,  puriform  or  yellow;  but  my  own 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  Sepia  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
leacorrhoea,  especially  when  originating  in  venous  hyperaemia. 
The  affections  of  the  skin  aire  next  in  order  to  those  of  the 
macous  membranes,  as  the  latter  are  but  continuations  of  the 
external  envelope  of  the  body. 

6.    Affections  of  the  skin. 

Soreness  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  body.  The  skin  of  the  whole 
body  18  very  painful  on  the  slightest  touch.  Itching  in  the  face^  of 
the  aiMM,  handSf  back^  h^t^/eet^  abdomen  and  genitals.     The  itching 
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is  changed  to  burning.  Pricking  of  needles  all  oyer  the  akin,  in  bed 
in  the  evening,  i?hen  warm.  Red  spots  on  the  neck  and  beneath 
■the  chin,  without  any  sensation.  Yellowish  brown  spots  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  around  the  neck,  which  desquamate  on  being 
rubbed.  Lenticular,  red,  and  unsensitiTe  papuls,  here  and  there  in 
the  hands,  which  yield  a  little  moisture  on  being  pricked.  Itching 
pustules  in  the  joints,  especially  in  the  bend  of  the  dbow,  and 
behind  the  knee,  on  the  foot,  in  the  CTening  and  early  in 
.the  morning  more  than  in  the  day.  Itching  blisters  on  the  face, 
hands  and  feet.  Painless  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  large  and 
small,  mostly  round  spots,  especially  on  the  hands  and  fingers. 

The  skin,  owing  to  its  absorbing  and  excretory  powers,  is 
subject  to  many  primary  affections.  It  likewise  often  indicates 
the  condition  of  the  powers  of  nutrition,  and  of  the  vascular 
system,  so  that  any  affection  of  these  is  quickly  shewn  by  the 
appearance  of  the  skin.  This  is  more  evident  in  obstructions  of 
the  circulation.  We  have  shewn  above  that  a  yellow  coloor  of 
the  skin  is  one  of  the  physiological  products  of  Sepia.  The 
continued  and  constantly  increased  venous  obstruction  causes 
an  unusual  sensibility  of  the  skin,  as  shewn  by  an  itching  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  soon  changing  into  a  burning  and 
shooting.  Subsequently  red  and  brownish  spots  arise  as  well 
as  pustules  and  blisters.  Sepia  is  of  essential  service  in  such 
affections,  especially  when  arising  from  obstructed  circulation. 
Its  use  was  attended  with  surprising  success  in  a  lady  who  was 
troubled  with  a  herpetic  eruption,  the  sequel  of  a  hypertrophied 
liver.  I  have  likewise  succeeded  several  times  in  removing  an 
annoying  itching  with  Sepia. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  symptoms  recorded  under  the 
head,  catarrh  of  the  throat,  that  the  glandular  system  which  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  skin,  is  also  implicated,  and  we 
only  proceed  to  mention  here  two  symptoms : — 

Swelling  of  the  axillary  glands.  The  gland  in  the  right  axilla 
swells  and  suppurates. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  that  abnormal  condition  arising 
from  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  venous  system,  with  which 
Sepia  will  be  found  most  amply  to  correspond. 
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6.    Rheumatic  and  Gouty  Affections. 

{a.)    Qf  the  Head. 

The  scalp  is  painful  when  touched,  as  if  the  roots  of  the  hair  were 
painful.  Yery  painful  twitching  in  the  forehead.  Some  violent 
undulating  jerks  of  pressive  headache,  entirely  in  the  forehead. 
Inching  jerks  in  the  head,  early  in  the  morning  when  rising. 
Tearing  in  head,  over  the  forehead  and  in  the  eyes  from  2  o*  clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  going  to  sleep  at  night,  tearing  in  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  on  right  side.  Violent  tearing  in  the  forehead,  extend- 
ing downwards  to  the  right  ala  nasi,  for  a  short  time.  Tearing  in 
the  left  frontal  protuherance.  Tearing  over  the  eyes.  Tearing  in 
the  left  temple  to  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  head.  Tearing 
in  the  occiput,  close  to  the  neck.  Tearing  in  the  left  cheek 
extending  to  the  ear  and  occiput.  Drawing  pain,  as  if  in  the  external 
stnface  of  the  forehead,  extending  to  the  occiput  in  single  tugs. 
Drawing  pain  in  the  occiput,  which  pains  when  touched  externally, 
as  if  ulcerated.  Painful  drawing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput, 
sometimes  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left  side.  Superficial 
drawing  and  horing  in  the  head,  more  at  night,  preventing  him  from 
reniaining  in  hed  at  midnight ;  the  pain  drew  towards  the  temple,  the 
ear  and  teeth.  Rheumatic  drawing  in  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
Tearing,  drawing  and  shooting  from  the  forehead  and  occiput  to  the 
vertex.  Tearing  in  the  superior  maxilla.  Os(;illatory  contraction  in 
the  vertex,  in  the  evening.  A  contractive  pain  in  the  forehead. 
Shooting  headache,  in  hoth  temples,  in  the  evening.  Shooting  head- 
ache, to  the  eyes,  outwards,  the  whole  day.  Shooting  in  the  forehead^ 
with  nausea,  (she  could  not  eat  anything)  ameliorated  hy  lying  down. 
Pricking  in  the  forehead,  like  needles,  daily  on  walking  quickly, 
with  vomiting.  Violent  headache  during  the  night,  with  vomiting. 
Violent  shooting  outwards  ahove  the  left  orhit,  with  entire  closure  of 
the  eye,  early  in  the  morning,  from  the  time  of  rising  until  noon,  for 
three  consecutive  days  ;  slightly  ameliorated  hy  the  open  air.  Pain 
only  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  mostly  towards  the  forehead,  a 
pressure  on  the  hrain  occurring  eight  to  ten  times  an  hour,  again 
subsiding  in  half  a  minute,  then  entirely  absent  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half;  it  returned  slightly  the  second  day.  A  dull 
pressive  pain  in  a  small  spot  of  the  occiput.  Pressure  in  the  vertex 
alter  mental  application.  Pressing,  digging,  jerking  headache  with 
stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  head  on  being  touched. 
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CbJ     Of  the  Teeth. 

Violent  toothache  after  eating,  in  the  posterior  superior  molar  of 
the  right  Bide,  foom  cold,  the  pain  then  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  finally  affected  head,  cheeks,  and  both  rows  of  teeth  of  the 
right  side,  ceasing  at  night  when  in  bed.  Toothache  in  a  sound 
tooth  when  in  a  warm  room,  but  not  in  the  cold  open  air.  Tear- 
ing toothache  to  the  left  ear  outwards,  during  and  after  eating. 
Tearing  in  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  incisors.  Tearing  and  jerking 
toothache  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  after  midnight. 
Rending. and  jerking  in  the  teeth,  in  the  afternoon;  worse  when 
lying  down,  with  great  salivation.  Single  jerks  in  the  teeth  day  and 
night ;  when  a  draught  of  air  enters  the  ear  or  mouth,  it  causes  a 
jerking  with  much  uneasiness.  Pressing  jerks  in  the  teeth,  mostly 
when  stooping.  Drawing  toothache  when  any  thing  hot  or  cold 
enters  the  mouth.  Drawing  in  a  hollow  tooth  extending  to  the  ear, 
aggravated  by  cold  water.  Drawing  cutting  toothache.  Awaking 
often  at  night  from  aching  of  the  molars,  extending  upwards  to  the 
forehead.  Dull  pressing  pain  in  the  molars,  with  pain  in  the  sub- 
maxillary glands.  Rheumatic  pressure,  goes  through  the  teeth  and 
forehead  in  single  jerks. 

{c.)     Of  the  Trunk. 

Stiff  neck.  Stiffness  in  lower  part  of  back,  so  that  it  can  only  be 
straightened  with  difficulty.  Stiffness  of  the  back,  which  disappears 
on  walking.  Painful  tension  of  one  side  of  the  neck  as  if  swollen. 
Painful  tension  in  the  left  shoulder  blade  towards  evening.  Painful 
tension  under  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  right  side,  on  the  left  side 
when  lying.  Drawing  in  the  shoulder  blade,  with  intercurrent  jerks. 
Drawing  between  the  shoulder  blades  and  above  in  the  chest 
Drawing  and  shooting  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  even  when  at  rest, 
causing  dyspnoea.  Rheumatic  drawing  in  the  testicles,  likewise  in 
the  thigh.  A  shooting  pain  from  the  shoulder  blades  downwards 
through  the  ribs,  in  the  right  side  of  the  back  during  inspiration, 
lasting  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  any  position,  rather  less 
when  walking  in  the  open  air.  Fine  shooting  in  the  shoulder  blade, 
side,  and  one  breast,  only  when  sitting  and  quick  walking ;  it  ceases 
when  walking  moderately,  and  on  leaning  on  the  painful  spot 
Shootings  over  the  right  hip  posteriorly  y  for  four  daye^  aJmoet  constant^ 
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Ae  eoM  not  Uemthe  niffht/or  pam^  and  the  tpot  wa$  painful  on 
hang  Umched^  at  tfvlcerated.  A  Beyere  pain  in  the  back,  as  if  from 
a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  stooping  suddenly,  accompanied  with  a 
shooting  tearing  pain,  so  severe  that  he  thought  he  should  fall  down 
and  lose  his  breath.  Pressing  the  back  against  a  hard  substance 
relieved  the  pain,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  shooting  in  the  sacrum 
when  raising  himself  up,  so  that  he  did  not  dare  to  move  himself  for 
pain,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  bent  double,  and  had  painful  shootings 
when  he  stumbled  against  anything  with  his  foot.  Bather  strong 
pressure  in  a  small  spot,  superiorly,  between  the  shoulder  blades. 
Pressure  on  the  spinal  column,  above  the  sacrum^  with  rheumatic 
drawing  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Burning  pressure  in  the  spinal 
column.    Pain  in  the  sacrum  when  walking,  in  the  afternoon. 

(d.)     Of  the  Superior  Extremities, 

Tearing  in  and  on  the  left  shoulder  joints.  Tearing  in  the  arm« 
from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  can  scarcely  be 
stirred  for  pain ;  on  hanging  down  it  becomes  blue  and  benumbed ; 
most  of  the  pain  is  in  the  night,  less  in  the  day  when  at  rest. 
Tearing  in  the  left  arm,  in  a  small  spot  above  the  elbow.  Tearing, 
sometimes  in  the  left,  sometimes  in  the  right  forearm,  near  to  the 
wrist  joint.  Tearing  in  the  hand.  Tearing  in  the  last  phalanx  of 
the  right  forefinger.  Drawing  tearing  at  the  under  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. Presnng  tearing  in  the  left  forearm,  in  and  on  the  bend  of  the 
dbow.  Shooting  tearing  in  the  left  wrist  joint  Drawing  pain  in 
Ihe  thoulderjointf  early  in  bed,  for  an  hour  after  rising.  Drawing 
pam  in  one  arm,  tiien  in  the  other.  Drawing  pain  in  the  right 
wrist  joint.  Drawing  and  pulling  in  the  shoulder,  when  at  rest. 
Drawing  in  the  arm  downwards  to  the  fingers.  Drawing  and 
shooting  on  all  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Squeezing  drawing 
in  the  right  shoulder,  as  if  in  the  whole  side.  Tearing  drawing  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  left  hand,  through  the  forearm  to  the  elbow. 
Qonty  drawings  in  the  finger  joints.  Drawing  and  tension  in  the 
left  shoulder  joint,  subsiding  on  moving  it.  Tension  in  the  elbow 
joint  as  if  too  short.  Tenaive  pain  of  ihe  middle  Joint  of  the  finger^ 
especially  when  bending  it. 

(e,)     Of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

Severe  tearing  from  the  hip  joint  to  the  foot,   hindering  sleep. 
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Tearing  in  the  right  thigh  when  walkings .  with  pam  at  the  part  ob 
being  touched.  Dsarmg  in  the  riff  hi  hum^  as  soon  as  it  is.  oold ;  r^ 
pain  on  being  touched.  Tearing  around  the  knee  and  ankle  bone, 
onlf  when  sitting  and  lying.  Slight  tearing  between  the  left  knee 
and  calf.  Tearing  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  right 
calf.  Tearing  above  and  below  the  right  knee.  .Tearing  in  the 
right  foot  Tearing  in  the  right  sole  dose  to  the  toes.  Tearing  and 
shooting  in  the  heel,  day  and  night,  painful  when  taking  a  step  as 
well  as  when  at  rest ;  it  was  pale  and  cold  and  as  if  insensible  when 
touched.  Tearing  in  the  great  toe.  Tearing  in  the  right  little  toe. 
Pressing,  shooting,  tearing  pain  in  the  womb,  extending  to  the  thigh 
when  stepping  out  in  walking.  Drawing  from  the  hips  downwards 
to  the  soles  the  whole  day.  Drawing  and  pressing  in  the  legs,  firom 
the  knees  to  the  toes,  worse  when  sitting  and  lying,  better  when 
walking.  Gout-like  drawing  in  the  knees.  Drawing  in  the  thighs. 
Severe  drawing  pain  in  the  knees,  when  walking  and  rising  from 
a  seat  Drawing  pain  in  the  leg  to  the  bed,  with  a  shooting  in  the 
latter.  Tension  in  the  sinews  above  the  knee,  when  walking  np 
stairs.  Tension  in  the  calves.  Tension  in  the  articulation  of  the 
foot,  as  if  too  short,  when  walking.  Tensive  pain  in  the  tendo 
Achilles.  Tensive  pain  in  the  dorsum  of  the  left  foot,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  walk  on  the  pavement  Painful  shooting  in  the  left 
thi^  when  walking.  Shooting  in  the  knee.  Shooting  and  cutting 
in  the  bend  of  the  knee.  Shooting  immediately  under  the  patella 
when  walking  quickly.  Shooting  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  also 
when  touched,  with  difficulty  in  walking.  Shooting  in  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  very  painful  when  walking  on  the  pavement.  Shooting 
in  the  sole  of  the  left  foot,  even  when  sitting.  Shooting  in  the  heel, 
only  at  night  Wakeful  for  several  nights,  on  account  of  a  burning 
shooting  in  the  heel.  Shooting  in  the  heel  and  in  a  com  during  the 
day.  Spasmodic  shooting  in  the  heel  during  the  evening,  as  if  the 
tendons  were  too  short  when  stretching  out  the  foot.  Burning  shoot* 
ing  in  the  outer  point  of  the  great  toe.  Painful  swelling  of  the  knee 
with  tightness  when  at  rest  and  when  moving.  Swelling  of  both 
thighs.     Swelling  between  the  tibia  and  cal£ 

Notwithstanding  that  the  rheumatic  and  gonty  affections 
have  not  been  considered  separately,  they  must  not  by  any 
means  be  held  as  generally  identical.  While  arthritis  originates 
in  a  dyscratic  condition,  this  is  not  usually  the  case  in  rheuma- 
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tism.  While  ario  acid  abounding  in  the  blood  gives  rise  to  gont  * 
rbeamatism  is  certainly  occasioned  by  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  akin.  The  predominance  of  uric  acid  is  caused  by  a  redun- 
dancy of  aoids  in  the. digestive  passages,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
blood  becomes  affected.  The  ease  with  which  the  skin  becomes 
affected  by  cold  may  on  the  other  hand  arise  from  very  varied 
causes.  It  has  been  assumed  in  the  course  of  this  essay^  that 
both  conditions  may  exist  with  a  high  degree  of  venous  conges- 
tion. Sepia  is  capable  of  producing,  as  we  think  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  the  primary  state  of  both  diseases,  from 
which  other  conditions  arise  presenting  either  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  not  finding 
among  the  symptoms  of  Sepia  the  diseased  products  of  arthritisi 
the  earthy  concretions,  which  have  been  considered  by  many 
authors  as  the  peculiar  and  essentially  diagnostic  indication,  as 
ve  could  not  expect  that  any  person  would  carry  his  physiologi- 
cal experiments  so  far.  When  we  consider  further,  that  in 
respect  to  their  symptoms  both  diseases  bear  a  very  strong 
resemblance,  that  they  both  attack  the  same  tissues,  and  that 
chronic  rheumatism  occasionally  passes  into  gout,  without  its 
being  possible  to  draw  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  disordersj  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  not  giving  both 
morbid  conditions  a  separate  consideration. 

In  passing  in  review  a  summary  of  the  individual  symptoms, 
we  shall  find  that  the  above  mentioned  affections  shew  them- 
selves in  the  head  in  various  ways  ;  the  scalp  is  very  sensitive, 
jerks  and  twitches,  tearing,  drawing  and  shooting  affect  layers 
or  small  portions  of  this  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  these 
affections  of  the  head  are  periodical  and  are  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  actual  vomiting,  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  females  who  suffer  periodically  from  megrim;  in  which  cases 
Sepia  has  in  my  hands  often  proved  very  beneficial.  The 
toothache  is  of  a  truly  rheumatio  character.  It  is  caused 
by  cold  and  a  draught  of  air,  is  aggravated  by  eating,  goes  off 
with  warmth  and  when  in  bed,  but  occasionally  returns  at  night. 
The  tearing  and  drawing  pains  are  predominant,  but  as  is  often 

*  Oicht,  wblcb  we  have  rendered  goiU^  is  more  properly  rheunuxHe  gout 
llie  teim  gout  is  nsaally  limited  to  podagra.  Its  Oerman  synonym  has  a 
wider  agxnfica^iatL   f£DB.j 
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the  case  with  rheuqiatio  pains,  they  are  not  unfrequently  jerks 
and  twitches. 

In  the  trunk  we  first  remark  a  rhenmatic  stifihess,  which 
especially  attacks  the  hack  and  neck ;  then  a  tension  between 
and  in  the  shoulder  blades  and  in  the  back;  drawing  and 
shooting  in  the  same  parts  which  increase  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  cause  oppression  of  breathing,  lessened  however  by  moderate 
motion  and  leaning  on  the  part.  The  quadratus  lumborum 
seems  also  to  be  greatly  affected.  The  pressive  pains  are  more 
subordinate.  Rheumatism,  we  may  observe,  is  fully  developed 
in  the  superior  extremities ;  tearing  and  drawing  predominate 
at  one  time  in  the  whole  limb,  at  another  in  different  portions, 
then  moving  from  one  arm  to  the  other ;  the  joints  are  just  as 
firequently  attacked  as  the  muscles.  There  are  occasional 
exacerbations  of  the  pains  at  night,  especially  when  at  rest — a 
peculiarity  mostly  observed  in  gout.  The  drawing  in  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  was  described  as  gouty  by  the  prover  himself.  In 
the  lower  extremities  the  spasmodic  sensations  are  of  a  varied 
kind  ;  tearing  and  drawing  indeed  hold  the  first  place,  still  we 
find  a  tension  predominating  (as  if  too  short)  and  shooting 
especially  in  the  fibrous  tissues.  Here  the  pains  are  for  the 
most  part  worst  at  night  and  when  at  rest.  The  joints  are 
sometimes  affected.  The  gouty  drawing  in  the  knees,  the  swel- 
ling of  the  legs,  the  tearing  in  the  great  and  little  toes,  may 
well,  without  any  deep  reflection,  be  considered  as  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  arthritis. 

As  the  motor  nerves  eventually  become  affected  in  highly 
congested  states  of  the  venous  system,  inducing  spasms  on  the 
one  hand  and  paralysis  on  the  other,  so  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
the  case  with  Sepia.  We  will  then,  in  conclusion  examine 
these  symptoms. 

7.    Spasmodic  Symptoms. 

Frequent  trembling  in  the  whole  body.  Trembfing,  shaking 
motion  in  the  whole  body.  Quivering  of  the  eyelids.  The  head 
jerks  and  twitches  early  in  the  morning,  six  to  seven  times  forwards, 
with  complete  consciousness.  The  head  jerked  backwards,  early  in 
the  morning  when  rising.  Twitching  in  the  neck,  with  shaking  of 
the  head.  Twitching  of  the  right  arm  upwards,  followed  by  a  trem- 
bling of  the  hand  impossible  to  describe.     Muscular  twitches  of  the 
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tnn.  Tirible  twitchings  and  jerkmg,  with  shooting  pain  in  the 
mascles  of  the  inner  Borface  of  the  hand.  Visible  though  painless 
twitching  in  one  posterior  natis  and  thigh.  A  twitching  up  of  the 
left  leg  in  the  forenoon  when  sitting.  Twitching  in  .the  left  leg. 
Spasmodic  muscular  twitching  in  the  thighs  when  walking.  Noc- 
turnal twitching  of  the  Hmbs.  The  forefinger  is  bent  inwards,  early 
in  the  morning,  it  coidd  not  be  stretched  out.  The  thumb  is 
immoyeably  bent  inwards  towards  the  little  finger.  Cramp  in  the 
hip-joint,  he  was  obliged  to  walk  about,  to  obtain  any  relief. 
Tearing  spasmodic  pain  in  the  hips  downwards  to  the  foot,  suddenly 
when  gomg  about,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Cramp  in  the  thighs 
when  walking.  Severe  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  at  night, 
when  stretching  out  the  legs  in  bed,  as  well  as  during  the  day  a 
constant  tightness  of  the  calf,  as  if  too  short.  Frequent  cramp  in 
the  inner  border  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Long  continuing  cramp  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  the  evening  when  in  bed.  Cramp  of  the  toes, 
repeated  several  days.  Cramp  in  the  second  toe.  Stretching  out  of 
the  neck,  straining  of  the  muscles,  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
&ce.  Sensation  of  an  ice-cold  hand  between  the  shoulder  blades, 
then  coldness  over  the  whole  body,  spasm  of  the  chest,  as  if  suffoca^ 
ting,  for  several  minutes,  then  clonic  convulsions  of  the  right  leg,  and 
twitching  of  the  right  arm  when  the  leg  is  held,  finally  trembling  in 
the  legs  the  whole  day.  Cramps,  like  weakness  of  the  nerves, 
ksdng  whole  days,  a  week  long,  sometimes  feeble  sometimes  jerking 
poise. 

8.    Paralysed  Conditions. 

The  eydids  ache  on  waking  as  if  too  heavy ^  as  if  he  could  not  open 
them.  The  eyelids  were  so  firmly  closed  for  two  consecutive  morn- 
ings, as  if  pressed  upon  with  lead,  without  adhesion.  Painful 
weariness  in  the  sacrum.  The  lower  portion  of  the  spine  is 
80  wearied  when  walking  that  it  feels  as  if  broken.  Heaviness  in 
the  back  early  in  the  morning  on  awaking,  as  if  she  could  not  well 
turn  herself  and  sit  up,  or  as  if  she  had  been  lying  wrong,  almost  as 
if  the  part  were  gone  to  sleep.  Stiffness  and  sensation  of  cold  in  the 
^ni,  as  if  without  blood,  still  without  any  external  perceptible  cold- 
ness. Sensation  of  paralysis  of  the  arm  with  beating.  Feeling  as 
if  the  left  arm  were  paralysed,  still  with  the  usual  motor  power,  as 
well  as  in  the  fingers.  When  resting,  the  arms  go  to  sleep,  and  are 
▼erjr  weak.     Numbness  of  the  hand,  it  feels  as  if  gone  asleep,  when 
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anjtiiing  is  bdd  or  citried.  The  hands  fretpently  go  to  sleep  at 
night  After  tttting  a  short  time  the  legs  become  quite  stiff,  and  go 
to  sleep,  and  have  a  creeping  in  them.  The  legs  go  to  sleep  "while 
sitdng.  Numbness,  and  one  leg  goes  to  sleep  with  sudden 
paraljrtic  sensstion  while  standing.  The  right  foot  goes  to  sleep. 
The  feet  often  go  to  sleep  when  sitting,  especially  eaily  in  the 
morning.  Tightness  in  the  left  thigh  and  leg,  with  a  painful 
numbness  extending  to  the  hip  joint.  Trembling  of  the  thigh  and 
knee,  without  coldness,  with  twitching  of  the  femoral  muscles. 
Slight  numbness  of  the  limbs,  even  when  stooping,  or  crossing  the 
legs,  or  reaching  upwards  with  the  arms,  &c.  Feeling  of  numbness 
in  all  the  nerres,  likewise  of  the  tongue,  with  confusion  of  the  head 
snd  loss  of  thought,  in  the  eyening.  Sudden  lameness  of  a  leg  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Cramp  and  paralysis  which  are  attendant  upon  so  many  mal- 
adies, are  often  the  natural  consequences  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  pressure  upon 
these  central  organs  produces  an  alteration  in  their  vital  force, 
and  thus  occasions  one  or  other  of  the  above  named  conditions. 
I  have  already  enlarged  upon  these  anomalies,  and  must  now 
confine  myself  to  the  few  following  observations.  Among  the 
spasmodic  symptoms  of  Sepia,  the  twitching  and  jerking  move- 
ments, the  cramp  of  the  calves,  soles  and  toes  are  especially  well 
marked ;  the  two  last  named  symptoms  indicate  an  affection  of 
the  entire  nervous  system.  The  feeling  as  if  gone  to  sleep,  and 
numbness,  are  very  prominent  among  the  paralytic  conditions ; 
actual  paralysis  seldom  ensues,  and  when  it  does,  it  rapidly  dis- 
appears. Heaviness  of  the  eyelids  and  legs,  painful  weariness 
and  stiffness,  are  the  precursors  of  the  condition  in  question. 

9.    Dropsy. 

Dropsical  effusion  is  in  most  cases  the  final  result  of 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  have  existed  for  a 
long  time.  Whenever  there  is  an  impeded  flow  of  the  venous 
blood,  whenever  the  liver  and  heart  are  diseased,  and  the 
circulation  is  obstructed,  serious  injury  will  ere  long  be  produced. 
The  few  following  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  both 
local  and  general  dropsy. 
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Swelling  of  the  whole  body,  of  the  face,  abdomen,  lega  and  acmsi 
to  the  wrist,  without  thirst,  with  great  dyapncea,  for  three  weeks 
with  fever,  alternating  every  two  and  three  days  with  chilliness  and 
heat  at  irregular  hours,  even  during  the  night,  heat  and  perspiration 
all  over.  Swelling  of  the  wrist  joint,  in  the  evening,  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  and  about  the  ankle;  the  joints  were  numbed  when 
moving;  the  swelling  disappeared  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
parts  were  painful  when  touched.  The  swelling  of  the  leg  increased 
to  the  knee  while  sitting  and  standing,  it  disappeared  on  walking. 
Swellmg  of  the  feet     The  feet  swell  with  much  walking. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  the  principal  kinds  of  pains  and 
sensations  whioh  Sepia  is  capable  of  indttoing  ia  a  healthy 
person. 

Tearing  (head,   ears,  face,  teeth,  anus,  urinary  organs,  genitals, 

chest,  extremities). 
Drawing  (head,  ears,  face,  teeth,  stomach,  abdomen,  genitals,  chest, 

back,  extremities). 
Tension  (head,  face,  mouth,  abdomen,  anus,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
Shootmg,  stitches  (head,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  teeth,  throat,  stom- 
ach,   abdomen,    anus,    urinary  organs,  genitals,  chest,   back, 

extremities.) 
Cuttmg  (mouth,   throat,  stomach,  abdomen,  anus,  urinary  organs, 

genitals,  lower  extremities). 
Burning   (eyes,  teeth,  mouth,  throat,    stomach,    abdomen,    anus, 

urinary  organs,  genitals,  chest,  extremities). 
Soreness  (head,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  mouth,  throat,  abdomen,  anus, 

genitals,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
Pressure  (head,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &ce,  teeth,  throat,  stomach,  abdomen, 

bronchi,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
DuU  pains  (head,  teeth  and  stomach). 
Twitches  (head,  eyes,  abdomen,  genitals,  back,  extremities). 
Jerks  (head,  teeth,  throat). 
Bitmg  (eyes,   teeth,  mouth,  throat,   anus,   urinary   organs,   lower 

extremities). 
Itching  (head,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  abdomen,  anus,  urinary  organs, 

genitals,  chest,  back,  extremities). 
Tickling  (bronchi,  face,  extremities). 
Pulsatbn  and  beating  (head,  teeth,  stomach,  chest). 
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Squeeiing  (head^  abdomen). 

Spasmodic  pain  (anas,  lower  extremities). 

Spasmodic  pains  (face,  stomach). 

Pressing,  and  pressing  together  (head,  genitals,  back). 

Pressing,  outwards  (ears,  stomach,  anus). 

Boring  (head,  stomach,  lower  extremities). 

Diggmg  (head,  teeth,  abdomen). 

Rending  (eyes,  urinary  organs). 

Pinching  (throat,  urinary  organs). 

Gnawing  (teeth,  stomach). 

Ck>nstriction  (chest,  back). 

Rumbling  (stomach,  abdomen). 

Painful  weariness  (back). 

Bruised  pain  (of  the  extremities). 

Pain  as  of  dislocation  (back,  upper  extremities). 

Pain  as  of  contusion  (face). 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  subject  and  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  properties  of  Sepia,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions : — 

Ist  Sepia  has  its  sphere  of  action  in  the  portal  system,  in 
which  it  causes  obstructions. 

2nd.  Most  of  its  symptoms  indicate  a  high  degree  of  venons 
congestion. 

8rd.  It  is  characterised  by  torpidity  and  depression,  often 
ending  in  perfect  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 

4th.  Hence  it  is  suitable  in  mild  and  easy  dispositions,  there- 
fore especially  for  women. 

5th.  The  affections  arise  and  increase  in  severity,  mostly  in 
the  evening  and  at  night,  during  and  immediately  after  a  meal. 

6th.  The  affections  either  disappear  during,  or  are  alleviated 
by,  active  exercise,  and  by  pressure  of  the  painful  part. 

7th.  The  affections  are  often  accompanied  with  chilliness. 

8th.  Great  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  cold  air. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  review,  in  a  few  words,  some  distin- 
guishing marks  between  Sepia  and  its  closely  related  remedies. 

Different  Diagnostic  Indications. 

FulsatiUa  and  Nux  vomica  stand  next  to  Sepia.  Whilst 
these  remedies,  which  Hahnemann  placed  amongst  the  Poly- 
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chrests,  evince  their  healing  powers,  both  in  acnte  and  chronic 
diseases,  and  hence  most  possess  a  greater  and  more  extensive 
sphere  of  action,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  cnradve  action  of 
Sepia  is  principally  observed  in  chronic  maladies,  or  in  such 
acQte  diseases  which  arise  from  a  chronic  morbid  process. 
The  similarity  of  action  is  attribntable  to  the  great  influence 
which  these  remedies  have  on  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

But  the  action  of  Pulsatilla  and  Nux  occurs  under  very 
different  conditions,  and  the  abdominal  disorders  for  the  most 
part  arise  from  other  morbid  afiections.  These  two  remedies 
influence  almost  the  entire  range  of  organic  life,  and  their 
most  prominent  symptoms  are  not  by  any  means  centred  in  the 
venous  system.  Hence  its  symptoms  must  be  referred  to  an 
entirely  different  type  of  disease  from  those  of  Sepia. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  character  of 
torpor  and  depression  is  not  peculiar  to  Puis,  or  Nux,  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  that  they  cause  a  great  excitement 
of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  inducing  fever  and  a  state 
of  congestion  far  exceeding  in  violence  what  is  produced  by 
Sepia.  The  congestion  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  inflam- 
mation, and  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  attains  a  high 
degree  of  development — conditions  which  are  not  indicated  by 
Sepia.  Hence  Nux  is  especially  suitable  for  the  sanguine 
temperament,  and  for  men.  Pulsatilla  accords  with  Sepia  in 
being  suitable  for  mild,  yielding  dispositions,  particularly  for 
women,  but  its  action  on  the  sexual  organs  is  in  many  points 
opposed  to  that  of  Sepia.  Fiually  it  may  be  still  Airther 
observed,  that  the  physiological  action  of  Nux  is  more  developed 
in  the  morning,  Pulsatilla  mostly  in  the  evening,  while  the 
symptoms  of  Sepia  are  most  frequently  induced,  or  at  least 
aggravated  at  night. 

Bespecting  the  dose  in  which  Sepia  was  administered,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  high  dilutions  were  commonly  employed.  I 
have,  according  to  circumstances,  prescribed  the  decimal  6th, 
12th,  as  well  as  the  80th,  potencies 
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REVIEWS. 


Report  ofiJie  Committee  fnr  Scientific  Inquiries  in  relation  to 
the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1854,  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Commafid  of  Her  Majesty. 

*'  My  experience  of  this  department,  brief  as  it  has  been, 
strongly  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  the  great  want  that  is 
now  felt  of  some  systematic  record  of  cases  of  Choleraic  disease, 
their  treatment  and  results,  with  a  view  to  determine  in  so  far 
as  may  be  possible  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this  formidable 
epidemic.  Hitherto  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  such  a  record ;  and  as  I  find  that  my  feeling  of  the  want 
is  very  generally  shared  by  the  medical  profession,  I  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty'  Goyemment  to  the 
nomination  of  a  Medical  Council  representing  all  branches  of 
the  profession  *  *  *  *  By  means  of  a  return  in  the  accom- 
panying forms,  the  observations  of  all  qualified  practitioners 
on  the  cases  that  come  under  their  care,  may  be  collected  and 
made  available  for  determining  the  laws  which  regulate  choleraic 
disease,  and  the  eflFects  of  the  different  systems  of  treatment 
now  in  use."  Thus  wrote  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  the  medical  profession,  addressing  to  them  this  general  invi- 
tation, and  nominating  a  medical  council  having  the  highest 
national  sanction,  and  intrusted  with  the  greatest  national  re- 
sponsibility. Let  us  see  how  the  gentlemen  selected  for  so 
high  a  trust  discharged  the  duties  it  involved. — "  Soon  after 
your  having  constituted  a  medical  council  to  advise  the  Board 
of  Health  on  matters  relative  to  the  then  prevailing  epidemic  of 
cholera,  this  council  thought  it  convenient  for  the  despatch  of 
business  that  subjects  referred  to  them  should  be  distributed 
among  certain  committees  of  their  number ;  and  on  this  plan 
we,  the  undersigned,  were  requested  to  become  a  committee  for 
the  scientific  purposes  of  this  council. 

"  Two  special  duties  accordingly  devolved  upon  us :— ^r*/, 
to  suggest  the  institution  of  particular  scientific  inquiries  which 
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we  thought  likely,  by  bettering  medical  knowledge  of  the  dis* 
ease,  to  strengthen  the  public  resoarces  for  its  prevention  and 
core ;  secondly,  to  review,  as  laid  before  us,  the  various  points 
of  this  investigation,  and  to  submit  to  give  our  judgment  of  its 
resalts.  *  ^  *  Our  principal  aims  and  the  methods  by  which 
their  attainment  was  sought,  have  been  as  follows  :-— 

"  Ist  With  a  view  to  the  descriptive  history  of  cholera,  we 
have  examined  the  larger  statistics  of  this  invasion ;  as  to  the 
places  wherein  the  disease  chiefly  prevailed ;  as  to  the  influence 
of  age,  sex,  and  employment  in  favouring  its  attack ;  and  as  to 
its  own  pathological  stages  and  periods ; — 

"  2Dd.  In  the  hope  to  gain  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
caoses  of  the  disease,  we  thought  it  of  primary  importance  that 
the  air  and  water  of  the  metropolis  during  the  epidemic  period 
should  be  studiously  observed ;  and  that  special  inquiries  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  into  the  state  of  these  universal  in- 
fluences in  districts  actually  infected  with  cholera; — and 

"  3rd.  With  the  object  of  increasing  for  our  profession  the 
present  insufficient  resources  of  medical  treatment,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  procure  comparative  records  of  various  therapeu- 
tical experience  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  have  invited 
from  persons  versed  in  such  inquiry,  an  elucidation  of  those 
questions  in  the  practical  pathology  of  cholera  which  appeared 
to  us  most  urgent  for  solution." 

"  When  persons,  not  accustomed  to  accurate  investigation," 
ohserves  the  writer  of  this  Beport,  "  attempt  to  compare  to- 
gether the  results  of  various  treatment,  as  tested  by  death  or 
recovery,  they  are  seldom  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against 
the  immense  fallacy  of  leaving  unexpressed  the  decrees  of  the 
disease,  against  which  this  or  that  medicine  has  prevailed." 
Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  determine  from  the  data  afforded  by  the 
information  given  in  the  tables  before  us,  what  we  should  anti- 
cipate to  be  the  mortality  of  38  cases  of  cholera,  22  of  which 
passed  into  collapse  in   Golden-square  between  the  10th  of 
August  to  the  8th  of  Oct.,  1854.     The  three  questions  to  be 
answered,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  tLro—JirBi,  whether  the 
number  of  collapse-cases  was  under  or  above  the  average,  for 
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this  is  ODe  of  tho  most  certain  tests  of  the  severity  or  leniency 
of  the  disease ; — second,  how  far  the  locality  was  likely  to  ope- 
rate as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  element  on  the  course  and 
result  of  the  cases ; — and  thirds  whether  the  time  involved  a 
mild  or  malignant  period  of  the  epidemic's  continuance.  In 
reply  to  the  first  question  we  learn  at  p.  17,  that  out  of  3,596  cases 
2,431  passed  into  collapse,  so  that  by  the  simple  rule  of  three 
we  know  that,  to  afford  an  average  mortality,  22  out  of  the  88 
should  have  done  so  in  the  Golden  Square  Hospital.  This  is 
exactly  the  number  stated  in  the  tables,  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  cases  treated  there  were  a  fair  sample  of  those 
treated  over  London.  The  mortality  (omitting  fractions)  of 
these  2,431  cases  was  66  per  cent,  or  1,627  persons.  In  short, 
the  number  died  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  average  mor- 
tality of  this  class  of  cases  would  have  expected  to  die.  So 
much  for  the  first  question :  let  us  now  ascertain  the  reply  to 
the  second.  What  was  the  condition  of  Golden  Square  ?  Was 
it  healthy  or  otherwise  ?  Again  we  quote  our  book,  p.  49.  "  In 
the  three  registration  sub-distiicts  of  St.  Ann's,  Golden  Square 
and  Berwick  Street,  together  comprising  a  population  of  42,000 
persons,  it  appears  that  there  occurred  687  deaths  firom  cholera, 
being  at  the  rate  of  128  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
general  cholera-rate  was  only  60  to  the  same  number."  "  A 
striking  feature  of  the  outbreak  was  its  extreme  suddenness 
as  measured  by  the  large  number  of  persons  simultaneously 
attacked.  Its  greatest  local  diffusion  appears  to  have  been 
reached  on  the  second  if  not  on  the  first  day  from  its  com- 
mencement ;  it  remained  of  equal  prevalence  for  two  days,  and 
on  each  of  the  two  following  underwent  a  decline  of  50  per 
cent." 

We  find,  then,  our  sample  of  cholera  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  part  in  all  London  where  the  disease  was  most  intense  and 
destructive.  Nay,  we  are  wrong  in  saying  taken  from  it,  but 
treated  in  it — a  most  important  difference.  The  experiment 
was  made  in  the  very  focus  of  the  disease,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  poisoned  well  of  air  in  which  the  patients  lived,  they  had 
also  to  contend  with  the  depressing  moral  influences  of  an  awful 
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and  overwhelming  mortality  suddenly  falling  upon  them  with- 
out warning,  and  terrifying  them  hy  the  appalling  rapidity  of 
its  execution. 

The  only  remaining  condition  we  must  ascertain  is,  how  far  the 
period  from  the  1 0th  of  August  to  the  8th  of  October  was  likely  to 
embrace  the  epidemic  in  its  nature  or  its  incipient  and  decUning 
malignity.  To  this  question  we  receive,  at  p.  72  of  Dr.  Suther- 
land's supplementary  report,  the  following  satisfactory  reply  :— 
The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  week  ending  the 
12th  of  August  was  644,  in  the  week  ending  the  19th  729,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  mortality  throughout  September,  the  month 
in  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  81  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  Golden  Square  Hospital,  is  represented  by  a  mortality 
on  the  first  week  of  1,277 ;  on  the  second,  2,050 ;  on  the  third, 
l,5i9;  on  the  fourth,  1,284;  and  on  the  fifth,  of  740.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  fulfil  the  most 
stringent  requirements  of  the  writers  of  this  report.  The  cases 
were  treated  at  the  height  of  the  epidemic  in  the  locality  where 
the  disease  was  most  mortal,  and  they  presented  the  average 
number  of  collapses.  The  only  objection  to  which  the  inference 
from  the  success  is  open  is,  that  the  number  treated  was  too 
small  to  establish  so  important,  and  to  the  medical  world  so  im- 
probable, a  fact.  But  whose  fault  is  this  ?  Certainly  not  ours. 
Sarely  if  the  Board  or  Medical  Council  have  thought  it  worth 
ifhile  to  record  that  out  of  1 1  cases  treated  with  Calomel  in 
small  doses  7  died,  that  out  of  8  cases  treated  with  larger 
doses  of  Calomel  8  died,  that  out  of  8  coses  treated  by  Salines 
7  died,  and  many  more  equally  consolatory  facts  derived  from 
the  returns  of  hospitals  and  private  practice,  it  might  have  been 
worth  while  to  place  on  record  that  out  of  22  collapse  cases 
treated  by  Camphor,  Veratrum,  Arsenicum,  and  other  remedies, 
20  did  not  die  but  only  7.  Surely  this  fact  may  be  supposed 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  public  for  whose  benefit  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  office,  and  at  whose  expense  these  tables  are 
pabUshed.  When  pressed  for  a  reason  for  their  strange  omission, 
they  said  the  remedies  we  used  were  unknown.  However,  this  is 
not  true,  almost  all  the  medicines  used  by  us  in  cholera  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Paris'  therapeutic  work.    That  he  was  ignorant  of 
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their  real  vEilne  is  certain,  bat  still  he  bad  what  may  be  called 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  them,  so  that  he  could  not  plead 
medical  decorum  as  a  reason  for  ignoring  them.  We  have  al* 
ready  exposed  so  fully  in  a  former  number  the  absurdity  of 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Paris  and  his  coadjutors,  that  here  we  shall 
only  add,  before  passing  on  to  other  parts  of  the  report,  that 
there  is  so  transparent  an  uneasiness  and  distressing  equivoca- 
tion in  his  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  what  have  you  done  with  the  homoeopathic  statistics  ?  that 
he  and  his  fellows  present  the  hopeful  spectacle  of  what  the  old 
divines  call  sensible  sinners,  and  we  trust  that  the  next  time  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  encountering  them,  they  may  have  ad- 
vanced into  states  of  more  secure  conversion. 

As  soon  as  we  leave  that  portion  of  the  field  of  investigation 
where  professional  prejudices  interfered  and  enter  the  ground  of 
pure  science,  we  find  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  recognize  that  this  report  is  greatly  superior  to  any 
previous  one,  both  in  adding  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions which  favour  the  development  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  in 
the  caution  evinced  in  avoiding  dogmatic  statements  not  war- 
ranted by  careful  induction.  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
only  now  after  this  strange  and  deadly  epidemic  has  made  its  third 
appearance  among  us,  and  after  all  that  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  it,  our  select  pioneers  in  medicine  should  adopt 
throughout  the  interrogative  formula  of  infant  science  and  dwell 
more  emphatically  upon  the  questions  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  future  observers  than  upon  the  fruits  of  all  their  statistics 
gathered  with  so  much  machinery  from  a  large  body  of  practi- 
tioners, and  arranged  with  such  pedantic  particularity  with  the 
assistance  of  arithmetical  and  algebraical  formulas.  They  tell 
us  to  a  nicety  the  chances  of  a  patient  dying  at  each  hour  after 
his  attack,  and  are  evidently  much  more  familiar  with  the 
notions  natural  to  an  actuary  of  an  insurance  ofiBce,  whose  only 
recognized  facts  are  that  men  are  now  alive  and  that*  they  must 
all  die,  than  with  the  feeling  natural  to  a  true  physician,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  his  business  is  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  death,  and  perplex  to  the  utmost  by  the  success  of  his  efforts 
the  calculations  of  the  mortality  of  an  epidemic  founded  upcm 
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its  natural  course  and  termination.  The  profound  scepticism 
betrayed  in  this  report  of  the  utility  of  any  treatment  and  the 
extTRYagont  expectations  of  future  immunity  by  improved  drain- 
age is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  age,  and  seems  dmost  incred- 
ible in  the  face  of  a  compulsory  yaccination  act  of  parliament. 

The  universal  but  vague  observation  of  some  unusual  state 
of  the  atmosphere  being  a  constant  attendant  of  cholera,  has 
here,  for  almost  the  first  time,  been  submitted  to  accurate 
scientific  observation,  -with  what  success  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Glashier  at  the  Boyal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  and  embraced  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  reference  to  its  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer, 
its  moisture,  its  density,  its  movements,  its  chemical  and  elec- 
trical conditions,  and  its  haze,  fog,  mist,  and  rainfall. 

In  regard  to  its  pressure  we  are  informed  that  ''  the  cor- 
rected weekly  means  of  the  observed  readings  of  the  baro- 
meter had  been  considerably  in  excess  of  their  average  during 
Felnruary,  March,  and  April,  but  in  the  three  months  next 
following  they  presented  no  important  deviation,  and  only  be- 
came remarkable  towards  the  end  of  August.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  had  then  risen  much  above  its  normal  amount;  and, 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  epidemic,  was  more  continuously 
great  than  at  any  other  time.  From  the  25th  of  August  to  the 
10th  of  September,  the  reading  was  above  30  inches,  and  on 
three  days  in  this  period  as  high  as  30  and  a  half.  The  mean 
reading  for  the  two  months  exceeds  the  corresponding  amount 
in  any  year  of  Mr.  Glashier  s  series ;  and  it  is  the  more  notice- 
able since  (as  will  presently  appear)  less  than  the  usual  effect 
was  due  to  watery  vapour." 

We  cannot  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Glashier's  observa- 
tions; and  if  they  are  corroborated  by  similar  ones  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  may  tend  to  establish  a  most  im- 
portant £Eict  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of 
this  epidemic.  Unfortunately  we  find  a  total  discrepancy  be- 
tween these  observations  and  those  made  during  the  former 
invasion  of  the  disease  at  Edinburgh.  There  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  with  extreme  fatality  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  the  number  of  cases  reached  its  maximum  on  the  first  week 
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of  November,  there  being  49  attacks  on  the  6th  of  that  month. 
Yet  the  obsereationa  of  Mr.  Adie,  a  highly  scientific  and  acca- 
rate  obseryer,  who  has  for  many  years  kept  a  register  of  the 
weather,  altogether  failed  to  shew  any  important  deviation  from 
the  usual  standard,  or  with  the  corresponding  days  in  the  pre- 
vious year.    The  readings  of  the  two  were  as  follows : — 

BAROMXTBR  BASOMBTEB. 


1847.        Mom,           Even. 

lo4B. 

JaOtHm               MvefUm 

Nov.  1  ....  29-74  ....  29-70 

Not. 

1  .... 

29-87  ....  29-89 

„     2  ....  29*89  ....  80*10 

^     .... 

29-48  ....  29-82 

„     3  ....  8010  ....  8000 

O     ••.. 

29-86  ....  29-48 

„     4  ....  29-84  ....  29-24 

4  .... 

29.48  ....  29-60 

„     5  ....  29-84  ....  29-84 

D   .... 

29  28  ....  29-21 

„     6  ....  29-50  ....  29-46 

6  .... 

29-16  ....  28-49 

29-30  ....  28-92        „     7  ....  29"36  ....  2961 


„  f       ••••     twv   wv      I...     fm\j  vrm  „ 


This  table  shews  that  the  barometer  was  actually  rather  lower 
instead  of  being  decidedly  higher  at  the  period  when  the  cholera 
prevailed  than  at  a  similar  period  of  the  preceding  year  when 
there  was  no  cholera.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  observe, 
that  Edinburgh  being  the  first  place  where  it  made  a  decided 
impression,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  con- 
stitutionally weak ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  expect  that  if  in 
any  degree  the  weakness  of  a  place  or  its  liability  to  a  morbific 
influence  depended  upon  the  undue  amount  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  here,  if  anywhere,  it  should  have  shewn  itself.  In 
other  words,  if  undue  pressure  is  a  requisite  for  the  active  and 
energetic  propagation  of  choleraic  poison,  how  comes  it  that 
the  disease  should  have  selected  as  peculiarly  favourable  a  place 
where  this  supposed  requisite  for  its  vigorous  existence  and 
propagation  was  not  only  absent  but  even  reversed  ?  This 
counter  observation  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  our 
scientific  enquirers,  for  it  is  not  by  ignoring  observations  of 
perfectly  qualified  observers  that  they  will  satisfactorily  recon- 
cile conflicting  evidence,  and  elicit  solid  truth  on  which  success- 
ful theories  may  eventually  arise. 

That  cholera  is  an  exotic  requiring  for  its  development  in 
this  country  an  unusually  high  range  of  temperature  is  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  supported  by   the  following  statements  of  Mr. 
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Glashiw: — "Daring  the  early  part  of  1854,  the  mean  daily 
temperature  of  the  air  had  been  higher  than  normal ;  its  excess 
for  the  first  101  days  of  the  year  averaging  d'4.  There  had 
then  set  in  a  very  cold  period,  injuring  vegetation,  and  killing 
many  hardy  plants,  and  for  the  97  days,  terminating  July  19th, 
there  had  been  a  daily  defect  of  temperature,  averaging  d'3. 
The  next  few  days  shewed  a  sudden  increase  of  heat ;  the  2dth 
of  July  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year,  its  temperature  rising 
nearly  to  90,  and  exceeding  the  normal  by  11.  Three  weeks  of 
cooler  weather  followed,  but  from  the  19th  of  August  to  the 
11th  of  October  (within  which  there  were  the  worst  ravages  of 
disease)  there  was  an  excess  of  heat,  averaging  2*6  per  cent,  of 
the  54  days ;  and  during  one  week  of  this  period,  that  ending 
the  2nd  of  September,  the  excess  amounted  to  6  and  a  quarter. 
After  the  week  ending  the  14th  of  October,  and  excepting  the 
week  ending  the  14th  of  November,  the  temperature  was  below 
its  average  till  December."  Although  we  believe  that  this  has 
generally  been  observed,  yet  there  was  an  important  exception 
in  Edinburgh  which  we  shall  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form  rather 
irith  the  view  of  limiting  the  importance  given  to  the  general- 
ization than  of  disproving  its  accuracy.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  tables,  that  during  the  greatest  prevalence  of  cholera 
the  temperatare  was  much  lower  than  it  was  in  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year. 


When  there  waa  no  cholera. 

During  the  extreme  prevalence 
of  the  disease. 

1847.     Jfom.  Bom.         Min,  Mas. 

1848.     Mom.  Bom.        Min.  Max. 

Nov.  1  ....  58  54  ....  46  60 

Nov 

.  1  ....  42  43  ....  38  43 

„    2  ....  52  55  ....  44  58 

»9 

2  ....  41  38  ....  35  48 

„    8  ....  46  48  ....  32  56 

99 

3  ....  37  30  ....  34  48 

„    4  ....  49  47  ....  37  54 

99 

4  ....  34  28  ....  27  37 

„     5  ....  52  49  ....  43  57 

99 

5  ....  39  42  ....  27  46 

„    6  ....  54  52  ....  43  59 

«> 

6  ....  44  34  ....  38  49 

„     7  ....  55  57  ....  43  57 

99 

7  ....  42  35  ....  32  44 

On  Mr.  Olashier  s  observations  upon  this  head  the  committee 
make  the  following  remarks  : — "  Despite  some  exceptions  pro- 
bably less  real  than  apparent,  it  seems  that  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
indeed  bowel  poisons  generally,  are  favoured  by  high  temper- 
ature; and  in  comparing  together  our  two  last  epidemics  with  a 
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parallel  comparisoD  of  their  seasons,  we  are  stmok  with  the  fact 
that  in  1854,  when  the  summer  temperature  hegan  later  than  in 
1849,  and  quite  abruptly  rose  to  its  nuudmum,  so  too  the  course 
of  mortaUty  in  that  epidemic  was  peculiar,  seeming  to  imitate 
the  summer  temperature  in  its  deferred  commencement  and 
sudden  rise.'*  What  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  brain 
of  the  scientific  committee  this  paragraph  exhibits  1  The  cholera 
is  no  longer  a  disease,  but  a  poison — not  only  a  poison,  but  a 
bowel  poison!  The  whole  question  of  the  pathology  which 
professes  to  be  treated  afterwards,  and  is  afterwards  settled  by 
an  unsetthng  mark  of  interrogation,  is  here  dogmatically  de- 
cided by  an  inference !  We  are  taught  to  speak  of  cholera  as  a 
bowel  poison.  By  an  ingenious  abuse  of  purely  hypothetical 
language  in  firaming  a  statement  upon  the  amount  of  heat  in  the 
air,  an  attempt  is  made  to  win  belief  for  a  notion,  the  grounds 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  even  stated,  and  which,  when  they 
are  brought  forward  afterwards  by  the  same  writers,  are  by 
themselves  admitted  to  be  insufficient.  After  so  glaring  an 
illustration  of  setting  at  defiance  the  fundamental  principles  of 
induction,  one  of  which  is  the  avoidance  of  conjecture  in  the 
statement  of  observed  phenomena,  what  confidence  can  we 
repose  in  this  national  committee  for  scientific  inquiries  ? 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  observations  made 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  its  increased 
weight  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  This  fact  was  noted 
during  the  last  epidemic  by  Dr.  Front,  and  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Glashier.  The  explanation  given  of  it  is,  that 
it  depended  upon  the  diffusion  of  some  gaseous  matter  in  the 
air;  and  in  connection  with  this  the  remarkable  absence  of 
ozone  at  all  the  stations  where  the  air  was  examined  in  the 
cholera  districts,  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  poi- 
sonous gas ;  for  this  ozone  is  held  to  be  the  sort  of  vital  principle 
of  our  atmosphere,  representing  by  its  presence  in  abundance 
an  invigorating  condition  favourable  to  life,  and  incompatible 
with  any  destructive  power,  and  by  its  diminution  or  entire 
absence,  a  state  favourable  to  the  development  of  noxious  influ- 
ences. What  ozone  is  and  how  produced  is  yet  a  mystery ;  all 
that  is  known  of  its  production,  however,  points  to  active  elec- 
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trical  agency  as  its  probable  caase.  The  deficiency  of  ozone 
daring  the  recent  epidemic  corresponds  with  the  unusual  ah- 
seoce  of  electrical  disturbance  at  that  period,  there  having  been 
no  thunder-storms  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was 
a  deficiency  in  the  tension  of  the  common  positive  electricity 
daring  the  whole  period  of  the  epidemic.  If  this  observation 
may  be  taken  as  representing  a  general  fact,  we  may  by  it 
account  for  the  peculiar  sensations  experienced  at  places  where 
the  cholera  was  very  bad^  as  at  Petersburg,  where,  according  to 
Dr.  Muller,  all  experienced  "a  feeling  of  discomfort,  uneasiness, 
pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  tearing  pains  in  the 
lower  limbs ;"  but  Dr.  Miiller  make  no  mention  of  any  unusual 
sensation  in  the  bowels. 

We  may  conclude  our  observations  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  giving  Mr.  Glaahier  s  summary  in  his  own  words  :— 
"  The  three  epidemics  were  attended  with  a  particular  state  of 
atmosphere,  characterized  by  a  prevalent  mist,  thin  in  high 
places,  dense  in  low  [the  cholera-cloud  of  Indian  writers?]. 
Daring  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  in  all  cases,  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  was  remarkably  high,  the  atmosphere  thick ;  and 
in  1849  and  1854,  the  temperature  above  its  average.  A  total 
absence  of  rain  and  a  stillness  of  air,  amounting  almost  to  calm, 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  disease  on  each  occasion.  In 
places  near  the  river  the  night-temperatures  were  high,  with  a 
small  diurnal  range,  jbut  a  dense,  torpid  mist  and  air,  charged 
with  the  many  impurities  arising  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
Thames  and  adjoining  marshes,  a  deficiency  of  electricity,  and, 
as  shewn  in  1854,  a  total  absence  of  ozone  most  probably  des- 
troyed by  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  with  which 
the  air  in  those  situations  is  so  strongly  charged. 

"In  both  1849  and  1854  the  first  decline  of  the  disease  was 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  reading  of  the  barometer  and  in 
the  temperature  of  air  and  water ;  the  air,  which  previously  had 
for  a  long  time  continued  calm,  was  succeeded  by  a  stormy  south 
west  wind,  which  soon  dissipated  the  former  stagnant  and 
poisonous  atmosphere.  In  both  periods  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  temperature  of  the  Thames  fell  below  sixty,  but  in  1854 
the  barometer  again  increased,  the  air  became  again  stagnant. 
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and  the  decline  of  the  disease  was  considerahly  checked.  It 
continued,  however^  gradually  to  subside,  although  the  months 
of  November  and  December  were  nearly  as  misty  as  that  of 
September.  By  the  close  of  the  year  diarrhoea  and  cholera  had 
subsided,  but  a  high  rate  of  mortality  still  continued." 

Without  at  all  wishing  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  these 
observations,  we  must  again  express  our  dissent  from  assuming 
them  to  be  at  all  essential  to  the  production  of  the  epidemic, 
until  it  be  shown  how  far  they  coincide  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  a  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  18«55,  where  it 
is  obvious  that  many  of  the  causes  prominently  specified  could 
not  have  been  in  operation,  and  where  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
any  of  them  were  in  existence.  It  is  our  proud  boast  that  the 
sun  never  sets  upon  the  British  flag,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
extent  of  our  territories  were  put  to  the  profitable  use  of  insti- 
tuting a  series  of  accurate  investigations  of  the  local  conditions 
which  attended  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  whose  circuit 
has  now  embraced  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions.  Thus 
we  might  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  merely  accidental  in  the  phenomena  not  only  of  this  but  of 
all  epidemics.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  undue  importance  attached  to  causes  of  a  purely  local  kind, 
such  as  an  unwholesome  supply  of  water  or  too  dense  popula- 
tion, in  dealing  with  so  broad  a  question  as  the  cause  of  a 
pestilence  as  deadly  at  sea  as  on  land,  confined  to  no  latitude, 
restrained  by  no  peculiarity  of  national  habits,  strewing  the 
desert  with  corpses  as  well  as  overwhelming  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities  with  destruction. 

One  of  the  best  established  facts  in  regard  to  cholera  is  the 
effect  of  local  elevation.  This  has  been  generally  observed  in 
previous  epidemics,  and  now  we  find  it  stated  with  scientific 
precision.  "The  distribution  of  the  choleraic  attacks  (although 
in  widely  different  degrees  of  frequency,  and  perhaps  also  of 
severity)  throughout  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  seems  to 
establish  that  the  cholera  leaven,  be  it  what  it  may,  was 
scarcely  less  diffused  in  the  districts  that  suffered  the  lowest 
mortality  than  it  was  in  the  districts  where  the  disease  was  ten- 
fold more  fatal.     But  while  the  presence  of  this  leaven  seems 
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to  hftve  been  nniversal  throughont  the  districts  of  the  metro- 
pofis,  the  oonseqnences  excited  by  its  presence  have  greatly 
varied  in  di£Perent  localities ;  and  independent  of  any  hypothesis, 
it  may  now  be  stated,  as  the  experience  of  two  epidemics  in 
London,  that  snch  local  varieties  of  effect,  grouped  into  masses 
for  comparison,  have  been  more  nearly  inverse  to  the  elevation 
of  soil  in  the  affected  districts  than  proportionate  to  any  other 
general  influence  that  we  could  measure.  Thus,  approaching 
London  along  the  roads  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
descending  through  the  successive  regions  succeeding  each 
other  in  circles  down  to  the  waters  of  the  polluted  Thames,  we 
see  in  the  epidemic  the  people  fall  upon  the  right  hand  and 
npon  the  left;,  in  numbers  that  increase  in  every  circle,  and 
express  arithmetically  the  growing  force  of  those  physical  in- 
fluences on  which  the  poison  of  cholera  apparently  depends  for 
its  powers  of  existence  or  development." 

In  accepting  this  proposition  we  must  qualify  it  by  inserting 
the  word  relative  before  elevation.  It  is  not  the  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  which  conditions  the  affinity  of  a  place  to  cholera, 
bat  its  rise  above  the  nearest  water  level.  For  example,  it 
never  was  more  deadly  than  upon  the  high  table  land  at  the 
soorce  of  the  Euphrates,  in  1822,  when  it  destroyed  a  Persian 
army,  killing  800  men  out  of  a  batallion  of  1,000,  so  that  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  march  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  as  if  the 
army  had  been  all  the  way  in  action. 

The  admission  that  the  poison  was  pretty  equally  diffused  over 
the  plain  of  London,  and  only  more  fixed  at  different  spots  by 
local  causes,  throws  great  doubt  upon  the  assurances  we  frequently 
hear  made  by  sanitary  reformers,  and  which  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  is  reported  recently  to  have  indulged  in  before  a  popular 
audience,  that  we  shall  be  able  eventually  to  avert  these  terrible 
sconrges  by  a  more  careful  attention  to  drainage.  That  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  lessen  the  stay  of  the  plague  by  removing 
the  fostering  impurities  we  admit ;  but  so  long  as  men  select  the 
banks  of  rivers  to  build  cities  upon — those  natural  highways  of 
the  world, — and  so  long  as  the  sea  shores — those  margins  of 
"  creation's  common  " — are  preferred  to  inland  situations,  so  long 
must  we  expect  that,  in  obedience  to  a  law  whose  existence  we 
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cannot  deny,  but  which  to  ns  is  a  mystery,  this  epidemic  will 
retorn  again  and  again,  by  its  old  road,  to  its  old  haunts,  and  at 
each  recurrence  mock  all  the  efforts  of  all  sanitary  commisdions, 
and  only  be  restrained  when  the  true  prophylactic  and  specific 
remedies  fortify  all  exposed  to  it  against  its  malignant  influence. 
We  may  perhaps  hazard  the  observation,  before  leaving  the 
question  of  the  effects  of  elevation,  that  the  greater  salubrity  of 
high  elevations,  in  giving  strength  to  nerve  and  muscle  and 
immunity  to  many  chronic    diseases  as  well  as  most   epi- 
demics, is  a  fact  of  greater  importance  now  than  formerly,  for 
the  substitution  of  artificial  roads  of  iron  for  the  natural  water* 
courses  will  make  us  more  and  more  independent  of  these 
dangerous  places,  and  give  to  intercourse  and  commerce  fall 
sway,  without  taxing  the  health  and  longevity  of  all  in  any  way 
dependent  (and  who  is  not  ?)  upon  their  successful  promotion. 
Beviewing  all  the  committee  has  made  out  on  the  eetiology 
of  cholera,  we  are  struck  by  its  extreme  meagreness,  and  were 
little  prepared  for  the  concluding  remark  they  quote  from  Mr. 
Glashier  s  report,  that  "were  the  meteorology  of  our  towns  care- 
fully ascertained  and  collated  with  that  of  the  metropolis,  and 
both  together  with  that  of  the  country  generally,  of  which  last 
I  have  a  foundation  of  many  years'  continuous  observations, 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  be  in  a  condition  to  elaborate  a 
clear  insight  into  the  meteorological  causes  of  cholera,  influenza, 
and  many  phases  of  disease  which  now  burst  upon  us  with  the 
suddenness  and  devastating  power  of  a  Divine  and  wrathful 
visitation."      The  problem  which  Mr.  Glashier  speaks  thus 
confidently  of  solving  is  one  that  has  baffled  the  human  intel- 
lect from  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  reason  that  almost  no 
progress  has  been  made  towards  its  solution  is  that  the  causes 
which  produce  almost  every  one  phenomenon  are  many  and 
mixed,  not  reducible  to  simple  calculable  elements.     It  might 
be  possible  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat,  or  of  electricity,  or 
of  moisture,  if  each  could  be  isolated ;  but  when  they  are  not 
only  constantly  reacting  on  one  another,  but  are  all  diffused 
through  an  ocean  of  air  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and 
when,  in  addition  to  tho  complexity  of  the  agencies  in  per- 
petual operation,  varying  only  in  degree,  we  reflect  that  the 
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tiling  acted  on,  the  human  orgaDism,  is  also  itself  in  a  state 
of  as  ceaseless  a  coarse  of  rapid  changes,  and  that  these  atmos^ 
pheric  inflaences  are  only  one  of  many  groups  of  causes  which 
modify  its  natore  and  render  it  liable,  o^  the  reverse,  to  morbid 
action,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  of  the 
confidence  here  expressed,  and  feel  inclined  rather  to  regard  it 
S8  a  rhetorical  flourish,  not  to  be  literally  interpreted.  This  is 
the  more  charitable  interpretation,  for  the  concluding  clause 
expresses  the  astonishing  declaration  that  the  Divine  character 
ascribed  to  the  operation  is  due  to  our  ignorance  of  its  laws, 
a  proposition,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  necessarily  implying  a 
deification  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  substitution  of  an 
abstract  conception  for  a  Supreme  Being. 

Failing  to  lay  hold  of  the  evil  in  the  air,  our  philosophers 
apphed  themselves  to  an  examination  of  the  water,  and  we  must 
all  remember  what  a  flourish  of  trumpets  there  was  some  time 
ago  in  the  TimeH  and  other  organs  of  popi^ar  delusion  when 
tbe  microscopists  detected  the  imp  of  mischief  in  the  form  of 
vibriones  swarming  both  in  the  water  imbibed  and  in  tbe 
choleraic  discharges  from  the  bowels*  The  discovery  is  thus 
quietly  let  down  by  the  committee: — ''With  respect  to  the 
living  animal  and  vegetable  forms  traced  by  Br.  Hassall 
through  the  whole  series  of  waters,  there  seems  no  evidence 
that  they,  by  their  own  action  on  the  human  body,  could  be 
prodaotive  of  choleraic  symptoms."  At  the  same  time  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  one  of  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditioss  for  encouraging  the  disease  is  the  employment  of  water, 
contaminated  with  the  filthy  impurities  of  London,  for  domestic 
parposes.  And  if  the  fabulous  importance  once  ascribed  to 
this  lead  to  an  improved  supply,  it  may  find  a  place  in  history 
beside  that  other  fable,  which  relates  how  a  father  told  his  sons 
that  if  they  trenched  the  land  he  left  them  they  would  discover 
a  treasure.  They  did  so,  and  found,  not  gold,  but  improved 
fertility— 'that. was  the  treasure  their  provident,  but  apparently 
lazy,  progenitor  contemplated. 

There  is  no  question  agitated  by  the  committee  of  greater 
importance,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  than  the  connexion, 
if  any,  between  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  and  there  is  none  left  in 
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a  more  unsatisfaotory  condition.  At  page  62  the  qaeBtion  is 
thus  put  and  answered : — "  When  diarrhoea  and  cholera  prevail 
together  epidemically,  are  they  (with  difference  of  degree)  the 
same  disease  ?  This  question  must  now  doubtless  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative."  And  yet  at  page  50  we  read: — "Does 
cholera  begin  as  a  morbid  process  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  or  is  this  state  preceded  by  some  state  of  general 
poisoning,  which  requires  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane  to  act 
as  an  emunctuary  ?  "  Of  course,  if  cholera  be  only  an  intense 
diarrhoea,  as  is  positively  asserted  in  the  passage  above,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  begin  in  the  intestines.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  instead  of  answering  this  simply  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  reply  is  : — "  The  flux  from  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  is  doubtless  the  first  of  the  more  obvious 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  may  perhaps  be,  in  every  sense, 
its  beginning ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  bj8  that  the  cause 
of  cholera  affects  primarily  some  other  part  of  the  economy,  as 
the  blood  or  the  nervous  system,  and  acts  only  through  them 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  affection  of  this  membrane  is  essentially  the 
process  by  which  some  poison  is  eliminated  from  the  body." 
Now,  if  cholera  be  diarrhoea,  and  if  this  diarrhoea  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  poison  from  the  body,  it  follows,  as  an  unavoidable 
inference,  that  so  far  from  our  efforts  being  directed  to  check 
this  escape  of  poison  by  its  natural  outlet,  we  should  employ  all 
means  in  our  power  to  promote  its  exit;  and  yet  we  are  told, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  if  we  can  only  stop  the  initiatory 
diarrhoea  we  shall  prevent  the  cholera !  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  absolute  contradiction  ?  Diarrhoea  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form  is  cholera ;  and  is  also  a  highly  salutary  critical 
discharge !  But  this  beneficial  discharge  must  be  arrested  the 
moment  it  is  discovered,  for,  like  other  allopathic  remedies,  it 
is  very  apt  to  kill  the  patient !  Can  we  imagine  a  more  bitter 
satire  on  the  old  school  ?  Here  we  have  a  revival  of  the  most 
mischievoua  doctrines  of  the  old  pathologists.  Every  practi- 
tioner is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  making  his  own  decision 
whether  the  diarrhoea  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  useful  or  injurious, 
and  in  the  imminence  of  a  deadly  plague  he  is  told  it  is  a  toss 
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up  whether  he  will  be  assisting  in  curing  or  killing  the  patient, 
as  he  adopts  the  one  or  the  other  view  of  the  question. 
And  this  is  the  practical  result  attained  by  our  scientific  com- 
mittee, who  are  so  overwhelmed  with  scrupulosity  of  conscience 
that  they  will  not  admit  a  numerical  statement  of  facts,  attested 
by  their  own  witness,  of  the  results  obtained  by  homoeopathic 
treatment,  because  by  so  doing  "  they  would  give  an  unjusti- 
fiable sanction  to  an  empirical  practice,  alike  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  to  the  progress  of  science." ! ! ! 

Fortunately  for  the  profession  at  large,  their  deeds  are  not 
80  bad  as  we  should  expect  from  their  creed.  There  is  so  little 
difference  in  the  average  mortality  of  their  various  modes  of 
treatment,  that  it  is  plain,  if  they  did  not  do  any  good  they  did 
not  do  much  hann,  and  they  have  the  comforting  assurance  of 
tbeir  scrupulous  and  conscientious  president  that,  *'  as  to  the 
advanced  stages  of  cholera,  nearly  all  resources  of  medicine 
seemed  nearly  equally  powerless  for  good:  that  practitioners 
sommoned  to  the  relief  of  this  dreadful  disease  [what  an  apt 
expression,  allopathy  relieving  cholera  when  nature  and  the 
patient  were  too  strong  for  it !]  could  scarcely  decide  between 
any  two  lines  of  treatment,  except  for  an  occasional  certainty 
that  one  of  them  would  positively  harm.*'  Harm  the  assault  of 
the  cholera  or  the  resistance  of  the  patient  ? 

This  then  is  the  ex-cathedra  deliverance  of  our  national 
teachers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  in  reply  to  a  requisition 
of  the  State,  that  "  they  should  determine  the  best  mode  of 
meeting  this  formidable  epidemic." 

To  us  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  surprising 
confusion  of  ideas  that  the  question  of  whether  diarrhoea  or 
cholera  were  identical  should  have  ever  been  mooted.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  two  diseases  more  radically  dissimilar,  and  we  feel 
confident,  that  if  instead  of  limiting  the  investigation  of  the 
cholera  to  the  appearances  it  assumed  in  London,  the  committee 
were  to  collect  a  full  history  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  where  it  has  been  most  deadly, 
this  notion  of  its  connection  with  diarrhoea  would  vanish  with- 
out a  refutation  being  required.  As  this,  however  is  too  much 
to  expect,  we  shall  state  shortly  why  we  disbelieve  that  cholera 
and  diarrhoea  are  identical. 
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We  disbelieve  it  because  diarrhGea  and  cholera  are  'wboUy 
unlike  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  their  terminatioD. 
Diarrhcsa  is  a  flux  from  the  bowels  produced  by  a  diousand 
different  causes,  by  unripe  fruit,  by  neutral  salts,  by  purga- 
tive medicines,  by  damp  weather,  &c.,  common  in  all  ages,  in 
all  latitudes,  presenting  no  one  special  peculiarity,  except  the 
simple  fact  of  an  excessive  discharge  from  the  intestines.  Its 
course  is  like  its  origin,  of  most  uncertain  duration,  from  hours 
to  weeks,  or  even  years,  and  its  termination  equally  accidental, 
ending  in  complete  or  partial  recovery,  or  going  on  to  death  by 
simple  exhaustion.  And  what  is  cholera  ?  A  disease  produced 
by  no  known  substance,  by  no  amount  of  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  always  and  invariably  by  some  hitherto  unexplained  mor- 
bific influence  in  the  atmosphere;  a  disease  always  sudden  in  its 
invasion,  invariably  attended  with  the  most  characteristio  pecu- 
liarities,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  entire 
absence  of  all  symptoms  in  its  most  intense  degree ;  a  disease 
confined  to  certain  limited  ranges  of  locality  at  one  time,  and 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe  thirty  years  ago;  a  disease  rapid 
in  its  course,  never  chronic,  always  ending  in  a  few  days,  either 
in  death,  fever,  or  recovery.  That  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  locality  which  favours  the  development  of  cholera  is  also  in 
this  country  favourable  to  diarrhoea  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  find  that  diarrhcea  is  caused  by  so  many  causes,  and 
that  this  epidemic  should  settle  by  choice  upon  every  diarrhoea 
establishment  is  most  natural,  but  we  might  as  well  identify 
cholera  and  poverty  as  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  for  every  point  of 
similarity  between  the  two  former  is  equally  true  of  the  latter. 
As  to  the  question  of  whether  diarrhoea  always  precedes  cholera 
or  not,  we  do  not  think  it  is  of  so  very  great  importance  as  most 
writers  affirm.  The  presence  of  diarrhoea  undoubtedly  shows  a 
predisposition  to  the  action  of  cholera  poison,  but  whether  the 
removal  of  the  diarrhoea  prevents  the  attack  of  cholera  is  a  very 
different  question.  For  it  is  not  the  diarrhoea  which  is  danger* 
ous,  but  the  conditions  which  engender  this  diarrhoea,  and  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  operate,  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  stop- 
ping of  the  intestinal  discharge  gives  real  security  against  the 
plague. 
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That  the  amount  of  discharge  from  the  bowels  holds  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  danger  of  cholera  is  utterly  false. 
By  the  consent  of  aU  observers,  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases 
present  this  feature  in  the  lowest  degree.  But,  observes  our 
committee,  possibly  the  discharge  may  take  place  into,  but  not 
out  of  the  bowels,  like  internal  uterine  hsBmorrhage.  Supposing 
a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  sphincter  ani — supposing  a  vast 
effusion  into  the  bowels,  supposing,  supposing,  &c.  Was  the 
committee  appointed  for  scientific  investigation,  or  for  framing 
conjectures  ?  We  meet  no  end  of  suspicions,  they  suspect  this 
and  they  suspect  that — or  in  the  phraseology  of  some  of  our 
American  friends,  they  are  always  expecting.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  an  expecting  committee  is  the  true  exponent 
of  a  "M^decine  expectante."  To  us  who  are  of  another  school 
it  seems  that,  before  assigning  this  cause  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  external  discharge,  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
ascertained  its  existence,  and  to  have  put  the  question :  in  cases 
where  no  such  discharge  took  place  was  there  observed  any 
fulness  of  the  bowels,  or  any  indication  of  such  a  complete 
closure  of  the  anus  as  would  account  for  its  absence  ?  We 
have  positive  facts  to  show  this  was  not  the  case,  for  although  in 
such  cases  the  discharge  was  small,  it  was  not  absent,  and  the 
entire  collapse  that  attended  them  made  any  such  spasmodic 
action  impossible.  Moreover,  in  the  numerous  dissections  of 
these  cases,  in  no  one  instance  were  the  bowels  found  full  of 
fluid.  So  much  for  the  only  hypothesis  by  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  committee  can  account  for  the  notorious  observation  so 
entirely  destructive  of  theirtheory  of  the  disease  being  an  intense 
diarrhoea,  that  in  its  most  intense  and  characteristic  form  there 
was  no  diarrhoea  at  all ! 

The  explanation  of  the  numerous,  extraordinary,  and  in  some 
respects  contradictory  symptoms  of  cholera  now  generally 
adopted  abroad,  and  which  seems  at  all  adequate  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  is,  that  the  specific  poison  acts  primarily  on 
the  nervous  system,  probably  directly  on  the  ganglionic  portion 
of  it,  but  involving  also  at  the  outset  the  respiratory  nerves. 
Hence  the  sense  of  death  so  characteristic  of  the  disease;  hence 
the  oppression  of  the  heart  compelling  the  sufferer  to  exclaim 
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oh  my  heart !  hence  the  oppression  at  the  chest  and  the  hollow 
whispering  voice.     This  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  for  it  is 
never  observed  except  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  branches  of 
the  pneamogastric  nerve  which  supply  the  vocal  apparatus ;  and 
Romberg  observes  that  he  has  frequently  met  with  instances  of 
this  aphonic  condition  in  cholera  temporarily  suspended  by   a 
strong  emotion;  proving  it  to  be  a  true  imperfect  palsy  of  those 
nerves.    Was  such  a  symptom  ever  observed  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  all  the  varieties  of  diarrhoea  ?     This  palsy  of  the  res* 
piratory  nerves  leads  as  a  direct  result  to  the  imperfect  regenera- 
tion of  the  blood.   There  is  no  true  respiration ;  the  air  returns 
from  the  lungs  as  cold  as  it  entered,  and  chills  the  hand  held 
over  the  patient's  mouth.     The  blood  passes  through  the  pul- 
monary   capillaries   as    through    tubes    of  glass,    altogether 
unchanged,  and  instead  of  being  reborn  there  as  it  should,  it 
dies,  and  as  a  dead  fluid  flows  through  the  frame,  separating 
with  its  chemical  constituents  as  if  it  were  withdrawn  from  the 
body.    What  can  we  expect  from  this  dead  blood  ?  certainly 
no  secretions.    Hence  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  and  of  the 
bile,  and  of  all  fsBcal  matter,  and  hence  too  as  a  dead  fluid  it 
permeates  the  surfaces,  both  internal  and  external,  in  the  for- 
mer in  profuse  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  in  the  latter 
as  cold  perspiration  from  the  pasty  skin.     In  the  worst  cases 
even,  the  blood  globules  are  broken  up,  and  then  we  find  coloured 
sanguineous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  erroneously  looked  upon 
as  dysenteric,  but  wholly  difibrent,  and  the  most  fatal  of  all 
appearances   as  indicating  the  greatest  decomposition  of  the 
blood.     And  this  dead  blood  we  believe  also  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  cramps  and  the  pains,  by  acting  as  an  irritant  poison  on  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation.  For  the  severity  of  the  cramps 
is  another  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  attack.     No  wonder 
that  the  physician's  art  should  so  often  prove  unavailing  in  deal- 
ing with  so  frightful,  intense  and  rapid  a  poison,  one  more  rapid 
and  more  intense  then  the  venom  of  the  most  poisonous  reptile ! 
But  how  wonderful  it  is  that  we  should  have  a  remedy  at  all  for 
the  first  stage  of  this  terrible  disease,  and  how  marvellous  that 
Hahnemann  should  have  recognized   at  one  glance  the  real 
nature  of  the  malady,  and  directed  us  with  confidence  to  the 
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only  remedy  !      And  this  too  without  having  ever  seen  a  single 
case  of  the  disease,  which  he  so  thoroughly  appreciated.    What 
a  contrast  do  his  clear  words  of  assurance  and  promise  present 
to  the  confused  mutterings  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  medical 
hosts  in  the  wilderness  of  doubt.    And  yet  we  are  told  by  a 
writCT  in  the  Medical  Times,  who  has  of  late  been  exercising 
his  ingenuity  in  making  mountains  out  of  mole  hills,   that 
Hahnemann  was  all  wrong  in  this,  that  Camphor  is  not  homceo- 
pathic  to  cholera.     If  our  modest  teacher  wishes  to  see  his 
likeness  in  political  life,  we  advise  him  to  study  the  writings  and 
^speeches  of  a  certain  very  pugnacious  advocate  of  peace,  who 
after  explaining  that  he  consideres  the  present  war  to  be  an  in- 
famous outrage  against  humanity,  a  sin  and  a  crime  in  its  origin 
and  in  its  continuance,  instead  of  insisting  on  its  being  given 
up,  treats  his  audience  to  his  views  of  the  most  eflfectual  way  of 
carrying  on  this  flagrant  wickedness.  Thus  our  hostile  instructor, 
after  proving  that  homoeopathy  is  nonsense,  objects  to  us  for 
not  being  consequential  in  our  nonsensical  course  of  action. 
With  all  due  deference  to  our  anonymous  adviser,  we  shall  pre- 
fer to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
believe  in  its  justice,  to  making  it  over  to  the  direction  of  a 
qoaker  meeting,  and  we  shall  also  continue  to  practise  homoeo- 
pathy as  recommended  by  Hahnemann,  rather  than  follow  the 
advice  of  one  who  sees  only  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  rejects  with 
the  utmost  contempt  the  aid  of  those  who  seek  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  lion  he  so  dreads  is  nothing  but  an  ass  in  the  royal 
robe,  and  if  he  will  only  bestride  the  patient  beast  and  cudgel 
its  ribs,  it  will  bear  him  safely  out  of  his  present  "  fix"  in  the 
columns  of  our  contemporary. 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  glance  at  the  results 
of  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  occupy  a  separate 
report  A  more  complete  burlesque  upon  the  so  called  nume- 
rical method  of  arriving  at  positive  data  in  medicine,  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  After  the  committee  has  told 
OS  that  "  that  the  choleraic  pestilence  varies  in  the  severity  of 
the  individual  attacks  from  the  degree  of  a  trifling  indisposition 
to  that  of  a  most  deadly  and  intractable  disease ;  that  in  one 
form  it  is  fatal  to  6,  in  another  to  669  in  every  1000,  and  that. 
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therefore,  any  alleged  specific  requires  that  its  efiiects  should  be 
investigated  with  the  greatest  care."  What  do  we  find?  A 
series  of  tables  giving  the  bare  numbers  of  cases  treated  with 
various  drags  without  the  slightest  specification  of  the  character 
of  the  individual  cases  so  treated,  without  the  date  of  the  period 
of  the  experiment,  and  without  the  dose  of  the  remedy.  Thus 
we  have  twelve  oases  treated  vnth  Calomel  in  small  doses,  but 
what  a  small  dose  is  we  are  not  told,  giving  68  per  cent,  of 
deaths  in  collapse  cases;  but  then  we  are  informed  that  only  in 
five  out  of  the  twelve  so  tabulated  was  Calomel  given  alone,  in 
all  the  others  it  was  combined  either  with  Opium  or  with  Salines 
— (what  are  Salines  ?)— or  with  emetics,  or  with  some  other  reme- 
dial or  destructive  agent,  and  yet  they  are  to  serve  as  the  results 
of  Calomel  treatment  1  Then  we  have  Calomel  given  in  larger 
doses,  but  how  much  larger  we  are  not  told,  and  the  result  is 
highly  reassuring,  for  out  of  eight  cases  there  were  eight  deaths. 
Indeed,  the  only  conceivable  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  what 
we  must  avoid,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  all  our  patients,  and 
the  only  sagacious  remark  we  find  is  the  following,  made  in 
reference  to  the  Calomel  and  Opium  treatment  as  possibly  pro- 
ductive of  fever.  "  In  examining  the  remarkable  proportion  of 
consecutive  fever  in  Scotland,  it  appears  that  in  one  district. 
Paisley,  103  cases  of  consecutive  fever  have  occurred  in  110 
cases  of  cholera ;  50  of  these  only  had  collapse ;  60  cases  of 
cholera,  therefore,  went  into  consecutive  fever  without  having 
had  collapse.  In  all  these  cases  Calomel  and  Opium  were  used 
as  the  prominent  treatment  in  the  previous  stages.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  returns  on  this  most  interesting  topic,  whether 
the  Opium  was  given  in  any  unusually  large  doses.  Fever  is 
reported  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Paisley  during  the  outbreak 
of  cholera :  but  allowing  certain  weight  to  this  latter  cause  for 
the  large  number  of  cases  which  passed  firom  cholera  into  oon« 
secutive  fever,  it  is  still  a  question,  as  they  were  all  treated  with 
Calomel  and  Opium,  whether  the  Opium  was  given  in  large 
doses.  In  the  latter  case,  the  result  would  seem  to  conespond 
with  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  consecutive  fever  in  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  in  which  the  use  of  Opium  combined 
with  chalk  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  like  results." 
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Tbe  meaning  of  this  stripl  of  verbiage  is  that  Opium  tends  to 
prodace  consecutive  fever.  This  inference  of  the  committee  is 
one  we  arrived  at  long  ago,  from  observing  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  cholera  cases  treated  homoeopathically  in  Edinburgh 
which  passed  into  consecutive  fever,  in  comparison  to  the  laige 
number  vdth  such  a  termination  in  cases  treated  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  then  called  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  which  advised  "  twenty  graine  of  opiate  confec- 
tian,  for  example,  repeated  every  hour  until  the  relaxation  of 
the  bowels  ceased," 

We  are  disappointed  at  not  finding  more  details  of  the  efiect 
of  the  Saline  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Stevens.  More 
fatal  than  100  per  cent,  it  could  not  be,  and  although  we  may 
sQspect  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  veteran  pathologist  has 
misled  his  judgment  and  induced  him  to  over-colour  the  success 
of  this  mode  of  treatment,  yet,  making  all  such  allowance,  we 
cannot  but  wish  to  see  a  fair  and  extensive  trial  given  to  the 
use  of  the  Salts  he  advises  in  cases  of  pronounced  ooUapse, 
where  aU  our  efforts  are  so  often  unavailing. 

And  we  feel  curious  to  know  what  was  the  result  in  Sweden 
of  the  following  directions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
that  country,  and  which  seem  to  be  certainly  less  dangerous 
than  the  Opium  and  brandy  treatment  patronised  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  tbe  present  committee. 

'*  General  directions  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  founded  on 
the  experience  of  later  times. 

"  When  an  indisposition  that  gives  warning  of  the  new  disease 
shows  itself  by  weakness,  giddiness,  heaviness  of  the  head,  loss 
of  appetite,  swelling,  or  distention  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and 
ireqaent  diarrhoea,  the  patient  ought  without  delay  to  place 
himself  in  a  warm  and  soft  bed,  and  cover  himself  well.  He 
ought  then  immediately  to  take  from  two  to  three  at  the  most 
four  drops  of  the  spirit  of  camphor  diffused  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
sngared  water,  or  on  a  bit  of  sugar,  every  five  minutes.  If  after 
a  few  doses  the  patient  falls  into  a  perspiration,  or  if  in  this  way 
the  symptoms  become  milder,  the  doses  are  to  be  taken  at  longer 
intervals.  If  the  symptoms  become  worse,  or  the  drops  be 
lejected  as  soon  as  taken,  they  must  be  given  more  frequently. 
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If  within  two  hours  no  important  improvement  takes  place,  and 
the  well  known  symptoms  of  true  cholera  appear,  then  melt 
three  good  table  spoonsful  of  common  salt  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water,  and  let  the  half  of  this  be  taken  immediately  till  vomiting 
take  place.  After  the  stomach  is  emptied,  a  large  mustard  or 
horseradish  poultice  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
This  should  be  kept  there  till  there  arises  a  strong  perspiration, 
and  then  a  moderate  teaspoonful  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
good  tablespoonful  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  is  to  be 
given  in  a  state  of  effervescence  every  twenty  minutes.  After 
three  or  four  doses  of  the  above  effervescing  medicines,  whether 
the  tendency  to  vomiting  be  diminished  or  not,  there  must  be 
given  regularly  each  half  hour,  a  Stevens'  Saline  Powder,  in  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  beef  tea  or  oatmeal  gruel.  One  of 
these  powders  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  until  the  cholera 
symptoms  have  wholly  and  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  then 
the  Saline  powders  are  to  be  gradually  discontinued,  with  more 
and  more  increased  intervals." 

After  some  judicious  observations  about  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  patient,  the  document  concludes  with  the  signatures 
of  P.  V.  Afzelius,  L.  Hwasser,  0.  H.  Berostrund,  H.  W.  Ro- 
mansson,  O.  C.  Schultz,  and  P.  J.  Liedbeck. 

What  were  the  results  in  Sweden  of  this  plan  of  treating 
cholera  ?    Perhaps  our  friend  Dr.  Liedbeck  wUl  inform  us. 


Elude  clinique  de  rSmploi  et  des  effeU  du  Bain  dAir  Corn- 
prim^  dans  le  traitement  de  diverses  maladies  selon  les 
procidis  de  M,  Emile  Tabari^  ;  par  M.  E.  Bertin.  Paris, 
1866. 

'' HomcBopathists,  hydropathists,  mesmerists,  and  other 
quacks,"  is  a  phrase,  a  maniere  de  parler  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  dominant  medical  school.  The 
principle  on  which  the  able  editor  of  the  Lancet  or  Medical 
Times  proceeds  in  order  to  detect  quackery  of  all  sorts,  is  as 
simple  as  it  could  well  be.  Given  a  new  mode  of  treatment — 
does  it  consist  in  large  doses  of  powerful  drugs,  does  it  tap  the 
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Tital  flaid»  does  it  firet  or  bum  the  akin,  does  it  excite  some 
oigan  to  mmatoral  secretion — ^it  is  an  ingenious  method,  based 
on  scientific  principles,  deserving  of  attention,  calculated  to  do 
mach  good,  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  efficacy,  &o. 
Ac.  Does  it  dispense  with  stfong  drugs,  does  it  retain  all  the 
blood  in  the  Teins,  does  it  leave  the  skin  intact,  does  it  refrain 
fromoverexciting  any  secreting  organ — ^itis  quackery,  degrading 
to  the  practitioner  and  pernicious  to  the  patient,  a  mere  device  to 
pick  the  pockets  of  credulous  fools,  its  originator  is  a  knave  or  a 
fool,  or  both,  and  unworthy  to  associato  with  any  honest  medical 
man.  The  able  editor  will  probably  not  deign  to  notice  its  exist- 
ence, or  if  he  does,  it  will  be  under  some  such  captivating  heading 
as  this,  "  New  System  of  Quackery"  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  secure  for  it  the  impartial  judgment  of  his  readers. 

We  homceopatbists  have  a  different  way  of  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  medical  novelties.  We  adopt  a  less  slashing  style  of 
criticism  than  our  allopathic  colleagues.  We  endeavour  to 
examine  impartially  the  novelty  presented  to  us,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  accurate  account  of  it,  and  to  discover  if  it  contain 
anything  of  value  to  practical  medicine. 

Now,  this  style  ^of  criticism  may  strike  many  as  being  feeble 
in  comparison  with  the  vigorous  treatment  of  such  mattois  by 
our  allopathic  contemporaries,  and  to  many  it  may  be  rather  a 
bore  than  otherwise  to  be  plagued  with  the  examination  of  new 
modes  of  treating  disease.  The  art  of  curing  is  confessedly  far 
from  perfect,  and  we  its  professors,  among  our  other  professions, 
profess  to  be  delighted  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  plan  that  may 
enable  us  to  cure  our  patients  tuiius,  citius  et  jucundius ;  still 
we  jog  on  so  pleasantly  in  the  old  routine^  which  it  would  be 
sach  a  nuisance  to  alter,  our  patients  are  pleased,  and  are  not 
so  unieasonable  as  to  expect  us  to  cure  everything,  novelties 
in  medicine  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  valueless;  that  we 
render  a  much  more  willing  ear  to  him  who  wiU  flatter  us  by 
telling  us  our  old  ways  are  perfect,  and  who  will  say  of  the  new 
plan,  '*\t  is  naught,"  than  to  him  who  by  commending  the 
novelty,  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the  infallibility  of  our 
present  system.  Homoeopathy  is  a  standing  protest  against  the 
perfection  of  former  systems  of  medicine,  and  homoeopathists 
should  naturally  be  disposed  to  accord  the  same  fair  play  to 
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other  modes  of  treatment  which  they  seek  to  obtain  for  their 
own.  Hence  they  onght  to  be  willing  and  ready  to  examine 
carefully  all  plausible  medical  novelties.  To  reject  them  scorn- 
fully, as  is  generally  done  by  the  partisans  of  traditional  medi- 
cine, would  be  to  belie  the  sincerity  of  their  own  i^peals  for  the 
impartial  investigation  of  their  own  system.  This  liberality  to- 
wards other  methods  of  cure,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  displaying,  but  which  is  so  unwonted  among 
allopathic  medical  journalists,  has  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of 
forming  a  league  with  all  sorts  of  quackery — quackery  being  in 
the  judgment  of  our  opponents,  as  we  have  before  said,  every 
medical  novelty  that  foregoes  the  nse  of  powerfol  drugs. 

We  are  inclined  to  take  this  charge  as  a  high  compliment 
It  shows  that  we  follow  the  maxim  of  proving  all  things,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  succeeded  in  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good.  Thus  we  have  proved  hydropathy,  mesmerism, 
kinesipathy,  metallotherapy,  hemospasy,  and  other  methods  of 
treatment,  and  have  found  some  good  in  all  of  them,  though, 
probably,  not  the  same  amount  of  good  as  their  respective  par- 
tisans claim  for  them.  Now,  as  all  these  methods  of  cure  are 
indiscriminately  held  to  be  quackery  by  our  old-school  o{^o- 
nents,  and  as  homoeopathy  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  climax 
and  neplus  ultra  of  quackery,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand 
why  our  allopathic  contemporaries  should  link  us  all  together  in 
one  fraternal  concatenation ;  and  having  done  so,  bestow  upon 
us  all  the  epithet  of  quacks.  Undeterred  by  such  innocuous 
ebullitions  of  righteous  indignation  we  shall  not  hesitatate  to 
give  to  our  readers  a  fair  account  of  all  medical  novelties  that 
seem  to  us  deserving  of  notice.  The  last  of  these — ^if  novel 
that  can  be  called  which  is  only,  as  we  shall  presently  show^  a 
revival  of  an  ancient  but  forgotten  practice — ^is  the  new  mode 
of  treating  certain  maladies  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

The  work  before  us  gives  a  very  good  account  of  this  practice, 
called  by  its  inventor,  or  rather  re-discoverer,  M.  Emile 
Tabari^,  Medico-pneumatics,  or  Atmosphery. 

The  various  effects  on  the  animal  economy  caused  by  diflfer- 
ences  of  atmospheric  pressure  suggested  to  M.  TabariS  the  idea 
of  a  machine  for  subjecting  patients  at  home  to  those  variations 
of  atmospheric  pressure  which  wore  only  attainable  heretofore 
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by  distant  journeys.  In  1882  he  oommnnicated  to  the  Institute 
of  Fiance  the  resolts  of  his  reflections  and  experiments  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  This  communication  embraced  an 
extensiye  series  of  observations  relative  to  the  efiects  of  atmos- 
pherical condensation  and  rarefaction^  generally  and  locally 
applied.  M.  Tabari6  was  not  singular  in  his  investigations 
into  the  effects  of  varied  atmospheric  pressure,  for  about  the 
same  time  Dr.  Junod  was  busy  on  the  same  subject  Though 
both  these  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  studying  the  effects  of  all 
varieties  of  atmospheric  pressure,  general  and  local,  it  is  curious 
that  Dr.  Junod  latterly  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  practice 
of  rarefied  air  locally  employed,  whilst  M.  Tabari6  devoted  him- 
self rather  to  the  employment  of  condensed  air  generally  on 
the  whole  body*  As  it  is  with  this  latter  procedure  we  shall 
chiefly  occupy  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion,  we  shall  now 
give  a  description  of  the  apparatus  for  the  employment  of  the 
compressed  air  bath,  and  describe  the  effects,  physiological  and 
therapeutica]. 

The  apparatus  for  administering  the  air  bath  consists  of  a 
small  circular  apartment,  capable  of  conveniently  holding  two 
persons.  There  are  a  door  and  three  circular  double  windows, 
perfectly  air  tight.  The  air  is  forced  into  this  chamber  from 
below,  by  means  of  a  steam  pump.  As  it  was  found 
injurious  to  increase  the  atmospheric  pressure  rapidly  (the 
disagreeable  effects  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  de- 
scended in  a  diving-bell),  the  air  is  forced  in  very  slowly. 
The  apparatus  is  so  contrived  that  the  air  is  constantly  renewed 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  temperature  is  regulated  at  will.  A 
perfect  stillness  and  absence  of  noise  is  secured,  so  that  the 
patient  shall  not  be  disturbed  if  disposed  to  sleep.  The  pressure 
is  diminished  in  the  same  gradual  manner  as  it  was  increased. 
The  bath  usually  lasts  two  hours ;  the  first  half-hour  is  spent 
in  raising  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  from  thirty  to  thirty- two 
centimetres  (of  the  column  of  mercury)  fibove  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary air.  The  patient  remains  for  an  hour  exposed  to  this 
degree  of  pressure,  and  the  last  half-hour  is  occupied  in  slowly 
reducing  the  pressure  until  it  attains  the  natural  degree. 
Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
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compressed  air  bath,  we  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  dispute 
as  to  who  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  originator  of  the 
treatment  of  diseases  by  increased  and  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure.  Dr.  Junod  disputes  with  M.  Tabari6  for  this  honour, 
and  Dr.  Fravaz  sets  up  a  special  claim  for  his  own  merit  in  the 
discovery.  The  local  use  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  has 
been  employed  from  the  earliest  times,  long  before  its  nature  was 
understood.  Dry-cupping  dates  in  traditional  medicine  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  has  been  known  to  many  savage 
tribes  from  time  immemorial.  But  the  ancient  knowledge  of 
the  employment  of  this  means  could  not  detract  from  the  title 
of  the  inventor  of  the  general  application  of  modified  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  as  applied  by  M.  Tabari6.  But  M.  Tabari^ 
has  been  anticipated  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  coun- 
tryman of  our  own,  who  described  and  possibly  employed  an 
apparatus  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Frenchman, 
allowance  of  course  being  made  for  the  superior  mechanical  ap- 
pliances of  the  nineteenth  over  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
following  extract  from  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Walter  Beman  On 
the  Warming  and  Ventilatiofi  of  Houses^  will  show  how  com- 
pletely M.  Tabari6  has  been  forestalled  by  the  English  phy- 
sician : — 

'*A  very  ingenious  adaptation  of  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  speculations 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Henshaw  in  1 664.  The  doctor  thought  it 
probable  that  the  air  alters  and  changes  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  humours  of  human  bodies,  especially  on  their  quitting  one 
clime  for  another.  But  however  salutary  the  change  of  air  may 
be  for  the  cure  of  any  infirmity,  it  suits  the  convenience  of  but 
few  whose  health  would  be  restored  by  the  removal  to  leave 
their  families  or  business.  Besides,  physicians  seldom  advise 
their  patients  to  go  abroad  until  they  have  employed  in  vain  many 
remedies  to  cure  them,  whereby  the  chance  of  recovery  is  com- 
monly lost,  and  the  sick  person  deprived  of  the  benefit  he  would 
otherwise  have  received  by  a  more  timely  removal  into  a  favour- 
able climate ;  whence  it  happens  that  so  noble  a  remedy  is  not 
only  neglected,  but  brought  into  disesteem,  for  want  of  more 
frequent  examples  of  its  singular  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases. 

"  Now,"  continues  the  doctor,  "  I  will  show  the  manner  of  a 
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oontrivanco,  by  which  any  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
removal  to  another  climate,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  without 
removing  from  his  own  house  or  neglecting  any  employment 
whatever.  A  convenient  room,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square, 
or  any  other  size,  is  to  be  well  ceiled  and  boarded  or  paved,  that 
the  air  may  not  have  any  vent,  either  to  escape  or  to  enter, 
through  the  joints  or  crevices.  The  walls,  of  brick  or  stone, 
are  to  be  well  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  the  windows  so  con- 
trived that  no  air  shall  pass  in  or,  out  of  them  that  way ;  and 
that  they  may  be  the  stronger  and  not  liable  to  crack,  they 
are  to  be  of  moderate  size.  The  door  likewise  is  to  be  made 
that  it  may  shut  into  its  frame  so  exactly  as,  when  closed,  to 
be  air  tight.  The  chamber  and  its  openings  being  thus  pre- 
pared, a  very  large  pair  of  organ  bellows  are  to  be  placed  in 
some  convenient  part  of  the  room  ;  their  nosel  is  to  be  exactly 
joined  to  a  copper  pipe,  whose  other  end  passes  through 
the  wall  of  the  room  and  is  furnished  with  two  valves,  one 
valve  opening  outward,  which  may  be  placed  in  water,  the  other 
yalve  opening  inward,  and  both  valves  are  to  be  so  contrived 
that  either  of  them  may  be  open  or  shut  while  the  other  is  in 
action. 

"  The  bellows  being  thus  fitted,  the  door  and  windows  shut 
close,  and  the  room  throughout  made  air  tight,  it  may  be  filled 
with  what  quantity  of  condensed  air  is  desired,  or  as  much  air 
may  be  discharged  from  the  room  as  will  bring  what  remains  to 
the  required  tenuity.  If  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted  from  the 
room  the  bellows  must  be  placed  with  their  moveable  part  up- 
wards, and  the  innermost  valve  of  the  copper  pipe  must  be  kept 
constantly  open.  But  if  the  air  is  to  be  forced  into  the 
chamber  and  condensed,  the  bellows  are  to  placed  with  the 
under  leaf  upwards,  and  the  outward  opening  valve  of  the  brass 
pipe  is  to  be  kept  open.  Working  gently  with  the  bellows  in 
this  way,  the  room  may  be  either  charged  with  air  or  discharged 
of  it,  and  consequently  the  air  it  contains  may  be  of  whatever 
tenuity  or  density  is  required.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake 
of  the  degree  in  which  either  effect  is  produced,  a  barometer 
is  to  be  fixed  in  the  apartment.  The  particular  application  of 
this  domicilium,  or  air  chamber,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
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the  disorder  for  which  a  person  desires  to  use  it  A  person 
labouring  under  a  chronio  disease  being  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber, the  air  is  forced  out  or  exhausted  by  degrees,  as  long  as 
the  patient  continues  to  feel  his  breathing  to  be  easy,  or  at 
least  not  in  any  way  rendered  more  difficult.  He  is  now  to 
note  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  weather  glass,  which  will 
show  him  to  what  degree  he  may  attenuate  the  air  the  next 
time  he  uses  the  domicilium  without  danger  of  cramping,  which 
sometimes  ensues  when  the  air  is  much  rarefied.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  disease  be  acute,  then  it  is  necessary  that  the 
chamber  be  charged  with  air  of  that  degree  of  density  that  shall 
seem  convenient,  taking  care  that  no  difficulty  of  breathing 
ensues,  which  oftener  happens,  when  inhaling  condensed  than 
attenuated  air. 

*'  The  time  of  continuing  in  the  domicilium  must  be  regu- 
lated in  each  particular  case  by  the  medical  attendant;  generally 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  will  be  sufficient  in  chronical 
cases,  but  in  acute  diseases,  perhaps,  the  patient  may  remain  in 
the  chamber  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease^  and  in 
intermittent  fevers  especially  the  whole  course  of  the  paroxysms 
must  be  spent  in  the  domicilium,  the  air  being  rarefied  in  the 
cold  fit  and  condensed  in  the  hot  fit.     In  malign  diseases, 
where  an  amendment  of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  to  be 
desired,  the  air  is  to  be  rarefied,  not  condensed.    By  the  use  of 
the  domicilium  the  usual  amount  of  insensible  perspiration  may 
be  doubled.      In  time  of  health  this  domicilium  is  proposed  as 
a  good  expedient  to  help  digestion,  to  promote  insensible  per- 
spiration, to  facilitate  breathing  and  expectoration,  and  conse- 
quently of  excellent  use  for  the  prevention  of  most  affections  of 
the  lungs ;  and  whatever  benefit  a  change  of  air  produces  in 
diseases  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  this 
domicile.    By  means  of  it  the  patient  may  provide  for  himself 
such  air  as  were  not  otherwise  to  be  found  but  on  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifife,  or  some  other  very  high  mountain ;  nay,  he  may 
rarefy  the  air  to  a  far  higher  degree,  and  make  it  such  as  be 
could  nowhere  find  upon  the  face  of  the  habitable  world.    It 
may  also  be  used  for  preventing  the  inconvenience  that  is  often 
experienced  from  the  sudden  change  of  air  by  a  person  travelling 
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into  foreign  oonntrics,  by  reducing  the  tone  of  the  air  of  any 
climate  to  that  of  his  own  country.  With  the  addition  of  a 
chair  or  bed,  hung  after  the  manner  of  a  sea-compass,  the 
domioiliom  might  also  be  employed  on  board  a  ship,  to  prevent 
lea-sickneas.  And  on  the  same  principle,  Henshaw  thought 
great  vessels  might  he  constructed  to  receive  whole  thighs  and 
anns,  and,  after  the  manner  of  cupping  glasses,  discharge  such 
hamours  as  iiave  seated  themselves  in  particular  parts,  besides 
very  fitly  supplying  the  place  of  the  strongest  ligatures. 

"  The  medical  benefits  of  the  domicilium  must  bo  left  io  be 
estimated  by  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  but  the  novelty  of 
the  thought  and  mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  develop- 
ment is  of  a  high  order.  The  inventor,  however,  as  if  aware  of 
uncandid  objections,  modestly  requests  that  his  scheme  may 
not  be  hastily  judged,  nor  its  novelty  create  a  prejudice 
against  it." 

From  the  foregoing  quotation  it  will  be  observed  that  Dr. 
Henshaw  anticipated  both  ^  the  air-chamber  of  M.  Tabari6  and 
the  exhausting  boots  of  Dr.  Junod. 

Dr.  Bertin  devotes  a  good  many  pages  of  his  work  to  an 
accoont  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  compressed  air-bath. 
Sometimes  the  patient  experiences  no  peculiar  sensations  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn  in  the  bath ;  usually,  however, 
certain  phenomena  are  experienced,  slight  in  themselves  and  by 
no  means  altogether  disagreeable.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure 
increases,  a  feeling  of  pressure  is  generally  noticed  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  in  most  cases  not 
great,  but  in  some  amounting  to  actual  pain.  This  feeling  is 
generally  removed  by  jnaking  occasional  efforts  of  deglutition, 
whereby  the  compressed  air  is  admitted  by  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  equilibrium  restored. 
Noises  are  often  heard  in  the  ear  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Sometimes  it  feels  as  if  stopped  up.  When  the  compressed  air 
penetrates  into  the  tympanum  a  little  shock,  sometimes  painful, 
is  often  felt  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
These  phenomena  are  usually  observed  as  long  as  the  pressure 
of  the  air  is  being  increased.  They  cease  when  the  maximum 
of  pressure  is  attained  and  the  air  is  suffered  to  remain  of  the 
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same  density.  When  the  pressure  is  being  rednoed  an  opposite 
set  of  phenomena  are  induced.  Then  the  feeling  of  pressure 
is  felt  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  ear  feels  full 
and  the  hearing  is  dulled.  By  and  by  the  air  is  felt  to  escape 
from  the  tympanum  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  sensation 
of  fulness  and  deafness  goes  oS,  to  return  again  and  again  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  still  further  diminished.  All  these 
phenomena  are  usually  only,  or  at  least  to  the  greatest  degree 
perceived  during  the  first  bath.  They  are  not  noUoed,  or  in  a 
much  less  and  decreasing  degree  during  the  subsequent  baths. 
Of  course  the  symptoms  are  different  if  there  is  occlusion  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  This  condition,  however^  is  often  removed  alto- 
gether by  repeated  air  baths.  They  thus  have  sometimes  all  the 
effect  of  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  are  in  some 
oases  preferable  to  this  operation. 

On  the  salivary  glands  the  effect  of  the  compressed  air  is 
sometimes  remarkable.  It  very  frequently  causes  a  large  flow  of 
saliva  into  the  mouth.  Perhaps  this  effect  may  be  of  use  in 
some  maladies.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  attended  to  with  a 
view  to  its  therapeutic  employment. 

The  effects  of  the  compressed  air-bath  on  the  respiration  is 
scarcely  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  person  free  from  pulmonary 
disease.  It  is  only  by  very  careful  observation  that  he  will  be- 
come aware  that  the  frequency  of  his  respirations  is  diminished 
and  that  the  necessity  for  taking  a  deeper  breath  than  usual 
does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  disease  on  the  contrary,  the  effect 
of  the  air-bath  is  very  well  marked.  In  cases  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia, of  crude  tubercles  in  the  lungs  involving  a  considerable 
extent  of  pulmonary  tissue,  of  extensive  pulmonary  emphysema 
or  of  asthma,  after  a  few  baths  the  di£ScuIty  of  breathing  is 
very  much  alleviated.  More  air  penetrating  into  the  lungs  at 
each  respiration,  that  agonizing  gasping  for  air  so  often  observed 
in  such  cases  is  greatly  alleviated,  and  the  patients  experience 
a  sense  of  calmness  and  repose.  The  dread  of  not  having  air 
enough  often  felt  by  them,  even  in  large  rooms,  and  which  one 
would  imagine  ought  to  increase  in  the  confined  space  of  the 
apparatus,  on  the  contrary,  subsides  gradually  as  the  pressure 
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attains  the  degree  of  15  to  18  centimetres^  and  the  greater 
the  elevation  of  the  atmospherio  pressure  up  to  80  centimetres, 
the  more  comfortable  does  the  patient  feel.  The  restlessness 
and  inability  to  retain  the  same  posture  for  a  length  of  time 
experienced  by  so  many  asthmatics  go  off  entirely,  and  the  patient 
sits  calmly  and  breathes  slowly,  shewing  that  the  horrible  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest  is  no  longer  present  Under  these  improved 
conditions  the  patient  often  falls  into  a  tranquil  slumber  in  the 
air-bath.  This  amelioration  is,  however,  not  always  observed 
immediately,  often  only  after  several  baths.  Dr.  Bertin  indulges 
in  certain  speculations  as  to  the  physiological  causes  of  the  ame- 
lioration produced  in  these  cases,  into  which,  however,  we  shall 
not  follow  him. 

The  effect  of  the  compressed  air  on  the  circulation,  is  generally 
to  reduce  its  rapidity.  Sometimes  the  reduction  is  only  4  or  5 
beats  per  minute,  but  it  extends  to  15,  30,  or  even  36  beats. 
This  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  lost 
as  soon  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  the  bath,  but  often  it  is  of 
a  more  permanent  character,  and  is  maintained  long  after  coming 
into  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  In  a  case  of  double  emphysema  the 
pulse  ordinarily  106  to  108,  fell  down  to  72  after  the  first 
stance ;  it  continued  to  decrease  day  by  day  until  it  got  to  45 ; 
at  this  it  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  treatment,  and  for 
a  long  time  thereafter  it  never  rose  above  56.  In  some  rare 
instances,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  increased  by  the 
air-bath.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  Dr.  Bertin  has  been 
unable  to  discover ;  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  an  idiosyn- 
craoy  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  manifests  it  In  cases 
of  disease  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  of  chlorosis,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the  air-bath  is  invariably  to 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation^  and  a 
greater  regularity  of  the  heart  s  beats. 

In  those  patients  in  whom  the  bath  lowers  the  pulse  by  12  or 
14  beats,  it  ofl^n  happens  that  a  great  sense  of  weakness  is  felt, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  retard  the  recovery,  if  the 
case  is  a  favourable  one  for  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  com- 
pressed air. 

The  effect  of  the  compressed  air  upon  the  aoim&J  heat  varies 
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according  to  circumstances.  The  effect  on  the  air  itself  of 
compression  is  to  elevate  its  temperature;  thus  the  air  in  the 
apparatus  is  found  to  be  a  few  degrees  higher  in  temperature 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  unless  means  be  taken 
to  reduce  its  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  when  thexgradaal 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  takes  place,  the  temper- 
ature falls,  until  it  becomes  the  same  as  the  external  air.*  Borne 
patients  complain  of  a  disagreeable  amount  of  heat  when  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  being  augmented,  which  generally  goes 
off  before  the  pressure  has  attained  its  maximum.  This  uncom- 
fortable sensation  is  often  only  present  during  the  first  bath. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  patients  experience  a  sensation  of  in- 
ternal coolness  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  increases,  which  in 
some  amounts  to  actual  coldness.  When  there  already  exists  a 
feeling  of  burning  and  heat  in  the  chest,  as  happens  in  many 
cases  of  catarrh  and  bronchitis,  the  bath  relieves  this  sensation 
in  a  marked  manner.  In  the  greater  number  of  persons  the 
compressed  air-bath  causes  no  sensation  of  increased  or  dimin- 
ished animal  heat ;  but  where  an  alteration  ensues  it  is  almost 
always  a  diminution  of  the  feeling  of  heat,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  corresponding  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration. 

The  effect  of  the  bath  upon  the  strength  is  to  increase  it, 
which  Dr.  Bertin  ascribes  to  the  increased  powers  of  assimilation 
it  occasions.  This  augmentation  of  strength  is  especially  ob- 
served in  pulmonary  patients. 

Dr.  Bertin  assures  us  that  the  compressed  air-bath  has  no 
tendency  to  produce  congestions  of  any  organs,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  tends  to  relieve  and  remove  congestions  already  present, 
as  he  has  often  found  in  patients  affected  with  so-called  ^'  blood 
to  the  head." 

*  The  natural  phonomenon  of  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  wr  by  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  has  lately  become  the  basis  of  a  very  'ingenious 
patent.  The  inventor  makes  use  of  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  by  rare- 
faction to  the  production  of  ice  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  He  ice  is  pro- 
duced by  this  machine  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  in  great  quantity,  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  It  can,  moreover,  be  used  with 
perfect  success  in  the  hottest  climates.  Wo  observe  that  a  company  has 
recently  been  formed  to  y^xnk  tho  patent 
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The  following  are  the  coDolusions  our  author  draws  respect- 
ing the  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects  of  the  bath. 

"  Compressed  air,  of  whatever  degree^  may  be  employed 
without  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  equilibrium  of  pressure 
that  is  established  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  exactly  as  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere. 

"  Experience  has  shewn,  that  a  pressure  very  much  beyond 
what  suffices  to  produce  all  the  desired  therapeutic  effects,  does 
not  cause  any  modification  of  the  phenomena  of  life  that  could 
derange  their  regularity. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  a  pressure  carried  to  '/^ths  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  a  long  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  for  general  use,  permanent  congestions  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  contact  with  the  air  are  found 
to  yield. 

"  It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  as  a  diminution  of  atmos- 
phmc  pressure  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  return  of  venous 
blood  to  the  heart,  and  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  stases  in  the 
capillary  system,  an  increase  of  that  pressure  ought,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  facilitate  that  return,  and  to  remove  those  con- 
gestions. 

''  The  dissipation  of  such  congestions  is  not  liable  to  be 
followed  by  metastases. 

'^  Bespiration  in  compressed  air,  as  it  brings  the  blood  in 
contact  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  same 
volome,  ought  to  decarbonize  a  greater  portion  of  blood  than 
occurs  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

"  The  phenomena  attending  the  circulation  in  the  bath,  shew 
its  sedative  effect  on  the  circulation,  and  prove  that  it  exerts  a 
soothing  action  on  the  heart,  which  lasts  beyond  the  period  of 
the  duration  of  the  bath. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  the  compressed  air-bath  the  respira- 
tion improves,  the  blood  becomes  more  fitted  for  nutrition, 
and  gets  rid  more  rapidly  of  its  effete  particles.  The  circulation 
becoming  more  calm  and  normal,  the  blood  is  conveyed  in  the 
right  proportions  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  destroying  by  its  very 
regularity,  all  that  is  of  an  irregular  or  pathological  character. 
At  the  same  time  the  appetite  increases,  the  digestive  functions 
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become  more  regular^  the  nutrition  is  increased,  and  the  strength 
restored.  Congestions,  acute  and  chronic,  are  dispersed,  as  also 
morbid  defluxions,  whether  recent  or  ancient.  The  capillary 
circulation  becomes  more  regular,  the  respiration  and  arterial 
circulation  slower.  No  alteration  is  observable  in  the  secretions, 
except  the  increase  of  saliva  above  described,  and  occasionally 
a  diminished  intensity  of  colour  in  the  urine  where  that  wa9 
previously  high-coloured." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  35  cases  of  various  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  acute  and  chronic  catarrhs,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
asthma,  heemoptysis,  and  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  many  of 
these  a  permanent  cure  seems  to  have  been  effected,  in  all  relief 
was  obtained,  more  or  less  parmanent  in  its  character.  The 
most  striking  cases  are  among  those  of  asthma  depending  on 
pulmonary  emphysema,  where  the  compressed  air-bath  seems  to 
exert  a  surprisingly  beneficial  action.  We  have  not  space  left 
to  give  any  of  these  cases  at  length,  nor  is  this  necessary^  for 
the  history  of  one  or  two  cases  would  not  serve  to  convince 
those  who  are  incredulous  as  to  the  possible  good  effects  of  the 
treatment  recommended,  and  to  those  who  are  inclined  on  phy- 
siological grounds  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  good  in 
the  system,  it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  cases  treated  seem  to  have  derived  great  benefit. 

Having  met  with  several  persons  who  have  witnessed  or 
themselves  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  treatment^  we 
are,  we  think,  justified  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  account  of  this  or  any  other  medical  novelty  will 
be  given  in  any  of  the  allopathic  medical  journals. 

We  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  say  that  the  system  of  com- 
pressed air,  as  used  by  Dr.  Bertin  at  Montpelier,  is  capable  of 
performing  all  that  our  author  alleges  of  it.  Certain  analogies 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  might  be  of  considerable  use  in 
the  treatment  of  some  pulmonary  diseases.  Thus  we  know  how 
frequently  the  sufferings  of  asthmatical  patients  are  ameliorated 
or  aggravated  by  various  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
how  generally  they  are  better  when  the  barometer  is  high,  and 
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worse  when  it  is  low ;  what  difficulty  they  often  have  of  breathing 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  mountainous  countries,  and  how 
much  better  they  are  in  low  situations  and  near  the  sea,  where 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  greatest.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
patients  affected  by  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  good  results  attending  Dr.  Bamadge*s  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment  by  interrupted  expiration  through  a  small 
tube,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  owiog  to  the  increased  pressure 
exercised  on  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications  by  means  of  the 
air  thus  forcibly  retained  in  the  lungs.  Finally,  our  opinion 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  compressed  air-bath  is  not  derived 
solely  firom  Dr.  Bertin's  testimony.  Besides  the  allegations  of 
the  inventor,  M.  Tabari6,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Junod,* 
and  of  Dr.  Pravaz,t  the  latter  of  whom  relates  the  history  of 
several  cases  of  serious  disease  treated  by  himself  successfully 
bj  means  of  the  compressed  air-bath. 

Common  Sense  versus  Homoeopathy y  by   Samuel  Knaogs, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.A.C.,  &c.     London — Churchill.     1865. 

It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  read  stupid  tirades  against  homoeo- 
pathy, written  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  system 
they  atts(cked ;  but  this  pamphlet  beats  all  that  we  have  ever 
seen  for  stupidity.  From  the  title  one  would  naturally  expect 
the  author  s  arguments  to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  common 
sense,  whereas  the  reader  will  discover  only  a  caput  mortuum  of 
uncommon  nonsense.  We  could  almost  have  forgiven  Mr. 
Knaggs  had  he  given  us  any  new  and  original  nonsense,  but 
DO  1  his  pamphlet  is  nothing  but  a — (rechauffe  we  were  going 
to  say,  but  that  implies  something  warm,  whereas  Mr.  Enaggs' 
hash  is  not  warmed  by  the  slightest  sparkle  of  humour  or  the 
faintest  glow  of  geniality) — ^repetition  of  all  the  stale  fibs,  and 
ok  refuted  objections  of  former  writers  against  homoeopathy. 

Mr.  Enaggs  announces  in  his  title  page  that  he  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases."    If  there  be  one 

*  Recherches  sat  lea  effets  physiologiqaes  et  therapentiqnes  de  la  compres- 
sion et  de  la  larification  de  Pair. — Aroh.  gen  de  med.,  t.  iz,  p.  169.    1835. 

t  BoUet  do  Pacad.  royale  do  med.,  t  vi,  p.  224.    1S40. 
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literary  crime  greater  than  another,  we  think  it  must  be  the 
republication  of  calamnies  and  argaments  that  have  been 
thoroughly  exposed  and  refuted,  without  an  allusion  even  to 
their  exposure  and  refutation.  This  crime  Mr.  Enaggs  has 
committed  on  the  moat  extensive  scale;  we  trust  he  maybe 
able  to  justify  himself  by  "  the  plea  of  insanity."  Would  it  he 
believed  that  this  ''common-sense**  writer  actually  repeats  as 
irrefragable  facts,  Dr.  Glover  s  apocryphal  story  of  wholesale 
homcBopathic  druggists  supplying  their  customers  with  plain 
sugar-of-milk  globules,  labelled  with  the  name  of  different 
medicines ;  Dr.  Simpson  s  ingenious  tale  of  Professor  Hender 
son's  conversion  to  homoeopathy,  by  employing  a  box  of  globules 
that  had  previously  been  used  as  a  plaything  by  Professor 
Simpson's  child,  and  well  mixed  together  by  the  infant  obste- 
trician ;  Dr.  Gardiner's  imaginary  description  of  Fleischmann  s 
hospital,  with  its  wonderfully  salubrious  situation,  and  its  rich 
valetudinarians  for  patients,  &c.,  ^.  To  Mr.  Enaggs  and  such 
as  he  who  seem  to  think  themselves  sagacious  controversialists, 
when  they  only  restate  exploded  calumnies  and  oftrepeated 
arguments,  we  would  recommend  a  passage  in  Prince  Albert  s 
late  speech  at  Birmingham :  '*  Prejudice  keeps  stubbornly  to  its 
position,  whether  disproved  or  not,  while  science  is  an  uuar- 
restable  movement  towards  the  fountain  of  truth." 
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CASE,  BY  Chakles  C.  Tucket,  M.B.,  Canterbury. 

Sarcomatous  Tumour^  reputed  Malignant. 

T.  M.,  set.  57  years,  tall,  spare,  of  bilious  habit,  consulted  me  on 
the  14th  of  last  October,  on  account  of  a  painful  bleeding  tumour 
growing  from  and  covering  his  left  cheek.  The  diseased  mass  looked 
exceedingly  like  "  fungus  hsematodes,"  and  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
set  it  down  as  a  genuine  case  of  that  frightful  and  probably  incurable 
malady.  The  tumour  irregularly  rounded  in  shape  and  lobular,  oi  » 
purplish  hue,  with  blood  oozing  from  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
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was  attached  to  the  cheek,  which  presented  a  lived  colour  for  some  ex- 
tent, hy  a  thick,  short  pedicle.  Frequent  lancinating  pains,  aggravated 
at  ni^t,  were  felt  in  the  tumour  and  cheek ;  and  he  also  complained 
of  a  numhing  pain  extending  down  his  left  side.  I  found,  as  may  be 
supposed,  this  poor  man's  constitution  seriously  injured — his  strength 
failing ;  appetite  bad ;  tongue  loaded ;  gastric  uneasiness,  with 
thirst ;  pulse  quick  aoid  feeble ;  sleep  much  impaired.  The  account 
which  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that  after  having  been  cured  by  me  of 
lumbago  in  the  spring,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  till  about  four 
months  since,  when  he  found  a  swelling  the  bulk  of  a  walnut  forming 
on  his  cheek,  but  that  he  did  not  give  much  attention  to  this  till  it 
burst,  and  a  painful  fungoid  growth  appeared. 

Becoming  alarmed,  he  now  became  an  out-patient  of  the  county 
hospital,  fie  informed  me,  that  a  consultation  was  held  there  on 
his  case,  and  the  propriety  of  an  operation  discussed,  but  that  tiie 
surgeons  decided  against  it,  as  the  disease  was  malignant  and  not 
likely  to  be  extirpated  by  the  knife.  Not  finding  any  improvement 
imder  hospital  treatment,  but  becoming  daily  worse,  he  applied  to 
me  for  relief.  I  felt  I  had  got  an  exceedingly  impromising  subject ; 
and  though  my  first  impulse  was  to  remove  the  diseased  mass, 
prudence  suggested  that  I  should  forbear,  after  the  decided  opinion 
to  the  contrary  of  experienced  surgeons.  I  therefore  contented  my- 
self with  trying  what  might  be  effected  by  the  appropriate  homoeo- 
pathic remedy,  and  applied  emollient  poultices  to  the  tumour. 

The  medicine  I  selected  was  Arsenicum,  and  this  I  continued  to 
administer  in  the  3rd  and  4th  dilutions  for  some  weeks.  The 
growth  of  the  tumour  certainly  seemed  arrested,  and  portions  of  it 
began  to  slough  off;  insomuch,  that  I  had  hope  the  entire  might  be 
got  rid  off  in  this  way  if  his  system  could  be  kept  up  for  a  sufficient 
time.  F<^  this  purpose  I  allowed  stimulants,  such  as  porter  or  wine 
daily,  without  which,  indeed,  he  must  have  sunk.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  care,  the  adverse  symptoms  progressed ;  frequent  bleed- 
ings from  the  tumour  occurred,  and  the  irritability  of  his  stomach 
was  distressing.  Finally,  his  strength,  exhausted  by  hectic,  loss  of 
sleep,  pain,  hsemorrhagc,  and  profuse  foetid  discharges,  faOed  so 
entirely,  that  he  was  confined  to  bed,  and  a  few  days  more  seemed 
likely  to  close  the  scene. 

On  the  evening  of  December  29th,  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to 
his  house,  and  found  that  the  tumour  had  been  partially  torn  by  the 
awkwardness  of  an  attendant,  the  result  being  an  alarming  hsemorr- 
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hage.  Under  the  circumstanceB  I  had  no  choice,  and  immediately 
applied  a  ligature,  whilst  I  remoTed  the  diseased  mass  with  a  scalpel 
This,  on  being  divided,  presented  a  fibrous  and  somewhat  glandular 
structure,  somewhat  like  the  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain,  but 
more  firm.  I  got  my  patient  rallied  by  administering  wine,  and 
applied  bread  poultices  to  the  part,  under  which  the  ligature  came 
away  in  a  few  days,  and  the  wound  presented  a  healthy  granulating 
surface. 

At  this  stage  I  had  nearly  lost  him  through  obstruction  of  the 
lower  bowels,  which,  however,  I  removed  by  Nux  vomica  and  me- 
chanical means.  After  this  he  revived  rapidly  to  the  astonishment 
of  many,  who  had  looked  on  him  as  moribund,  the  wound  healing 
kindly,  and  all  bad  sjrmptoms  disappearing.  He  is  now  able  to 
pursue  his  usual  employment,  and  there  is  not  the  least  indicaUon  of 
a  return  of  the  disease. 

It  becomes  a  question  for  consideration  whether  the  constitutional 
treatment  or  the  operation  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  cure  in  this 
case.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  both,  and  that  either  without  the  other 
would  probably  have  failed  to  produce  a  permanent  recovery;  but 
'<  who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  " 


CASE,  BY  Dr.  Fearon, 

Shewing  with  how  small  an  amount  of  Kidney  life  may  be 
maintaified. — Abscess  of  one  Kidney,  tion-existefice  of  the 
other. 

The  following  case  is  very  interesting,  and  is  also  calculated  to  be 
consoling  to  persons  labouring  under  renal  affections,  finom  its  shew- 
ing with  how  small  a  remnant  of  kidney  it  b  possible  for  life  to  be 
maintained : — The  patient  was  of  dark  complexion  and  eyes,  and  ap- 
parently originally  of  a  mixed  bilious,  nervous,  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, the  bilious  predominating ;  active,  I  believe,  in  mind,  and  fond 
of  lively  society,  and  up  to  a  few  weeks  of  her  death  accustomed  to 
go  about  with  as  much  energy  as  she  had  done  for  years.  She  had 
worn  for  some  time  a  plaister  down  the  spine,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  daily  using  cold  spongings  and  the  flesh-brush.  The  plaister 
had  been  ordered  by  the  author  of  **  The  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,** 
who  had  cautioned  her  agsdnst  leaving  it  off,  and  it  was  i^pparently 
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in  consequience  of  a  chill  to  the  spinal  chord  occasioned  by  trying  to 
do  without  the  plaister,  which  brought  on  her  last  illness,  commen- 
dng,  no  doubt,  in  congestion  of  the  remnant  of  kidney. 

She  was  first  under  allopathic  treatment,  then  under  my  care  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  subsequently,  for  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  again 
under  allopathic  treatment,  and  I  was  informedTthat,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  allopaths  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  homceopathists,  it  was  at  first  denied  that  I  was  right  in  sup- 
posing there  was  congestion  and  abscess  of  the  ^dney,  the  latter  not 
bemg  considered  to  be  seriously  affected. 

I  believe  that  for  some  years  Mrs. had  been  troubled  with 

frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  while  only  a  small  quantity  was  passed 
eadi  time  ;  frequently  she  would  have  to  rise  from  table  from  inabi^ 
litj  to  retain  the  urine.  It  seems  that  when  a  girl  at  school  she 
received  a  seyere  blow  on  the  small  of  the  back  from  a  fall  on  some 
steps,  and  subsequently  used  to  suffer  much  pain  there  at  times. 
Probably  this  blow  caused  an  infiamed  state  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  kidneys^  with  subsequent  paralysis  of  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  this  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  disease  which  the 
timely  administration  of  Arnica,  Aeon.,  Pulsat.,  &c.,  might  have  pre- 
vented— at  least  this  is  the  view  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  of  the 
case.  I  may  add  that,  according  to  her  own  statement,  during 
this  last  illness  the  only  real  relief  she  received  was  from  the  homceo- 
pathic  remedies,  and  it  was  merely  to  satisfy  friends  and  much 
against  her  own  will  that  it  was  discontinued.  It  is  now  about  four 
yean  since  the  case  came  under  my  notice. 

Mrs.  — ,  set.  49.  Appearances  on  post  mortem.  On  opening  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  the  mesocolon  came  into  view,  thin  as  usual.  Being  lifted 
and  the  colon  with  it  removed,  there  appeared  a  sac  containing  fluid, 
extending  from,  the  pubes  almost  to  the  left  hypochondrium.  This 
was  believed  at  this  stage  to  be  the  bladder.  The  jejunum  apd 
ileum  being  raised,  they  were  found  closely  connected  with  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  hypogastric  portion  of  the  peritoneum  by  lymph 
recently  efiused ;  on  detaching  them  fluid  escaped  from  the  inter- 
stices exactly  like  that  mixture  of  pus  and  urine  discharged  from  the 
bladder  during  life ;  this  fluid  was  absorbed  by  sponge  to  the  amount 
of  balf-a-pint.  The  stomach,  with  jejunum,  ileum,  and  mesentery 
were  then  removed ;  they  presented  no  abnormal  appearance  ;  the 
caput  coH  was  enlarged ;  it  contained  some  scybalse,  and  partook  of 
the  inflammatory  changes  of  the  neighbouring  parts ;  the  rest  of  that 
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viscas  from  end  to  end  was  quite  healthy.  No  kidney  could  he  found 
in  the  right  lumhar  region,  hut  only  a  rudiment  of  that  gland,  a  por- 
tion of  parenchymatous  substance  in  breadth  and  Uuckneas  equal  to 
a  shilling;  this  was  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  condensed  cellular  mem- 
brane, forming  altogether  a  flattened  mass  as  large  as  an  ordinazy 
sized  Geneva  watch.  No  especial  artery  or  excretory  duct  was 
found.  On  the  left  side  lay  the  kidney  transformed  into  a  cyst,  ex- 
tending from  tJie  eleventh  rib,  almost  to  the  pubes ;  this  cyst  was 
constituted  of  glandular  substance,  attenuated  and  expanded,  like 
a  membrane,  and  of  the  pelvis  distended,  so  as  to  form  altogether  a 
space  capable  of  holding  full  twenty-four  ounces  of  fluid — ^fluid  to 
the  amount  of  a  pint  (being  pus  and  urine  mingled)  was  found  herein. 
The  interior  of  this  cavity  shewed  the  polished  surface  of  the  pelvis 
studded  with  groups  of  petechis,  and  the  four  mamillae  in  number  difler- 
ing  much  from  the  usual  appearance.  All  prominency  had  departed ; 
they  were  changed  into  very  slight  depressions,  and  formed  three  of 
them,  each  a  circular  patch  as  large  as  a  shilling.  The  place  of  the 
remaining  one,  that  at  the  pubic  extremity  of  the  kidney,  was  oc« 
cupied  by  a  perforation  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  which 
formed  the  only  discoverable  outlet  of  the  kidney ;  here,  from  a  de* 
fined  margin,  a  suppurative  surface  was  continued  into  what  was 
concluded  to  be  the  ureter  degenerated  into  an  abscess ;  this  latter 
space,  large  enough  to  hold  an  %ggy  had  a  definite  boundary,  except 
where  it  had  become  attached  to  the  pubes ;  here  there  was  undis- 
tinguishable  confusion  of  parts,  and  certainly  a  breach  which  had  led 
to  the  effusion  of  the  urino-piurulent  fluid  into  parts  extraneous  to  the 
ureter.  The  renal  artery  was  larger  than  usual,  and,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  aorta  transversely,  it  descended  straight  down  upon 
the  vertebral  column  full  four  inches,  and  then  by  a  sudden  turn 
entered  the  kidney.  The  cellular  tissue  in  left  iliac  fossa  was  an 
inch  thick,  and  much  consolidated ;  there  was  a  distinct  coUection  of 
pus,  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces,  in  the  left  lumbar  region  dose 
upon  the  psoas  muscle.  The  iliac  viscera  were  all  perfectly  healthy; 
the  bladder  was  quite  empty ;  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  the  excep- 
tions before  stated,  were  also  healthy.  In  particular,  the  liver  was  well 
formed,  and  healthy  in  colour ;  there  was  no  gall-stone ;  the  system 
vras  universally  &t ;  thoracic  viscera  healthy,  except  that  the  right 
lung  was  universally  adherent. 

(Signed)     J.  E.,  M.D. 

T.  a,  M.R.C.S. 
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Noie  appended  to  post  mortem  account. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  Dr.  P.  attended  Mre. ,  and  the  symp- 

tomfl  and  external  appearance  led  to  the  oonclusion  that  there  was  an 
abscess  fomung,  the  swelling  was  exclusively  on  the  left  side.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  disease,  viz,,  pus  and  albuminous 
wine.  Dr.  P.  expressed  his  belief  that  the  left  kidney  had  become 
atrophied  and  absorbed,  and  that  the  renal  secretion  was  thencefor- 
ward supplied  by  the  right  kidney  alone.   In^Mrs. ^'s  last  attack 

of  illness,  six  weeks  previous  to  death,  Mr.  8.  P.  concluded,  from  the 
nature  oi  the  pain  and  the  situation  of  the  tumour  in  the  hypogas- 
^um,  that  the  uterus  was  the  organ  congested,  and  the  main  source 
of  disease. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  shew  the  right  kidney  to  have  been 
blighted,  most  probably  from  birth,  and  the  enlarged  and  misformed 
left  kidney  to  have  been  the  sole  secretor  of  urine — ^the  situation 
so  very  unusual  as  to  extend  from  the  left  hypochondrium,  quite 
down  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphisb,  and  forming  a  cavity  capable 
of  holding  nearly  a  quart  of  fluid  made  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
diagnosticate  truly,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules. 


PicOj  treated  hy  Dr.  Black. 

As  marked  cases  of  depraved  appetite  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  following  case  may  be  interesting.  The  depraved  appe- 
tite, especially  for  brown  paper,  had  existed  fourteen  years,  and 
yielded  completely  In  eight  months  treatment.  As  may  be  expected 
oar  Materia  Medica  does  not  offer  much  assistance,  if  the  indication  be 
drawn  from  the  appetite  alone ;  but  fortunately  in  this  patient  there 
existed,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  disease,  marked  derangement  of 
the  uterine  functions.  This,  together  with  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  sick  headache,  led  to  the  employment  of  Sepia^  Bry.^  Plat.,  Ign., 
vndPfde. 

M.  A.  C.  consulted  me  Aug.  20,  1851.  She  is  delicate  looking, 
aged  28 ;  is  very  subject  to  alternations  of  spirits ;  has  frequent 
frontal  headaches,  and  is  habitually  constipated.  At  14  years  of 
age  she  suffered  from  giddiness  in  the  head,  which  caused  her  to 
&U,  and  was  then  bled  twice,  profusely :  from  that  time  she  has 
suffered  from  sinking  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  even  afler  eating, 
and  a  constant  longing  for  innutritious  substances,  especially  brown 
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paper  and  cobbler's  wax,  and  of  the  former  she  eats  great  quanti- 
ties. The  efforts  she  makes  to  deprive  herself  of  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  this  depraved  taste  occasion  restlessness  of  mind.  She 
has  a  dislike  to  animal  food ;  milk  agrees  very  well  with  her.  She 
became  regular  at  17  years  of  age.  The  periods  appear  every  bix 
weeks,  always  accompanied  with  much  pain  in  the  back  and  bowels. 
After  the  period  she  is  subject  to  sick  headaches  and  vomiting  of 
bile.  Sepia  20  gtt.  iv.  sig.  1.  S^^  6  gtt.  iv.  sig.  2,  3,  each  pow- 
der to  be  dissolved  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water ;  a  spoonful  taken 
morning  and  evening :  wait  two  days  between  the  powders.  The 
treatment  was  after  this  conducted  by  correspondence. 

Sept.  15. — She  states  that  she  has  altogether  improved  in  health. 
Has  finished  the  prescription.  Her  appetite  is  better,  and  she  has 
felt  less  craving  for  brown  paper ;  rests  more  comfortably  at  night. 
She  cannot  give  a  veiy  favorable  report  of  her  bowels.  They  are 
relieved  after  taking  the  medicine  twice,  that  is  once  night  and  mom- 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  she  feels  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  bowels  continue  in  a  very  relaxed  state  throughout  the 
day.    Repeat  Sepia, 

Oct.  2nd. — Has  taken  the  medicine  as  ordered,  but  does  not  feel 
nearly  so  well,  her  bowels  are  much  constipated.  Has  8u£fered 
very  much  during  the  monthly  period  from  headache,  and  on  the  first 
and  last  day  of  the  period  had  severe  sick  headaches  with  violent  vom- 
iting of  bile,  so  as  to  be  confined  to  bed.  Feels  the  same  craving  for 
brown  paper,  and  the  appetite  is  very  uncertain.  Nux  v,  6,  gtt.  iii, 
sig.  1,3;  Plat  6  gtt.  iv,  sig.  2,  4 ;  to  be  taken  like  the  Sepia. 

Nov.  3rd. — ^Very  much  better ;  good  rest  and  sleep ;  the  bowels 
much  more  regular ;  no  feeling  of  sinking  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; 
the  longing  for  brown  paper  has  been  much  less.  *'  I  have  had  only 
one  attack  of  headache,  and  that  was  when  I  took  the  powder 
marked  No.  2  fplatinaj  ;  I  was  then  very  sick,  and  vomited  a  great 
deal  of  bUe.  Have  taken  very  little  paper,  except  on  the  day  on 
which  I  was  ill ;  I  always  find  the  longing  for  brown  paper  is  worse 
at  the  period."     Repeat  Nux  and  Platina. 

Nov.  20th. — Has  not  had  a  headache  since  her  last  account,  nor 
indeed  anything  whatever  to  complain  of;  has  scarcely  eaten  any 
brown  paper,  and  thinks  she  will  soon  lose  all  longing  for  it.  Does 
not  remember  when  she  has  been  so  well.     Repeat  nux  and  platina, 

Dec.  16th. — "  I  have  taken  the  medicines  and  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  health  still  continues  to  improve.     1  have  had  but  one 
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iliglit  lieadache  uoce  my  last  report,  which  was  after  taking  th^ 
powder  No.  3  {nux  v.).  I  felt  nausea  for  a  short  time,  but  I  was 
not  sick.  The  longing  for  paper  becomes  less  evexy  day.  My 
appetite  is  much  better,  and  my  bowels  are  much  more  regular.  I 
never  feel  anything  of  the  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.''  Bepeat 
Nux.,  Plot. 

Jan.  7th. — ^"  I  have  not  been  so  well  since  my  last  report.  I  have 
suffered  from  my  old  complaint — sick  headaches,  and  have  had  to 
keep  my  bed  for  a  day  twice  since  my  last  report.  Cannot  bear 
any  excitement  without  getting  a  sick  headache.  I  think  I  am  very 
bilious."    PuUaiiUa  and  ignaiia  alternated  with  nux  uad  piaHna. 

Jan.  29th. — ^^  I  amhappy  to  tell  you  my  health  has  been  much  better 
once  my  last  report.  I  have  only  had  one  slight  headache.  Every 
one  says  how  well  I  look.  I  eat  very  little  brown  paper,  and  feel 
mnch  stronger  than  I  did."     Repeat  J9«&.  and  igtuUia, 

April  19th. — Continues  much  better;  would  consider  herself 
quite  well,  but  for  a  sick  headache  which  obliges  her  to  keep  her 
bed,  about  the  time  of  the  monthly  period.  In  other  respects  is 
very  well.  Eats  veiy  little  brown  paper ;  sleeps  well ;  and  has  a 
good  appetite.     'Repeal  ptUsatUla  and  i^natia. 

End  of  May. — She  sent  another  favourable  report.  Had  been  quite 
wen  for  nz  weeks,  but  had  to  keep  her  bed,  quite  lately,  for  some 
days,  with  a  sick  headache.     Bepeat /itifc.  and  ign. 

June  3, 1852. — She  reports  herself  quite  well,  and  free  of  all 
depraved  appetite  for  brown  paper,  &c. 

On  enquiry  (Oct  1853)  I  find  she  continued  to  keep  quite  well. 
She  has  lately  married  and  has  a  family. 


A  Case  of  Infawmation  of  the  Urinarg  Organs,  with  Affection  of 
the  Brain,  hy  Dr.  Obhme,  of  Dresden. 

Mad.  K.  B.,  set.  24,  of  a  robust  constitution  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance, had  an  attack  similar  to  the  present  ode  last  autumn, 
immediately  after  her  marriage,  which  I  treated  successfully  in 
tbree  weeks,  including  a  relapse,  with  Aeon.  1,  Bellad.  1,  Hyosc.  1, 
sod  Canthar.  2  (decimal  scale).  Since  this  time  she  has  been  in 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  being  subject  to  ardor  urinse 
when  she  caught  cold,  or  after  having  eaten  of  pickles  and  suchlike 
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things  or  drunk  beer.  The  catamenia,  for  the  last  two  years,  hare 
been  feeble,  but  regular,  lasting  two  days,  and  preceded  by  pain  m 
the  baek  and  depression  of  spirits  for  four  or  fiye  days. 

I  was  cfdled  to  see  Mad.  K.  R.  on  the  29th  of  March  of  this  year, 
at  noon,  and  found  the  following  symptoms  present.  The  patient 
was  in  bed,  and  complained  of  headache,  pains  in  the  loii}s,  lower 
abdomen,  and  urethra  during  micturition.  Pressure  on  the  region  o^ 
the  kidneys,  as  well  as  over  the  ovaries,  bladder,  and  urethra,  was 
attended  by  pain.  The  face  was  flushed,  the  eyes  duU  and  rather 
fixed,  there  was  much  fever,  the  skin  moderately  moist,  no  appetite, 
tongue  not  coated,  stools  natural,  urine  reddish  brown,  neither  oilj 
nor  albuminous.  Frequent  twitching  of  the  muscles  was  observed, 
a  symptom  the  patient  was  subject  to,  especially  during  sleep.  She 
had  been  perfectly  well  the  previous  day  and  night,  but  felt  iU  upon 
rising.  The  catamenia  had  occurred  at  the  regular  time  a  fortnight 
before.  I  ordered  Aeon.  1  and  Bellad.  1,  gtt.  ii.,  alternately  every 
two  hours. 

March  30th. — The  patient  passed  a  poor  night,  but  was  rather 
better  than  worse  at  10  a.m.,  when  my  visit  was  made.  The  medi- 
cine was  continued.  At  2  o^clock  p.  m.  I  was  urgently  sent  for, 
and  found  the  following  state.  The  patient  was  almost  destitute  of 
sensibility,  although  previously  she  had  complained  of  severe  headache; 
the  face  was  red,  the  eyes  fixed,  half  open  and  turned  upwards,  cramps 
in  the  limbs,  pressure  on  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
caused  violent  pain,  the  pulse  was  very  frequent,  the  skin  hot  but 
moist,  occasional  muttering  of  single  words.  The  urine  as  yesterday, 
still  no  albumen.  At  midday  she  had  taken  some  light  soup,  and 
felt  pretty  well  until  3  o*clock,  when  the  aggravation  became  much 
worse  until  the  time  of  my  visit.  Prescription,  Helleb.  nig.  1,  and 
Aeon,  1,  gtt.  ii.,  alternately  every  two  hours. 

March  31st. — The  patient  had  been  somewhat  delirious  during 
the  night,  but  had  slept  for  two  hours  towards  morning.  When  I 
saw  her  at  9  a.m.,  she  expressed  herself  as  feeling  better.  There 
was  no  headache,  the  eyes  were  no  longer  fixed  but  natural,  the 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  ovaries  and  kidneys  abated. 
Twitching  of  the  muscles  had  taken  the  place  of  the  cramps  of  the 
limbs,  but  were  not  frequent ;  the  fever  was  less ;  only  the  ardor 
urinee  remained.  The  urine  was  scanty,  brown-red,  and  slightiy 
turbid.      Continue  the  medicines  every  three  hours,      In  the  after- 
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noon  at  5  o'clock  the  patient  complained  of  nothing  except  the  ardor 
uriofB.  The  sensitiyeness .  of  the  parts  to  pressure  was  still  the 
Nune.  Her  appetite,  especially  a  longing  for  coffee,  which  with  her 
is  a  sure  sign  of  restored  health,  had  returned. 

April  1st. — She  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  felt  so  well  that  she 
wished  to  rise.  Her  appetite  was  good ;  pressure  on  the  regions 
fonnerly  painful  gave  her  less  uneasiness.  The  fever  much  abated. 
Ardor  urinse  alone  remained  unchanged.  As  in  her  former  attack 
Canthar.  had  been  of  no  service,  I  ordered  Cannabis  1,  a  drop  every 
hour. 

April  2nd  and  drd. — ^The  improvement  went  on  rapidly.  She 
was  up  some  hours  without  suffering,  but  still  the  urine  retained  its 
baming  character.  Prescription,  Arsen.  2nd  dil.,  three  drops  every 
three  hours. 

April  4th. — ^Ardor  urinae  lessened.  General  health  so  improved 
that  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties.  No  pain  on 
pressure  in  either  the  region  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

April  5th. — Ardor  urinee  gone. 

ZeiUehrift  fur  Horn.  Klinik.     Mai^  1855. 


Mastitis  Neonatorum. 

This  affection  occurs  in  both  boys  and  girls  whose  father  or  mother 
is  scrofulous.  It  oflen  appears  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day, 
but  more  frequently  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  days,  after  birth. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  swelling  of  a  conical  shape,  having  the  nipple 
in  the  centre.  The  swelling  is  red,  hot  and  tender,  and  the  child 
cries  when  it  is  touched.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
there  is  always  an  erysipelatous  redness,  which,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, becomes  deeper  tinged.  In  most  cases  the  inflammation 
was  subdued  by  the  use  of  comum  6,  a  dose  every  two  hours,  inter- 
nally,  and  the  external  application  of  eonium  2.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  suppuration  took  place  I  was  unable  to  establish  the  conditions 
of  its  occurrence,  so  as  to  arrive  at  any  general  conclusions  on  the 
subject.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  observable  were  the  same  as 
usuaUy  occur  in  like  cases.  As  soon  as  the  redness  became  more 
intense  than  usual  I  employed  emollient  cataplasms,  and  in  every 
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instance  opened  the  abscess.  After  the  discharge  of  the  matter  the 
wound  readily  healed.  Comum  was  employed  for  the  remaining 
hardness,  internally  and  externally.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
disease  was  never  less  than  eight,  and  never  more  than  fourteen  days. 
—Dr.  Teller y  in  Zeitach.  /.  Horn.  Kim.,  15  Aug.  1855. 


Sweet  SMva. 

K. ^late  military  inspector  of  a  prison,  of  robust  make,  occa- 
sionally subject  to  constipation,  complained  in  June  of  diacomfort, 
anorexia,  occasional  nausea,  fulness  in  the  abdomen  and  constipation. 
His  most  annoying  symptom,  however,  was  a  considerable  flow  of 
9weet  edUva.  The  urine  was  normal,  both  in  quanti^  and  quality. 
As  this  secretion  bore  no  proportion  to  the  saliva,  and  as  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  saliva  was  only  experienced  in  a  limited  portion  of  the 
buccal  cavity,  I  examined  the  latter  completely,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  white  tongue,  |8uch  as  is  usual  in  smokers,  I  found  nothing 
of  a  morbid  character.  I  should  observe  that  the  patient  had  been 
a  smoker,  but  that  since  his  illness  he  had  lost  his  relish  for  tobacco, 
and  had  consequently  abandoned  its  employment. 

I  first  gave  nux  vomica,  and  after  it  had  been  taken  two  days,  the 
discomfort,  the  nausea,  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen  and  the  constipa- 
tion were  gone,  but  the  sweetness  of  the  saliva  persisted  as  before. 
I  next  tried  pulaatilla,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  morbid  state  of  the 
saliva.  I  tested  3  ozs.  of  the  saliva  for  sugar  after  Bdttcher's  method, 
but  could  not  find  a  trace  of  it  I  now  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
patient  was  labouring  under  an  affection  of  that  branch  of  the  Uuyngeal 
nerve  which  goes  to  the  sublingual  gland,  or  unites  with  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion.  With  this  idea  a  multitude  of  hypotheses  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind,  but  none  of  the  medicines  I  gave  had 
any  effect  on  the  disease.  Among  others  I  tried  <%.,  nuz.,  pksmb,  and 
again  pule.  After  three  weeks  of  treatment  the  patient  began  to 
grow  impatient,  and  M  the  recommendation  of  a  medical  fiiend  I 
gave  him  eulphur.  One  drop  of  the  tincture  in  half-a-pint  of  water, 
a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  After  using  this  for  three  days  the 
flow  of  saliva  as  well  as  the  sweet  taste  was  gone,  and  since  then  he 
has  had  no  return  of  it — (Dr.  Teller,  ZeiUch./.  Horn.  Klin.,  15  Aug. 
1855.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON    TRITURATIONS. 

Bt  Mb.  Hbkby  TurnAb,  Homcbopathic  Chemist. 

Thx  truly  valuable  method  of  preparing  medicines  by  prolonged 
trituntion  with  an  inert  substance  is  almost  peculiar  to  homoeopathy. 
The  principal  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  it  is  to  reduce  sub- 
stances, otherwise  insoluble,  to  a  state  of  minute  molecular  subdivi- 
flion,  taming  eyery  particle  mside-out^  making  it  present  an  universal 
Bot&ce,  and  putting  it  into  a  condition  to  act  out,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  its  peculiar  medicinal  effects,  and  prepared  to  exhibit 
those  properties  which  before  were  packed  and  hermetically  sealed 
up  within  its  own  bulk. 

This  process,  which  at  first  was  only  applied  to  metals  and  other 
insoluble  substances,  such  as  Charcoal,  Sepia,  &c.,  has  been  advan- 
tageoualy  applied  to  other  substances,  as  Arsenic,  Tartar  emetic, 
&c,  and  also  many  vegetable  substances  which  are  only  procur- 
able in  the  dry  state,  such  as  Nuz  vomica.  Cinchona,  &c.,  and  it 
has  even  been  proposed  to  extend  it  to  fresh  vegetable  substances, 
by  making  triturations  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  or  the  plant  itself; 
but  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  these  latter  preparations  possess 
any  superiority  over  those  prepared  by  preserving  the  juice  by  means 
of  strong  alcohol,  and  as  they  are  more  troublesome  and  consequentiy 
more  expensive,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  come  into  general  use. 
Some  of  the  dry  vegetable  substances,  such  as  Nux  vomica,  Ignatia, 
Cmchona,  Ipecacuanha,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  may,  I 
think,  be  used  in  triturations  with  some  advantage,  especially  now 
that  we  have  a  machine  for  preparing  Uiem  (which  I  shall  describe 
presenUy),  the  applied  force  of  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  operated  upon,  and  when  necessary,  made  double 
or  treble  what  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  by  hand  labour. 

For  our  triturations  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Sugar  of 
milk  should  be  per/eetfy  pur$^  a  state  in  which  I  have  never  yet 
found  it  in  commerce.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  article  has 
caused  it  to  be  kept  for  sale  by  many  of  the  wholesale  drug  houses. 
I  have  lately  examined  a  good  many  such  samples,  and  besides 
the  ordinary  impurities,  such  as  dust,  wood  and  soot,  most  of  them 
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contained  cane  sugar,  and  some  of  them  in  considerable  quantity. 
I  have  found  what  I  obtained  from  the  Continent  to  be  the  purest, 
though  not  absolutely,  nor  sufficiently  so  to  be  used  for  triturations 
without  recrystallization  from  distilled  water  and  alcohol.  This 
process,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  alcohol  in  this  country,  renders 
purified  Sugar  of  milk  a  very  costly  article ;  but  there  is  all  the  more 
need,  on  this  account,  to  insist  on  its  importance.  The  conscien- 
tious pharmaceutist  will  often  have  to  spend  much  time  and  money 
ir^  obtaining,  in  a  pure  and  proper  state,  what  he  could  easily  have 
obtained  for  a  few  pence  if  his  conscience  had  been  easily  satisfied, 
and  from  which  he  could  have  made  a  preparation  equal  in  appear- 
ance  to  what,  to  him,  has  been  so  costly. 

For  triturations,  mortars  and  pestles  of  porcelain,  unglazed  inside, 
must  alone  be  used,  and  of  these  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  one 
FOB  EACH  MEDICINE,  or  at  least  for  each  of  the  polychrests.  For 
although  washing  and  subsequent  exposure  to  a  high  temperature 
may  appear  sufficient,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  so  in  reality.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  treating  of  medicines  which  are  so  far 
dynamic  as  to  be  inappreciable  by  any  of  our  senses.  But  suppose 
they  had  each  of  them  a  strong  sensible  property  in  addition  to  the 
medicinal  one^  such  as  Musk  has,  for  instance,  or  the  Proto-iodide  of 
mercury,  we  should  then  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  insuffi- 
cient all  our  washings  and  scourings  and  heatings  are  to  purify  our 
utensils  perfectly.  All  who  have  tried  will  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cleanse  a  mortar  that  has  triturated  Musk,  from  its  smell,  or  one 
that  has  been  used  for  Proto-iodide  of  mercury,  from  its  colour. 
Why  is  this?  It  is  not  because  these  two  substances  are  more 
adhesive  or  tenacious  than  others,  nos  because  there  is  any  special 
affinity  between  the  substance  of  the  mortar  and  these  medica- 
ments. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is,  because  the  mortars 
themselves  are  to  some  extent  porous,  though  inappreciably  so,  and 
that  every  substance  triturated  in  them  for  any  length  of  time  enters 
into  the  substance  of  the  mortar  itself,  so  that  no  amount  of  wash- 
ing can  perfectly  detach  it,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not 
perceive  it  in  other  substances  is,  that  they  possess  no  remarkable 
sensible  properties,  as  these  two  do,  in  addition  to  their  medicinal 
ones,  and  therefore  their  presence,  though  highly  probable,  b  not 
recognised. 

It  is  also  indispensably  necessary  that  our  triturations  should  be 
prepared  in  a  suitable  apartment.     The  room  ought  to  be  airy  and 
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well  ventilated,  and  perfectly  free  from  emanations  of  aU  kindB.  To 
avoid  this  they  must  not  be  prepared  in  a  room  where  many  tinc- 
tures are  kept,  as  CTaporation  is  constantly  taking  place  from  them, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  consequently  impregnated  with 
medicinal  enumations. 

The  TiMJS  occupied  in  triturations  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
OTer  without  notice.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by  each  separate 
one  is,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  a  matter  on  which  we  are  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  agreed.  Hahnemann  prescribed  an  hour,  and  I  see 
Qo  reason  to  think  it  too  much.  Even  when  the  powerful  machine  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  made  use  of,  I  would  still  maintain  the  hour, 
not  because  there  is  anything  sacred  in  the  exact  period  of  sixty 
minutes,  but  because  if  it  is  left  open,  one  may  say  forty-five  minutes 
are  sufficient,  another  may  say  forty  and  another  thirty,  until  at 
lengdi  each  one  triturates  just  so  long  as  it  suits  his  convenience  or 
caprice,  and  no  longer;  and  as  evidence  that  I  do  not  speak  without 
occasion,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  myself  found  crystals  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  third  decimal  tritu- 
ration.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer,  and  would  recommend  my  col- 
leagues, not  to  content  themselves  with  anything  less  than  the  full 
hour.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  done  all 
in  our  power  to  secure  the  full  success  of  the  medicine,  whatever 
the  result  of  its  use  may  be. 

I  have  now  to  describe  the  machine  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  working  man  of  this  city,  and 
when  it  comes  into  general  use,  will  prove  to  the  homoeopathic 
chenust  an  immense  boon.  I  have  seen  several  triturating  ma- 
chines before  this,  and  read  descriptions  of  others,  but  previous 
to  Hewitt's  invention  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  the 
human  hand.  But  by  means  of  this  invention  we  can  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  pestle  vnth  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  preci- 
non,  and  writh  much  more  force  and  effect  than  it  is  possible  to 
do  by  the  hand.  It  is  a  machine  too,  which,  for  simplicity  and 
efficiency,  is  truly  unequalled,  and  scarcely  leaves  anything  more 
to  be  desired  in  this  direction.  They  are  made  of  different  sizes, 
bat  the  one  I  shall  here  speak  of  is  the  smallest  size,  one  which  the 
patentee  has,  at  my  suggestion,  brought  out  for  the  use  of  homoeo- 
pathic chemists'  triturations,  &c.  This  size  is  adapted  for  mortars 
measuring  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  inches  inside  diameter,  and 
small  as  it  is,  the  force  can  be  so  increased  by  means  of  weights 
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(which  can  be  taken  off  or  fastened  on  in  a  few  secondi),  that  it  wiO 
pulverim  some  of  oar  hardeat  sabstances,  or  decreased  so  as  to  de- 
Bcrihe  its  own  moTcment  on  paper  with  a  black  lead  penciL 

Another  advantage  ia  that  the  mortar  and  pestle  can  be  changed 
in  lesa  than  one  nunute.  Another  advantage  ia  that  it  makes  littk 
or  no  noise  or  dost ;  Cantbarides  or  Capncnm  can  be  powdered  in  it 
without  any  inconvenience.  And  the  small  amoant  of  power  re^inred 
to  move  itis  also  a  great  advantage ;  a  steadjr  j'outh  could  work  U 
for  hoars  without  any  fatigue. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convej  any  idea  of  its  rimplictty, 
ingenuity  or  utility,  by  a  printed  or  engrsved  description ;  like  hom(BO- 
patby,  it  most  be  seen  doing  its  work  to  be  folly  appreciated.  Tix 
subjoined  engraving  will  furnish  the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  its 
general  ftrnn  and  construction. 


The  machine  conmsts  of  an  iron  pillar,  two  feet  high,  secured  to 
a  wooden  base  sixteen  inches  by  twelve.  The  mortar  rests  in  a  ring 
on  this  base,  and  from  the  pillar,  about  half  way  up,  extends  an  arm, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  ball  and  socket,  (bnning  a  sort  of  univers*! 
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jointy  thiongfa  wbich  the  pestle  passes,  and  in  which  it  moTes  in  any 
or  every  direction.  Near  the  top  of  the  piUar  there  is  another  arm, 
to  which  a  horixontal  wheel  is  attached,  which  gives  motion  to  the 
pestle ;  in  this  wheel  there  is  a  slide,  which,  in  connexion  with  a 
toothed  wheel  and  a  worm,  causes  the  pestle  constantly  to  vary  the 
orbit  it  describes  in  its  movement.  Beginning  from  the  centre  of 
the  mortar,  it  gradually  enlarges  the  orbit  it  describes  until  it  attains 
the  sides  of  the  mortar,  and  then  as  gradually  diminishes  until  it 
again  regains  the  centre,  leaving  no  part  untouched.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  machine  is,  that  the  pestle  has  three  simuUaneoue  yet  perfectly 
dittmet  movements^  viz.,  the  rotary^  the  eccentric  or  varying,  and* 
abo  a  roQing  motion.  This  last,  which  is  a  novelty  and  appears  at 
firrt  sight  to  be  a  disadvantage,  is  one  of  its  most  important  recom* 
meadadons.  This  is  iflustmted  beautifuDy  by  the  following  ex- 
periment. I  weighed  a  certain  quantity  each  of  Quicksilver  and 
Sugar  of  milk,  and  triturated  them  together  in  the  machine  in  the 
uaual  way.  In  fifteen  minutes  all  the  globules  of  Quicksilver  had 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  Quicksilver  was  kiUedj  as  it'  is  technically 
expressed.  I  then  weighed  the  same  quantity  of  Quicksilver  and 
Sugar  of  milk  as  before,  and  secured  the  pestle  so  as  to  stop  the 
lolling  motion,  leaving  it  in  every  other  respect  as  before;  and 
idlhoiU  the  rolling  motion  it  took  fifty  minutes  to  produce  the  same 
result  I  then  had  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  ingredients  tritu- 
rated  with  the  human  hand  in  the  best  maimer  it  could  effect  it,  and 
found  it  took  tWenty-nine  minutes  and  a  half  to  accomplish  what  the 
machine  effected  in  little  more  than  one  half  the  time.  This  experi- 
ment, together  with  others  whicli  t  have  not  time  to  mention,  settles 
two  points : — ^first,  that  for  triturations  the  machine  is  nearly  twice 
as  effident  as  the  human  hand ;  and  second,  that  it  is  more  than 
three  times  as  efficient  as  it  would  be  without  the  rolling  motion. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  so  if  we  remember  that 
when  the  pestle  is  firmly  grasped,  and  only  rubhed  round  the  sides 
of  the  mortar,  it  acts  only  on  a  very  small  portion  at  a  time,  pushing 
the  mass  before  it,  not  actually  rubbing  over  it ;  whereas  with  the 
rdliDg  motion  it  works  on  to  it,  and  in  doing  so,  if  the  substance  be 
brittle,  it  crushes  it  by  its  weight,  and  if  tough  and  fibrous,  by  the 
Mble  iimuUaneoue  motion,  tears  the  fibres  to  pieces. 
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The  fact  of  the  temperate,  concise,  and  circumstantial  refutation 
which  we  publish  in  the  subjoined  letter  of  the  most  unjust  and 
injurious  attack  made  by  the  Medical  Times  upon  the  character  of 
the  writer,  having  been  refused  a  place  in  the  columns  of  that 
journal,  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  exhibitions  of  the  low  condition 
of  the  medical  press  in  this  country  which  has  yet  come  before  our 
notice.  It  is  rather  singular  that  at  the  time  when  in  obedience  to 
an  impulse  first  received  from  Edinburgh,  the  organs  of  medical 
opinion  in  the  south  should  be  still  pursuing  their  reckless  game  of 
persecution  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh  would  seem,  by  their  recent  conduct,  to  be 
repenting  of  their  ill-advised  and  discreditable  course,  for  we  learn 
that  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Christison,  Dr.  Macdonald  a  pro- 
fessed homoeopathist,  has  been  received  to  the  full  honours  of  a  resi- 
dent fellow  in  the  northern  metropolis. 

The  insidting  terms  in  which  the  Medical  Times  and  Gaxetie 
rejected  Mr.  Anderson's  letter,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  an  instance 
of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  to  which  our  adversaries  have  recourse 
in  order  to  crush  their  rivals.  Like  the  priesto  of  Beranger^s  song, 
their  refrain  seems  ever  to  be 

"  Eteignons  les  lomidres 
£t  raUomons  le  feu." 

«<  We  cannot  insert  Mr.  Anderson's  letter,  which  is  left  for  him  at 
the  office.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  homceopathy  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  system  of  quackery,  we  can  no  more  inf^rt  a  defence 
of  it  in  a  medical  journal,  than  we  could  publish  a  eulogium  on 
Holloway's  ointment,  or  Morison's  pills."  * 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette." 

Sib, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  some  recent  editorial 
articles  in  your  journal,  entitled  "  Difficulties  of  Homoeopathy,"  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  three  out  of  the  twenty-six  cases  of 
malignant  cholera  returned  by  me  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
in  November  last. 

On  a  careful  analysis  of  the  articles  in  question,  it  will  be  found 

*  Med.  T.  and  Gaz.,  Oct  27,  1855. 
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that,  inter  alia^  the  three  following  grave  charges  are  preferred  (hy 
implication)  i^inst  those  homceopathic  practitioners  who  furnished 
returns  of  cases  of  cholera  and  diarrhoea  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
As  the]  largest  contributor  amongst  private  practitioners,  as 
an  old  correspondent  of  the  Medical  OazeiUy*  and  as  a  convert  to 
homceopathy,  from  conviction,  after  nearly  twenty  years  ordinary 
practice,  you  will  assuredly  do  me  the  justice  to  insert  a  refutation  of 
these  charges  in  an  early  number  of  your  Journal. 

1.  The  first  implied  charge  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reh'ance  whatever  to  be  placed  on  any  homoeopathic  return.  I  quote 
your  own  words.  **  We  must  state  broadly,  that  we  are  perfectly 
unable  to  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  any  homoeopathic  return 
whatever ;  and  that  it  is  manifest  that  many  cases  are  described  as 
cholera  without  collapse,  which  in  the  hands  of  physicians  would  not 
have  been  called  cholera  at  all,  but  severe  or  choleraic  diarrhoea."  f 
This  is  a  most  serious  allegation,  which  if  proved,  would  for  ever 
cover  the  homoeopathic  body  with  infamy  and  shame.  The  charge 
itKlf  may  have  reference  either  to  the  integrity  or  to  the  diagnostic 
capabilities  of  the  practitioners  in  question.  Now,  it  happens  most 
fortunately  that  on  both  these  points  positive  proof  can  be  afforded, 
for  the  forms  sent  by  the  Board  of  Health  are  so  arranged,  that  in 
the  event  of  falsehood,  detection  is  quite  easy,  and  an  inaccurate 
diagnosis  almost  impossible.  To  explain,  in  the  second  column  of 
the  blank  forms  the  heading  runs,  *^  Residence  when  attacked,  street 
and  number  of  house,"  in  the  third  column  the  '*  sex,"  in  the  fourth 
the  **  age,'*  in  the  fifth  the  **rank  and  occupation."  {  These  parti- 
cdare  secure  identification ;  but  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  in  this 
matter,  as  far  as  my  own  cases  are  concerned,  and  with  these  I  have 
chiefly  to  do,  the  name  in  full  or  the  correct  initials  were  given  in 
each  case,  and  in  a  note  the  identical  symptoms  upon  which  the 
diagnosis  was  based.  Now,  supposing  that  a  false  or  incorrect 
letom  had  been  made,  how  easy  to  enquire  at  the  residence  men- 
tioned, whether  a  case  similar  to  the  one  reported  had  occurred 
there ;  nay,  more,  to  enquire  in  reference  to  certain  symptoms,  such 
as  cramp,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  collapse,  which  in  cholera  are  so 
marked  that  no  difficulty  could  possibly  arise  in  obtaining  the  neces- 

*  Vide  sereral  Essays  and  Papers  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  1835-6. 
t  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1855,  p.  138. 
I  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Inquiries  in  Relation  to  the  Cholera 
Epidemic  of  1854,  p.  84. 
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sary  information.  It  cannot,  however,  be  seriously  intended  to 
insinuate  that  there  was  really  any  want  of  integrity  or  truthfulnett 
in  the  gentlemen  sending  in  returns ;  it  must  be  that  the  want  of 
confidence  referred  to  their  diagnostic  capabilities.  A  little  carefbl 
investigation  will,  however,  show  that  even  here  (granted  the  integrity 
of  the  reporter)  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  error  could  be  com- 
mitted, for,  on  referring  again  to  the  blank  form  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sixth  column  is  headed,  **  Degrees  or  stages  of  the  disease,'^  and 
underneath,  the  five  following  divisions  of*  simple  diarrhoea,"  "  cho- 
lendc  diarrhcBa,"  *'  cholera  (without  collapse),"  *'  collapse,"'  ^  con- 
secutive fever,*'  the  symptoms  for  each  of  which  degree  or  stage  are 
laid  down  in  the  '*  Instructions  for  returns  of  Cases,'*  by  the  Medical 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Health.*  Nothing,  then,  was  more  easy 
than  to  determine  by  this  schedule  whether  certain  symptoms  were 
present  in  any  given  case ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  were  to  be  dasaed 
under  the  head  of  simple  diarrhoea,  choleraic  diairhoea,  cholera 
without  collapse,  or  cholera  with  collapse.  All  posrability  of  mistake 
was  thus  prevented  by  the  rule  laid  down,  and  the  degree  or  stage 
of  the  disease  was  at  once  diagnosed  according  to  the  *'  Instructioni 
of  the  Medical  Council." 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  reference  to  the  cholera  returns,  and 
more  especially  as  regards  my  own  contributions,  the  charge  is 
entirely  refuted,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reliance  whatever  to 
be  placed  on  any  homoeopathic  returns. 

2.  The  second  implied  charge  is,  that  the  medicines  were  neither 
chosen  nor  administered  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  "  Simllia 
simifibus  curantur."  I  quote  again  your  own  words.  *'  It  is  absurd 
to  call  camphor  homoeopathic  with  the  cause  of  cholera."  ^  Still 
more  indicative  of  the  want  of  faith  of  the  homoeopaths  in  their  own 
system  is  the  exhibition  of  Chloroform,  a  medicine  to  give  which  for 
pain  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  all  their  principles."  Again.  "  Bat 
in  the  cases  of  cholera !  Camphor  in  considerable  doses  every  five 
minutes,  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours !  Chloroform  and  warm  bottles! 
Are  these  homoeopathic  remedies  ?  What  dose  of  Chloroform  will 
cause  cramps  ?  What  quantity  of  hot  botties  will  produce  icy  cold- 
ness?"! The  point  being  conceded  by  you  that  Arsenicum, 
Veratrum,  Mercurius  corrosivus,  and  Cuprum,  are  '*  remedies  truly 
homoeopathic,"  (which  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  turn  to  Orfila  on 

*  Cholera  Report,  cit  p.  82-84. 

t  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  Ang.  11  and  Oct  6,  1855,  p.  188,  348 
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Poisons)  the  objection  is  chiefly  confined  to  Gainphor  and  Chloroform. 
Camphor  was  first  recommended  in  cholera  by.  Hahnemann  himself  in 
1831  *  and  is  principally  used  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease,  its 
chief  indications  being  coldness  of  the  smr&ce,  rigidity  of  the  muscles, 
preoordial  anxiety,  diminished  nervous  sensibility,  &c.  When 
Camphor  is  given  in  full  doses  in  the  healthy  subject,  its  secondary, 
or  reactionary  effects  are  those  of  a  general  stimulant,  but  its  primary 
symptoms  are  those  not  of  choloa  but  iimilar  to  cholera,  especially 
in  its  early  stage,  in  proof  of  which  let  me  quote  the  following  from 
Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica,  Art.  Camphor,  voL  i.  p.  189,  (Hem- 
pel's  translation).  ^'  He  rubs  his  forehead,  chest,  and  other  parts ; 
knows  not  how  to  describe  his  feeUngs ;  he  leans  against  something, 
his  senses  vanish,  he  glides  and  falls  down ;  the  limbs  being  rig^d 
and  extended,  the  shoulders  drawn  backwards,  the  arms  being  a  littie 
carved  in  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  the  hands  being  bent 
towards  the  extensor  surface  of  the  arm,  and  the  fingers  being  some- 
what clenched  and  set  apaxt  from  one  another ;  afterwards  all  the 
pazts  of  the  body  being  stretched  and  stiff,  with  the  head  bent  side- 
ways, the  lower  jaw  being  rigid  and  wide  open,  the  lips  drawn 
inwards,  the  teeth  clenched,  eyes  closed,  with  unceasing  distortions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  general  coldness  and  breathlessness  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour."  Limited  space  forbids  more  extended  quota* 
tion,  but  I  may  refer  in  further  proof  of  the  homoeopathidty  of 
Camphor  to  cholera  to  **  Notes  on  Camphor  by  Dr.  Norton,"  Brit. 
Joum.  Homoeopathy,  vol.  ix.,  p.  407.  "  Poisoning  of  three  Children 
by  Camphor,"  with  a  post  mortem^  by  Dr.  Schaaf,  of  Strasburg, 
quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science^  October, 
1850.  **  Summary  of  Pathogenetic  Symptoms  of  Camphor,"  in 
Dudgeon's  Pamphlet  on  Cholera,  already  quoted.  "  Orfila's  £xperi« 
me&ts  in  his  work  on  Poisons,"  translated  by  Waller,  vol.  ii.,  p.  299. 
And  lastly,  ^  Physiological  £ffects  of  Camphor  on  Man,"  by  Dr. 
Pereira,  in  his  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  wherein  reduction  of  the 
puke,  depression,  vertigo,  staggering,  insensibility,  convulsions,  and 
maniacal  delirium,  are  recorded  as  the  effects  of  two  scruples  of  Camphor 
swallowed  by  Mr.  Alexander.  The  usual  dose  of  the  Camphor 
tinctore  is  from  one  to  four  drops  frequenUy  repeated  in  urgent  cbses. 
Hahnemann  recommends  one  drop  every  five  minutes,  only  continued 
80  long  as  decided  benefit  is  observable.     These  doses,  though  com- 

*  Treatment  of  Cholera,  by  Hahnemann,  translated  in  Pamphlet  on  Cholera, 
by  Dr.  Dudgeon.    1847. 
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paratively  large,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  homoeopathic  prindples, 
for  homoeopathy  ahstractedly  considered,  is  neither  a  questbn  of 
strength  of  dose  nor  mode  of  administration  of  the  medicine,  nor  one 
of  regimen  nor  diet,  hut  the  recognition  of  a  law — *^  Similia  similibus 
curantur." 

Chloroform  is  a  comparatively  new  and  untried  medicine  in  cholera, 
and  although  says  Dr.  Quin,*  ^  it  has  -not  yet  been  subjected  to  that 
regular  and  rigorous  process  of  proving  on  the  sound  subject,  such 
as  strict  homoeopathy  requires  to  be  made  of  the  various  medidiuil 
agents  employed  by  its  practitioners,  yet  it  has  exhibited  in  many 
persons  to  whom  it  has  been  administered  in  a  state  of  health,  a 
variety  of  effects  bearing  considerable  analogy  to  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  or  collapse."  It  was  precisely  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  the  subject  that  Camphorated  Chloroform  was  administered  to  the 
patient  whose  case  is  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  October  6th,  but 
incorrectly  copied  from  the  return ;  it  being  expressly  stated  that 
simple  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  were  both  absent.  In  my  published 
report  of  this  most  interesting  case  the  following  remarks  occur.f 
''  In  this  case  the  most  marked  symptom  was  the  asphyxia,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  was  precisely  that  of  a  person  who  had 
inhaled  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  or  one  who  was  labouring  under  severe 
venous  congestion ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  collapse  (that  ia  the 
ordinary  collapse  of  cholera,  although  the  asphyxia  was  truly  a 
collapse)  not  even  of  prostration,  nor  want  of  consciousness,  and  yet 
she  was  evidently  dying.  Camphor  and  Arsenicum  failing,  and  the 
woman  gasping  for  breath  and  dying,  I  felt  for  a  moment  bewildered* 
and  was  led  to  the  use  of  Chloroform  solely  from  the  marked  resem- 
blance of  the  poor  creature  to  a  woman  I  had  previously  seen  under 
the  influence  of  Chloroform  for  a  surgical  operation.  The  effect  was 
speedy,  decisive  and  gratifying."  The  Camphorated  Chloroform  was 
given  three  times,  in  doses  of  three  drops  each,  afterwards  in  drop 
doses  at  intervals. 

Thus  it  has  been  shewn,  that  in  the  use  of  Camphor  and  Chloro- 
form, the  law  of  homoeopathy  was  the  rule  of  guidance,  and  coDse- 
quently  the  second  charge  falls  to  the  ground. 

3.  The  third  implied  charge  is — that  the  different  medicines  being 

*  On  Cholera.    HomoDopathic  Times,  voL  L  p.  137. 

t  Clinical  reports  of  cases  of  cholera  illustrative  of  homoeopathic  treatmeotf 
p.  10. 
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given  in  such  rapid  succession  counteract  and  neutralize  each  other. 
I  quote  again  your  own  words.  **  Let  any  one  who  knows  Hahne- 
mann*8  opinions  on  the  effect  of  one  medicine  in  counteracting  that 
of  another,  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  case  of  a  patient  admitted  into 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  at  6  a.m.  on  August  14th,  and  djring  at 
3  p.m.  the  same  day ;  between  which  hours  his  treatment  is  thus 
chronicled. — Camphor,  Chloroform,  Arsenicum,  Yeratrum,  Acid. 
Hydrocyan.,  Carbo  vegetabilis,  Digitalis."  Again,  **  Here  is  the 
treatment  of  another  fatal  case, — Arsenicum,  Yeratrum,  Acid.  Hydro, 
cjan.,  Carbo  vegetabUis,  Digitalis, ....  the  grievou6  inconsistency 
00  homoeopathic  principles  of  giving  this  jumble  of  medicines  in 

rapid  succession "  *    The  first  case  was  that  of  a  little  boy, 

not  a  hospital,  but  a  private  patient  of  my  own  at  Clapham,  the  note 
appended  distinctly  says — ^"  in  collapse  when  visited,  no  medicines 
had  any  sensible  effect  ;**  clearly  then,  if  no  sensible  effect,  there 
could  not  be  much  if  any  neutralizing  influence.     The  second  case 
was  that  of  an  aged  female,  the  printed  return  of  which  is  unfor- 
tunately incorrect ;  it  should  be,  *'  simple  diarrhoea,  not  known*' — 
**  choleraic  diarrhoea,  September  20th,  noon,  for  which  no  medical 
advice." — '*  Cholera  'without  collapse  September  22nd,  11  a.m.,  for 
which  Camphor  was  given.'* — **  Collapse  September  22nd,  1 1  p.m., 
for  which  the  above  medicines  were  given,"  '*  no  consecutive  fever." 
Death  September  2drd,  noon.     In  both  these  cases  therefore,  the 
rapid  succession  of  medicines  occurred  in  the  time  of  collapse,  a 
fearful  stage  of  cholera  to  treat,  one  in  which  we  are  warranted  in 
pasdng  quickly  from  one  remedy  to  another,  if  after  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  to  elapse,  the  remedy  in  question  fails  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible effect     The   question  of  the   modus  operandi  of  medicines 
cannot  be  discussed  in  a  letter  like  the  present,  and  this  whether 
dynamic  or  material,  or  both,  according  to  the  dose,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  abstract  proposition  of  the  law  of  homceopathy, 
which  is  held  in. all  its  integrity  by  every  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
whilst  the  theory  of  its  operation  is  differently  explained  by  different 
individuals.     Camphor  is,  however,  expressly  referred  to,  and  as  its 
antidotal  powers  are  rather  strong,  some  explanation  of  its  use  in 
connexion  with  other  medicines  ought  to  be  given.     Camphor  is 
a  drug  whose  action  is  speedy,  but  its  duration  short ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  almost  every  instance  it  was  given  first  and  alone,  and  that 
the  other  medicines  were  not  administered  until  the  beneficial  action 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  October  6th  and  August  Uth,  1855. 
p.  138— 3i8. 
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of  the  Camphor  was  exhausted.  In  such  a  fearfully  rapid  disease  as 
cholera  is,  no  time  can  be  lost,  and  Hahnemann  himself  says,  that  if 
decided  benefit  is  not  soon  perceived,  then  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
administering  the  remedy  for  the  second  stage.*  I  never,  myself 
alternated  Camphor  with  any  other  medicine  in  any  case  of  cholera 
that  came  under  my  care,  except  in  one  where  cramp  was  the  leading 
feature  throughout,  sickness  and  diarrhoea  being  entirely  absent.f 

Thus  the  third  charge  of  the  counteraction  and  neutralization  of  the 
medicines  is  disposed  of  by  explanation. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured.  Sir,  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  letter  to 
exonerate  myself  and  my  brother  practitioners  from  the  charges  im- 
plied in  your  Editorial  Articles.  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  extra- 
neous matter,  or  I  might  have  referred  to  the  insinuations  respecting 
*'  a  sly  dose  of  Calomel,  or  Morphia,  or  some  concentrated  drug,"  to 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
in  suppressing  our  cholera  returns,  when  their  appointed  duty  was  to 
report  and  not  to  adjudicate,  or  to  the  encouraging  success  attending 
our  treatment  of  cholera,  as  evidenced  by  a  greatly  diminished  dqimt- 
tality,  but  I  conclude  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  wish  that 
homoeopathy  may  speedily  meet  with  a  candid  and  impartial  investi- 
gation at  the  hands  of  the  profession  generally,  so  that  if  true  its 
principles  may  be  embraced,  and  if  false,  its  followers  put  to  silence 
for  ever. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
JOHN  ANDERSON,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A. 

4,  Bedford  Terrace, 

Clapham  Rise,  October  18th,  1855. 

Meeting  of  the  German  Central  Society  at  Vienna, 

This  the  first  meeting  sf  the  Society  in  the  Austrian  capital  was 
held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August  last.  The  number  of  members 
present  amounted  to  forty-eight,  among  whom  we  recognize  all  the 
distinguished  disciples  of  Hahnemann  in  Vienna,  and  several  of  the 
best  known  homoeopathists  of  Northern  Germany,  Bavaria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  Dr.  Watzke  presided.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  University,  whose  walls  were  adorned 
with  the  pictures  and  busts  of  departed  medical  celebreties ;  among 

*  Hahnemann  on  cholera  treatment,  in  Dr.  Dudgeon's  pamphlet,  cit.  p.  8 

f  Clinical  Reports,  cit.  p.  8. 
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irhich  not  the  least  unworthy  was  the  bust  of  6ti£ft,  the  inveterate 
foe  of  homoeopathy,  through  who]»e  instrumentality  all  the  repressive 
laws  against  our  system,  which  once  disgraced  the  Austrian  statute* 
book,  were  passed. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  9lh  of  August, 
when  the  old  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  The 
orthodox  room  was  soon  filled  with  the  heretical  members  and  their 
friends,  and  its  venenble  echoes  were  speedily  woke  up  by  unwonted 
laudations  of  a  system  of  medicine  which  many  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  grim  effigies  around  had  done  their  best  to  suppress. 

The  president  opened  the  congress  by  welcoming  the  members  in 
a  lively  speech.  The  enrolment  of  new  members  who  came  forward 
m  great  numbers  now  took  place.  Next  the  question  originally 
raised  by  Dr.  Trinks,  relative  to  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Society,  was  taken  up,  and  after  some  discussion  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  upon.  Among  other  things  the  point  mooted 
hy  Dr.  Trinks,  that  the  society  should  take  upon  itself  the  defence 
of  homoeopathy  against  attacks  from  without  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  finally  resolved  that  the  Central  Society  should  not  take  upon 
itsdf  the  defence  of  homoeopathy  against  such  attacks,  but  that  it 
should  be  left  to  individuals  who  had  leisure  and  inclination  for  it. 

The  president  brought  forward  a  motion,  having  for  its  object  an 
arrangement  for  the  continuation  of  the  Austrian  Homeopathic 
Journal^  which  to  the  sorrow  of  all  well-wishers  to  scientific  homoeo- 
pathy, has  been  dormant  these  five  or  six  years.  The  president's 
allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of 
clamour  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Vienna  members,  which  could 
only  be  subdued  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion.  It  is  sad  to 
reflect  that  the  continuation  of  this  journal,  which  during  its  brief 
career  did  so  much  for  homoeopathy,  should  be  stopped  by  mere  per- 
sonal squabbles.  We  heartily  wish  our  Vienna  colleagues  would  act 
up  to  the  moral  of  the  refrain  to  one  of  their  convivial  songs  we 

have  often  heard  them  sing : 

» 

*'  Ecce  quam  bonum  et  jocundum 
Habitare  fratrei  in  imun." 

Perhaps  if  they  tried  hard  they  might  practise  equal  harmony  in 
latercourse  to  what  they  so  well  display  in  song. 

The  business  of  the  evening  concluded  by  the  selection  of  Dres- 
den as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1856,  with  Dr.  Wolf  as  president. 
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The  following  moming  at  ten  o'clock  the  society  again  met«  There 
were  also  many  besides  monbers  present,  upwards  of  100,  amoof 
whom  wiMS  a  gentleman  with  the  very  imposing  title  of  Rector  mag- 
nificus,  who  we  are  infonned  paid  the  most  marked  attention  tp  the 
proceedings  from  first  to  last  None  of  the  professors  or  notabilities 
of  the  Vienna  medical  school  were  present 

The  president  made  an  excellent  introductory  oration,  in  which  he 
gave  a  review  of  the  events  bearing  on  homoeopathy  that  had  oocoired 
during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Meyer,  read  a  report  of  the  Leipzic  Dispensary,  with  a  statis- 
tical account  of  the  cases  treated  there,  and  the  results  of  treatment. 
He  also  read  a  paper  on  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  hooping- 
cough. 

Dr.  Buchner  laid  on  the  table  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  entitled 
Biochemistry  and  Homoeopathy,  which  however,  he  did  not  offer  to 
read,  as  it  would  have  occupied  too  much  of  the  Society's  time. 

Dr.  Fleischmann  gave  an  account  of  the  hospital  with  which  he 
has  been  so  long  and  honourably  connected. 

Dr.  Glotar  Miiller  gave  a  short  exposition  of  the  relation  of  hom- 
oeopathy to  general  medicine,  and  more  expressly  to  what  is  termed 
die  physiological  school. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Miiller  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  poisomng  by 
Phosphorus  of  a  very  serious  character,  cured  by  homoeopathy  alone. 
His  communication  was  enriched  by  statistical  proofs,  and  by  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  authorities  in  the  old  school,  relating  to  the 
mortality  in  cases  of  far  advanced  Phosphorus  poisoning. 

Dr.  Wurmb  made  a  communication  respecting  the  results  of  his 
treatment  in  the  hospital  under  his  care.*  It  was  stated  that  he  now 
employed  exclusively  the  6th  dilution.  (In  the  cases  related  in  his 
Studien  as  our  readers  will  remember,  he  employed  exclusively  the 
80th  dilution.) 

Dr.  Attomyr  read  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  group  of  symp- 
toms in  its  relation  to  the  simUe^  wherein  he  drew  a  parallel  betwixt 
Hahnemann  and  Moos. 

The  secretary,  Dr.  Gerstel,  read  a  paper  sent  by  Dr.  Hartlaub  on 

•  The  reporter  says,  •*  his  division  of  the  hospital  in  the  Wieden."  Has 
then  Dr.  Wurmb  been  transferred  to  the  Wieden  ?  His  hospital,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  used  formerly  to  be  in  the  Leopoldstadt 
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tbe  proving  of  cokhicum.  The  author  took  occasion  to  mention  that 
IB  coDseqttence  of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  suhjected  from 
diBpeuBHig  his  own  medicines,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  ahode  and 
seek  some  other  field  for  practice. 

The  Secretaiy  also  read  an  article  hj  Dr.  Athschul,  on  the  scientific 
character  of  homcsopathy. 

Dr.  Buchan  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  homoeopathists  not  resi- 
dent  m  Vienna,  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  protection  it 
afforded  homoeopathy,  and  for  its  hospitality  in  granting  the  Univer- 
aity  Hall  for  their  use.  He  gave  expression  to  his  hopes  for  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  homoeopathy. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  being  concluded,  the  members 
adjourned  to  a  house  of  entertainment,  (well-known  to  all  who  have 
resided  in  Vienna)  the  **  Speal  in  Saale,  where  they  partook  of  a 
magnificent  dinner,  which  was  enlivened  by  the  genial  wit  and  humour 
fi>r  which  the  Viennese  are  celebrated. 

One  great  omission  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  seems  to 
have  been  that  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Dr.  £igenbrod*s 
attack  upon  Drs.  Wurmb  and  Caspar's  Clinical  Studies.  These 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  unconscious  that  the  homoeopathic  world  has 
been  long  anxiously  looking  forward  to  a  reply  by  them  to  the  alle- 
gations of  that  self-constituted  censor  of  their  treatment  in  the 
Leopoldstadt  HospitaL  We  observe  it  stated  in  a  recent  number  of 
Hirschers  Journal  that  Dr.  Casper  is  about  to  publish  the  -long 
promised  reply. 


Poisoning  by  Tincture  of  Aconite. 

The  following  symptoms  were  observed  in  a  young  woman  who 
bad  swallowed  about  two  drachms  of  the  Tincture  of  Aconite  for  the 
pQipose  of  destroying  her  life.  8he  was  seen  about  four  hours  after 
the  mgestion  of  the  poison. 

At  the  time  of  her  admission  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  prostra- 
tion; the  pulse  was  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  the  action  of  the 
heart  scarcely  audible,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  eyes  staring. 
She  was,  however,  conscious,  and  appeared  distressed,  and  as  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with.  She  was '  placed  in  bed,  hot 
bottles  were  applied  to  the  feet,  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  calves, 
kc.    We  tried  to  give  her  Ammonia  and  brandy,  but  she  took  very 
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little,  the  jaws  remaining  so  closely  fixed  together  (apparently  from  a 
voluntary  determination  of  the  patient  to  admit  of  no  assistance)  that 
the  attendants  were  obliged  to  force  them  apart  in  order  that  the 
stimulants  might  be  administered.  [As  trismus  is  a  marked  symptom 
of  Aconite-poisoning  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  clenching  of  the 
jaws  in  this  case  was  involuntaiy].  At  this  time  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  the  right  one  being  nearly  oral,  and  the  left  irregularly  poly- 
gonal. She  remained  quite  conscious  till  her  death,  which  occurred 
about  ^ye  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and  took  place 
in  the  following  manner : — Having  resisted  for  a  while  the  attempts 
to  give  her  medicine,  she  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  **  I  wiO. 
take  more,  if  you  won't  force  me."  Haying  then  tried  to  swallow  a 
little,  she  sank  back  again ;  the  heart's  action  was  no  longer  percep- 
tible by  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope,  and  after  this  she  gave  but  one 
inspiratory  heave.  The  post  mortem  examination  revealed  nothing' 
noteworthy.     {Lancet^  May  5th,  1855.) 


Hahnemann's  Correspondence. 

The  following  letters  of  Hahnemann  to  Dr.  Billig,  have  recently 
appeared  in  Dr.  Herschel's  Zeitungfilr  horn.  KUnik: — 

Leipzic,  5th  February,  1821. 
Most  worshipful  Ohr^  esteemed  friend ! 

By  the  public  proceedings  directed  against  me  by  the  Saxon 
medical  men,  you  will  have  learned  (I  am  sure,  with  grief)  how 
bitterly  my  method  of  treatment  and  its  author  are  persecuted  in  this 
country. 

This  persecution  has  now  reached  its  climax,  and  I  should  be 
doing  an  injury  to  the  beneficent  art,  and  imperiling  my  own  life, 
were  I  to  remain  longer  here,  and  not  seek  protection  in  some  foreign 
country. 

Some  propositions  of  this  sort  have  been  made  to  me  from  Prussia, 
but  I  should  much  prefer  to  find  the  protection  I  desire  for  the  few 
remaining  days  I  have  to  live  (I  am  an  old  man  of  66)  in  the  Alten- 

*  ThesQ  mysterious  letters,  which  are  repeated  more  than  ODce,  seem  to 
indicate  some  title  or  office  in  Freemasoniy. 
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boig  country.  In  a  country  that  b  bo  mildly  governed  as  Altenburg 
is,  and  where,  moreover,  I  can  still  meet  with  true  masons,  I  think  I 
may  be  most  comfortably  settled,  especially  as  four  and  twenty  years 
ago  I  enjoyed  great  distinction  as  physician  to  the  dear  old  duke 
Ernest,  in  Gotha  and  GeorgenthaL 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  town  of  Altenburg  itself,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  you,  dearest  friend,  and  of  your  colleagues.  I  only  wish  to  be  able  to 
settle  in  some  country  town  or  market  vUlage,  where  the  post  may 
£icilitate  my  connexion  with  distant  parts,  and  where  I  may  not  be 
anooyed  by  the  pretensions  of  any  apothecary,  because,  as  you  know, 
the  pure  practice  of  this  art  can  only  employ  such  minute  weapons, 
such  small  doses  of  medicine,  that  no  apothecary  could  supply  them 
profitably,  and  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  he  has  learnt  and  has 
always  carried  on  his  business,  he  could  not  help  viewing  the  whole 
affair  as  something  ludicrous,  and  consequently  turning  the  public 
and  the  patients  into  ridicule.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  would 
be  impossible  to  derive  any  assistance  from  an  apothecary  in  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  my  honoured  friend,  of  praying  for  such  a 
reception  in  your  country,  and  under  your  amiable  protection,  and  I 
should  do  all  in  my  power  to  prove  to  you  my  gratitude  and  esteem. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  our  worthy  Ohr,  Hof- 
rath  Dr.  Pierer. 

You  win  oblige  me  greatly  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  speak  of  this 
matter  to  the  president  of  government  Von  Triitschler,  to  whom  I 
have  also  applied. 

In  the  mean  time  accept  a  triple  kiss  from  my  esteem  and  love,  as 
from  your  true  friend  and  Ohr, 

DR.  S.  HAHNEMANN. 

Coethen,  4th  July,  1828. 
Dearest  Colleague, 

I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  display  in  sending  me  the 
Secretary  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Sommer.  The  false  Carlsbad 
waters  of  Struve  have  done  him  great  injury,  and  I  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  doing  him  any  good.  I  wish  I  could  feel  confident  of 
bis  firmness  to  follow  implicitly  my  directions :  to  take  a  walk  twice 
a  day,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  coffee  he  takes,  and  to  avoid  seasoning 
with  his  food.  If  you  can  do  anything  to  enforce  his  obedience,  I 
would  beg  you  to  do  so. 
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If  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  restore  him  to  health,  you  shall  leard 
mj  whole  mode  of  procedure. 

I  will  reply  to  Commerziemmth  Pietzsch  next  post.  His  report  is 
always  more  fovourable.  But  he  is  quite  a  man  after  my  own  heart 
in  his  obedience  to  rules.  Only  imagine,  on  St.  Jdm's  day  be  only 
drank  one  glass  of  wine;  that  is  more  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  mason.  Now  he  has  as  his  reward  the  pleasure  of  getting 
gradually  better.  Farewell,  and  bear  in  your  kind  remembrance, 
your 

SAMUEL  HAHNEMANN. 

AUopaihic  Petty  Larcenies, 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Escallier  at  the  late  French  Homoeo- 
pathic congress,  the  author  has  collected  a  number  of  instances  from 
the  allopathic  medical  press  of  the  employment  of  homoeopathic 
medicines  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  school.  We  now  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Escallier's 
remarks. 

In  hooping  cough  the  following  remedies  have  been  recently  re- 
commended and  advantageously  employed, — beUadanna^  ammonia^ 
cochineal^*  nitric  odii.f  All  these  are  said  by  our  author  to  have 
a  decided  homGsopathic  relation  to  the  disease  they  cured.  The 
following  case  is  given:]: — **A  cluld,  two  days  old,  took  the  breast 
well  until  it  was  seized,  with  bronchitis,  when  it  coughed  and  threw  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  it  swallowed.  Dr.  P.  Dubois  pre- 
scribed three  grains  of  powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  occasionally  during 
the  day.  By  the  following  morning  the  cough  and  vomiting  were 
entirely  removed. 

Dr.  Christieng  remarks  the  good  results  obtained  in  cases  of 
dyspnoea  and  asthma  by  the  application  of  liquid  ammofda  to  the 
back  of  the  throat.  Hahnemann's  account  of  the  pathogenetic 
effects  of  Ammonia  show  this  to  be  a  homoeopathic  cure. 

Dr.  Espagne  ||  gives  the  details  of  some  cases  of  hemoptysis  cured 
by  su^huric  acid  and  miUeJblium^  both  of  which  are  known  to 
homoeopathists  as  useful  in  that  disease. 

«  Rev.  de  Ther.  Med.-Chir.,  IS55,  p.  14.  f  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

X  Jour  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat,  p.  215. 

§  Rev.  Therap.  da  Midi,  1855,  p.  327.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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'Dr.  Charles  Saurel,*  after  commendipg  the  treatment  of  pneu< 
qioDia  by  tartar  emetic^  says: — '*!  know  that  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  tartar  emetic^  various  symptoms  of  irritation  and  marked 
dyspnoea  are  observed  daring  life,  and  after  death  engorgement  or 
hepatisation  of  the  lungs,  the  principal  cause  of  these  symptoms. 
This  may  give  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  partisans  of  simtlia 
tmuiibut.^* 

Diseatea  of  the  digestive  apparatus, — In  an  article  on  gastralg^a  in 
the  Momtear  des  Hdpitaux,  Dr.  Fleury  remarks  several  times  that 
the  same  agent  can  sometimes  produce  gastralgic  attacks,  sometimes 
cure  them ;  he  has  noticed  frequently  aggncvations  of  these  affections 
by  the  use  of  remedies  that  are  employed  to  cure  them,  such  as  sttb- 
mlrate  of  bismuth^  nux  vomica^  carho^  iron,  &c. 

A  writer  in  the  Jlev.  du  Midi,  p.  145,  extols  the  success  of  pur- 
gative treatment  in  strangulated  hernia,  but  as  his  purgative  mixture 
Qonnsts  of  castor  oil  and  laudanum,  we,  as  homcBopathists,  may  be 
supposed  inclined  to  attribute  rather  to  the  opium  than  to  the  oil  the 
tfoccefls  obtained. 

Dr.  Poitouf  details  the  history  of  two  cases  of  strangulated  hernia 
successfully  treated  by  belladonna,  but  as  he  combined  opium  with 
the  belladonna^  the  former  at  least  deserved  honourable  mention .  as 
an  agent  in  the  cure,  to  which  its  homceopathicity  would  indeed  give 
it  a  superior  claim. 

Dr.  Korroplef4  setting  out  with  the  idea  that  dysentery  is  nothing 
more  than  obstinate  constipation,(!)  naturally  conceived  that  it  might 
he  best  treated  by  purgatives;  and  considering  the  extreme  obstinacy 
of  the  constipation — which,  by  the  way,  has  concealed  itself  so  well 
hitherto  as  not  to  have  been  visible  to  any  other  mortal  eye  than 
that  of  Dr.  Korroplef— he  selected  one  of  the  most  powerful  purga- 
tives known  for  its  treatment,  viz.,  Croton  oil.  He  was  charmed  to 
find  his  theory  verified  by  the  cure  of  his  patients,  though  he  does 
not  mform  us  if  the  result  of  his  prescription  was  a  material  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  his  hypothetical  constipation. 

Dr.  Trou8seau§  finds  the  best  remedy  for  very  obstinate  diarrhoea  to 
be  the  following  prescription :— Arsenite  of  potass,  1  grain  ;  Distilled 
water,  6  ounces ;  a  teaspoonf  ul  to  be  taken  night  and  morning.     Our 

•  Rev.  Therap.  da  Midi,  1865,  p.  109. 

t  ReT.  de  Ther.  Med.-Chir.,  1856|  p.  200. 

♦  Jour,  de  Med.  de  Bnsne.       i  Jour,  de  Mod.  ot  de  Our.  Prat,  p.  314. 
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readers  will  recognise  this  as  very  like  a  homceopathic  prescription^ 
and  as  the  prescriber  acknowledges  the  existence  in  medicine  of  s 
homGBopathic  mode  of  cure,  under  the  title  of  substitutiTe  medicdne, 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Trousseau  deliberately  se* 
lected  the  arsenical  preparation  for  the  treatment  of  these  obstinate 
diarrhceas  on  account  of  its  homcsopathicity  to  the  disease.  We  go 
further,  and  accuse  Dr.  Trousseau  of  having  discovered  the  curative 
powers  of  Nuz  vomica  in  chorea,  of  Belladonna  in  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  of  Arsenic  in  asthma,  in  those  homoeopathic  writings  he 
affects  to  scorn.  Dr.  Trousseau  has  the  meanness  to  vilify  the 
system  from  which  he  derives  those  weapons  that  enable  him  to  treat 
diseases  more  successfully  than  his  more  consistent  allopathic  col- 
leagues. That  this  opinion  is  not  confined  to  the  partisans  of  the 
system  of  medicine  he  affects  to  despise  while  he  plunders  it,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Momteur  des  HdpUamm  of 
July  23, 1855.  The  writer,  in  aUusion  to  a  passage  from  the  report 
of  Dr.  Sauvet  on  Dr.  Charg6*s  work,  says : — 

*'  M.  Sauvet  reproaches  Dr.  Charg^  with  having  unjustly  classed 
M.  Trousseau  among  the  homceopaths.  If  we  wish  to  do  strictly 
what  is  right,  we  ought  to  be  just  even  to  our  enemies.  Well  then. 
Dr.  Gharg^  is  only  half  wrong  in  placing  M.  Trousseau  in  the 
homoeopathic  gallery.  If  M.  Sauvet  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare what  M.  Trousseau  says  of  the  wbstihtHve  method  with 
what  the  most  celebrated  homoeopaths  have  said  of  it,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that  the  Parisian  professor  has 
borrowed  more  than  once  from  them.  The  only  merit  he  possesses 
above  the  declared  homoeopaths  is,  that  he  seems  to  Have  had  no 
consciousness  of  his  reminiscences^  and  that  the  ideas  he  expresses 
relative  to  the  substitutive  method  seem,  when  we  read  them,  to  be 
his  own." 

Dr.  Valleix  was  astonished  to  find  that  Ipecacuanha,  given  for  the 
cure  of  a  sore  throat  to  a  patient  labouring  under  metrorrhagia,  with 
metritis,  completely  stopped  the  metrorrhagia  and  did  much  good  to 
the  nletritis.  The  Jour,  de  Med,  et  de  Chir.  Pratique^  commenting 
on  this  case,  says  that  it  is  not  without  precedent,  for  that-M. 
Trousseau  has  frequently  employed  Ipecacuanha  with  the  best  results 
in  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  more  especially  for  cases,  like  the 
one  in  question,  where  the  hemorrhage  followed  delivery.  Homoeo- 
pathists  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  good  effects  of  the  same 
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dmg  in  the  satne  disease,  bat  must  fed  gratified  at  this  notable 
re-discoTery  by  two  such  calumniators  of  their  system  as  Drs. 
Trousseau  and  Valleix,  (The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  a 
pronoinent  part  in  the  onslaught  on  Dr.  Tessier.) 

In  his  recent  work  on  intermittent  fever  Dr.  Bretonneau  proclaims 
the  necessity  of  exciting  the  quinine  fever  in  order  to  obtain  a  radical 
cure  of  the  periodic  fever;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
quinine  to  cause  a  fever,  if  not  a  confession  of  belief  in  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle. 

The  following  case  is  a  marked  example  of  the  application  of  the 
hoxnceopathic  method,  unconsciously  we  may  believe,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  to  be  found  in  our  homceopathic  literature  several  pre- 
cisely analogous  cases.  '*  A  shoemaker  was  affected  by  the  follow- 
ing complaint : — Every  morning  when  cutting  out  the  work  for  his 
workmen,  one  eye  became  very  much  injected,  &c.  When  his  work 
vas  finished  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  lie  down  in  a  dark  place ; 
whereupon  the  redness  of  the  eye  gradually  diminished.  The  same 
Btoiy  was  repeated  every  day.  I  saw  the  patient  by  accident  and 
prescribed  arsemous  acid.  The  following  day  he  had  a  sharp  attack 
of  fever,  and  then  np  more  return  of  his  complaint."  * 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  homceo- 
pathic  law  is  to  be  found  in  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Imbart  Gourbeyr  on 
aconite,  f  In  our  last  vol.  we  gave  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  this 
physician  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
onmges,  and  from  the  unmistakeable  homceopathic  tendencies  of  the 
author,  we  were  led  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  better  informa- 
tion, that  he  was  a  candidate  for  medical  honours,  believing  in 
homoeopathy,  but  de8irou9  of  concealing  his  heretical  creed.  We  now 
leam,  however,  that  he  is  a  professor  at  the  school  of  medicine  of 
Clermont  Ferrant.  In  the  essay  on  aconite  to  which  we  allude,  after 
having  detailed  many  instances  of  its  utility  in  facial  neuralgia,  he 
proves,  from  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  that  it  is 
Gamble  of  causing  similar  symptoms  to  those  it  cures,  whence  he 
concludes  that  it  demonstrates  in  the  clearest  manner  the  therapeutic 
law  of  similia  similihus.  He  adds : — **  If  we  will  but  remain  in  the 
domain  of  facts,  if  we  will  live  by  observation  and  not  by  inspiration, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  law  of  similitude.     Of 

*  Dr.  Ch.  Saurel,  Rev.  thetap.  da  Midi,  t  viii,  p.  3^. 
t  Gaz.  med.  de  Paris.    Feb.  24, 1851. 
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all  the  the  theories  promulgated  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  me^^' 
cines,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  which  is  borne  out  by  facts."  A 
proifesSor  in  an  orthodox  school  of  medicine  giving  utterance  to  such 
heretical  opinions  is  very  ominous.  Verily  old  allopathy  cherishes 
snakes  in  her  bosom,  which  may  ime  day  wound  her  mortally. 

The  following  case  of  rheumatism  cured  by  mercury^*  and  for 
that  reason  only  supposed  by  Dr.  Artaud  to  be  of  syphilitic  origin,  is 
a  striking  instance  of  homcBopathia  involuntaria.  "  The  disease  had 
lasted  for  three  months,  all  the  joints  were  swollen  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  there  were  very  violent  pains,  especially  at 
night ;  the  appetite  was  gone,  and  the  debility  so  great  that  the 
patient  was  in  an  almost  constant  perspiration ;  the  skin  was  flabby 
and  discoloured  ;  it  ahnost  looked  as  if  there  was  a  slight  oedema  of 
the  cellular  tissue." 

The  same  Dr.  Imbart  Oourbeyr,  cited  above,  in  a  recent  article 
on  ephidrosis  or  general  chronic  sweating,  published  in  the  Gazeiie 
midicale  recommends  the  use  of  Aconite  for  the  cure  of  that  affection. 
After  the  history  of  three  cases  cured  by  it  he  says : — "  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  study  the  physiological  properties 
of  this  medicine.   Aconite  often  manifests  an  elective  action  upon  the 

skin,  which  betrays  itself  by  diaphoresis Its  sudorific 

action  is  incontestable ;  we  need  only  read  Storck  to  be  convinced  of 
this.'*  He  mentions  another  case  of  the  same  disease  cured 
by  sags  and  by  samhucus^  which  may  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle. 

Dr.  Lafargue  mentions  f  having  cured  in  six  weeks  a  hydrocele 
that  had  existed  for  eight  months,  'by  means  of  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  6  parts  of  digitalis  powder  to  dO  of  lard.  Dr.  Benneci 
had  previously  given  the  history  of  five  cases  successfully  treated 
in  this  way.  Digitalis  has  already  been  homceopathically  used  with 
success  in  the  same  disease  by  Trinks,  Altmiiller,  and  Cretin. 
*  In  the  Annates  de  la  France  ocddentale  is  an  article  taken  from  a 
Hungarian  journal  upon  the  succe^ful  treatment  of  venereal  condy- 
lomata by  means  of  the  external  application  of  tincture  of  thi^a 
occidentalism  after  mercury  and  even  excision  had  failed. 

The  last  instance  of  homoeopathic  allopathy  quoted  by  Dr.  Escallier 
is  the  prophylaxis  of  yellow  fever  by  means  of  the  inoculation  of  the 

*  Key.  ther.  du  Midi.    \M5y  p.  22. 
t  Univer.  med.,  15  Sept  1851. 
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paiaaa  of  the  vipier.  We  see  it  stated  in  some  journals  that  the 
whole  story  is  apocryphal,  but  as  it  has  been  tiie  round  of  the 
medical  journals,  and  has  not  yet  received  an  authoritative  denial, 
we  may  as  well  reproduce  it  here,  in  case  it  may  after  all  be  true. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  Dr.  William  von  Humboldt,  the  nephew,  as 
is  alleged,  of  the  great  traveller,  having  observed  that  the  unfortu* 
nate  convicts  on  their  march  fix)m  Mexico  to  Vera  Chruz  when  bitten, 
as  they  often  were,  by  a  small  viper  abounding  in  those  regions,  died 
with  all  Uie  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  Sundry  experiments  that 
he  made  with  the  poison  on  dog^  strengthened  him  still  further  in 
his  belief  of  the  analogy  of  the  yellow  fever  and  viper  poisons.  In 
•order  to  try  and  modify  the  toxical  action  of  the  poison,  he  caused  a 
piece  of  sheep's  liver  to  be  bitten  by  six  vipers,  he  then  allowed  the 
liver  to  putrify,  and  employed  the  liquid  produced  during  the  decom- 
.poBition  for  inoculation.  He  first  inoculated  several  dogs.  Nothing 
-but  a  few  febrile  symptoms  were  developed.  He  then  inoculated  on 
hat  points  the  arms  of  twelve  convicts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
they  became  affected  with  frontal  headache  and  pain  in  the  back ; 
by  and  bye  a  febrile  state  ensued,  lasting  from  four  to  twelve  hours, 
-and  recurring  for  three  or  four  successive  days;  after  which  all 
symptoms  ceased.  Satisfied  of  the  innocuousness  of  the  inoculation 
lie  next  <^erated  on  200  Europeans  at  Vera  Cruz,  none  of  whom 
were  attacked  by  yellow  fever  during  the  three  following  years. 
From  1850  to  1852  he  inoculated  1,438  individuals,  of  whom  only 
seven  took  the  yellow  fever,  all  of  whom  recovered.  At  New  Orleans 
he  inoculated  886  Irish,  not  one  of  whom  was  attacked,  though 
they  were  in  the  veiy  midst  of  a  most  fatal  epidemic.  The  Captain 
General  of  Cuba  has  just  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tirni  directed  by  this  Dr.  von  Humboldt,  in  order  to  perform  on  a 
scale  his  prophylactic  inoculations. 


On  Nitro-glyceriney  or  Glonoine. 
By  M.  J.  E.  Veij, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Medical  School  of  Rotterdam. 

In  1847,  when  chemists  were  intent  on  the  production  of  gun- 
cotton,  M.  Sobrero  made  known  the  fact  that  glycerine,  when  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  yielded  a  similar  com- 
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pound,  which  he  described  as  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  in 
which  menstruum  it  was  almost  insoluble,  although  readily  dissolyed 
by  alcohol  and  ether. 

According  to  this  author,  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  most  violent  headache,  from  which  he  concluded  it 
would  prove  a  most  dangerous  poison. 

These  observations  attracted  my  attention,  and  in  1851  I  deter- 
mined to  prepare  some  for  examination.  My  experiment,  made  on 
a  small  scale,  succeeded  perfectly,  and  enabled  me  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  M.  Sobrero's  statements,  I  found,  however,  that  it 
possessed  no  poisonous  properties,  although  occasioning  intense 
headache ;  for  upon  administering  ten  drops  to  a  rabbit,  no  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  appeared. 

The  desire  of  investigating  this  subject  further  induced  me  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  this  substance. 
The  attempt,  however,  deprived  me  of  my  eyesight  for  a  consider- 
able time,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the  mixture.  After 
my  recovery  I  resumed  my  inquiries,  and  prepared  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  enabled  me  to  determine  with 
greater  accuracy  some  of  its  properties.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments I  communicated  in  1851  to  the  British  Association. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  again  directed  to  this  subject  by 
the  statement  in  some  foreign  journals,  that  nitro-glycerine  is  being 
employed  in  America  as  a  therapeutic  agent  under  the  name  of 
Glonbine.  Besides  the  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  this  sub- 
stance in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  to  possess  a 
certain  value  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent. 

Thfs  consideration  induced  me  to  try  and  ascertain  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  this  substance,  and  again  reviewing  its  principal  pro- 
perties. 

Preparation, — After  repeated  experiments  I  found  the  following 
the  best  mode  of  preparation: — 100  grammes  (1543*3  grs.)  of  gly- 
cerine, freed  as  much  as  possible  from  water,  and  having  a  sp.  gr. 
1*262,  were  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  added  to 
200  cubic  centim.  (18  ounces)  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  previ- 
ously immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  temperature  rises  upon 
each  addition.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  allow  the  mixture  to 
cool  down  again  to  — 10®  C.  (14°  Fahr.)  before  any  fresh  addition 
is  made,  as  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  temperature  should  never 
rise  above  0^  €.  (32^  Fahr.).     When  the  glycerine  and  nitric  acid 
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bive  formed  a  homogenouB  fluid,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  stirring 
the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  200  cubic  centim.  (18  ounces)  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  cautiously  and  slowly  added. 

This  operation  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  danger,  if  the 
temperature  is  not  continually  watched.  Experience,  however, 
shows  me  that  there  is  no  reason  for  fear,  provided  the  temperature 
he  always  kept  below  O"*  G.  (32''  Fahr.). 

Once  I  saw  the  temperature  run  up  to  10^  C.  (50^  Fahr.)  with- 
ont  occasioning  an  explosion;  but  between  10°  G.  and  20°  G.  a 
riolent  reaction  suddenly  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  is  violently 
propelled  from  the  vessel.  I,  however,  repeat  again  that  such  an- 
accident  can  be  safely  avoided  by  keeping  the  temperature  below  0°  G. 

When  these  precautions  have  been  taken  the  nitro-glycerine  sepa- 
rates, after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  an 
oOy  liquid  floating  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  coUected  by  means 
of  a  separating  funnel. 

The  product  thus  obtained,  which  is  still  contaminated  with  a 
litde  add,  weighs  about  200  grammes  (3086*6  grs.).  A  still  further 
portion,  however,  about  20  grammes  (308*6  grs.),  may  be  obtained 
fiom  the  acid  liquor  by  diluting  it  with  water. 

The  products  thus  obtained  are  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  ether,  and  this  solution  repeatedly  shaken  with  water  till  all 
trace  of  acid  is  removed.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  heated  over 
a  water-bath  till  nothing  more  is  volatilized.  The  resulting  quantity 
will  be  about  184  grammes  (2838*6  grs.).  The  composition  of 
glycerine  being  Ge  Hg  0«=92,  and  100  parts  of  glycerine  yielding 
184  of  nitro-glycerine,  we  may  infte  that  the  composition  of  nitro* 
glycerine  is  G^  H^  (2  No4)  Oc=182.  I  am  at  present  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  if  this  inference  is  correct. 

Properties. — ^Nitro-glycerine  is  an  oleaginous  liquid  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  having  a  sp.  gr.  from  1*595  to  1*600.  Heated  to 
160°  G.  (320°  F.),  it  is  decomposed,  evolving  red  vapours ;  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  either  explodes  or  inflames  without  any  de- 
tonation. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  point  at  which  explosion 
takes  place ;  it  is  best  observed  by  allowing  the  nitro-glycerine  to 
drop  from  time  to  time  upon  a  piece  of  heated  porcelain.  At  first 
it  bums  away  with  a  vivid  flame,  but  as  the  temperature  diminishes, 
it  riolently  explodes,  evolving  red  vapours,  and  frequently  breaking 
the  porcelain  on  which  it  falls. 
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Bj  plftrfng  «  dfop  out  an  anvil  and  Btriking  it  with  a  hammer,  it 
instantly  detonates.  When  properly  prepared  and  free  from  acid,  it 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have  some  in  my  posaession 
which  has  been  kept  for  two  years  without  undergoing  the  slightest 
change. 

Upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ethereal  solution,  de« 
composition  ensues,  and  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down. 
.  I  am  engaged  in  investigating  this  reaction,  which  perhaps  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  constitution  of  nitro-glycerine. — Journal 
de  Pharmacie  ^Anner$^  Journal  de  Pharmade^  and  Pharmaceutical 
Journal^  Nov.  1855. 


Fas  est  ab  hosU  doceri, 

Rnssiaii  newspapers  inform  us  that  in  Cronstadt  there  is  a  hospital  con-* 
taining  3000  beds,  where  the  treatment  pursued  is  entirely  homcBopathic* 
To  such  a  state  of  civilization  we  have  not  yet  attained*  Our  authorities 
may  learn  something  from  their  barbarian  foe. 


HonuBopathy  and  the  Empress  Eugenie, 

A  Prussian  Newspaper  announces  that  Dr.  Bonninghausen,  of  Miinster, 
has  been  consulted  by  the  Empress  of  the  French.  The  journal  goes  on 
to  give  a  long  account  of  the  doings  and  practice  of  Dr.  Bonninghausen, 
which  reads  very  like  a  puff.  Among  other  things  it  says,  that  he  never 
gives  more  than  two  globnles  of  the  200th  dilution  for  a  dose,  that  he  sel- 
dom descends  to  the  30th  dilution,  but  often  gives  higher  potencies  than 
the  200th,  viz:;  the  800th,  1,500th  and  2,000th,  with  the  most  wonderful 
results. 


The  North  American  Homaopathic  Journal, 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  re-appearance  of  our  old 
friend  and  fellow-qaarterly,  after  a  suspension  of  nearly  two  years.  It 
has  come  out  under  a  new  editorial  staff,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Marcy, 
who  still  sticks  to  the  old  vessel.  He  is  assisted  by  three  new  colleagues, 
Drs.  Peters,  Holcombe  and  Preston,  names  already  familiar  to  every 
student  of  homoeopathic  literature.  A  novel  feature  in  this  new  series,  is 
an  appendix  containing  a  revised  materia  medica,  by  Drs.  Marcy,  Peters 
and  FUUgraff,  where  the  authors  profess  to  register  those  symptoms  only 
of  the  medicines  which  are  positive  and  unquestionable.  Every  symptom 
recorded  must  have  been  experienced  by  several  different  provers,   its 
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genuioeneis  most  be  corroborated  by  the  pathological  changes  it  caosesy 
and  a  similar  symptom  mast  have  been  repeatedly  cured  by  the  drug. 
As  itr  as  the  authors  have  gone  with  their  work,  it  seems  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  donbt  not  a  great  boon  will  have  been  conferred  on 
boBHEopathy,  when  the  revision  of  the  whole  materia  roedica,  in  this 
ftyle,  shall  have  been  accomplished.  Once  more  we  give  a  cordial 
greedog  to  our  transatlantic  contemporary,  after  its  long  hybernation. 


PuUe  Machine. 

We  learn  from  the  Zeitscfa*  fur  horn.  Klin.,  that  Dr.  Bering,  of  Philji- 
delphia,  has  invented  a  machine,  a  species  of  telegraph  of  apparently  a  * 
Tcry  complicated  structure,  for  registering  the  pulse's  beats.  Seeing  that 
oature  has  provided  us  with  a  very  excellent  instrument  for  the  same 
purpoae,  in  the  point  of  the  finger,  we  imagine  that  Dr.  Heriog's  iiistm- 
meot  will  be  more  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  than  for  its  utility.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  wonderful  engine  for  drawing  corks^  depicted  in  one  of 
Hogarth's  engravings. 


Carbo  VegetabiUi  in  Gastralffia, 

A  treatise  on  Vegetable  Charcoal  has  recently  been  published.  Tlie 
aothor,  Mr.  J.  Bird,  advises  the  administration  of  this  remedy  in  cases  of 
Gastralgia  and  other  painful  affections  of  the  stomach.  He  details  a 
namber  of  cases,  chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  a  French  physician,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  Vegetable  Charcoal  in 
these  affections.  The  kind  of  wood  he  recommends  for  making  the  char- 
coal is  that  of  the  poplar  tree.  Homceopathists  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  use  of  Carbo  vegetabilis  in  such  cases.  This  then  is  another 
instance  of  the  adoption  of  homoeopathic  remedies  by  our  opponents. 


Wonderful  Allopathic  Discaverif, 

We  learn  from  the  Medical  Timee  and  Gazette  (Nov.  10th,  1865),  that 
Drs.  Peacock  and  Andrew  Clarke,  of  the  City  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  have  made  the  very  original  and  novel  discovery,  that  Nux 
vomica  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  chronic  constipation,  depending  on 
atony  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  bowel.  We  must  allow  that  this 
important  observation  entitles  those  gentlemen  to  claim  an  equal  rank 
among  original  discoverers  with  Dr.  Routh  of  Fallacies  of  Homoeopathy  " 
celebrity,  who  recently  announced  in  the  columns  of  the  same  journal  that 
he  had  found  Aconite  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  pneumonia. 
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Progress  towards  Homceopaihy. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinborgh,  on 
the  6th  of  December  last,  a  paper  was  read  by  its  author,  entitled  *'*  A  few 
Remarks  on  Dilution  as  a  Principle  in  Therapeutics,"  by  Benjamin  Bell, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  The  remarks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  metallic  salts. 
Mr.  Bell  showed,  in  regard  to  iron,  how  very  small  a  portion  existed  in 
the  blood,  and  how  preposterous,  therefore,  were  the  large  doses  attempt- 
ed to  be  forced  in,  much  of  which  must  be  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
causing  irritation.  He  also  showed  how  much  more  likely  a  substance 
largely  diluted  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the  capillaries  than  one  presented  in 
the  rough  state  of  nature.  Similar  remarks  were  then  made  in  regard  to 
other  metallic  substances,  and  even  extended  to  external  applications. 
The  whole  paper  was  eminently  suggestive,  and  given  by  the  author  with 
a  remarkable  absence  of  all  dogmatic  assertion.  (Medical  Tunes  and 
Gazette,  Dec.  16,  1866.; 
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EPIDEMIC     DYSPEPSIA. 
By  S.  Teldham,  M.R.C.S. 

JRmi  hrfore  the  BrUith  JEomcBcpathic  Society^  January  dn^,  1856. 

That  there  exist,  from  time  to  time,  if  not  at  all  times,  certain 
agents,  capable  of  impressing  the  human  constitation  so  power- 
fully as  to  excite,  in  a  number  of  persons  simultaneously,  a  par- 
ticular form  of  disease,  is  a  point  which  the  history  of  medicine 
sufficiently  establishes.  What  those  agents  are,  and  through 
what  media  they  exert  their  influence,  are  stitl  unsettled  questions. 
But,  though  uncertain  as  to  their  precise  nature  and  modus 
operandi,  the  changes  continually  going  on  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  leave  us  in  no  difficulty  to  account 
for  their  existence.  The  grosser  of  these  changes— -from  hot  to 
cold,  fiom  wet  to  dry — are  not  only  appreciable  by  our  s^ses, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  impress  the  frame  and  disturb  its 
healthy  action,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  understood.  Depending 
mainly  upon  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  they  bring  in  their 
train  certain  diseases,  wearing  so  uniformly  the  same  features, 
that  they  axe  almost  as  familiar,  and  their  advent  may  be  almost 
as  certainly  predicted,  as  the  changes  of  the  seasons  themselves. 
To  these  we  owe  the  alvine  diseases  of  autumn,  the  respiratory 
disturbances  of  winter,  the  exanthemata  of  spring,  and  the  fevers 
of  summer. 
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There  is  another  class  of  agencies — comet-like— eccentric  in 
their  course,  and  distant  in  the  intervals  at  which  they  appear, 
the  source  and  operation  of  which  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest 
mystery.  To  these  we  owe  those  fearful  scourges,  whose  history 
is  written  in  hecatombs  of  victims — the  black  death,  the  sweat- 
ing disease,  the  plague,  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  cholera,  small 
poz,  and  influenza,  of  modem  times.  It  is  to  this  class  of  diseases, 
probably  on  account  of  the  violence  of  their  symptoms,  and  their 
fatality,  that  the  term  epidemic  has  been  almost  exclusively,  bat 
I  thing  erroneously,  restricted ;  whilst  others,  less  violent,  less 
fatal,  but  as  truly  epidemic,  are  entirely  overlooked. 

These  changes  I  beUeve  to  be  always  in  operation,  that  each 
one  impresses  the  human  frame  in  a  particular  way,  and  excites 
it  to  the  development  of  a  particular  kind  of  disease,  and  that, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  all  diseases,  not  accidental,  or 
having  a  local  source,  have  a  tendency  to  become  epidemic :  such 
epidemic  being  regulated  in  its  extent  and  duration,  by  the 
power  of  each  particular  change,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
succeeds  another.  In  no  other  way  can  we  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  rise  and  spread  of  any  epidemic,  or  for  the  variations  that 
appear  even  in  the  most  common  and  fixed  form  of  epidemic 
disorder.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  at  one 
period  scarlet  fever  shall  be  universally  benign,  and  at  another 
as  universally  malignant?  If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  those 
changing  influences,  whatever  they  be,  are  so  constantly  at  work 
as  to  effect  such  modifications  in  diseases  of  the  most  permanent 
character,  are  we  not  equally  justified  in  believing  that  the  same 
changes,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  impress  upon  the  human 
frame  successive  tendencies  to  the  development  of  different 
diseases  ?  My  own  observation  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  this 
view  of  the  subject  It  has  rarely  fallen  to  my  lot  to  treat 
isolated  cases  of  acute  disease,  (for  all  epidemic  disorders  belong 
of  necessity  to  this  class.)  The  first  case  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  several  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  make  use  of  the 
qualifying  term  "  almost,"  because  there  are  exceptions  to  this, 
as  to  other  rules.  There  are  some  causes  of  disease  of  so  purely 
accidental  a  nature,  as  to  take  the  complaint  to  which  they  gi^^ 
rise  out  of  the  category  of  epidemics;  such,  for  instance  as  the 
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production  of  Gastritis  by  a  debanob,  or  Delirium  tremens  by 
prolonged  intemperance.  These,  with  others  of  analogous  kind, 
will  occur  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  particular  excit- 
ing cause,  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  epidemic,  which  I  would  restrict  to  those  complaints  which 
caDDot  be  traced  to  such  palpable  causes.  Of  these,  I  repeat, 
one  rarely  sees  single  cases ;  they  come  in  batches,  without 
assignable  cause,  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  disappear  as 
capriciously,  and  are  altogether  lost  sight  of,  until  a  recurrence 
of  the  conditions  favourable  to  their  reproduction  brings  them 
again*upon  the  stage.  Thus,  at  one  period  you  shall  obserye, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  rapid  succession  of  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs ;  at  another,  of  bronchitis  ;  at  another, 
of  croup ;  at  anotlier,  of  asthma ;  at  another,  of  hooping  cough  ; 
at  another,  of  sore  throat ;  at  another,  of  erysipelas ;  at  another, 
of  rheumatism ;  at  another,  of  neuralgia,  in  its  several  forms 
of  hemicrania,  prosopalgia,*  toothache,  sciatica ;  at  another, 
lambago;  at  another,  pleurodynia;  at  another,  jaundice;  at 
another,  hydrocephalus ;  at  another,  ophthalmia ;  at  another, 
convulsions ;  at  another,  cystitis ;  at  another,  shingles ;  at  an- 
other, mumps ;  at  another,  vertigo.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  well  known  disorders  of  the  bowels,  cholera^  dysentery, 
diarrhoea ;  the  exanthema,  with  varicella,  nettle  rash,  and  other 
skin  diseases ;  the  common  forms  of  fever,  and  lying-in  fever ; 
and  even  the  disposition  amongst  females  to  miscarriage.  I  have 
enumerated  this  list  of  disorders  upon  the  strength  of  my  own 
experience,  and  so  steadily  have  I  found  the  epidemic  tendency 
to  pervade  all  of  them,  that  I  entertain  but  little  doubt,  that  a 
wider  field  of  observation,  would  equally  display  the  same  ten- 
dency in  almost  every  acute  disease  to  which  humanity  is 
exposed. 

But  not  only  do  I  believe  that  each  particular  disease  is  ren- 
dered epidemic  by  its  specific  agency ;  not  only  do  I  think  that 
one  change  in  the  conditions  of  our  existence  engenders  pneu- 
monia this  week ;  another,  hooping  cough  the  next  week ;  and 

*  Within  the  month  immediately  following  the  disappearance  of  the  seyere 
frost  in  December,  30  cases  of  different  kinds  of  £ftce  ache  came  under  the 
vriter'fl  observation. 

n2 
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a  tbiid,  some  other  disease  the  week  after,  or  all  of  them  sunnl- 
taneoasly,  to  be  succeeded  as  speedily  by  others :  I  am  further 
persuaded  that  besides  those  changes  which  giTC  rise  to  the  tran- 
sient epidemic  a£Eections  of  particular  organs,  there  is,  also,  in 
operation,  at  most  times,  another  agency,  of  a  more  lasting  kind, 
determining,  not  so  much  the  particular  organ  that  shall  be 
affected,  as  impressing  a  particular  character  upon  diseased  ac- 
tion generally.  I  ventured  to  express  this  opinion,  in  a  paper 
which  I  read  before  this  society  in  1852,  on  the  Furuncalar 
Epidemic,  which  then  prevailed.  On  that  occasion  I  endeavour- 
ed to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  showing,  that,  dividing  the  pre- 
vious 54  months  into  three  periods  of  18  months  each,  the  first, 
from  the  beginning  of  1847  to  the  middle  of  1848,  was  character- 
ized by  a  general  inflammatory  type  of  disease,  including  nearly 
all  the  phlegmasi®,  and  ending  with  the  Influenza  epidemic. 
That  the  second  period,  from  the  middle  of  July  1848  to  the  end 
of  1840,  was  distinguished  by  a  powerfully  predominating  ten- 
dency to  the  development  of  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  this  period  including  the  second  Cholera  epidemic. 
That  the  third  period,  from  the  end  of  1850  to  the  middle  of 
1851,  was  as  strongly  marked  by  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
pustular  disorders  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  furunculus,  or  boil, 
was  the  leading  type.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  this 
last  period,  which  the  subsequent  lapse  of  time  has  invested  with 
peculiar  interest — that  interest  which  attaches  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prediction.  You  will  remember  that,  at  the  time  to  which 
I  am  alluding,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  account 
of  the  somewhat  sudden  and  violent  outbreak  of  small  pox.  An 
alarm  was  raised  that  that  frightful  scourge  was  likely  to  resame 
its  ancient  dominion,  and  that  vaccination  had  lost  its  protective 
power.  I  had  no  such  apprehension.  Regarding  the  greater 
prevalence  of  small  pox,  only  as  one  form  of  the  then  existing 
tendency  to  the  development  of  pustular  disease,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  ".when  that  tendency  shall  have  exhausted 
itself,  small  pox  will  recede  within  its  former  limits,  and  vacci- 
nation re-assert  its  supremacy."  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  my  mind,  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  views, 
that  this  prediction  should  have  been  so  completely  verified. 
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With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  proceed  to  bring  under  your 
notice  another  example  of  the  epidemic  tendency,  in  an  affection 
of  the  stomach,  which,  for  want  of  a  better,  or  equally  compre- 
hensive, name,  I  haye  called  Epidemic  Dyspepsia. 

Bat,  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  observe,  that  the  term  epidemic 
can  seldom  or  never  be  properly  restricted  to  one  unvarying 
type  of  the  disease,  but  must  embrace  all  the  phases  of  the  same 
disorder:  cases  differing  in  individual  feature,  yet  all  bearing  to 
one  another  a  sufficiently  close  resemblance  to  stamp  them  as 
members  of  the  same  family.  So  in  the  instance  we  are  about 
to  discuss,  the  numerous  cases  that  have  come  under  my  obser* 
radon,  whilst  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  many  respects, 
have  yet  retained,  in  common,  certain  general  characters,  suffici- 
ently indicative  of  their  being  essentially  the  same  disorder. 

Epidemics,  like  invading  armies,  throw  out  their  skininshexs 
in  advance.  Isolated  cases  first  make  their  appearance;  gradually 
they  thicken,  until,  at  length,  they  become  so  numerous  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  epidemic  character.  The  present  instance 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  September  several  cases  of  spasmodic  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  of  an  unusually  severe  kind,  presented  themselves. 
These  :srere  succeeded  by  others  in  increasing  frequency,  until, 
in  October  and  November,  the  field  of  disease  was  to  a  great 
extent  monopolized  by  the  modifications  of  this  disorder.  As 
far  as  my  note  book  serves  me,  (for  I  did  not  keep  a  record  of 
an  the  cases,)  the  following  was  the  progress  of  the'  epidemic  is 
my  own  practice. 

In  the  last  fortnight  of  October....  12'  cases. 

First  fortnight  in  November 22   do. 

Last  fortnight  in        do 30    do. 

First  fortnight  in  December 86    do. 

I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  extend  die  record  beyooA 
the  period  of  two  months,  my  object  being  merely  to  adduce 
aofficient  evidence  to  establish  a  iSeiet,  and  not  to  compile  a 
catalogue.  A  consideraUe  number  of  eases,  aa  I  have  just 
remarked,  occurred  before  the  first  of  the  above  dates,  and  cases: 
still  continue  to  occur,  thovgb  much  less  freouently ;  and  it  isr 
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intereBting  to  Add,  that  the  diminution  began  suddenly  with  the 
setting  in  of  the  late  frost.  In  this  sudden  arrest  of  its  progress 
by  a  change  of  temperature,  we  find  it  to  be  in  close  keeping 
with  what  we  observe  of  epidemics  generally,  in  this  country. 

Instead  of  wearying  you  with  the  details  of  illustrative  cases, 
I  have  prepared  a  kind  of  tabular  view  of  the  hundred  cases 
before  referred  to. 

In  this  table  the  sex,  age,  and  residence,  of  the  patients, 
together  with  the  leading  symptoms  and  treatment  of  each  case, 
are  indicated.  From  it  you  will  perceive,  that  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  childhood  upwards,  were  alike 
affected,  and  that  they  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
locality,  but  were  spread,  pretty  evenly,  over  the  metropolis  and 
its  environs.  The  most  constant  symptoms,  those  which  may 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  disease,  were  severe  spas- 
modic pain  in  stomach,  nausea,  and  water  brash.  These,  of 
course,  varied,  both  in  positive  and  relative  intensity,  in  different 
oases,  and  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  them^  was  sometimes  entirely 
absent.  The  pain,  in  severe  cases,  was  peculiarly  intense, 
causing  the  patient  to  scream  in  sheer  agony.  It  commonly 
passed  from  the  epigastrium  through  to  the  back,  and  round  the 
waist,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  it  ascended  the  chest  to  the 
region  of  the  left;  nipple,  where  it  terminated.  In  several  cases 
its  accession  was  periodical ;  in  others  it  was  instantly  alleviated 
by  food;  whilst  in  the  majority,  it  was  induced,  or  greatly 
aggravated,  either  immediately,  or  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal. 

The  cases  were  rare  in  which  there  was  much  constitutiooal 
excitement;  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  remained  calm,  the  skin 
cool,  the  tongue  clean.  The  appetite  was  often  very  good,  and 
there  was  little  thirst.  Several  cases  assumed  a  more  violent 
form  of  gastric  derangement,  much  resembling  what  is  called 
Gout  in  the  stomach,  and  in  one  instance,  for  several  days,  at 
the  same  hour,  the  fit  of  spasmodic  pain  was  succeeded  by 
vomiting  of  blood.  Altogether  the  attacks  partook  more  of  a 
neuralgic  than  of  any  other  character.  The  distinction  between 
it  and  ordinary  Dyspepsia  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  latter 
is,  moreover,  neither  so  severe,  nor  so  difficult  of  removal.  It 
was  as  much  this  latter  fact>  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms, 
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that  first  excited  my  snspioions  that  there  was  something  specific 
in  the  disorder.  The  usual  remedies  for  stomach  disturbances 
failed  to  relieve  with  their  wonted  certainty  and  rapidity. 
Sereral  of  the  cases  were  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  yielded, 
ultimately,  only  to  prolonged  and  careful  treatment.  Other 
points  worthy  of  observation,  were,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
amongst  children,  who  are  little  prone  to  dyspepsia,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  other  diseases  were,  for  the  time,  arrested 
in  their  course,  by  having  this  one  engrafted  upon  them. 

Concerning  the  treatment  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
The  appropriate  remedies  for  such  a  complaint,  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves  to  every  homoeopathic  practitioner.  Those 
which  I  found  most  efScadous  were  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
ChamomiUa,  Cocculus,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Sulphur;  and  in 
three  or  four  cases,  the  Nitrates  of  Silver  and  Bismuth.  The 
lower  dilutions  were  most  frequently  employed :  the  triturations 
of  the  two  last  named,  and  the  second  or  third  attenuations  of 
the  others.  There  is  yet  one  other  point  to  which  I  would 
refer;  the  property,  I  mean,  which  one  epidemic  seems  to 
possess,  of  excluding,  or  superseding  others  during  its  course ; 
as  though  two  influences  of  the  like  nature  could  not  exist  at 
the  same  time.  I  have  noticed  this  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  that  more  permanent  epidemic  agency  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded.  During  the  inflammatory  period  of  1847  and 
J848,  we  had  little  else  to  treat  than  inflammatory  attacks.  To 
this  succeeded  the  cholera  of  1849  and  1850;  to  this  the 
Famncnlar  epidemic ;  to  this,  again,  the  Cholera  and  its  allies 
of  1853  and  1854.  What  was  the  epidemic  of  the  Autumn  just 
passed?  Wh^e  were  the  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  and  Gastric 
ferers,  which  generally  prevail  at  that  season?  Speaking 
broadly,  they  were  altogether  wanting.  Is  it  too  much  to 
assume  that  their  place  has  been  occupied  by  epidemic 
dyspepsia,  and  that  thus  the  rule  of  exclusiveness,  as  well 
tt  the  epidemic  chain,  ^as  been  maintained  unbroken  ? 

I  have  alluded  to  the  probability  of  mild  epidemics  passing 
uinoticed.  Their  very  mildness  accounts  for  this.  When  a 
disorder  comes  in  some  terrific  form,  like  that  with  which  we 
have  of  late  years  become  so  famiUar,  the  fears  of  the  public  are 
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instantly  tronsed,  and  the  profesaonal  mind,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  is  on  the  alert  Every  ease  is  care- 
fully watched,  and  as  carefully  recorded,  and  the  great  fatality 
of  the  disease  obtains  for  it  a  too  prominent  place  in  the 
Registrar  Oeneral's  returns. 

It  is  different  with  such  a  disease  as  that  which  I  have 
brought  under  your  notice.  Happily,  it  contributes  nothing  to 
the  bills  of  mortality.  Its  symptoms  are  hardly  suflSciently 
novel  or  striking  to  arrest  the  attention,  even  of  medical  men ; 
and  the  patients  themselves,  regarding  it  as  an  ordinary  attack 
of  illness,  often  endure  pain  for  weeks,  under  the  delusiTe 
hope  of  its  spontaneous  departure ;  and  nothing  but  the  obstinate 
persistence  of  their  sufferings  induces  them,  at  last,  to  seek 
medical  aid. 

Hence  the  difficulty  attending  the  attempt  to  establish  such  a 
point  as  that  we  have  been  considering ;  a  point,  the  soundness 
of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  extensive  and  combined 
observation.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  rather  as  suggesting  a  train  of  inquiry  to 
others,  than  as  enforcing  a  notion  of  my  own.  Such  an  inqoiry 
cannot  be  devoid  of  interest.  Practically,  it  will  assist  us  to  a 
more  successful  treatment  of  diseases,  by  inducing  us  carefully 
to  study  the  different  types  which  the  same  disease  assumes  in 
different  epidemics,  and  to  suit  our  remedies  to  those  differences. 
In  this  way  it  will  guard  us  against  the  mistakes  of  routine 
practice.  Abstractedly,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  mind  to  contan- 
plate  disease  as  the  offspring  of  something  like  a  definite  agency, 
instead  of  regarding  every  separate  case  as  the  result  of  a  solitary, 
an  accidental,  and  unaccountable  cause.  Of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  that  no  well  established  scientific  fact,  although  its 
practical  bearings  may  not  be  at  once  apparent,  can  ever  prove 
entirely  useless.  Sooner  or  later,  like  the  yet  disjointed  mem- 
bers of  a  building,  it  will  find  its  proper  place,  and  oontribate 
something  to  the  perfection  of  a  whole. ' 
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THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF  HOMOEO- 
PATHY IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(communicated.) 

SiXTT  years  have  passed  since  Hahnemann  made  known  the 
law  of  healing,  which  he  called  homoeopathy,  expressing  the 
law  in  the  formula  "similia  similihus  curentnr" — let  like  be 
treated  by  like.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  did  not  use  the 
word  curantur,  though  it  is  now  in  general  use. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  sinCe  homoeo- 
pathy was  introduced  into  England.  In  the  present  condition 
of  our  medical  reform,  it  is  worth  while,  before  we  speculate  od 
its  future,  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  past,  and  to  dwell 
briefly  on  the  present.  The  retrospect  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, the  aspect  is  somewhat  overcast,  and  it  behoves  all  who 
love  homoeopathy  as  a  new  truth,  as  the  truth  of  healing  by  the 
agency  of  medicinal  substancesi  to  bestir  themselves  that  the 
future  may  be  hopeful.  The  present  generation  of  homceo- 
pathists  should  consider  themselves  as  trustees  for  the  right 
management  of  Hahnemann's  precious  discovery  of  a  law  of 
healing,  of  general  applicability.  The  future  shall  be  our  chief 
concern — ^we  pass  away — dum  loquimur  seneacimus,  we  grow 
old  while  we  speak.  Comparatively  few  of  the  British  homceo* 
pathists  are  alive  to  the  awful  importance  of  their  duty  in  this 
respect.  It  does  not  suffice  that  a  practitioner  should  derive  an 
income  sufficient  for  his  purposes  from  homceopathic  practice; — 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  the  maintenance  and  the  establishment 
of  a  great  principle.  There  is  much  at  stake.  A  great  truth 
has  often  been  overlain ;  it  lies  dormant,  and  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  resuscitated.  In  our  case,  our  reform  should  make 
continuous  progression ;  anything  less  than  that  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  passing  generation,  through  whose  sloth  or  luke-warmness 
such  a  trance  is  occasioned.  Awake,  ye  sleepers !  This  is  no 
time  for  folding  the  arms,  or  for  thinking  a  victory  is  won. 
Sebastopol  is  not  taken,  while  the  north  side  is  in  possession  of 
the  barbarian. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  homoeopathy  into  England,  which  was  published 
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in  the  Hammopathic  Timei^  Dr.  Qain  introduced  homoeopathy 
into  England  in  the  year  1827.  He  wrote  from  authority^  and 
that  of  Dr.  Qain  himself. 

The  snbject,  however,  was  brought  before  the  medical  public 
of  England  the  year  before.  A  paper  was  read  on  homoeopathy, 
and  a  discussion  ensued  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
which  then  held  its  meetings  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on 
the  80th  October,  1826.  The  two  original  maintainers,  in 
England,  of  the  proposition,  that  homoeopathy  should  be 
enquired  into,  have  not  since  adhered  to  it.  Mr.  Eingdon 
practised  it  partially  for  some  years,  in  some  cases  using  the 
homoeopathic  remedies,  in  others  pursuing  the  allopathic  practice ; 
and  Mr.  Headland,  the  brother  of  our  first  chemist  in  this 
ooontry,  soon  ceased  from  his  own  enquiries,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  chief  general  (allopathic)  practitioners  in  the  metropolis. 
It  should  be  recorded,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Medical 
Society,  now  holding  its  meetings  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  have  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  their  minute  books  to 
be  searched,  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  discussion  of  homoeo- 
pathy reproduced  or  enquired  into,  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
historical  interest. 

Dr.  Quin,  however,  was  the  first  practitioner  of  homoeopathy 
in  Great  Britain,  who  professed  to  treat  patients  according  to 
that  method  of  practice  only.  He  probably  commenced  his 
practice  as  a  pure  homoeopathist  in  1831  or  1882.  We  have 
been  authoritatively  informed  that  he  introduced  it  as  a  mode  of 
medical  practice  in  1827.  He  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  investigate 
the  subject  in  1825  or  earlier.  In  1826  he  waa  at  or  near 
Coethen,  with  Hahnemann,  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  sage.  "  He 
learned  German  on  purpose  to  read  the  works  written  upon  it, 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  results  which  he  had  witnessed  here, 
he  went  to  Germany,  to  the  fountain  head— Hahnemann,  and 
became  acqaainted  with  almost  all  the  professors  (of  homoeo- 
pathy) in  the  different  towns  of  Germany,  who  practise  it." 
This  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Uwins,  B  A.,  dated  Naples, 
Kay  drd,  1827. 

Dr.  Quin  was  practising  in  London,  partially,  though  not 
entirely,  as  a  homoeopathist,  in  1827.     "  London,"  says  the 
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worthy  historian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  aoooant  of  the 
introdnction  of  homcBopathy  into  England,  "  Glaremont,  Esher, 
and  Hampton  Court,  were  the  localities  where  the  blessings  of 
the  new  system  were  first  made  known.  There,  alike  in  the 
palace,  the  mansion,  the  cottage,  and  the  hovel,  were  its  powers 
felt  and  appreciated." 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Quin's  first  practice  in  1827,  as  a  homceo- 
pathist,  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith  states — "  Employing  the  remedies  only 
in  non-dangerons  cases  at  first,  he  never  incurred  the  risk  of 
bringing  the  system  (of  practice)  into  discredit  with  his  patients, 
or  of  afibrding  his  adversaries  an  opportunity  of  ascribing 
failure  to  this  novel  mode  of  practice,  when  it  would  have  been 
due  to  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  In  other  oases,  where  its 
efficacy  will  be  contrasted  with  allopathic  treatment,  to  the 
obvious  conviction  of  the  sufierer,  he  exhibited  the  remedial 
powers  of  homceopathy.  In  this  way  things  continued  till  the 
autumn  of  1880,  when  an  event  occurred  calculated  to  excite 
the  liveliest  emotions  amongst  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
progress  of  our  great  medical  reform. 

"  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  returned  (at  that 
time)  with  two  distinguished  homoeopathic  physicians  in  their 
suite.  The  name  of  one  was  Dr.  Francisco  Bomani,  that  of  the 
other  Dr.  Taglianini."  Those  physicians  returned  to  Italy  in 
the  following  year ;  and  so  far  as  homceopathy  was  concerned, 
their  visit  to  their  country  was  a  res  infecta. 

AftBt  Dr.  Quin's  return  firom  the  continent,  where  he  went  to 
see  the  treatment  of  the  cholera  of  1881-82,  of  the  disasters  of 
which  he  might  truly  say,  **  et  quorum  pare  magna  fui** — for 
he  was  himself  attacked  by  it — ^he  has  practised  only  as  a 
homoeopathist. 

Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat.  Posterity  will  consider,  and 
justly,  that  to  this  physician  is  due  the  establishment  of 
homceopathy  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  he  would 
himself  state  the  course  of  his  enquiries  from  1825,  or  earlier,  to 
his  coming  out  as  an  unhesitating  homoeopath.  It  would  be 
unwise,  on  his  part,  to  consider  this  as  in/ra  dignitatem.  His 
claims  as  a  homoeopathist  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  British  homoeopathists.  His  reputation  is  a  part  of 
British  homoeopathy. 
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To  the  hibliographist  we  owe  mach,  and  we  now  tam  to  the 
meritorioos  labours  of  Dr.  Atkin,  for  the  rapid  review  that  is 
proposed  to  be  given  of  the  past  of  homoeopathy  in  these  king- 
doms. 

After  Dr.  Quin,  and  the  two  Italians  already  mentioned, 
Bellaomini  seems  to  have  been  next  in  the  field.  Dr.  Massol,  a 
Frenchman  with  an  Englishman's  oharacter,  was  probably  the 
next  He  has  now  returned  to  France,  and  is  enjoying  the 
otium  cum  dignitate,  which  is  his  due  after  a  life  of  labour. 
He  is  emeritus.  He  deserves  the  repose  he  is  enjoying,  after 
his  exposure  to  Xhtfumum  strepitumque  Roma. 

So  far  as  homoeopathy  is  concerned  in  this  country,  its  early 
iustory  should  not  be  buried  in  obscurity.  The  pioneer  is  to  the 
fore,  with  that  strong  vitality  and  that  broad  thoracic  develop* 
meat  which  denotes  long  life,  if  he  will  take  proper  care  of  it. 

The  earliest  work  in  English  recorded  by  Dr.  Atkin,  is  a 
translation  of  the  "  Organon  *'  of  Hahnemann,  by  Charles  H. 
BeYiient,  Esq.,  with  notes  by  Samuel  Stratten,  M,D.,  1833. 
This  translation  being  out  of  print,  its  place  has  been  supplied 
by  that  of  Dr.  Dudgeon ;  but  we  owe  no  small  obligation  to 
the  original  translator. 

Dr.  Borthwick  Gilchrist's  appeal  was  published  in  the  same 
year  (1838).  His  admirer,  who  learned  the  value  of  homoeo- 
pathy from  him — Silk  Buckingham — has  since  sunk  into  the 
grave.    Both  were  excellent  men  in  their  different  ways. 

In  the  year  1834  Dr.  Quin  published  his  edition  of  the 
TragmerUa  de  Viribue  MedicametUorum  of  Hahnemann,  and 
die  Pharmacopceia  Homoeopathica, 

In  this  year  also  appeared  the  Bev.  Mr.  Everest's  letter, 
addressed  to  the  medical  practitioners  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
sabject  of  Homoeopathy.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  homoeo- 
pathy. In  the  fullness  and  vigour  of  life  he  departed  last  year. 
He  was  crotchety,  but  was  a  true  disciple  of  our  master.  He 
had  acute  disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  took 
medicmes  by  olfaction;  when  he  was  seen  by  a  medical 
practitioner,  he  was  in  extremis.  So  he  died,  but  he  was  a 
worthy  man,  one  of  the  worthiest  who  has  advocated  our  medical 
reform  in  these  kingdoms.     In  the  year  (1886)  he  published 
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his  "Popular  View  of  Homceopathy."  In  this  year  also  appear- 
ed Dr.  Simpson's  "Practical  View  of  Homoeopathy."  It  was  a 
timely  work.  The  writer  should  have  remained  at  his  post;  hot 
he  was  discouraged,  and  took  to  a  sheep-run  in  Australia. 
Whether  he  is  yet  alive,  or  is  dead,  this  deponent  knoweth 
not. 

In  the  year  1837,  Dr.  Ourie  comes  on  the  field.  He  writes 
a  book  "  The  Principles  of  Homoeopathy,"  which  must  have  been 
put  into  English  for  him,  for  to  the  last  he  knew  not  English. 
Poor  Curie!  worse  men  many  have  there  been — he  was  an 
enthusiast  for  homoeopathy — and  be  died  a  victim  to  his  own 
mistaken  notions.  Exposed  to  typhoid  influences,  he  starved 
himself.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Broussais,  and  the  ghost  of  Brons- 
sais  killed  the  living  Curie.  He  did  much  for  homoeopathy- 
very  much.  He  was  not  scientific,  but  he  was  enthusiastic. 
Like  the  poet  he — 

*VBelieTed  tbe  magk  wondan  which  he  anng^" 

He  was  a  very  successful  practitioner,  and  did  much  to  unite  the 
British  public  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  homoeopathy. 
He  has  passed  away. 

In  this  year  (1887)  also  appeared  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Uwins, 
on  homoeopathy,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  large,  smal],  and 
atomic  doses.  He  too  is  of  the  past.  In  this  year  also 
appeared  Dr.  Scott's  Thesis.  He  is  now  practising  in  London; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  with  tb^  success  he  deserves. 

In  1888  Dr.  Curie  published  his  "Practice  of  Homoeopathy  ' 
and  Harris  Dunsford  came  into  the  field.  He  died  some 
eight  years  later,  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  He  was 
an  excellent  practitioner,  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
having  been  consulted  by  Queen  Adelaide,  of  virtuous  memory. 
He  also  published  in  this  year,  his  ''  Popular  View  of  Homoeo- 
pathy." 

In  this  year  also.  Dr.  Epps  first  appears  as  an  author.  Br- 
Scott  also  publishes  (a  translation  from  Hahnemann)  *'  On  the 
Spirit  of  the  Homoeopathic  Doctrine." 

In  the  year  1889  Dr.  Broackes  appears  as  an  author  on 
Constipation,  Cutaneous  Diseases,  and  Homoeopathic  Docu- 
ments. 
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In  this  year  Dr.  Epps  publidhed*  «o  far  as  is  known, 
tfie  first  English  "Domestio  Homoeopatby/'  Sinoe  tlien, 
the  name  of  these  domestic  books  in  English,  is  "  legion." 
The  first,  however,  maintains  its  ground  with  the  books  of 
Drs.  Bering,  ChepmeU,  Gnrie,  Laurie,  ^ulte,  (American) 
and  others. 

In  1840  Dr.  Carie  published  his  Annals  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Dispensary.  To  him  is  dne  the  establishment  of 
the  first  homoBopathio  dispensary  in  tbese  kingdoms.  Mr. 
Blagdon  Hnrral's  *' Popular  Outlines  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  HomcBopathy,"  was  published  this  year.  Dr.  Earl 
Lather  also  published  his  book,  "  Homoeopathy  Explained  and 
Ohjections  Answered."  A  London  millionaire,  a  patron  of  Dr* 
Ctirie,  had  for  some  time  the  credit  of  this  tract,  which  Dr. 
Lather  has  since  claimed.  Dr.  Luther  has  for  the  present 
retired  from  practice,  and  is  in  Germany.  He  is  now  planting 
trees,  haying  performed  the  two  other  duties  of  man,  as  laid 
down  by  Confucius — "  Plant  trees,  write  books,  and  get 
children." 

In  1841  Dr.  Curie  published  his  *'  Domestic  Homoeopathy." 
Dr.  Dunsford  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Practical  Advantages  of 
Homoeopathy,"  which  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Adelaide. 

Dr.  0.  Davids  published  a  sketch  of  Homcoopathy.  He  too 
is  gone.  He  was  a  Persiui,  and  should  have  been  called 
Davidson.  He  died  of  consumption  while  yet  a  young  man. 
Re  waa  a  very  honest,  painstaking,  and  worthy  man.  Dr. 
Epps  appears  as  an  author  during  this  year,  in  four  diflbrent 
pablications :— "  Affections  of  the  Head  and  Nervous  System ;" 
"Epilepsy  and  other  Nervous  Affectiona;"  '* Homoeopathy  and 
its  Piindples  Explained ;"  "  Arnica  Idbntana,  and  its  beneficial 
e&cts  for  Bruises." 

In  this  year  also  was  published  a  translation  of  the  *'  Manual 
of  Homoeopathy  "  of  Jabr. 

In  the  year  1842  ,Dr.  Black  published  his  treatise  on  the 
"Principles  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy." 

A  Sketch  of  Homoeopathy,  by  G.  Daniels,  M.D.,  and  a  paper 
"  What  is  Homoeopathy  ?"  by  Dr.  Epps,  also  appeared  during 
this  year.    Nothing  is  known  of  Dr.  Daniels. 

o  2 
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In  1 843  Belluomini  published  bis  monograpb  on  **  ScarlatiDa, 
and  its  Treatment  on  Homoeopatbic  principles."  He  soon  after 
retired  to  Italy,  and  has  since  departed  this  life,  at  an  adyanced 
age. 

Dr.  Lndwig  Calmann  published,  during  this  year,  bis  paper 
''  Homoeopathy  no  Humbug,"  and  Dr.  Hayle,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  his  "  Address  on  the  HomoBopathic  System  of  Medicine." 

This  year  was  signalized  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
"  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,"  which  is  now  the  oldest 
medical  quarterly  in  these  kingdoms.  Viget  atque  vigehit 
Its  establishment,  though  several  years  posterior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  has  been  called  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Homoeopathy,  is  yet  more  or  less  identified  with  that  school ; 
and  the  journal  is  remarkable  for  the  scientific  developments  of 
homoeopathy,  of  which  it  has  been  the  exponent. 

In  this  field  of  labour  the  names  of  Professor  Henderson, 
and  Drs.  Drysdale,  Black,  Bussell,  Dudgeon,  and  Madden  are 
prominent. 

In  1847  Dr.  Hamilton  published  a  "  Ouide  to  the  Practice  of 
Homoeopathy,"  compiled  from  the  German  of  Buoff,  Hass, 
and  Buckert.  Mr.  Newman  appeared  also  as  the  author  of  a 
"  Concise  Exposition  of  Homoeopathy." 

Dr.  W.  Batcbelour  published  a  paper,  entitled  **  Homoeopathy 
compared  with  the  usual  method  of  practice."  He  is  now  the 
upholder  of  certain  nostrums.  In  this  year  appeared  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Homoeopathy,  by  Drs.  Drysdale  and 
Bussell,  a  volume  well  worthy  die  study  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  homoeopathy. 

Dr.  Epps  published  also  his  "  Bejected  Cases,"  which  he  sent 
to  the  Lancet,  but  the  publication  of  which,  in  that  paper,  was 
refused. 

In  this  year  also  appeared  Professor  Henderson  s  Inqoiry  into 
the  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  adhesion  of  this 
eminent  pathologist  to  homoeopathy,  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  our  progress. 

Dr.  Constantino  Hering's  "  Homoeopathist  and  Domestic 
Physician"  was  this  year  reprinted  in  London,  from  the  second 
Philadelphia  edition. 
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Dr.  Lutber  in  this  year  published  his  ''  Oonoise  view  of  the 
system  of  Homceopaihy/'  which  has  since  attained  a  large  cir- 
colationy  and  has  been  of  great  use  in  the  adyancement  of  our 
medical  reform.  Mr.  Newman  published  also  his  "Homoeo- 
pathic Family  Assistant."  Dr.  Norton  issued  a  translation  of 
Ernest  Von  Bmnnow's  "  Glance  at  Hahnemann  and  Homoeo- 
pathy." 

In  1846,  Dr.  Madden  published  an  essay,  "Homoeopathy 
viewed  in  connection  with  Medical  Beform." 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Sampson  issued  his  book  on  "  Homoeopathy, 
its  principles,  theory,  and  practice." 

In  1848,  appeared  Dr.  Chepmoirs  "  Domestic  Homoeopathy," 
also  Mr.  Sampson's  "  Homoeopathy,  its  principles,  theory,  and 
practice :"  and  "  Truths  and  their  Reception  considered  in  their 
relation  to  Homoeopathy,"  by  the  same  author. 

In  1849,  Dr.  Dudgeon  published  his  translation  of  Hahne- 
mann's "  Organon  of  Medicine,"  and  in  this  year  we  have  also 
Dr.  Eidd's  "  Homoeopathy  in  Acute  Diseases ; "  Dr.  Marsden's 
"  Notes  on  Homoeopathy ;  "  Dr,  Butherford  Bussell's  *'  Treatise 
on  Epidemic  Cholera;"  and  Mr.  Sampson's  '*  Concluding  task 
of  the  Disciples  of  Homoeopathy." 

In  1850,  we  have  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Atkin's  "Homoeo- 
pathic Directory;"  to  the  second,  of  1858,  we  are  indebted  for 
this  bibliographical  summary;  the  first  volume  of  the  "Pathogene- 
tic Cyclopaedia,"  by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  and  Dr.  Laurie's  "  Elements 
of  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Physic,"  also  appeared  in  this  year. 

In  1851,  we  have  the  "Lesser  Writings  of  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann," translated  by  Dr.  Dudgeon;  Dr.  Hamilton's  "Flora 
Homoeopathica,"  since  completed ;  "  Homoeopathy  as  applied  to 
the  disease  of  Females,"  by  Mr.  Leadam ;  Dr.  Malan's  "  Pocket 
Book  of  Homoeopathy ; "  Dr.  Norton's  Homoeopathic  Family 
Medicine;"  "Jahr'a  Homoeopathic  Handbook, "  translated  by 
Dr.  Spillan,  now  departed  this  life ;  the  "  Homoeopathic  Pre* 
scriberB'  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  the  same  compiler  and  translator; 
"Hotnoeopathy  in  acute  diseases,"  by  Mr.  Teldham. 

In  1852,  we  have  Mr.  Haycock's  "  Elements  of  Veterinary 
Homoeopathy ; "  the  first  part  of  the  "  Hahnemann  Materia 
Medica;"  and  ''Homoeopathy  in  1851,"  edited  by  Dr.  BusselL 
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Binoe  then^  Dr.  Dudgeon  has  published  his  le^taies,  and  Br, 
Sharp  his  tracts  on  HomoBopathy,  there  have  been  few  other 
additions  to  our  English  Homceopaihio  literatare. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  summary  we  have  given^  that  there 
has  been  but  little  original  HomcBopathic  Literature^  on  the  part 
of  British  Homoeopathists. 

Only  one  medicine  has  been  so  proved  as  to  have  been  received 
with  complete  acceptance,  **  Kali  bichromioum,"  proved  by  Dr. 
Drysdale.  There  is  a  vast  field  yet  open  to  the  honest  industry 
of  HomcBopathists. 

Dr.  Curie,  it  has  been  observed,  opened  the  first  Dispensary 
for  tihe  treatment  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  HomoBopathio 
method  of  practice.  He  continued  this  work  to  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death. 

Dispensaries  were -soon  after  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  in  the  ndghbourhood,  and  in  every  city  and 
town  where  HomoBc^athy  was  introduced.  Dr.  Drysdale  a  few 
years  ago,  published  an  interesting  account  of  these  Institutions. 

Some  ten  yeais  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Hanover  Square.    The  attempt  &iled. 

In  1850,  two  Hospitals  were  opened  in  London,  the  "  Lcmdon 
Homoeopathic,"  and  the  **  Hahnemann  "  hospitals.  The  former 
cmly  survives.  There  is  also  a  Homoeopatlnc  hospital  in 
Manchester. 

The  number  of  Medical  men  who  practise  Homoeopathy  in 
these  kingdoms,  is  now  upwards  of  two  hundred ;  and  there  are 
many  besides,  who  practise  it  in  part  openly ;  and  many  more  who 
practise  it  in  part  secretly. .  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  Hahne- 
mann have  now  been  among  us  for  a  generation  of  men.  All 
classes  of  society  have,  in  a  greatef  or  less  degree,  favored  it. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  '*  Homoeopathic  Public." 
The  question  arises  if  as  much  progress  has  been  made  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  further  question,  if  that  progress 
has  been  healthy  and  sadsfaotory.  If  our  progress  is  compared 
with  that  of  Homoeopathy  among  our  transatlantic  cousins,  we 
must  answer  decidedly  in  the  negative ;  we  have  produced  fewer 
working  men,  lewer  provers,  fewer  writers  of  note,  and  our 
homoeopathic  public,  as  well  as  the  body  of  medical  practitioners, 
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IS  moch  lesB  in  number  than  theirs.  They  have  colleges  and 
oonfer  degrees  in  medicine ;  we  have  no  colleges  or  schools  of 
HomcBopathy ;  and  we  have  no  privilege  of  conferring  the  license 
to  practise. 

Thongh  the  number  of  our  practitioners  has  increased,  the 
progress  of  homoeopathy  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  we  could 
Irish.  There  are  some  calling  themselves  homoeopatbists,  who 
practise  without  diplomas ;  some  advertise  themselves  in  any  and 
every  way ;  and  some  are  otherwise  disreputable  in  character. 
Thus  the  character  of  our  body  has  suffered  more  or  less  damage. 

It  is  not  meant  that  our  black  sheep  bear  a  larger  proportion 
to  our  whole  number,  than  similar  characters  among  the 
lUopaths  bear  to  their  whole  number.  But  as  our  list  is  com- 
paratively small^  the  discredit  falls  more  heavily  on  us. 

Of  the  lieges  of  the  three  kingdoms,  probably  one  million  are 
honKBopathists,  all  classes  being  included.  With  a  million  of 
sopporten,  most  of  them  it  is  true,  the  poor,  but  many  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  some  very  rich,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  much  for  our  reform.  It  has,  in  this  country,  passed 
tfaroagh  its  first  stage,  and  it  should  now  proceed  to  a  vigorous 
maturity.    What  hinders  ? 

In  the  first  place  the  medical  practitioners  do  not  agree  among 
tfiemselves,  and  are  not  very  cordial,  one  to  another.  This 
cannot  be  helped :  it  is  human  nature.  Let  us  however  make 
the  best  of  our  situation.  Whether  he  belongs  to  a  clique,  or 
considers  himself  isolated,  let  each  of  our  practitioners  do  as 
much  as  in  him  lies  for  the  cause.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
any  earnest  homoeopathist  would  refuse  to  do  this,  if  a  way  of 
doing  it  effectually  is  pointed  out  to  him. 

A  new  danger  is  before  us.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
nmnber  of  our  practitioners  has  been  derived  or  recruited  from 
persons  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  allopathic  practice ; 
And  we  require  an  infusion  of  new  blood.  The  professors  and 
lectorers  in  the  different  schools  of  medicine,  are  adverse,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Professor  Henderson,  to  our  therapeutics. 
The  very  name  of  homosopathy  is  an  abomination  to  them.  For 
some  years  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  Medical  Registration 
Bill,  and  such  a  bill  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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may  pass  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  One  of  the  effects 
of  diis  bill«  whether  designedly  or  not,  will  be  the  exclosioD  of 
young  men,  who  have  not  yet  taken  their  diplomas,  from  our 
ranks. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  practise  who  is  not  registered,  and 
no  one  can  be  registered  unless  he  is  licensed  by  certain  corpora- 
tions, which  will  refuse  their  license  to  any  avowed  homcaopath* 
ist.  If  he  has  a  diploma  from  a  foreign  University,  it  depends 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  medical  registrar,  whether  that  diploma 
shall  entitle  him  to  be  registered  or  not.  It  foUows,  then,  that 
we  must  for  the  purpose  of  securing  out  future,  make  good  use 
of  the  present.  We  must  have  hospitals,  and  schools  attached 
to  them.  This  is  the  first  requirement.  There  should  be  such 
hospitals,  each  with  a  school  attached  to  it,  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin.  There  is  now  only  a  very  small  hospital  in 
London,  which  is  quite  ineffectual  from  the  smallness  of  its 
income.  Its  number  of  in-patients  does  not  exceed  twenty.  It 
should  have  at  least  one  hundred  beds.  It  is  notorious  that 
though  the  success  of  its  medical  officers  in  the  treatment  of 
Cholera,  the  year  before  last,  ^as  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class  of  medical  men — ^its  reports  were  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Council  appointed  by  Government 
to  report  on  the  different  modes  of  practice  adopted  for  that 
disease.  If  instead  of  sending  in  a  report  of  some  sixty  cases, 
treated  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  the  medical  officers  had 
been  enabled  to  send  in  a  report  of  600  cases, — ^would  that  report 
have  been  contemptuously  rejected  ? 

Let  our  practitioners  then  begin  a  co-operative  work,  in  obtain- 
ing large  funds  for  a  large  metropolitan  hospital.  The  hospital 
should  be  endowed,  and  have  a  secure  income.  An  individual, 
a  bookseller  (Ouy),  endowed  the  magnificent  hospital  that  bears 
his  name.  The  plan  proposed  is  this :  let  there  be  a  local 
committee  in  every  city  and  town,  where  homoeopathy  is  prac- 
tised, to  collect  funds  for  a  large  metropolitan  hospital — say  the 
London  Homoeopathic  Hospital — which  is  ahready  at  work. 
The  just  objections,  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  practitioners  to 
the  constitution  of  this  hospital,  may  prevail  over  its  governing 
body  to  modify  that  constitution. 
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Let  the  said  oommittee  meet  qnarterlyt  to  connt  their  gaina : 
let  lectiuraa  be  delivered  by  medical  men  or  laymen,  aocordiDg 
to  the  fiioiiltiea  of  earnestness  and  eloquence  in  either  class:  let 
the  bomoBopathic  public  in  each  place,  or  in  other  words,  the 
friends  and  patients  of  each  practitioner,  be  moTcd  to  do  as 
moch  as  possibly  they  can,  in  the  way  of  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions,  for  the  proposed  hospitals  and  schools, — ^for  that  of  London 
first — ^then  for  that  of  Edinburgh — then  for  that  of  Dublin. 
Let  the  sums  collected  for  this  purpose,  be  so  large  as  to  secure 
an  endowment  for  each  of  the  three  metropolitan  hospitals 
designated.  Furthermore,  let  those  who  are  friendly  to  homoe- 
opathy, in  the  British  Colonies,  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  send 
home  their  quarterly  or  annual  contributions. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  such  large  sums  are  annually  collected 
for  religious  societies,  especially  for  missionary  service,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  meeting  may  be  called  together,  without  any  unnecessary 
delay,  for  arranging  the  machinery  of  this  scheme.  Its  success 
will  depend  on  the  heartiness  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  local 
committees  enter  on  their  work  of  love.  As  soon  as  a  hospital 
containing  one  hundred  beds  is  organised,  with  a  secure  income, 
a  school  may  be  attached  to  it,  for  teaching  our  therapeutics  and 
materia  mediea.  If  the  existing  medical  Corporations  will  give 
their  license  to  our  students,  well  and  good : — ^if  npt,  we  could 
then  with  a  show  of  reason,  ask  the  Government  for  a  Chartered 
College  of  our  own,  as  a  matter  of  justice.  The  claims  under 
such  circumstances,  would  hardly  be  denied.  Let  this  plan, 
then,  be  at  once  adopted,  and  be  faithfully  and  energetioally 
acted  out 

Another  point  of  consideration  is,  the  differences  of  homoe- 
opathists  in  the  matter  of  the  dose.  Our  body,  like  the  Church 
Establishment,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  classes — the  high, 
the  low,  and  the  broad.  Our  hi^h  church  rejects,  or  pretends 
to  reject  all  dilAtions  below  the  80th ;  they  ascend  to  the  lOOths 
and  lOOOths.  The  low  church  of  our  body,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascends  not  above  the  3rd,  and  delights  in  drop  doses.  Some  of 
them  use  the  mother  tinctures,  and  give  drops  for  a  dose.  The 
^oad  party,  being  neither  high  nor  low,  claim  for  themselves  the 
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ase  of  all  the  dilutions,  generally  fiom  the  8rd  to  the  dOth. 
They  would  in  rare  cases  nse  a  mother  tincture ;  and  sometimes 
give  the  100th  or  200th  in  the  way  of  experiment.  Quoi 
homines  tot  eententuB.  Let  us  live  and  learn — a  large  hospital 
would  give  ample  field  for  arriving,  by  experience,  after  a  mul- 
titude of  experiments,  at  useful  discrimination  on  the  subject 
of  the  dose,  and  so  approximate  at  least  to  somethmg  like  a 
standard.  The  large  dispensaries  which  now  exist,  may  furnish 
their  quota  of  experience  on  this  subject. 

Another  want  of  the  present  time,  is  a  proving  society.  Few 
persons  oigaged  in  practice  in  large  towns,  can  undertake  this ; 
and  in  such  places,  those  to  be  proved  on,  are  not  easily  found, 
and  kept  to  the  necessary  diet.  The  provings  of  Hahnemann 
are  and  must  ever  be  models  for  his  followers.  There  are  some 
of  our  body,  who  are  fitted  for  this  task,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  favourably  situated  for  its  proper  accomplishment 

In  the  absence  of  any  school  of  honuBopathy,  it  is  desirable 
that  those  of  our  practitioners,  who  are  not  overworked,  shoold 
take  medical  students  into  their  houses  as  pupils.  The  dispen- 
saries, which  mdntain  house  surgeons,  might  also  accommodate 
such  students.  Thus  while  they  are  pursuing  their  studiesi  they 
may  be  impressed  wiUi  the  importance  of  our  therapeutics,  and 
might  learn  our  materia  medica.  In  the  good  work  of  providing 
for  the  future  generation  of  medical  homceopathists,  the  lay 
homcdopathists  might  do  much  good,  by  encouraging  thm  sons 
to  undertake  the  study  of  medicine,  with  a  view  to  homoeopathic 
practice.  The  Church,  the  Bar,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  are 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Aristocracy — ^many  of  the  cadets 
of  our  noble  houses  have  gone  to  our  colonies — ^why  should  not 
some  of  them  devote  themselves  to  the  medical  profession,  in 
importance  and  true  dignity,  inferior  to  no  other  pursuit  ?  In 
nulla  re  homines  propius  cut  deos  accedunt  quam  da$ulo 
salutem  hominibus,  was  Cicero's  testimony  to  the  value  of 
useful  physicians. 

If  the  principle  of  life  peerages  should  hereafter  be  adopted, 
ought  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  to  be  excluded  firom  them, 
while  clergymen  and  barristers,  and  military  and  naval  nien  have 
the  distinction  ? 
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Some  of  oar  medical  homoeopatbists,  we  have  said,  should  take 
medical  students  into  their  houses  as  pupils.  This  would  he  an 
effectual  way  of  preserring  them  from  the  seductiTe  influence,  and 
the  still  more  dangerous  ridicule  of  the  Philistines.  One  devoted 
homoeopathist  furnished  a  young  man  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing his  medical  education.  He  was  at  St  George  s  hospital : 
the  ridicule  of  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  o^ennastared  him, 
and  he  is  now  a  flourishing  allopath  in  the  medical  service  of 
the  Corporate  Majesty  of  India,  whose  palace  is  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  Another  sincere  homoeopathist  gave  another  young  man 
his  education ;  he  too  was  similarly  overpowered  at  King's  College, 
and  he  also  has  entered,  as  an  allopath,  the  service  of  the  same 
oriental  majesty.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  instances  of  the 
kind.  Neither  of  the  persons  alluded  to  above,  ever  gave  bim- 
aelf  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  hcmicBopathy,  or  to  test  it  in  any 
way,  or  to  see  it  tested.  This  was  creditable  neither  to  the 
heart  nor  the  understanding  of  these  medical  men. 

Messrs.  Headlam  and  Brady,  two  of  the  three  endorsers  of  the 
Medical  Begistration  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  declared  that  they  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  homoeo- 
pathy— and  that  their  only  denre  is  to  provide  that  none  should 
be  admitted  into  the  registry  as  medical  practitioners,  who  have 
notobtained  some  diploma  or  license  from  a  recognised  University, 
College  or  Hall.  If  this  principle  be  carried  out,  and  all  are 
registered  who  have  proper  qualifications,  the  present  generation 
of  homoeopathistB  will  have  nothing  to  oomplain  of.  But  though 
these  gentlemen  must  from  their  declaration  be  ignorant  of  it*— 
iatet  anguis  in  Aerbd.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  make 
8Qch  alterations  in  the  bill,  before  it  goes  into  Committee,  as 
will  remove  the  apprehended  danger  of  exclusion  of  homoeo** 
pathists,  or  if  not,  the  friends  of  homoeopathy,  who  are  in  parlia  • 
ment,  must  see  that  such  alterations  are  made. 

There  should  be  no  ambiguity  whatever ;  the  wording  of  the 
daoses  of  the  bill  that  relate  to  the  admission  or  non-admission 
of  the  applicants  for  registry,  should  be  clear  as  crystal. 

In  the  wording  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  it  might  be  im^ 
pled  or  construed  that  physicians  in  addition  to  their  diploma, 
shall  have  the  license  of  one  of  these  four  corporations : — 
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The  Boyal  College  of  Pbymcians  of  London. 

The  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinborgh. 

The  King's  and  Queen  s  College  of  Physidans  in  Ireland. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury /Smt  i) 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  four  cor- 
porations (how  is  the  individual  Archbishop  a  corporation  ?) 
have  the  legal  right  to  give  a  license  to  a  physician  to  practise 
in  London.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  hundreds  of  physi- 
cians within  the  tabooed  circle,  (ten  miles  round  ?)  of  which 
Warwick  Lane  was  the  centre,  who  practise  without  the  ftllow- 
ship  or  license  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  without  the 
diploma  of  his  Grrace,  the  Archbishop. 

Will  this  bill  give  a  new  vitality  to  these  efiete  corporations  ? 
Is  there  to  be  an  age  of  medical  persecutions  ?  Must  her  Majesty's 
lieges  be  compelled  to  take  pills  and  potions  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  Medical  Council  under  this  bill,  is  armed  with  some- 
thing like  irresponsible  power — 

'*'Tu  gloiioiiB  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
'Us  tyrannous  to  nae  it  as  a  giant" — 

AJas !  when  an  adversary  is  to  be  crushed,  the  temptation  to  be 
tyrannous  is  too  much  for  poor  human  nature. 

Fine  and  imprisonment  on  summary  conviction,  are  the 
penalties  on  those  that  may  be  put  under  ban.  There  is  no 
appeal  allowed — ^there  is  no  locus  pcenitentim  for  the  convic- 
ted ;  the  professional  life  of  one  not  registered,  is  extinguished. 
There  has  been  no  such  tyranny  as  this  in  England,  since  the 
Star  Chamber.  We  thought  that  sort  of  thing  had  gone  out 
with  the  Stuarts.  But  its  re-appearance  and  against  a  class,  is 
again  threatened  under  the  pale  star  of  Brunswick. 

Again,  consider  this  clause :  "If  any  of  the  said  colleges  or  the 
said  faculty,  shall  at  any  time,  strike  off  from  the  list  of  such 
college  or  faculty,  the  name  of  any  one  of  their  members,  who 
has  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  such  college  or  faculty  shall 
signify  to  the  medical  registrar  the  name  of  the  member  so  struck 
off;  and  the  medical  registrar  shall  erase  forthwith  such  name 
from  the  register,  and  shall  not  restore  such  name  to  the  register 
until  he  shall  receive  from  a  college  or  faculty  a  certificate  that 
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his  name  has  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  their  members."  What 
kind  of  misconduct  ?  Drnnkenness,  adultery^  lying,  thieviog  ? 
Alack !  colleges  and  faculties  do  not  tronble  themselves  about 
such  things.  Quackery  would  be  the  misconduct.  By  all  means 
extinguish  the  advertising  blackguards — the  uneducated — ^those 
who  have  had  no  medical  education,  and  have  no  diploma  of 
medicine  or  surgery,  obtained  after  due  examination.  Extinguish 
them  root  and  branch.  But  would  the  colleges  and  faculties  so 
confine  themselves  ?  might  they  not  choose  to  say  that  Dr.  Gully 
is  a  quack,  who  uses' for  his  patients  the  water*  treatment ;  that  Dr. 
Quin  is  a  quack,  who  has  just  prescribed  a  homceopathic  romedy 
for  H.B.H.  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  or  for  any  other 
royal  or  serene  highness?  Are  these  men,  whose  amount  of  brains 
is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  to  be 
extinguished,  because  they  claim  a  therapeutic  liberty  ?  This 
clause  must  be  made  plain  as  day,  clear  as  crystal. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  fair  Medical  Begister  Bill.  Quite 
the  contrary — we  should  rejoice  at  having  the  black  sheep  of  our 
body  sent  to  Coventry.  We  should  do  much  better  without 
them  than  with  them.  We  care  not  for  the  massacre  of  such 
innocents.  Let  the  bill  exclude  all  who  have  not  had  a  proper 
medical  education,  and  have  not  obtained  after  examination, 
make  it  as  stringent  as  you  please,  a  diploma  or  license  to  prac- 
tise. But  do  not  bring  any  under  the  power  of  e£fete  corporations. 

Remember  that  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  twice 
plucked  Armstrong,  a  better  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
medical  or  non-medical,  than  any  of  those  who  examined  him, 
simply  because  they  misliked  him. 

Remember  that  though  every  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  a  right  to  the  fellowship  of  the  College  of  that 
city,  such  fellowship  has  been  refused  to  homoeopathists.  The 
tender  mercies  of  bigots  are  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  wicked. 

A  very  few  alterations  in  the  bill  would  make  it  fair.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Headlam  and  Brady  wiU  make  them 
before  it  is  committed — on  the  dnd  April.  If  not,  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  fair  play  of  Parliament  to 
make  such  alterations  as  will  make  it  fair  for  all  the  dluy 
qualified  practitioners. 
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We  hATe  oonsiderad  so  ftr  the  pieaent  genenitioii  of  honuBo- 
paddflts.  If  some  ofanae  is  not  intiodaced,  decisive  agaiiist 
inquisitorial  penecodon  as  to  theiapeutie  doctrine,  vhat  security 
haire  we  that  the  stodents,  who  are  known  to  \q  homoBopathists, 
will  be  allowed  their  diplonia?  A  candidate,  not  long  i^o,  after 
passing  his  cUef  examinations  most  cieditablj,  was  refused  his 
di^oma  at  Edinbiii|[h — because  he  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
homoBopathist  Is  this  to  be  repeated?  In  a  word,  is  this  bill 
meant  to  protect  the  edacated  and  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
whatever  be  his  therapentio  views,  or  is  it  meant  to  be  a  "  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement "  to  homoBopathy  ? 

The  past  and  the  present  of  homcBopatby  have  been  thus 
rapidly  glanced  at  With  the  exception  of  the  Edinburgh 
school  of  homoBopathists — the  prominent  names  of  which  have 
been  mentioned — there  as  been  little  or  no  original  homoBopathic 
literature  in  this  country,  since  the  introduction  of  Hahnemann's 
law  of  practice.  The  list  of  our  medical  numbers  has  increase  d 
but  more  in  quantity  than  in  value. 

An  infasion  of  new  vigorous  blood  is  wanted.  We  do  not 
want  ioici^  but  enthusiasm  for  a  good  cause.  Finesse  and  coar- 
tieiship  are  not  needed — ^we  want  workmen  who  need  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  work. 

We  want  hospitals  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  widi 
schools  attached  to  them.  Judging  by  the  past,  half-a-centnry 
must  pass  before  any  homoBopathist  wiU  be  elected  to  any  (now 
allopathic)  hospital  or  infirmary,  either  as  physician  or  surgeon.* 
Even  Professor  Henderson  was  fain  to  retire  from  the  infirmary 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  medical  registration  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons 
may  pass  into  law — ^for  the  senators  are  tired  of  the  perpetual 
reproduction  of  such  a  bill,  and  the  government  has  i^^reed  to 
support  the  present  one.  If  it  passes  into  law  in  such  a  shape 
as  not  to  injure  the  present  or  future  of  homcBopathy — ^it  is  well. 
If  it  is  passed  in  a  form  and  spirit  hostile  to  our  medical  reform, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  it  remains  for  us  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
having  a  college  of  our  own,  and  so  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
separate  from  the  schismatic  bigots  of  the  old  school  of  medi- 
cine, as  it  is  called. 
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"  Son  of  man,  oan  these  dry  boned  lire  ?  "  We  have'  now 
cause  eooagh  to  ask  the  question.  We  want  a  fresh  and  active 
vitality  for  the  skeleton  of  our  regiment.  Oar  pablio  is  large 
enoogh— onr  medical  nnmber  is  sufficient,  if  we  could  evoke 
a  corporate  and  co-ordinate  action.  We  want  unity — not 
ananimity.    The  one  is  possible — the  other  is  not. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  present,  it  should  be  said 
that  all  homcaopathists  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  Lord  Bobert 
Grosvenor,  for  his  manly  speech  in  behalf  of  bomcBopathy  on 
the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Headlam's  bill. 


The  future  of  HomcBopathy. 

The  late  Mr.  Everest  said  that  he  should  be  well  content 
that  homcsopatby  should  be  now  extinguished,  to  be  resuscitated 
in  some  future  CBon.  Not  so  we.  It  is  our  duty  to  hand  it 
down  to  our  successors  not  impaired— we  ought  to  transmit  it 
with  additional  force  for  its  onward  progress. 

There  are  only  some  half-dozen  medical  practitioners  of 
homcBopathy  in  Scotland,  and  about  as  many  in  Irdand;  is  that 
to  be  oharacteristio  of  the  future  in  these  kingdoms  ?  H&ve  a 
hospital  and  school  attached  to  it,  in  Edinburgh — and  another 
in  Dublin — and  then  for  a  new  era.. 

The  fhture  of  homosopathy  depends  much  on  the  risen,  and 
rising  generation  of  homoeopathists.  We  have  no  right  to  be 
vain-glorious  or  proud  on  account  either  of  the  past  or  the  present. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  so  much  has  been  done,  bat  that  so  little 
has  been  done  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  "  The  conclud-' 
ingtask  of  homcBopathists  "  indeed !  In  this  country  the  work  is 
hardly  begun.  We  have  Alp  on  Alp  to  ascend,  before  we  can 
descend  into  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy — and  then  we  have  to 
beware  of  Capua. 

When  Hippocrates,  or  the  writer  of  the  essay  on  the  subject 
that  bears  his  name,  wrote  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  there 
were  two  modes  of  treatment,  the  homoeopathic  and  the  enantio- 
pathic,  little  did  he  dream  that  a  Uttle  German  should  so  many 
ages  after  him,  discover  that  "  treat  like  by  like  "  was  the  sole 
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law  of  healing  by  mediciiial  agents.  How  oan  we  tell  what  is 
reserved  for  the  future  development  of  homceopathy  ?  It  is  a  troth 
immortal:  with  us  it  has  been  flowing  through  very  earthen  chan- 
nels. Hahnemann  himself,  though  of  fine  clay,  was  not  of  the 
finest.  There  were  many  flaws  in  him — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
human. 

In  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  homoeopathy  has 
by  no  means  made  the  progress  it  ought  to  have  done,  from  its 
indestructible .  qualities  of  truth,  reality  and  beneficence.  In 
lively  America  it  flourishes  most — That  go-a-head  race  has 
adventured  on  it,  much  as  its  volunteers  marched  on  Mexico. 
They  have  annexed  it.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Star  and 
Stripe  Empire. 

Small  Barbadoes — no  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight — ^has  as 
many  medical  practitioners  as  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Alas  1  for  our  future — ^if  the  next  generation  of  homoeopathists 
does  not  more  for  our  advancement  than  the  past  and  the 
passing  have  done. 

The  flrst  and  paramount  quahfication  for  a  medical  homoBO* 
pathist  is,  that  he  should  be  a  gentleman — the  next  that  he 
should  know  disease — the  third  is,  that  he  should  be  a  good 
homosopathist,  that  is,  know  our  therapeutics,  and  our  materia 
mediea. 

To  get  the  accession  of  well-educated  gentlemen,  trained  in 
our  therapeutics,  is  then  our  requirement.  Therefore  the  three 
metropolitan  hospitals  and  schools — therefore  the  devotion  of  the 
sons  of  the  gentry,  who  favor  homoeopathy,  to  medicine ;  there- 
fore a  wilUngness  on  the  part  of  medical  men  to  receive  such  as 
pupils ;  therefore  a  co-ordinate  if  not  co-operate  action  of  all 
true  homoeopathists. 

If  homoeopathy,  as  we  declare  it  to  be,  is  the  natural  law 
of  healing  by  drugs — it  is  a  law  of  God  :  and  if  it  be  His — in 
His  own  good  way  and  good  time.  He  will  order  its  prosperity. 
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If  theie  is  one  institation  we  English  regard  with  more  pridQ 
and  satisfaction  than  another,  it  is  oar  system  of  charitable 
hospitals.  So  intimately  connected  in  oar  minds  with  one 
sDother  are  the  words  "  hospital "  and  "  charity/'  that  we  have 
almost  come  to  persuade  ourselves  that  hospitals  ought  to  be 
charitable  institations,  and  that  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  that 
the  sick  poor  should  be  dependent  on  the  eleemosynary  contri- 
butions of  their  richer  neighbours  for  their  restoration  to 
health.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  sick  poor  are  not  so 
dependent;  and  perhaps  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn,  that 
our  charitable  hospitals  are  incapable  of  relieving — and  actually 
do  not  relieve — one-half  of  the  cases  of  sickness  that  occur 
among  our  poor  population.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
charitable  hospitals,  by  their  being  perpetually  thrust  before  us 
Id  newspaper  advertisements,  public  dinners,  and  private  soKt 
citations  for  assistance,  makes  us  forget  that  our  Poor  Law 
system  professes  to  relieve  all  our  sick  and  infirm,  as  well  as  our 
miemployed  poor,  and  that  it  in  reality  does  afford  hospital 
aocommodation  to  fully  one-half  of  those  who  require  it  This 
it  does  unostentatiously,  and  perhaps  also  shabbily  and  in- 
efficiently, but  still  it  does  it  after  a  fashion ;  and  were  it  tp 
cease  doing  it  for  one  instant,  our  vaunted  charitable  hospitals 
would  be  unable  to  contain  a  moiety  of  the  sick  poor  who  would 
hedege  their  doors. 

"There  are  many  phrases  cherished  by  the  nation,  and 
inscribed  by  it  on  flags  of  triumph,  which  are  not  so  really 
glorions  as  the  inscription  commonly  seen  running  across 
the  walls  of  a  great  hospital :  '  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
hutions."**  So  most  people  seem  to  think,  and  certainly  a 
vast  deal  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  and  will  be  said,  in 
bvonr  of  this  opinion;  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  the 
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pnnciple  of  Tolimlary  hospitals  is  altogelher  free  fiom  possi- 
bility of  ca^il,  nor  tbat  the  actoal  waddng  of  the  Yoluntaiy 
oontiilmtioii  plan  is  mitainted  with  very  serioos  blemishes. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  examine  the  ho^tal 
system  of  this  eoontry,  as  exemplified  in  our  metropolis,  to 
compare  it  with  that  dt  other  coontrie8»  and  to  enquire  if  oois 
is  the  very  best  systnn,  or  if  some  hints  may  not  be  obtained 
fiom  the  hospital  systems  of  some  parts  of  the  continent^  which 
might  be  nseAiIly  applied  to  that  of  En^nd.  We  haye  no 
intention  on  the  present  ooeasion  to  mcamine  into  the  medical 
treatment  pnrsned  in  the  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad ;  this 
has  been  done  oyer  and  otot  again,  and  the  resolt  has  been  to 
shew  that  die  snccess  of  the  ordinary  British  and  foreign 
practice  is  pretty  mnch  the  same. 

In  order  not  to  occupy  too  mnch  ^ace,  we  shall  limit 
oorselyes  to  a  description  of  the  hospital  systems  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  as  these  three  difiisr  sa£Eiciently  among  each 
other  to  iUnstrate  the  various  principles  on  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  sick  poor  may  be  provided  for  by  the  state. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  which  of  the  two  was  in  the 
right,  Aumng-Zeb  when  he  alleged  that  a  rich  state  needed  no 
hospitals,  or  Montesquieu  when  he  asserted  that  it  was  in  rich 
countries  only  that  hospitals  were  required;  nor  shall  we 
join  issue  with  Arthur  Young's  statement,  that  hospitals  are  the 
source  of  much  more  evil  than  good,  that  the  better  they  are 
oondttcted,  the  worse  are  their  effects  on  the  mass  of  the  poor, 
tbat  the  worse  their  administration,  the  less  is  the  evil  they  do. 
A  great  deal  might  be  said  pro  and  con  on  all  these  points,  but 
our  present  purpose  is  to  take  a  survey  of  hospital  administra- 
tion as  it  exists,  and  without  enquiring  whether  hosfntab  are 
an  evil  or  a  benefit,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  they  may  be 
conducted  so  as  best  to  answei:  the  demands  made  upon  their 
services,  and  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the  economical  spirit 
of  the  times. 

In  order  to  determine  these  questions,  we  must  furnish  the 
materials  which  are  to  form  the  premises  for  our  deductions. 
And  first  we  shall  give  as  succinct  an  account  of  the  hospital 
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aeoommodation  for  the  siok  poor  of  London  as  we  can  do  from 
the  docoments  within  our  reach.* 

In  dieory  our  Poor  Law  prdfessea  to  relieve  the  wants  of  all 
the  unemployed  poor;  whether  their  being  ont  of  employment 
depend  npon  inability  to  obtain  work,  or  incapacity  from 
rickness  to  accept  it.  Our  unions,  therefore,  besides  contain- 
iog  workhouses  for  the  whole,  have  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  infirmaries  for  the  aged  and  incurable.  The  following 
table  shews  the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation  afforded 
by  each  of  the  thirty-eight  London  workhouses.  In  parallel 
colamns  we  have  placed  the  number  of  beds  for  the  sick 
in  each  woikhonse,  the  number  of  medical  odScers  for  the  in- 
door hospital  service,  the  mode  of  supplying  the  medicines, 
and  the  number  of  nurses,  where  these  particnlais  could  be 
obtained.  On  the  last  named  point  our  information  is  not  so 
precise  as  we  could  wish,  still  on  all  these  points  the  details  are 
sufficiently  fioll  to  give  the  reader  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  workhouse  hospital  system,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose. 

Oor  account  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  refers  to  the  year 
1848,  and  is  taken  from  a  report  presented  to  Pariiamfflit  in 
that  year,t  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tainiog  the  hospital  accommodation  afforded  by  the  workhouses, 
specially  in  reference  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  cholera. 
On  application  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  we  were  informed,  that 
there  is  "  no  printed  return  which  gives  later  information  on 
the  subject  referred  to."  This  does  not  much  signify,  for  since 
that  period  it  is  not  probable  that  the  workhouse  hospital 
accommodation  has  materially  altered,  and  moreover  the  other 
data  we  have  to  allade  to  in  this  article  are  not  very  remote 
fiom  the  period  to  which  this  report  refers. 


*  We  shaU  not  inolnde,  in  onr  aocotmt  of  hospitals,  the  lunatic  asylums,  as 
Aese  belong  to  qnite  another  category  from  the  hospitals  for  the  sick,  to 
wluch  alone  we  wish  at  present>to  direct  attention. 

t  Report  <m  the  CapabilitieB  of  the  Metropolitan  Wotkhooses  for  the 
icceptioD  and  Treatment  of  Cholera  Cases,  1648. 

*  P  2 
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Workhoiues. 


No.  of  8iek  Beds 
Single   I  Double 


St.  George  the  Mvrtjr  . . 

SuOlave 

St.  Saviour's    

Whitechapel 

Cbristchurch    

St.  Giles  

Lambeth 

St.  James 

St.  Margaret's 

St  Martin's 

Bermondsev 

St  MaryleDone    

Ratcliffe    

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Limehonse    

Wapping 

St  Mary,  Newington .... 

Bethnal  Green 

St  Luke's    

Greenwich    

St  George's  in  East   .... 

Gamberwell 

OhelscA.. 

Poplar 

St  Pancras 

Holbom    

Clerkenwell 

St.  Georffe'Sy  Hanover  Sq. 

Shoreditcii    

Paddington 

Strand 

Islington 

Rotherhithe 

Kensington 

Hackney 

East  London,  Bishopsgate 
East  London,  Aldersgate . 
West  London  


108 

25 

71 

140 

36 

102 

111 

66 

88 

78 

58 

108 

100 

85 

•  « 

88 
55 
02 
84 

201 
46 
87 
68 
88 

181 

202 
40 
84 

154 
28 
48 
70 
25 
59 
65 
87 
80 
90 


12 


50 
16 

•  • 

12 


2 

8 

•  • 

14 

•  • 

50 
8 


8 
15 


17 

8 
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Medicine 
supplied  by 


No.  of  Ni 
Pmid.  |Unpd.» 


8 


46 


Med.Officr. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Parish. 

Med.Officr. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Parish. 

Med.Officr. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Parish. 

Med.Officr. 

Parish. 
Med.Officr. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Parish. 

Med.Officr. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


5 

0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t 

0 
4 
5 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
I 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 


8 

t 
0 

90 

16 

10 

18 

3D 

12 

O 

16 

8 

0 

7 

8 

12 

t 

• 

6 
8 
t 
t 
6 

9 

13 

9 

m 

5 

4 
? 

2 

? 

9 

« 

3 
T 


Total 8,8iB9    beds,  ==:  «ccommodatio&  for  3606 

patients,  1  medical  officer  to  nearly  84  beds  (deducting  8  honorary  medical 
officers) ;  the  maximum  being  1  to  240  beds  (Whitechapel),  the  minimum 
.1  to  25  beds  (St  Olave  and  Rotherithe). 

*  In  most  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  there  are  no  regular  pud  nursea. 
The  usual  nurses  are  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  who  are  glad  ti> 
perform  the  dutiea  for  some  small  weekly  gratuity,  or  still  more  gonenJly 
for  some  slight  addition  to  their  usual  diet  We  may  imagine  how  effioientiy 
the  nursing  is  carried  on  by  these  untrained  paupers,  hired  at  the  wage  of  an 
extra  ounce  or  two  of  meat,  or  an  extra  glass  of  beer. 

t  All  nurses  pud ;  three  of  the  medical  officers  honorary. 
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Altbocgb^  as  above  stated,  the  Poor  Law  provides  for  all  the 
sick  poor  in  theory,  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  fact.  Long  anterior 
to  the  conception  and  constraotion  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  there 
existed  a  set  of  institutions  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor,  either  endowed  by  princes,  corporations,  or  rich 
private  individuals,  or  supported  from  year  to  year  by  voluntary 
sobscripdons,  or  partly  endowed  and  partly  dependent  on  annual 
subscriptions.  Moreover  other  similar  institutions  have  been 
set  on  foot  since  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law  apparatus,  and 
others  may  yet  be  established,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
number,  except  what  is  imposed  by  the  contents  of  the  purses  of 
the  charitable.  These  institutions  are  the  hospitals  of  London. 
The  hospitals,  par  excellence,  for  who  knows  anything  about 
the  workhouse  hospitals  ?  And  who  thinks  of  these  when  hos- 
pitals are  spoken  of?  What  hospitals  do  our  medical  students 
walk?  What  hospitals  do  our  fashionable  physicians  and 
our  world-renowned  surgeons  belong  to  ?  What  hospitals  do 
the  medical  journals  write  reports  of?  What  hospitals  do  we 
shew  our  illustrious  foreign  colleagues  over  with  pride  and 
triumph  ?  What  hospitals  is  it  an  honour  to  be  appointed  to, 
that  is  considered  to  be  not  dearly  purchased  by  as  arduous  a 
eaDvass  as  that  of  a  borough  member  ?  In  fine,  which  are  our 
London  hospitals  ?    Not  surely  our  workhouse  hospitals — 

Oh  no,  we  never  mention  them, 
Their  name  is  never  heard. 

The  only  London  hospitals  the  majority  of  our  population 
e?er  heard  of  are  the  endowed  and  charitable  hospitals,  Bartho- 
lomew's, St.  Thomas's,  Guy's,  &c.  When  the  poor  law  system 
eame  into  play  it  found  in  London  and  in  many  other  towns  a 
considerable  provision  for  the  sick  poor  already  made  by  the 
eharitable  hospitals.  The  Poor  Law  system,  which  practises 
every  where  the  most  cheese-paring  economy,  was  no  doubt 
very  glad  to  find  so  much  of  its  proposed  functions  taken  off  its 
hands,  and  therefore  it  took  very  good  care  not  to  disturb  the 
existing  arrangements  of  charitable  hospitals,  for  the  more  of 
the  sick  poor  the  latter  relieved,  the  less  the  Poor  Law  would 
have  to  do,  the  less,  consequently  would  be  its  expences,  the  less 
the  dnun  -upon  the  parochial  pocket,  and  the  more  satisfied 
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would  be  its  supporters,  the  rate-payers.  Far  from  disoomsging 
the  charitable  hospital  system,  the  Poor  Law  is  doubtless  ohami- 
ed  to  see  new  charitable  hospitals  arising  all  around,  and  would 
not  object  if  these  hospitals  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
take  all  the  trouble  and  ezpence  of  the  sick  poor  off  its  hands. 
Indeed  many  of  the  Unions  affecting  to  consider  it  wrong  to 
introduce  fever  cases  into  tlieir  sick  wards,  bundle  such  patients 
off  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  thus  save  the  ezpence  of  a  few 
additional  patients  per  annum. 

The  following  table  of  the  London  hospitals  is  aa  complete  as 
the  documents  at  our  disposal  ^able  us  to  make  it  The  year 
to  which  the  statistics  generally  refer  is  1852,  and  our  autfaori- 
ties  are  chiefly  Mr.  Low's  Charities  of  Londdn,  the  British 
Medical  Directory,  and  some  of  the  reports  issued  by  the 
Hospitals.  There  are  one  or  two  other  small  charitable  insti- 
tutions where  patients  are  received,  but  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  them,  and  the  numbers  of  t^eir  beds 
and  patients  are  altogether  too  insignificant  to  influence  our 
deductions  or  averages.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
other  countries  we  have  put  in  all  the  hospitals  for  spedal 
diseases,  though  such  hospitals  do  not  exist  in  other  countries, 
the  special  diseases,  such  as  fever,  consumption,  small  pox,  and 
eye  diseases,  being  treated  in  the  general  hospitals  abroad.  We 
have  selected  the  reports  of  1852  by  preference,  as  they  refer  to 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals  during  1851,  the  year  of  the 
census,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  make  some  reference.  The 
table  gives  at  one  view  the  following  particulars  respecting  each 
hospital : 

1.  The  number  of  beds  it  contains ;  and  here  as  a  rule  we 
have  stated  the  absolute  number  of  beds  capable  of  being  made 
up  in  the  hospital,  not  the  average  number  actually  occupied, 
though  the  latter  is  generally  considerably  less  than  tiie  former; 
thus  the  average  number  occupied  in  Bartholomew's  is  520,  in 
Westminster  151,  in  Guy's  500,  Middlesex  255,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  number  of  patients  treated  during  the  year.  In  three 
instances  we  have  for  want  of  information  had  to  calculate  the 
probable  number  of  patients  treated,  which  is  of  course  only  a 
simple  question  of  the  rule  of  three.  In  the  case  of  some  few 
of  the  special  hospitals  where  the  number  of  patients  Ixeated 
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iimoally  ooold  not  be  aaoertaioedj  it  was  not  posaiblo.to  calcu- 
late the  probabb  number  of  patients  treated,  as  the  data  from 
other  similar  hospitals  were  insufficient  We  haye  accordingly 
omitted  them  altogether,  but  the  number  of  patients  thus  omit- 
ted, wfaidh  at  the  utmost  would  not  amount  to  500,  cannot 
ioflaence  our  general  deductions. 

3.  The  income  of  each  hospital  for  the  same  year  to  which 
the  other  data  refer.  Or  rather  we  should  say  the  expenditure, 
for  whikt  in  some  few  cases  the  income  exceeds  the  sum  stated 
in  the  table,  in  others  it  falls  short  of  that  sum.  A  good  many 
of  the  hospitals  contrive  to  outrun  the  constable  one  year,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  the  following  year  by  those  ingenious 
ooDtrivanoea  for  stimulating  a  weak  charity,  balls,  fancy  fiGdra, 
flower  shows,  concerts  and  sermons. 

4.  The  average  cost  of  each  bed  during  the  year.  .As  we  have 
calculated  this  from  the  actual  [number  of  beds  in  the  hospital, 
and  not  from  the  average  number  occupied,,  the  cost  of  each  bed 
is  evidently  understated.  Thus,  had  we  taken  the  average 
nomber  of  beds  occupied,  the  cost  per  bed  at  Bartholomew's 
wodd  have  been  £  66  :  15,  at  St  Thoma^  s  £  56  :  1 6,  at  West- 
minster £31:4,  at  Guy  s  £  54,  and  so  on.  An  immense 
difference  will  be  observed  in  the  average  cost  per  bed  at  different 
gmeral  hospitals,  from  the  lowest  (Middlesex)  £  24  :  11,  to  the 
highest  (Boyal  Free)  £  71  :  17.  We  shall  endeavour  hereafter 
to  goesa  at  the  causes  of  these  immense  differences.  It  should 
likewise  be  remembered  that  the  apparent  cost  per  bed  and  per 
patient  is  increased  by  no  account  being  taken  of  the  expences 
of  the  dispensary  and  extra  hospital  practice  in  our  calculations. 
This  dispensary  practice  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  English  hospitals  than  in  Continental  ones,  though  it  like- 
wise prevails  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  latter.  The 
increase  upon  the  a]^arent  comparative  post  of  the  beds  in  the 
London  hospitals  cannot  however  be  very  great,  for  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  expence  of  out-patients,  is  the  medicine,  and  at 
those  establishments  where  the  largest  numbers  are  treated,  it 
cannot  amount  to  above  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
wonld  not  make  a  difference  of  above  a  few  shillings  in  the  cost  ' 
per  bed,  and  a  feiw  pence  in  the  cost  per  patient 

5.  The  average  cost  of  each  patient  is  less  liable  to  error,  still 
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in  many  of  the  speoial  hospitals  the  number  of  patients  lelicyed 
in  the  house  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  ezpence  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Allowances  must  therefore  be  made  for  a  considerable 
exaggeration,  when  we  see  the  patients  of  the  Soho  Square  and 
Orthopedic  Hospitals  costing  apparently  from  jC  25  to  £  27 
per  head. 


LONDON  HOSPITALS. 


Hoffpitals. 


1  Bartholomew's   

2  St  Thomas's 

5  Westminster  

4  Guy's 

6  St  George's 

6  Iiondoii    

7  Middlesex 

8  Charing  Cross    

9  Boyal  Free 

10  King's  College   

11  Uniyersity 

12  St  Majy'B   

13  Seamen's  * 

14  German   -. 

1 5 '  London  Homceopathio  f    . . 

16  Feyer   

17  Consumption  %    

18.Small-poz    

19  Lock  II 

20  City  of  London  Chest    .... 

21  SickChUdren§ 

22  Women,  Soho  Square    .... 

23  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in 

24  British  L3dng-in    

26'  City  of  London  Lyfaig-in  . . 

26  Central  Ophthalmic 

27  North  London  Eye 

28  Westminster  Ophthalmic.. 

29  Koyal  Orthopndic 

80  Yerral's  Orthop»dio 

81  City  OrthopsBdio    

32  Harrison's  Orthopiedic  .... 
83  Samaritan  Free 


Beds. 


580 

460 

174 

550 

320 

400 

285 

100 

100 

120 

119 

150 

200 

40 

20 

200 

90 

76 

50 

80 

30 

21 

80 

io? 

? 
6 

•  ■ 

80 
36 
20 

6 

6 
16 


4384 


PaticDU 
per  Anniiin. 


Ineoine. 


P) 


5797 

4305 

1581 

4480  (?) 

3549 

4051 

2328 

1200 

906 
1030  (?) 
1219 
1348 
2242 

859 

173 

926 

474 

800 

869 
•  • . . 

143 
92 

240 

160 

861 

• .  ■  • 

19 

142 
73 
68 
18 
.... 
58 


88,506 


£ 

29,000 

25,000 

4,811 

27,000 

15,000 

10,500 

7,000 

8,000 

7,185 

4,981 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

1,030 

1,010 

2,500 

4,324 

1,720 

2,753 

8,575 

393 

2,489 

• . .  • 

850 

• .  • . 

200 

150 

700 

2,000 

566 

459 

530 

1,400 


Coatof  emeh 
Bedper  A2k. 


176,576 


£  S. 
50  0 

54  6 
27  12 

49  1 
46  17 
26  5 

24  11 
80  0 
71  17 
41  10 

50  0 
33  6 
80  0 

25  15 
50  10 
12  10 
48  0 
22  18 

55  1 
44  13 
18    2 

116    2 


Coatofeieh 
Patieo^cAii. 


6 
0 

H 

0 
0 
2 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

24 
9 

0 


17  10  0 

•  • .  • 
83    6  8 

•  • .  • 
28  6  8 
55  11  li 
28  6  0 
76  10  0 
88  6  8 
87  18  0 


41    0    0 
nearly. 


2 
27 


15    1| 
5    5i 


2    3    9 


7  17  lOj 
4  18    7 

27    7  114 

8  6    5J 
25  10    0 

•  • .  * 
24    2    9} 


4    9    9i 


•  TIm  Domber  of  beds  and  of  patients  has  inoeased  at  this  hospital  since  the  date  of  the  above 
statement  (1861),  bat  as  we  have  not  seen  a  Beport  of  the  increased  annoal  inoome,  we  pnler  the 
completed  Beport  of  1851. 

t  From  the  Beport  for  1854. 

X  The  income  lor  the  jear  1852  was  £  8,982;  the  sum  in  the  table  is  the  year's  expenditure. 

n  The  Lock  Hospital  is  also  an  Asylum  whieh  maintains  about  100  inmates. 

I  The  sum  sUted  to  have  been  raised  in  1851  is  £  4.431,  of  which  £  39S  were  ^m  annual  iub- 
scriptioDS ;  what  was  spent  is  not  stated.  Wo  have  reokoned  only  the  subscriptioos  ia  the  table ; 
thouf  h  by  so  doing  we  believe  we  understate  materially  the  sum  aetuiJly  expended. 
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The  sixteen  hospitals,  from  1  to  20  (ezdudiBg  18,  15,  18, 
and  19),ooiitaiiiing4,068  beds,  are  served  by  82  physiciaDS  and 
sugeons,  which  giyes  one  medical  officer  to  about  every  50 
beds.  They  have  besides,  50  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons, 
18  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  4  physician  and 
mirgeon  accoucheurs ;  besides  resident  apothecaries,  visiting, 
assistant  medical  officers,  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeons,  and 
dentists.  In  some  of  the  endowed  hospitals  the  'medical  officers 
are  well  paid.  Thus,  in  Bartholomew's,  their  salaries,  including 
apothecaries  and  dispensers,  amounted  in  1854  to  £2480; 
in  St.  Thomas's  the  medical  officers  received  in  the  same  year 
£1825 ;  in  Guy's  the  medical  and  civil  officers  received  £  4747; 
in  St.  George's,  in  1853,  all  the  officers  received  £1655.  In 
tiie  charitable  hospitals  the  medical  officers,  though  unpaid  by 
the  hospital,  manage  to  obtain  a  moderate  income  by  the  fees  of 
students  to  the  clinical  and  other  classes,  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hospitals. 

With  the  exception  of  Bartholomew's,  St  Thomas's,  and 
Gay's,  which  derive  their  income  from  ancient  endowments, 
all  the  other  hospitals  are  chiefly  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations  for  their  support,  and  in  very 
many  (indeed,  we  may  say  in  most)  of  them  the  expenditure 
is  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

All  the  beds  in  these  charitable  hospitals,  like  those  in  the 
workhouse  hospitals,  are  free.  Patients  are  admitted  on  the 
reconmiendation  of  a  governor,  i.  e.,  a  subscriber  or  benefactor 
of  the  hospital,  but  cases  of  emergency  are  admitted  without 
such  recommendation.  Many  of  the  governors  confide  their 
recommendations  to  the  medical  officers  or  officials  of  the 
hospital,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  admit  the  patients  they  have 
room  in  the  hospital  for. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  charitable  hospitals  are  usually 
elected  by  the  governors  of  the.  hospitals.  In  the  case  of  the 
endowed  hospitals,  these  governors  consist  of.  a  limited  number 
of  influential  individuals.  The  governors  of  the  hospitals  that 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  are  the  annual  subscribers  and  bene- 
factors of  the  hospitals— their  number  is  unlimited. 

The  total  number  of  free  beds  in  the  workhouse  hospitals 
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and  oharitable  hoqatab  is  7»723,  or,  oomttmg  doable  beds  as 
two,  7,940,  which  giyes  one  bed  to  about  erery  297  inhabitanto 
of  the  metropolis. 

Haying  thus  stated  die  particokn  of  ihe  hoepital  system  of 
London  requisite  for  oar  poipose,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
those  of  France  and  Aastria,  as  shewn  in 


The  Hospilal  System  in  Franee. 

All  the  hospitals  and  asylnms  (hospices J  in  France  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  government.  The  civil  hospitals 
and  asylums  form  the  especial  care  of  a  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  (Home  Office).  There  are  in  France  in 
all  1,270  hospitals  and  asylums,  under  the  direction  of  1,188 
governing  bodies,  termed  administrations  hospitalises.  As  a 
rule  these  administrations  are  composed  of  five  members,  one 
of  whom  retires  annually,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by  a  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  among  three 
candidates  nominated  by  the  administration.  The  members 
composing  these  administrations  perform  their  duties  gratui- 
tously. The  mayor  {maire)  is  ea:  officio  president  of  the 
administration,  and  does  not  count  as  one  of  the  five  members. 
In  every  arrondissement  there  exists  a  consultative  committee 
of  hospitals,  composed  of  three  lawyers  chosen  by  the  prefect, 
who  perform  their  duties  gratuitously.  Their  business  is  to 
act  as  referees  in  the  event  of  any  dispute,  and  to  give  their 
opinion  on  all  matters  on  which  the  administratioDS  desire  it 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  management 
of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  France  is  31,488;  in  Paris 
alone,  2,892.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  employes  in  France 
and  in  Paris : — 

Franoe.  Paiia. 

Administrators    5,927  6 

Directors  or  secretaries  ....  782  2 

Receivers...... 1,188  1 

Stewards 504  14 

Almoners 788  18 

Architects    167  5 

Inspectors  of  properties  ....  55  7 

Sundry  employ^ 1,052  ....^.  199 

Religieuses 7,622  833 
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Fnmoo.  Paris. 

Teachers  ,•••— .^ -~~  292  .^.•—  6 

Overseew    614  ^  229 

Sub-overseers 167  35 

Male  nurses    1,961  407 

Female  nurses 2,183  594 

Various  servants 4,762  20 

Foresters  •• ..  482  593 

Physidans  .. 1,562 88 

Surgeons 616  37 

Apothecaries    294  18 

House  pupils  413  193 

Midwives 66  8 

Midvifery  pupils 310  ^  71 

% 

Total 31,488     2,892 

The  1,270  establishments  presided  over  by  these  administra-' 

tive  committees,  and  served  by  the  above  employls^  are  thus 

diTided : — 

Fiance  Fans. 

Hospitals    337     ^     17 

Asylums  (hospices)    199     11 

Hospital-asylums* 734     0 

Total    1,270     27 

No  hospital  or  asylum  can  be  established  in  France  without 
the  express  authorization  of  the  government. 

As  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  minute 
details  regarding  the  whole  hospital  system  of  France,  and  as 
this  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  which  is  to  compare  the 
system  in  the  French  and  English  capitals ;  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  more  especially 
as  regards  their  accommodation,  administration  and  economy. 

The  hospitals  and  asylums  of  Paris  are  xmier  the  direction 

*  By  hospital  is  implied  an  establishment  where  the  sick  poor  are  received 
nd  tnated.  By  aiyiwii,  an  estaUishment  in  which  old  people,  inonraUes  ImiA* 
ticii  orphaiia,  or  fonndlings,  are  reoeived  and  pxoTided  for.  When  an  eatabliah- 
ment  snbserres  both  these  purposes,  the  name  of  ho9pUai-<i9i/hm  is  given  to 
it  by  H.  de  Watteville,  the  Xngpector-General  of  French  Charitable  Establish- 
■tents,  in  his  excellent  report  on  the  salijeet  of  his  department,  addressed  to 
tbe  mnisler  of  tiM  Interior. 
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of  a  special  body,  entitled,  Administration  de  tA%mUxnce 
Publique^  whioh  was  first  organized  in  1849 :  It  is  composed 
of  (1)  a  Director-General,  nominated  by  tbe  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  (2)  of  a  Gotmcil  of  Sarveillance,  consisting  of  twenty 
members,  of  whom  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  ex  officio  presi- 
dent, and  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  ex  officio  member;  the 
other  members  are  nominated  by  different  corporations  for  three 
years ;  (3)  of  a  general  secretary  department,  composed  of  three 
divisions,  two  inspectors,  and  a  cashier.  Each  of  tbe  members 
of  the  council  is  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  one  or  several 
establishments.  Their  functions  are  purely  honorary.  The 
Director-General  is  the  guardian  of  the  property,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  surveillance  of  the  various  establishments;  he 
directs  the  bureau^  of  the  central  administration,  seconded  by 
the  chiefs  of  divisions,  the  chiefs  of  bureaux,  the  sub-chiefs,  and 
the  employes,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  souls. 

As  regards  the  admission  of  patients,  this  is  managed  by 
what  is  called  the  Bureau  central  cT Admission,  which  has  its 
ofiSce  at  No.  2  Place  du  Parvis. 

Twelve  physicians  and  six  surgeons  compose  this  central 
bureau.  They  obtain  the  post  by  public  competition,  and  they 
ultimately  form  the  hospital  staffs  after  having  served  five  years 
in  the  central  bureau. 

The  bureau  is  open  every  day,  from  ten  to  four  o'clock,  and 
the  business  of  its  members  is  (1.)  to  ascertain  the  diseases 
of  the  poor  who  seek  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  who,  with 
certain  exceptions  to  be  presently  mentioned,  must  apply  pe^ 
sonally  at  the  bureau  for  this  purpose;  (2.)  to  verify  the 
maladies  of  those  sent  by  the  superior  administration,  by  the 
bureaux  de  iien/aisance,  or  by  the  founders,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  vacancies  in  the  asylums ;  (3.)  and  on  the  third  Thursday 
of  each  month  they  have  to  ascertain  the  blindness  or  complete 
paralysis  of  such  as  seek  to  obtain  the  monthly  allowance  of 
five  francs  for  the  blind,  and  three  francs  for  the  paralytios^ 
granted  by  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  to  persons  affected 
with  these  infirmities. 

They  have,  moreover,  to  supply  the  poor  recommended  by 
the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  with  bandages,  laCed  stockings, 
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SQspe&Borieis,  wooden  legs,  cratohes,  soands,  and  urinals.  They 
haye  also  to  famish  orthopaodic  apparatus,  and  to  give  gratuitous 
advice  to  all  who  present  themselves.  They  have  also  to  judge 
if  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  asylums  for  incurables, 
are  really  labouring  under  incurable  diseases.  They  deliver  to 
the  patients  fit  for  hospital  treatment  their  ticket  of  admis8ion» 
after  having  carefully  examined  them,  and  direct  them  to  the 
hospitals  which  have  vacant  beds.  All  the  hospitals  are  re- 
qoiied  to  send  to  the  central  bureau  every  morning,  a  statoment 
of  the  number  of  empty  beds  they  have. 

In  the  case  of  accidents,  or  sudden  and  dangerous  illnesses, 
demanding  immediate  medical  aid,  the  patients  are  received  at 
the  nearest  hospital,  at  any  hour,  without  going  through  the 
preliminary  ceremony  of  presenting  themselves  at  the  central 
bureau.  Further,  patients  who  could  not  present  themselves  at 
the  bureau  without  risk,  may  be  admitted  directly,  on  the 
certificato  of  the  physician  or  of  the  house  pupil. 

The  apothecaries  of  the  hospitals  are,  like  the  members  of  the 
central  bureau,  elected  by  public  competition  (concours}. 

The  phyfflcians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  are  chosen  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  a  list  of  three  names,  pre- 
sented by  the  general  council,  and  chosen  by  it  from  the 
members  of  the  central  bureau.  They  are  elected  for  five 
years,  but  are  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  external  pupils  are  elected  by  public  competition  {con- 
cour$)  in  November.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compete,  the 
candidate  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  attended  at 
least  one  session  of  one  of  the  faculties  of  medicine. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  competition  for  the  place  of  internal 
pupil,  the  candidate  must  haye  served  at  least  a  year  as  ex- 
ternal pupil,  or  six  months  only  if  he  have  been  nominated  to 
the  oCBce  by  the  administration. 

The  board  of  examiners,  who  interrogate  and  nominate  the 
candidates,  is  composed  of  a  number  (usually  seven)  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  medical  officers  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  members  of  the  central  bureau. 

The  medical  officers  make  their  visit  every  morning,  betwixt 
ail  and  ten   o'clock.      Each   medical  officer  is   attended   by 
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several  external  and  internal  pupils,  who  do  the  diessing  and 
exeonte  the  piesoriptions.  Each  medical  officer  has  under  his 
oare  firom  eighty  to  one  hundred  padents.  All  day  and  aU 
night  there  is  one  sorgeon  in  constant  attendance  for  erery 
three  hundred  patients.  A  papil  in  pharmacy  is  attached  to 
every  medical  officer,  and  in  the  larger  hospitats  there  is  a  chief 
apothecary,  to  superintend  the  making  up  of  the  prescriptions. 
The  patients  are  attended  in  the  wards  by  sisters  of  charity  or 
matrons,  who  have  under  their  direction  a  number  of  inferior 
nurses  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  patients.*  As  in  our 
hospitals,  great  complaints  are  made  of  these  inferior  muses, 
who,  like  our  own,  seem  to  be  insufficiently  remunerated. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  (omitting  the  asylums),  as  regards  the  number  of 
beds  they  contain,  the  number  of  in-patients  they  receive  per 
annum,  and  the  expence  of  their  maintenance. 

Although  we  have  before  us,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Meding, 
entitled  Paris  Medical,  the  statistics  of  the  Paris  hospitals 
for  1850,  we  prefer  to  use  those  of  1847,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  elaborate  compilation  of  M.  de  Watteville,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  government,  respecting  whose  authenticity,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  doubt  The  difference  between  them  is  not 
important,  and  can  in  no  way  affect  the  deductions  we  shall  be 
able  to  draw  from  a  comparison  with  the  London  hospitals.  As 
the  number  of  beds  and  patients  treated  was  somewhat  greater  in 
1850  than  in  1847,  it  is  obvious  that  our  case  would  have  been 
stronger,  had  we  presented  the  statistics  of  the  more  receot 
date.  We  prefer,  however,  to  give  the  government  retams, 
although  three  years  older  than  those  furnished  by  Dr.  Meding, 
as  they  are  published  with  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  unim- 
peachable authenticity. 


*  As  the  ntiinber  of  beds  in  the  Paris  hospitals  and  asylums  is  17,517,  and 
the  number  of  hospital  attendants  (nurses,  sisters,  &c.)  is  2156,  this  wiU  gire 
the  proportion  of  one  attendant  to  about  every  eight  beds,  which  would  seem 
to  be  rather  a  large  proportion  of  attendants.  In  some  of  the  smaller  hospitals 
of  France,  according  to  M.  de  Watteville,  there  are  as  many  as  five,  eigbt, 
and  ton  sisters,  besides  two  or  three  servants,  for  every  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  patients. 
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Hot|iitali.< 


HotdDieo    .... 
Ste.  Margaerite 

Pitie 

Charity 

St  Antoine    . . . . 

Nttd^er 

Cochin  

Beanjon     

Bos-Secoon . . . . 

StLoais    

Midi 

LoiirciDe   

Enfiuits  MaJades 

Maternity 

Cliaiquea  


No.  of 
Bedt. 


810 
dOO 

020 
492 
8S0 
829 
180 
419 
800 
800 
800 
800 
600 
614 
120 


6,864 


Mo.  of 

Pfttiento 

per  annum. 


12,887 
8,840 

10,962 
7,964 
6,844 
4,706 
2,271 
6,215 
6,828 
7,886 
8,124 
1,827 
4,674 
7,982 
8,208 


87,007 


DaUy 

•nw&Mof 

eacn  Patient. 


"SI  oT" 

1  91 

2  16 
1  84 

1  95 

2  10 

1  91 

2  6 

1  07 

2  18 
9  25 
1  84 
1  80 

1  86 

2  82 
2  60 


The  total  income  for  1847,  of  all  the  hospitals  and  SBylums 
in  Paris,  numbering,  as  will  be  seen  above,  27  establishments, 
was  12,690,823  francs,  =  £607,633.  The  gross  expenditure 
for  the  same  year  of  these  establishments  was  12,262,489  francs, 
"^£490,407.  Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  a  good  economy  is 
exercised,  and  the  expenditure  kept  considerably  below  tbe 
income. 

The  average  cost  of  each  bed  in  all  the  Paris  hospitals  and 
asylums  is  700  francs,  »  £  28. 

The  income  of  the  Paris  hospitals  and  asylums  is  derived 
from  various  sources.  We  think  it  may  be  useful  and  inter* 
esting  to  the  reader,  to  learn  what  these  sources  are,  and  the 

*  We  have  purposely  omitted  from  this  list  the  Mauon  de  Sant^,  with  150 
Ms,  sHhoagh  it  is  under  the  direotioa  of  the  Administration  of  Hospitals, 
becanse  the  patients  treated  there  pay  a  fixed  snm  per  day,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  leekoned  in  the  same  category  as  the  free  hosj^talsi  nor  be  admitted 
into  the  comparison  inth  oar  charities.  Besides  the  above,  a  new  hospital  is 
about  to  be  opened  with  600  beds.  In  addition  to  the  hospitals  in  the  table, 
thae  are  others  not  nnder  tha  direction  of  the  admimtira/tion.  Thus,  there 
II  the  prison  hospital  of  St  Laaare,  where  there  are  on  an  ayerage  300  female 
patieata.  There  are  also  the  large  military  hosintals  of  Val-de^Gfaoe,  with 
900  bods;  Gfos  (>ulloa,  with  440  beds;  and  Da  Boale,  with  700  beds. 
Adding  these  woaM  make  the  grand  total  of  hospital  beds  in  Paris,  where 
patienti  are  treated  gratuitonsly,  9194. 


i 
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amount  each  brings,  which  we  therefore  present  at  one  view  in 
the  following  table  :— 

fr.  e. 

Leases  of  hoQseB 45I9867  89 

Rents  in  money  287,066  46 

Rente  in  grain 258,289  69 

Properties  worked  by  the  administra- 
tion     820,605  19 

Gardens belongingtotheestablishments  527,785  06 

Wood  catting 88,758  62 

Income  from  the  state  funds 1,607,578  85 

„     from  the  corporation  funds  . .  595,824  62 

„     from  private  persons 1,946  96 

Interest  of  capital  in  pawnbroking  es- 
tablishments       806,457  62 

Interest  of  frinds  in  the  treasury    28,084  88 

Voluntary  grante  from  the  corporation  8,188,174  87 

Poor- tax  on  public  spectacles  * 1,048,41 1  71 

Donations,  legacies,  and  alms  759,589  33 

Fines  and  confiscations 9,694  02 

Grants  in  the  cemeteries 115,501  50 

Profits  from  the  chapels 3,650  50 

Produce  of  burials 2,805  00 

„       ofwork 210,127  80 

Sale  of  the  effects  of  deceased  inmates  29,557  20 

„  ofold  materials,  bones,  cinders,  &c.  23,247  81 

Produce  of  dairies  and  piggeries  ....  9,044  02 

Sale  of  medicines 149,415  89 

Various  unforseen  receipts 257,592  37 

Grants  of  departments  for  foundlings  1,877,985  35 

„               „             for  lunatics  . .  1,178,875  52 

Board  of  paying  patients  and  lunadcs  464,408  42 

Board  of  midwifery  pupils 40,048  10 

Total....   12,690,823    70=:£507,633 

*  This  is  a  tax  of  one  decime  (one  penny)  per  franc  on  tiie  price  of  adou^' 
rion  to  all  theatres  and  diuly  concerts,  and  a  like  proportion  on  places  rented 
for  a  long  period.  Balls,  exhibitions  of  fireworks,  and  concerts  which  are  not 
daily,  races  and  exhibitions  of  horsemanship,  where  admission  is  by  payment, 
hare  to  pay  a  quarter  of  their  receipts.  This  is  the  only  sumptuary  tax  that 
exists  in  France,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It  is,  howeTer, 
so  carelessly  collected  throughout  the  remainder  of  France,  that  tlie  whole 
tax  raised  by  it  throughout  the  country,  deducting  Paris,  is  only  fr.  86,2^5  ?^' 
=  £  3460. 
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The  number  of  gratnitoiis  hospital  beds,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  Paris,  is  nearly  one  bed  to  every  150  inhabi- 
tants.* 

The  Hospital  System  in  Vienna. 

The  hospital  system  of  Vienna  differs  in  many  important 
pardcolars  from  those  of  London  and  Fans. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  almost  complete  mono- 
poly of  hospital  relief  by  one  gigantic  eatablishmenti  which 
aloDo  possesses  2948  out  of  the  total  number  of  3856  beds  in 
the  civil  hospitals,  inclusive  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Another  equally  remarkable  peculiarity  is,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  establishments  supported  by  religious  orders, 
and  the  criminal  hospitals,  none  of  the  hospitals  furnish  entirely 
gratuitous  assistance. 

A  third  feature  is  the  apparent  pains  taken  by  government 
to  deprive  the  hospital  of  the  semblance  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. Although  the  Viennese  are  naturally  a  generous  and 
charitable  race,t  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  donations  to 
the  existing  hospitals,  nor  to  endow  new  ones. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  beds  and  the 
number  of  patients  annually  treated  in  the  different  hospitals  of 
Vienna,  together  with  the  cost  per  annum  of  their  mainte- 
nance, as  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the  documents 
hefore  us. 


• .  •  • 


I  a  •  • 


General  Hospital  .... 
Lymg-m  Hospital .... 
SulenqfJ^EUzabelh 
Brotken  rf  Charity 
Sitter$  of  Charity  (2) 
Inqitmlion  Hotpiial 

Oiai  BbtpUai 

Jews*  Hospital  ... 

Wieden  Dutrict  Hospital 
Mantimer's  Childrens'  H. 
Witdm  ChUdrm'B  Bbep,. 
Commeicial  Hospital  ^ . 


Patienta 

Cost  of  each 

Beds. 

per  Ann. 

Expenditure. 

bed  per  ann. 

£       1. 

£    1.    d. 

2214 

22,153 

28,022    4 

12  13     0 

384 

6,457 

3,601  10 

9    7    6 

91 

819 

1,277  18 

14    0    li 

180 

4,077 

3,739    0 

20  16    6i 

74 

1,365 

1,200    0 

16    4    4 

169 

1,289 

2,284    0 

U  18    Oi 
13    2     l| 

126 

626 

1,651     6 

40 

299 

}50 

1,802 

36 

378 

20 

22 

S506 

38,265 

Coet  of  each 
patient. 

£    s.  d. 

14  8 

0  13  2i 

1  11  2i 
0  18  4i 

0  17  7 

1  15  2i 

2  12  9 


*  As  oar  hospital  statistics  refer  to  the  year  1847,  we  have  used  in  our 
cslcolation  the  numbers  of  the  oensns  of  1846,  which,  ezdnsive  of  the 
Sumon,  giyes  a  population  of  1,034,096  inhabitants. 

t  One  society  idone,  that  of  the  Noble  Ladies,  spends  between  £  7000  and 
£8000  tnniuJly  in  charity. 

t  The  MUitiuy  Hospital  of  the  Josephinam,  with  90  beds,  likewise  receiyefl 
dril  patients  gratnitoosly,  or  for  a  smaU  payment 
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Those  hospitals  only  whose  names  are  given  in  the  above 
table  in  italics^  give  entirely  gratoitous  treatment  The  two 
criminal  hospitals  do  so  of  course  and  unavoidably,  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  other  four  hospitals  which 
are  entirely  gratuitous,  are  all  supported  by  the  private 
benevolence  of  religious  orders,  or  associations  of  charitable 
persons. 

The  average  cost  of  each  patient  in  all  those  hospitals  of 
which  we  have  a  financial  statement  is  j£l  :  3 ;  of  each  bed  £13. 

The  proportion  of  hospital  beds  to  the  population  of  Vienna 
is  nearly  one  bed  to  every  102  inhabitants. 

The  regulations  of  the  General  Hospital  for  the  admission  of 
patients  and  for  taxing  them  for  treatment,  are  of  the  most 
remarkable  character.    We  shall  give  a  brief  resume  of  them. 

The  hospital  is  open  to  sick  persons  of  all  conditions,  nations 
and  religions.  Those  affected  with  chronic  diseases  are  alone 
excluded,  but  exceptions  are  made  of  consumption,  dropsy, 
and  some  other  diaeases.  Children  under  four  years  of  age 
are  only  admitted  when  affected  with  natural  smdl-pox.  Pa- 
tients are  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class 
pay  per  diem  I  fl.  20  kr.  (2s.  8d.),  those  of  the  second  class 
51  kr.  (Is.  8^d.),  those  of  the  third  class  who  belong  to  Vienna, 
18  kr.  (6V«d.),  but  if  they  are  strangers  they  pay  22  kr.  (8*/ad.) 

The  various  guilds  of  trade  either  pay  a  certain  sum  annually 
which  entitles  all  their  members  to  free  treatment,  or  they  con- 
tract with  the  hospital  to  pay  by  the  head.  If  a  master  sends 
his  servant  to  the  hospital  he  must  pay  for  him  all  the  time  he 
is  there,  if  he  retains  him  in  his  service ;  but  if  he  intends  to 
dismiss  him  he  has  only  to  pay  for  one  month.  If  the  patient 
is  well  able  to  pay,  he  enters  immediately  on  pre-payment  of  a 
month's  board.  Every  other  patient  must  be  provided  with  a 
magistrate's  certificate  stating  his  name,  age,  religion,  condition, 
occupation,  his  birthplace  and  residence,  especially  if  and  where 
he  has  lived  continuously  the  last  ten  years,  whether  he  has 
relatives  capable  of  paying  for  him,  and  who  and  where  they 
are. 

If  a  patient  is  quite  poor,  was  bom  or  has  been  ten  years 
settled  in  Vienna,  if  he  has  no  relations  who  can  pay  for  him, 
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if  lie  belongs  to  no  guild,  and  has  no  master  to  pay  for  him,  he 
is  treated  gratuitously.  Those  patients  recommended  by  the 
Vienna  poor-house  establishment  are  also  treated  gratuitously. 
Poor  patients  who  do  not  belong  to  Vienna  are  also  treated 
gratuitously,  but  the  parish  they  belong  to  is  charged  with  their 
board.  Patients  sent  from  prisons  are  paid  for  by  tho  gaol 
authorities.  Those  from  the  debtors'  prisons  are  paid  for  by 
their  creditors.  Poor  Hungarians  and  Lombardo-Venetians 
are  treated  gratuitously,  and  this  is  reciprocated  by  the  coun- 
tries they  come  from.  Austria  has  also  an  understanding  with 
Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Prussia  to  treat  the  poor  of  each  other  s 
GOQDtry  gratuitously.  Should  a  poor  Englishman  or  other 
foreigner  however  come  into  the  hospital,  his  Embassy  is 
charged  with  his  maintenance. 

The  2214  beds  of  th<»  General  Hospital  are  served  by  the 
following  officers,  who  all  receive  payment. 

1  Director  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum. 

1  Vice-director         „  £230  „ 

6  Head-physicians    ,,  £125  „ 

5  Head-surgeons       „  £  108  „ 

12  Assistant -physicians  £  lt&  :  10  „ 

9  Assistant-surgeons,,  £  18  „ 

30  Dressers  „  £4:2:6  „ 

The  avenages  of  the  salaries  of  the  five  last  classes  are  given. 
Hioqe  of  the  three  last  classes  seem  ridiculously  small,  but 
when  we  take  into  calculation  that  they  receive  besides  board 
and  lodging,  coal  and  candle,  the  post  is  not  so  contemptible. 

The  Director  and  Vice-directors  have  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the 
patidnts,  and  the  dressers  have  no  independent  charge  of  pa- 
tients. The  2214  beds  are  therefore  distributed  among  the 
thirty-two  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  would  give  an  ave- 
nge of  one  medical  officer  to  nearly  every  seventy  beds.* 

The  foregoing  general  account  of  the  di£ferent  hospital  sys- 
tems, and  the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  numerous  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  plans  pursued, 
and  to  suggest  grave  doubts  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  system 
prevalent  in  this  country. 

*  Oar  8ttti8tic8«eUtire  to  the  Yienna  hospitals  are  taken  irom  Herzig's 
^UicMMcAe  Wien^  and  the  salaries  of  officera  from  Wilde's  AaMtria. 

Q  2 
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The  hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  in  London  is 
divided  almost  equally*  between  that  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law 
system  and  that  provided  by  the  charitable  institntions. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  hospital  system  of  a  large  city 
should  be  on  one  general  plan,  and  that  the  best  possible.  The 
two  very  different  plans  that  obtain  in  London  cannot  be  equally 
good«  but  it  b  not  so  clear  that  they  .may  not  be  equally  bad^ 
equally  removed  from  the  best  possible. 

The  management  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  differs  in  the 
most  marked  degree  from  that  generally  prevalent  in  the  large 
charitable  hospitals,  and  is  open  to  some  most  obvious  objec- 
tions. The  8389  beds  they  contain  are  distributed  among  38 
hospitals,  which  contain  as  a  minimum  25,  as  a  maximum  202 
beds,  or,  counting  double  beds  as  two,  240.  The  hospitals 
containing  the  smaller  number  of  beds  are  much  too  small 
to  serve  any  useful  purpose  as  places  of  instruction,  and 
those  with  100  beds  and  upwards  are,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  used  for  the  instruction  of  students,  so  that  -all  the 
enormous  material  they  offer  for  the  study  of  pathology  tod 
therapeutics  is,  we  may  say,  completely  lost  to  science.  No 
medical  journal  ever  describes  the  practice  of  the  workhouse 
physician,  or  gives  a  description  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  dis- 
ease occurring  in  the  workhouse  hospitals.  No  annual  report  is 
published  containing  the  statistics  of  the  maladies  observed  and 
treated  in  those  establishments.  The  8889  beds  are  there  filled 
to  overflowing  with  their  interesting  pathological  studies,  but 
they  are  as  if  they  existed  not ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
medical  officers,  the  guardians,  and  occasionally  a  curious 
parishioner,  who  pokes  his  unwelcome  nose  into  the  wards  to 
sniff  out  some  deficiencies  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  neglect 
at  the  next  vestry  meeting,  nobody  knows,  nobody  seems  to 
care  for  knowing,  anything  about  the  patients  treated  in  the 
workhouse  hospitals. 

Another  highly  objectionable — ^we  may  say  disgraceful — ^prac- 
tice in  the  workhouse  hospitals,  is  the  multitude  of  double  beds 

*  The  number  of  beds  in  these  charitable  institations  appears  to  be  1000 
more  than  those  in  the  workhouse  hospitals,  but  the  difference  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  this,  for  whUe  the  beds  of  the  former  are  rarefy  nearly  all  oooa- 
pied,  more  patients  are  receiyed  in  the  latter  than  there  are  proper  beds  for. 
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they  contain.  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  reVblting  to  the 
feelings  of  a  patient  suffering  from  a  painful  disease  than  to 
have  for  his  bedfellow  another  patient  equally  unwell,  perhaps 
suffering  from  some  loathsome  and  disgusting  malady  ? 

Another  feature  in  the  workhouse  hospitals  that  strikes  us  is 
the  great  inequality  that  exists  in  the  amount  of  medical  attend- 
ance furnished  by  the  various  Unions.  Thus  in  the  St  Olave 
and  Botherhithe  Unions  there  is  1  medical  officer  to  25  beds, 
whereas  the  Greenwich  Union  which  contains  201  beds  has 
only  1  medical  officer.  M.  de  Watteville  in  his  report  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France,  already  alluded  to,  says,  and 
in  this  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  40  beds  are  quite 
as  much  as  one  medical  man  can  efficiently  serve.  If  that  be 
the  case,  then  Greenwich  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  one 
medical  man  having  five  times  as  many  patients  as  he  can  pro- 
perly attend  to.* 

The  third  point  in  these  Union  hospitals  that  appears  to  us 
extremely  objectionable  is  the  plan  almost  universally  prevalent, 
of  allowing  the  medical  officer  to  furnish  by  contract  the  medi- 
cines used  in  the  hospital.  This  plan,  as  the  Parliamentary 
Report  we  have  before  referred  to  says,  "  places  the  duties  and 
the  interests  of  the  medical  officer  in  very  unfavorable  con- 
trast" It  does  more,  it  offers  a  premium  to  him  to  withhold 
from  the  patients  the  medicines  he  might,  were  they  not  of 
an  expensive  character,  deem  expedient  to  provide  for  them. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  the 
temptation  to  save  his  pocket  at  his  patients'  expence  is  too 
great  to  expose  the  medical  officer  to.  That  it  is  found  to  be 
the  most  economical  plan  is  evident  from  the  number  of  Unions 
diat  have  adopted  it,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  its 
cheapness  is  more  a  matter  of  consideration  with  the  guardians 
than  its  advantages  to  the  sick.  According  to  the  Beport  before 
US  only  five  workhouses  have  their  own  dispensaries.  The 
sooner  they  are  all  compelled  to  adopt  this  plan  the  better  for 
their  credit  for  humanity  and  common  sense. 

The  next  circumstance  that  surprises  us  not  a  little  is  the 
&ct  that  22  out  of- the  88  workhouse  hospitals  have  no  regular 

*  Wone  still  is  the  Wbitechapel  Union  with  140  single  and  50  doable 
beds  =  2^  beds,  with  bat  one  medical  officer. 
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nurses.  The  duties  of  attendance  on  the  sick  are  performed  by 
inexperienced  paupers,  in  consideration  of  some  slight  extira 
articles  of  diet,  perhaps  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  beer  or  ouace 
of  tobacco.  In  these  days  when  there  is  so  mach  talk  about 
properly  trained  nurses,  it  does  look  rather  ludicrous  to  find 
the  guardians  of  our  sick  poor  practically  avowing  their  belief 
that  a  very  good  nnrse  may  be  extemporised  out  of  a  pauper  by 
a  little  extra  feeding.  Naturalists  tell  ns  that  queen  bees  are 
manufactured  out  of  common  bees  by  feeding  them  on  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  food,  perhaps  our  parochial  busy  bees  would  be 
good  enough  to  inform  the  world  in  general,  and  the  promoten 
of  the  Nightingale  Aind  in  particular,  what  is  the  dietetic  pro- 
cess to  which  they  subject  their  inexperienced  panpers  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  efficient  sick-nurses. 

But  there  is  more  against  the  Union  workhouses  than  what 
appears  in  the  table  we  have  drawn  up.  In  the  report  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  our  information  on  the  foregoing  points,  we 
have  a  sad  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  die  wards  in  the 
workhouse  hospitals.  Without  one  exception  the  ventilatron  in 
all  is  stated  to  be  "  defective,"  *'  imperfect,"  "  very  defective," 
"none  at  all,"  or  "injurious."  Many  of  them  have  a  very 
insufficient  supply  of  space  for  the  number  of  patients  crowded 
in  the  wards.  No  less  than  27  of  the  hospitals  are  iu  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  nuisauces  of  the  most  offisnsive  and 
unwholesome  description,  such  as  cess-pools,  slaughter-houses, 
tallow-melters,  nightman's-yards,  dust-heaps,  buryiug-grounds, 
open  sewers,  and  other  horrors.  In  fact>  what  with  imperfect 
ventilation,  and  other  anti-sanitary  conditions,  most  of  the 
Workhouse  hospitals  must  be  most  unfavourable  for  the  resto- 
ration to  health  of  the  unfortunate  patients  conveyed  into  them, 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  possess  such  an  accumulation  of  bad 
influences  that  they  can  be  little  better  than  pest-houses. 

We  may  safely  say  of  the  workhouse  hospitals  that  they  are 
as  far  as  possible  from  realizing  the  ideal  of  model  hospitals. 
All  the  defects  in  them  we  have  pointed  out  are  mainly  owing 
to  the  niggardly  economy  insisted  on  by  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  parishioners.  Hence 
the  imperfect,  ill-ventilated,  ill-situated,  crowded  houses.  It 
would  cost  too  much  to  erect  a  building  expressly  adapted  for 
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hospital  purpose,  in  a  salubrious  situation,  with  lofty  wards, 
separate  beds,  sufficient  medical  attendance,  dispensaries,  well 
tnined  and  well-paid  nurses.  Therefore  it  is  we  find  crowded, 
unwholesome  wards,  double  beds,  one  medical  officer  to  attend 
OD  an  inconceivable  number  of  patients,  a  contract  with  the 
medical  officer  for  the  medicines  used,  and  a  general  lack  of 
trained  and  paid  nurses. 

As  the  Poor  Law  system  proves  such  a  miserable  and  ineffi- 
cient purveyor  of  hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor, 
we  must  decide  against  it  being  entrusted  with  the  sole  ad- 
ministTBtion  of  our  hospitals. 

And  yet  the  principle  of  supporting  hospitals  by  a  rate  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish  appears  a  good  one,  and  we 
are  unwilling  to  abandon  it  entirely,  because  it  proves  such  a 
wretched  failure  in  the  hands  of  our  parochial  authorities. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  principle  of  a  hospital-rate  has 
not  &ir  play.  We  must  remember  that  there  is  no  special 
rate  collected  for  the  sick,  but  one  general  parochial  rate  for 
all  the  workhouse  management.  Now  as  the  great  object  of 
the  parochial  authorities  is  to  keep  down  the  rates,  they  cut 
down  the  expences  of  workhouse  management  as  much  as  ever 
they  can.  The  workhouse  hospital  o£Fers  a  fine  field  for  the 
exercise  of  a  skin-flint  economy,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  facts  we  have  adduced  shew  that  the  guardians  of  our  poor 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  paring  off  everything  that  would 
increase  the  ezpences  of  the  hospital  management. 

If  hospitals  are  to  be  supported  by  a  rate,  it  must  be  by  a  rate 
collected  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  managed  by  a  separate 
body  of  guardians,  or  by  some  other  authorities  who  shall 
consider  the  actual  requirements  of  the  poor  and  of  medical 
seience  more  than  the  feat  of  reducing  the  rate  by  a  farthing  or 
a  hal^nny. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  charitable  hospitals,  and  examine  the 
system  on  which  they  are  conducted  and  maintained. 

We  find  that  they  present  the  most  marked  contrast  to  the 
wori[hon8e  hospitals  in  every  respect.  They  (we  speak  of  the 
large  general  hospitals,  and  of  some  of  the  more  important,  spe- 
cial ones)  are  generally  noble  buildings,  situated  in  salubrious 
localities,  their  wards   are  lofty,  well  ventilated,   clean  and 
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inodorous;  thay  have  every  convenience  of  bath»  water-bed, 
spring  couch,  well  stocked  dispensary,  scrupuloilsly  clean  linen, 
the  best  of  beds  and  bedding,  skilful  medical  officers  in  plenty, 
resident  surgeons,  diligent  dressers,  well-trained  nurses,  matrons, 
chaplains,  in  short,  a  perfect  luxury  of  all  the  means  calculated 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  patients,  and  to  restore  them  to 
health.  No  expense  is  grudged  in  keeping  them  up  to  tlie 
mark  of  the  latest  improvements  in  hygienic  science.  The 
food  provided  is  of  the  best  description,  no  limit  is  im- 
posed on  the  quantity  of  wine  or  other  stimulants  the  doctor 
may  see  fit  to  order,  the  most  expensive  medicines  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  any  quantity  the  medical  officer  deems  necessary. 
In  fine,  the  charitable  hospitals  differ  as  greatly  as  possible 
from  the  workhouse  hospitals  in  everything  that  regards  the 
comfort  and  requirements  of  the  patients.* 

May  not  then  our  charitable  hospitals  be  regarded  as  models 
worthy  of  imitation,  by  which  the  workhouse  hospitals  ought 
to  take  an  example  ?  In  all  that  regards  the  comfort  and  care 
of  the  patients,  the  charitable  hospitals  may  be  considered 
as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  we  were  to  find  fault  at  all, 
it  would  be  to  accuse  the  boards  of  management  of  providing 
almost  too  profuse  a  supply  of  the  articles  required  in  their 
hospitals,  of  allowing  almost  too  much  space  for  each  patient, 
of  exercising  too  little  control  over  the  delicacies,  luxuries,  and 
expensive  medicinal  means  ordered  for  the  patients;  which 
perhaps  serve  only  to  render  the  contrast  to  their  own  miser- 
able homes  more  keenly  felt  by  the  poor  patients,  and  to  offer 
a  temptation  to  malingering.  But  we  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
management  for  providing  more  liberally  for  the  wants  of  the 
patients  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  have  a  sufficiency 
of  funds.    If  however  the  extravagance  of  the  management  of 

•  To  shew  the  difference  between  the  hygienic  character  of  Ae  Workhooae 
warda  and  those  of  the  charitable  hospitals,  we  may  mention  that  while  the 
former,  with  very  defective  and  sometimeB  with  no  yentilation,  hare  an 
average  of  between  400  and  500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  patient,  the  latter  with 
the  most  efficient  and  scientific  ventilation  have  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
2000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  patient,  and  seldom  less  than  from  600  to  800  cubic 
feet.  In  one  of  the  wards  of  a  Workhouse  hospital  (Christ  Church)  where 
the  ventilation  is  described  as  being  *•  very  defective,'*  the  amount  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  patient  is  stated  to  be  only  132  feet ! 
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these  hospitals  lessens  the  amount  of  accommodation  they  ate 
capable  of  providing,  and  that  is  required  by  the  sick-poor^ 
then  we  think  that  the  subscribers  and  trustees  should  insist  on 
ft  more  careful  economy  of  their  funds  by  the  managing  boards. 

We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  cost  of  the  manage- 
meDt  of  our  charitable  hospitals  with  that  of  the  workhouse 
hospitals,  and  indeed  the  shabbiness  of  the  latter  is  even  more 
censurable  than  the  lavishness  of  the  former ;  but  we  may  very 
properly  compare  the  expenditure  of  the  London  charitable 
hospitals  with  that  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  for  in  both  capitals 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  considered  nearly . 
equal. 

We  find  then  that  the  average  cost  of  a  bed  in  all  the  London 
charitable  hospitals  is  £41  per  annum,  whereas  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  reckoning  asylums,  foundling  hospitals  and  all  other 
insdtations  under  the  hospital  administration,  it  is  only  £  28 
per  annum.  Again,  the  cost  per  patient  in  the  London  hospi- 
tals is  £  4  :  9  :  9^  per  annum,  and  in  the  Paris  establishments 
JQst  alluded  to,  it  is  JE  4  :  10  :  8.  But  though  in  our  com- 
parison of  beds  it  does  not  much  matter  including  all  the 
establishments  of  Paris  under  the  hospital  administration,  it  is 
Tery  different  when  we  come  to  compare  the  cost  of  patients. 
For  it  is  clear  that  while  the  average  period  of  the  sojourn  of 
patients  in  hospitals  is  from  three  to  four  weeks,  that  of  luna- 
tics in  asylums  is  much  greater  (amounting  in  Paris  to  238 
days),  and  that  of  the  aged,  incurable,  orphans,  and  foundlings, 
greater  still.  We  must  therefore  compare  hospitals  with  hos- 
pitals in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  comparative  result  Let 
OS  take  the  first  hospitals  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  London 
and  Paris  hospitals,  Bartholomew's  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  to 
which  we  may  add  for  curiosity's  sake,  the  Vienna  General 
Hospital.  We  find  the  following  to  be  the  comparative  cost  of 
their  respective  management. 

Cost  of  eaeh  B«d     Coat  of  oaeh  Fa- 
Expenditure,  per  uQnwn.  tient  per  uin. 


Bartholomew's ... .  £  29,000     0 

Hotel  Dieu  £22,177  16 

Tienna  Hospital..  £  28,022    4 


£50  0  0 
£27  7  7 
£12  13  0 


£5    0    4| 
£1   15    9| 

£14     8 


At  present  the  Vienna  hospital  may  be  left  out  of  view,  in 
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conseqnenoe  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  liTiiig  in  that  capital 
The  enormous  disproportion  however  between  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance in  the  London  and  Paris  hospitals  is  something  quite 
surprising.  In  the  London  hospital  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  each  bed  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Paris  hospital, 
and  the  cost  of  each  patient  nearly  three  times  as  much.  It 
wiU  be  observed  by  the  reader,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
run  his  eye  over  the  table  of  the  London  hospitals  given  in  a 
former  page,  that  with  some  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  man- 
agement of  the  large  endowed  and  partially  endowed  general 
hospitals  (Bartholomew  Sj  St.  Thomas's,  Guy's,  St.  George's) 
is  much  more  extravagant  than  that  of  the  purely  voluntary 
general  hospitals.  The  most  striking  exceptions  to  this  role 
are  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  London  hospital,  which  is  depen- 
dent for  less  than  half  its  income  upon  voluntary  subscriptions, 
where  the  cost  per  bed  is  actually  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  cost  per  patient  is  only  about  168.  per 
annum  more.  The  other  exception  is  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital, 
where  the  cost  per  bed  is  jE  71  :  17  (about  fii  times  as  much  as 
the  Hotel  Dieu),  and  the  cost  per  patient  is  JC7  18  7^  (more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  the  Hotel  Dieu*). 

Another  point  that  must  strike  the  most  casual  reader,  is  the 
amazing  disparity  between  the  number  of  patients  treated  in 
proportion  to  the  beds  in  the  London  and  in  the  Paris  hospitals; 
and  moreover  London  is  considerably  behind  Vienna  in  this 
respect.    Thus  we  find  that 

In  London.. ..  38,126^  «„*,•««♦-  „•.  ("4,242  beds  =  8— Opatientaperbed 

In  Paris 87,007  P^™P^^  6,854    „    =12-13        „        .. 

In  Vienna....  38,265)   '='**^™   (3,464    „    =11—12        „       „ 

Were  the  London  hospitals  to  treat  a  number  of  patients  in 
proportion  to  their  beds  equivalent  to  the  Paris  hospitals,  their 
4,242  beds  would  receive  53,996  patients  per  annum  in  place  of 
the  above  number. 

*  We  have  calculated  from  De  WatteyiUe's  Report  the  ezpencea  of  flome  of 
the  other  hospitals  of  PariB,  which  do  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  Hotel 

Dieu. 

Expenditure.         Cost  per  Bed.  Cost  per  Patient. 

LaPitiS £16,340  ~ 

La  Charity 13,036 

Ste.  Margaerite      8,058 
St  Louis 23,463 

The  last  is  the  most  expensire  hospital  in  Paris,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
compare  it  with  the  geneiai  hospitals,  it  being  more  especially  for  skin  oiseaiea 


£26  7  1 

£1  9  9| 

26  9  11 

1  12  8f 

26  17  2| 

2  8  2} 

29  6  6i 

2  19  10} 
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This  calcalation  will  appear  more  free  from  objectioii  if  we 
confine  ouraelves  to  the  chief  hospital  in  each  of  the  three 

capitals:  thna — 

In  fisrUiolomew's    5797 )  pati^its  are  (  680  beds  rs  9-^10  patients  per  bed 

In  Hotel  Diea 12,337}    annually    {   810    „    =15—16         „  „ 

biGeiiLH.Ti6mia.22,153)    treated  ki   (S214    „    =10    patients  per  bed. 

Were  Bartholomew's  to  treat  the  same  proportion  of  patients 
as  the  Hotel  Dieu,  8838  patients  should  annually  be  relieved 
vithin  its  walls  in  place  of  the  above  number. 

The  cause  of  this  great  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  patients 
to  beds  in  London  and  in  Paris  is  two-fold.  In  the  fitst  place 
the  average  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  patients  in  hospital  is 
much  longer  in  London  than  in  Paris.  Thus  in  1850  in  11 
of  the  general  hospitals  of  London^  the  patients  remained  on  an 
arerage  34  days  in  hospital,*  whereas  in  1 6  Paris  hospitals  the 
aTerage  period  was  only  24  days.f  Why  this  should  be  we  are 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  cannot  certainly  be  owing  to 
the  greater  mortality  in  the  Paris  hospitals^  for  we  find  that  in 
the  years  to  which  these  reports  respectively  refer,  the  mortality 
in  the  London  hospitals  was  1  in  12,  and  that  in  the  Paris 
hospitals  was  1  in  11. 

The  other  cause  of  the  disparity  is  the  fact  that  the  beds  in 
the  London  hospitals  are  seldom  if  ever  all  occupied.  Thus, 
in  Bartholomew's,  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied  is  520 
out  of  580,  in  Westminster  151  out  of  174,  in  Guy's  500  out 
of55Q,  in  London  Hospital  330  out  of  400,  and  so  forth. J 

The  usual  cause  of  the  beds  not  being  all  occupied  must  be 
insufficiency  of  funds.  As  regards  the  large  endowed  hospitals, 
we  have  shewn  that  the  incomes  they  have  are  sufficient,  if 
eeoDomically  administered,  to  support  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  beds  they  now  do.  With  respect  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion  hospitals,  their  income  is  so  very  uncertain,  and  the  pro- 
jects of  their  managers  are  usually  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  that  every  now  and  then  they  are 
forced  to  shut  up  a  ward  or  two,  to  prevent  themselves  getting 
hopelessly  into  debt 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  endowed  hospitals  shews  clearly 
that  their  present  system  of  management  is  very  faulty.  There 

*  Weekly  Retam  of  Registrar-General,  May  17, 1S51. 
t  WatteviUe's  Eapport,  p.  354.         ,       t  See  Low's  Charities. 
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seemB  to  be  no  oontroUing  power  to  watch  over  the  acts  of  the 
managing  directois,  hence  extravagance  is  without  a  check,  and 
the  enormous  resources  of  these  beneyolent  foundations  scared? 
perform  one  half  the  good  they  are  capable  of  effecting  under  a 
system  of  strict  economy.  In  order  to  obtain  from  them  the 
amount  of  good  their  immense  resources  are  calculated  to  effect, 
they  must  be  subjected  to  controlling  authority  more  efficient 
than  their  present  merely  nominal  one. 

As  regards  the  system  of  yoluntary  contributions  for  the  sup- 
port of  general  hospitals,  we  think  it  objectionable  in  principle 
and  bad  in  practice.  Not  that  we  are  at  all  opposed  to  instiUi- 
tions  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  abstract,  but 
we  hold  that  general  and  necessary  hospitals  are  improper  sub- 
jects for  such  a  system  of  support.  A  great  many  fine  things 
may  be  and  undoubtedly  have  been  said  respecting  the  emi- 
nently christian  virtue  of  charity  in  relation  to  hospitals^  but 
we  hold  that  the  hospital  accommodation  required  by  the  sick 
poor  should  not  be  left  to  the  support  of  the  charitable.  The 
sick  poor  have  as  much  right  to  relief  and  succour  as  the 
healthy  poor.  This  right  is  acknowledged  by  our  Poor  Lav 
system,  and  partially  met  by  the  establishment  of  Workhouse 
hospitals.  But  we  contend  that  no  portion  of  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  should  be  left  to  the  uncertainties  and  vicissitudes  of 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  voluntary  contribution  plan  is  at  once  the  most  expul- 
sive and  the  most  precarious  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  support 
of  any  institution.  The  virtue  of  charity  which  we  English 
fondly  think  we  possess  in  a  superlative  degree,  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  matter.  At  all  events  it  is  elicited  by  very  strange 
methods.  Subscribers  are  bribed  by  the  offer  of  so  many  re- 
commendations to  the  hospital  for  every  guinea  subscribed ;  this 
induces  many  to  contribute  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  send  to 
the  hospital  their  sick  servants  and  poor  dependents,  whereby 
they  may  be  saved  considerable  expense.  But  this  bribe  is  not 
sufficient  to  elicit  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital.  Accordingly  those  most  actively  interested  in  its  sac- 
cess,  pester  unweariedly  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
for  subscriptions  and  donations.  Circulars  are  printed  by  tboa- 
sands  and  dispatched  through  the  post,  and  the  wants  and 
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merits  of  the  hospital  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  perti- 
nadonsly  as  Holloway's  pills.  Meetings  are  held  presided  oyer 
by  noble  lords.  Annual  dinners  are  given  at  the  London 
Ta?em,  in  the  hope  that  the  generous  fare  partaken  of  may 
indace  the  guests  to  come  forward  liberally  in  support  of  the 
excellent  charity.  Concerts,  balls,  raffles  and  sermons  are  all 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  hospital,  and  yet  after  all  we  find  on 
looking  through  Mr.  Low's  book,  that  almost  all  the  hospitals 
Bopported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  are  struggling  to  maintain 
their  very  existence.  Thus  Middlesex  Hospital  spends  £  2000 
moie  than  its  income ;  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital  is  in  a  chronic 
state  of  debility,  and  is  unable  to  occupy  one  half  of  the  build- 
ing. King's  College  has  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  its  income. 
The  sufferings  of  University  College  Hospital  and  St.  Mary's 
are  notorious,  and  even  the  well-endowed  London  Hospital  is 
on  the  point  of  shutting  up  a  wing  for  want  of  funds.  In  fact  the 
▼olontary  system  shews  itself  to  be  precarious  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  would  not  astonish  us  to  find  that  during  the  past  year, 
what  with  the  demands  on  our  purses  made  by  the  Crimean 
Amy  Fund,  the  Patriotic  Fund,  the  Nightingale  Fund,  the 
double  income  tax  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  incomes 
of  the  hospitals  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  have 
Men  lower  than  ever. 

The  immense  sums  of  money  spent  in  printing,  advertising, 
and  dining,  are  all  sheer  waste.  The  two  former  items  go  to 
sweU  the  bill  of  expences  of  the  hospital  (hence,  perhaps,  the 
enonnous  proportional  expenditure  of  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital, 
which  is  the  most  expensively  managed,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  extensively  advertised  hospital  in  London) .  The  expence 
of  the  dinner  falls  on  the  guests ;  and  less  than  £2,000  per 
annum  cannot  be  spent  in  London  for  hospital  dinners  alone. 
This  sum  goes  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  Messrs.  Bathe  Sc  Staples, 
hnt  is  completely  lost  to  the  hospitals.  These  dinners  are  gene- 
rally considered  a  great  bore  by  every  one ;  and  yet  no  better 
method  has  been  yet  invented  for  loosening  the  purse-strings  of 
the  rich. 

With  all  these  aids  and  appliances,  the  requisite  amount  of 
anhscriptions  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of  the  pockets  of  indif- 
ferent or  unwilling  individuals ;  and  the  principal  supporters  of 
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the  hospital  are  compelled  to  have  reooone  to  the  uttpleiiauit 
task  of  personally  importuning  their  friends  for  pecmuary 
assistance ;  and  how  disagreeable  this  is,  those  only  know  who 
haye  attempted  it. 

You  attack  yoiir  rich  friend,  expecting  possibly,  that  no  sooner 
shall  you  have  mentioned  the  excellent  institution  you  an 
interested  in,  than  down  goes  his  name  for  a  good  round  sum. 
What  is  your  disappointment  and  disgust  when  yon  find,  thit 
the  more  you  expatiate  on  the  excellences  of  the  hosjntal,  the 
more  Mr.  Oroesus  screws  up  his  features  into  a  set  expression  of 
determinatibtt  not  to  give  anything.  Ton  peraevore,  and  p^hape 
your  effusion  of  fervid  eloquence  is  rewarded  by  the  donatioQ 
of  a  paltry  guinea,  which  is  only  bestowed  from  a  wish  to  put  a 
stop  to  your  importunity ;  and  you  are  made  to  feel  as  if  the 
rich  man  were  conferring  a  personal  favour  on  yonrsd£    And 
this  is  called  "  charity;"  and  such  extorted  guineas  are  tenned 
'' voluntary    contributions."      Oh    greatest  of   the  chiisdas 
graces,  "^at  meannesses  are  called  by  thy  sacred  name !    The 
charity  and  voluntariness  of  the  transaction  are  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Gil  Bias,  when  he  bestowed  his  reals  on  the  soldier  who 
begged  from  him  with  a  blunderbus  levelled  at  his  head.    The 
frequent  recurrence  of  such  incidents  as  this  will  soon  put  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  for  charitable  hospitals  out  of  conceit 
with  the ''  voluntary  contribution"  system.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  Crcesus  for  his  stinginess,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  muiy 
men,  and  especially  of  rich  men,  to  make  ,a  great  to-do  aboot 
giving  away  any  money  when  they  are  not  compeUed  to  do  so; 
but  we  find  great  fault  with  the  system  which  allows  Gtqbsus  to 
get  off  with  his  guinea,  or,  if  he  is  very  resolute,  8C0t*free; 
while  a  mqre  generous,  but  poorer  man,  gives  his  five  or  ten 
pounds,  which  he  can,  perhaps,  ill  spare;  whereas,  were  a  pro- 
portional tax  levied  on  the  community  for  the  support  of  hos- 
pitals, GroBsus  would  have  to  pay  his  five  or  ten  pounds,  and 
the  other  perhaps  a  guinea  only,  or  even  less. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  hospital  accommodation  of  London 
in  reference  to  its  total  amount,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
poor. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  total  number  of  hospital  beds  in 
London  at  the  service  of  the  sick  poor,  is  7723,  affording  aooom- 
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modation  to  7940  patients.*  Oa  oomparing  this  with  the 
hospital  aocommodation  of  Paris  and  Yienna,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  diffBienoe  in  the  relative  proportion  of  ^hospital 
beds  in  the  three  capitals : — 


HMpital 
Bedf. 

Fopulatloii. 

Proportion  to  Populatioii. 

London  .. 
Pimt  ... 
Vienna  1  . 

••••  6854 
3506 

2,802,236 

1,034,096 

857,927 

About  1  bed  to  297  mhabitantH. 

if         w      1^1         » 
w         „       102          „ 

This,  remarkable  inferiority  of  hospital  accommodation  in 
Loudon  as  compared  with  Paris  and  Vienna,  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  if  the  proportion  of  sick  poor  in  oar  metropolis  be 
not  much  less  than  it  is  in  the  other  two  capitals,  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  in  London  must  be  greatly  below  the  requirements 
of  Uie  community :  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  our  hospitals  are  managed  serves  to  deter  a  large  number 
of  those  who  would  seek  admission  into  them  were  the  admissions 
regulated  on  another  plan. 

Thus  the  workhouse  hospitals  are  in  such  bad  odour  with  the 
poorer  classes,  that  it  is  only  the  direst  necessity,  and  the  utmost 
extreme  of  poverty  and  sickness,  that  force  them  into  these  re- 
pulsive establishments.  The  account  we  have  been  enabled  to 
famish  of  these  hospitals  will  sufficiently  justify  the  prejudices 
of  the  poor  against  them. 

Then,  as  regards  the  charitable  hospitals,  there  are  forms 
and  ceremonies  attending  admission  into  them — except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  seriously  ill — that  keep  back  many  poor  patients, 
who  might  derive  much  benefit  from  careful  hospital  nursing, 
from  att^npting  to  gain  entrance  into  them.  In  most,  perhaps 
in  all,  cases  of  very  serious,  especially  acute  disease  and  accidents, 
are  admitted  without  difficulty,  if  there  are  any  beds  vacant ; 
but  less  serious  cases  must  either  be  at  the  trouble  of  seeking  a 
letter  of  admission  from  some  governor,  which  savours  very 
much  of  begging  an  alms,  and  is  repugnant  to  many  of  our 
poor,  but  proud  citizens,  or  they  must  take  their  chance  of  being 

*  In  conseqaence  of  217  of  ihe  workhotuse  beds  being  double. 

t  The  p(qnilation  is  the  oensos  of  1846;  the  beds  are  from  WattOTille,  and 
refer  to  1847. 

\  We  have  not  leckoned  amonp  the  beds  in  Paris  and  Vienna  those  of  the 
MUitazy  hospitals,  nor  of  tiiie  Penitentiary  hospital  of  St.  Lazare  in  the  former 
town ;  and  we  hare  given  the  nxmibers  of  the  population  ezolosiTe  of  the 
SvnioDB. 
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thought  of  sufficient  intereet  to  obtain  the  favonr  of  admittance 
from  the  attending  medical  officer.  The  letters  of  reoom- 
mendation  of  governors  and  subscribers  are,  of  coarse,  fiist 
attended  to,  and  if  any  vacant  beds  remain  alter  these  are 
supplied,  some  of  the  unrecommended  may  be  admitted ;  but 
very  frequently  it  happens,  that  after  hours  of  weary  waiting, 
the  patient  is  dismissed  with  the  disheartening  words, — "  No 
more  vacant  beds ;"  and  he  returns  home,  either  to  struggle  on 
as  an  out-patient  as  best  he  may,  or  to  become  eventually  an 
inmate  of  the  abhorred  workhouse  hospital.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  charitable  hospitals  are  tenanted  by  quite  a  different  class, 
generally  speaking,  than  that  which  fills  the  workhouse  hospitals. 
The  governors  and  subscribers  send  thither  their  sick  servants 
and  workpeople.  Those  who  have  the  happiness  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  governor,  are  sure  of  admission ;  but  the  very  poor 
are  seldom  known  to  the  class  of  hospital  governors,  and  they 
know  not  how  to  obtain  letters ;  hence  they  are  compelled,  when 
sick,  either  to  wait  and  wait  in  wearing-out  uncertainty  among 
the  crowd  of  applicants  at  the  charitable  hospitals,  in  the  hope 
of  being  admitted  there  by  favour,  or  to  seek  their  very  inferior 
Union  hospital,  where  they  are  admitted  by  right — t.  e,,  if  the 
doctor  approves  of  them  as  fit  cases  for  hospital  treatment,  and 
there  is  room  in  the  workhouse. 

How  very  much  superior  the  Paris  system,  in  regard  to  the 
facilities  it  offers  to  the  admission  of  the  sick  poor  into  hospital, 
and  the  consideration  it  pays  to  their  feelings.  The  patient  (we 
allude  not  to  those  very  dangerously  ill,  who  are  admitted  directly 
into  the  hospital),  applies  to  the  central  bureau,  where  he  under- 
goes a  medical  examination,  and,  if  judged  a  fit  case  for  in-door 
treatment,  he  is  at  once  directed  to  the  hospital  suitable  for  his 
malady.  In  this  there  is  nothing  degrading  to  the  patient  The 
hospital  is  an  institution  of  his  country  which  he  has  a  right 
to  make  use  of  when  he  may  require  it  He  does  not  look  upon 
it  as  an  eleemosynary  establishment  It  is  very  different  with 
our  hospital  system.  The  greater  number  of  our  hospitals  are 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  be  admitted  into  them  at  all,  the 
patient  (unless,  as  before  said,  his  case  is  one  of  urgency),  has 
to  beg  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  governor,  or  to  address 
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a  hnmble  and  degrading  petition*  to  the  governors  of  the 
hospital.  If  he  object  to  hospitab  which  put  him  in  the  position 
of  a  humble  suppliant  for  alms,  he  can  claim  as  a  right  parish 
relief^  whereby  he  is  at  once  made  to  bear  the  stigma  of  pau- 
perism, and  is  received  into  a  crowded,  ill-ventilated  ward,  where 
the  nurses  are  untrained  paupers,  and  where  the  medical  officer 
physics  him  by  contract. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  if  the  hospital  accom* 
modation  were  greater,  and  the  facilities  of  admission  into  them 
increased,  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  medical  practitioners,  as 
many  who  now  pay  for  medical  attendance  would  enter  the 
hospitals,  and  thus  save  their  doctors'  bills.  Were  this  objection 
founded  on  reason,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  those 
towns  where  the  proportional  hospital  accommodation  is  greater, 
the  proportional  number  of  medical  men  less  than  in  London. 
How  far  this  is  from  being  the  case,  the  following  figures  will 
prove: — 

No.  of 

Medical  Proportion  of  Hedieal  Men 

Proportion  of  Beds  to  Population.         Men.      Population.  to  Population. 

London,!  1  bed  to  297  inhabitants    2615    2,362,236     Aboat  1  to  904  inbabitB. 
PWa4  „      161         „  1441     1,058,262  „      „     731        „ 

Vienna,!       „      102         „  551       357,927         „     „     649        „ 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  towns  which  possess  the 
greatest  proportional  number  of  hospital  beds,  also  possess  the 
greatest  proportional  number  of  medical  practitioners. 

The  hospitab  in  Vienna  being  conducted  on  quite  different 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  petition  in  use  at  Bartholomew's : 

"To  the  worshipfiil  the  President,  Treasuer,  and  Goremors  of  8t 

Biitholomew's  HospltaL    The  hamUe  petition  of ,  residing  at ,  in 

the  Fsrish  of  ~^,  sheweth,  that  yoar  Petitioner  is  afflicted  with ,  and 

ii  likelj  to  perish  without  the  charitable  assistance  of  this  house ;  therefore 
hmnUy  prays  to  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital  for  cure ;  and,  as  in  duty 
boond,  wiU  erer  pray." 

t  Tbe  number  of  medical  men  is  that  given  in  the  Mediedl  Directory 
Cv  1852 ;  the  population  is  the  census  of  1851. 

i  The  number  of  medical  practttioners  is  taken  from  the  Ruriiian  MetKaU 
I>wtdoiy  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Meding's  **  Paris  M6dioal,"  1858.  The  population 
is  the  census  of  1851. 

I  The  number  of  medical  men,  and  the  population,  are  those  stated  by 
Dr.  W.  Henig  in  his  work,  '*  Das  Medicmische  Wien,"  already  le&rred  to. 
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principles  from  those  of  Paris  and  London,  do  not  allow  us  to 
make  a  perfectly  fair  comparison  of  that  town  with  oar  metro- 
polis ;  but  the  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  where 
the  hospital  beds,  like  oar  own,  are  grataitoas.  The  above 
figures  shew  clearly  that  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  ad- 
mission into  hospitals  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  medical 
practitioners  reqaired  by  the  paying  part  of  the  population. 

To  what,  then,  is  owing  the  much  less  proportional  number 
of  medical  practitioners  in  London  ?  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
believing  that  London  is  a  much  richer  town  than  Paris.  The 
cost  of  living  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  towns ;  and  the 
fees  in  London  are  supposed  to  be  much  larger  than  those  given 
in  Paris.  How,  then,  is  it  that  the  supply  of  medical  prac- 
titioners is  proportionally  so  much  smaller  in  London  than  in 
Paris  ?  We  believe  that  more  than  one  cause  is  in  operation 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  our  profession  in  our  metropolis. 
One  very  obvious  one  is  the  unrestricted  free  trade  in  physic 
that  exists  in  England.  London  abounds  in  unlicensed  prac- 
titioners ; — they  are  not  allowed  in  Paris.  In  London  prevails 
a  kind  of  practice  which  is  unknovm  in  Paris — we  mean  counter 
practice.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  poorer  classes,  every 
chemist's  shop  is  a  "  doctor  s  shop,"  and  every  chemist  is  looked 
upon  as  a  doctor,  and  we  may  add,  looks  upon  himself  as  such, 
and  prescribes  accordingly.  These  unlicensed  and  unregistered, 
and  unlegalized  practitioners  take  away  from  the  diplomaed, 
and  legally  qualified  medical  man,  a  vast  amount  of  practice. 

But  there  is  another  agency  at  work  which  interferes  greatly 
vrith  the  remunerative  practice  of  medical  men ;  and  that  is,  the 
vast  number  of  free  dispensaries  in  London,  which,  together 
with  the  dispensary  practice  of  the  hospitals,  do  an  enormous 
quantity  of  gratuitous  practice.  Thus  we  find,  that  68  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  London,  of  which  we  have  before  us  the 
reports,  give  advice  and  medicine  gratuitously  to  648,451  pati- 
ents per  annum.  This  ^lormous  figure  does  not  represent  nearly 
the  actual  number  of  patients  gratuitously  treated  in  London, 
for  of  several  of  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  we  have  no  ac- 
count ;  nor  does  it  include  the  immense  numbers  of  out-door 
hospital  patients  treated  at  the  38  workhouses :  moreover  a  very 
large  number  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  London  (especially 
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the  younger  one8>  who  have  little  paying  practice,  and  much 
leisure  dme),  give  gratuitous  advice  at  certain  hours.  We  are 
8016  we  do  not  overstate  the  facts  when  we  affirm,  that  gra- 
taitous  medical  advice  (in  which  we  include  the  patients  treated 
in  hospital,  numbering  88,506  in  the  charitable  hospitals 
alone),  is  annually  given  to  a  number  of  patients  equal  to  at 
least  one-third  of  the  population  of  London.  This  will  be  the 
more  readily  believed  when  we  mention  some  curious  statistics 
of  a  single  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  as  recently  furnished  by 
Dr.  Ouy,  one  of  its  medical  officers.  The  hospital  books  of 
King's  College  Hospital  for  the  year  1854  shew,  that  the  number 
of  oases  treated  in  that  year  from  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  amounted  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population ;  from 
St  Mary-le-Strand,  the  same  proportion ;  from  St.  Dunstan  and 
the  Temple,  one-fifth  of  the  population ;  from  St.  Giles,  one- 
sixth;  from  the  Liberty  of  the  Bolls,  one- tenth;  from  St. 
Pauls,  Covent  Garden,  one-tenth;  and  from  other  parishes 
respectively,  tenths,  twelfths,  fourteenths,  &c.,  to  fiftieths,  ac- 
cording to  their  distance.* 

The  calculation  we  have  made  does  not  include  the  so-called 
provident  dispensaries,  where,  by  a  weekly  payment  of  some 
triffiog  sum  (generally  one  penny),  the  members  are  supplied 
with  advice  and  medicine^  if  requisite,,  at  their  own  houses. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one-third  of  the 
population  (the  number  we  may  safely  assume  to  avail  them- 
selves of  gratuitous  advice),  can  be  paupers.  That  an  immense 
proportion  of  these  gratuitously  treated  patients  are  persons 
well  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  is  well  known; 
and  the  King's  College  statistician  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
acknowledges  this — a  fact  which  is,  moreover,  known  to  all  who 
were  ever  connected  with  a  dispensary  in  London.  No  control 
"^t  at  least  no  efficient  control — is  exercised  over  the  admission 
of  persons  as  out-door  patients  of  our  hospitals,  or  recipients 
of  medical  aid  at  our  dispensaries.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  medical  men  are,  as  it  were  by  their  own  act,  deprived  of 
the  remuneration  they  might  otherwise  obtain  for  their  services ; 
and  as  long  as  they  consent  to  act  so  inimically  to  their  own 
interests,  the  great  mass  of  patients  will  impose  on  their  gene- 

•  U<mehM  Words,  Dec.  15, 1855.  2  R 
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rosity,  and  prefer  to  receiye  the  advice  of  the  renowned  medical 
officer  of  a  public  institution  for  nothing,  rather  than  pay  for 
that  of  a  less  known  practitioner. 

When  we  state  that  one-third  of  the  population  annually  aTaib 
itself  of  gratuitous  advice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  one-third  of  the  sick,  but  one-third  of  the  whole  population, 
sick  and  well.  Now,  when  we  remember  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  do  not  need,  and  do  not  seek  medical 
advice  in  the  year,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  imagine  what  a  vast 
proportion  of  those  actually  requiring  and  seeking  medical  advice 
this  third  of  the  population  implies,  and  what  a  small  margin  of 
paying  sick  must  be  left  to  remunerate  the  2,6 1 5  medical  prac- 
titioners of  London,  a  large  share  of  whom  is,  moreover,  diverted 
from  the  legally  qualified  practitioners  by  the  unlicensed  prac- 
titioners and  chemists.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  ratio  of 
medical  practitioners  to  inhabitants  is  so  low  as  we  have  shewn 
it  to  be ; — ^rather,  indeed,  is  it  a  wonder  that,  with  so  many 
channels  diverting  away  the  stream  of  patients,  enough  still 
remains  among  his  quota  of  904  inhabitants,  to  afford  the 
legally  qualified  practitioner  the  meaiis  of  subsistence. 

This  gigantic  abuse  of  so-called  charity  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  every  year.  Less  and  ever  less  supervision  is  exercised 
over  the  admission  of  improper  persons  to  the  benefits  of  our 
dispensaries,  which  were  designed  for  the  poor  alone.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  thousands  who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  advice, 
get  as  much  as  they  require  without  paying  for  it ; — nor  can  we 
wonder  at  their  doing  so — the  opportunity  is  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  If  a  few  dozens  of  tea  shops  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  tea  was  dispensed  gra- 
tuitously to  all  who  pretended  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  it,  can  we 
doubt  that  many  would  falsely  set  up  that  pretension  in  order  to 
get  their  tea  without  spending  their  money  ?  This  case  seems 
to  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  our  system  of  gratuitous 
advice,  and  medical  men  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  find 
their  practice  yearly  diminishing. 

That  medical  practitioners  are  pretty  generally  experiencing  a 
decline  in  their  practice  is  pretty  evident,  as  well  firom  the  pri- 
vate confessions  of  individuals,  as  from  the  public  complaints  of 
many  in  the  medical  journals,  and  especially  from  the  persever- 
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ing  efforts  tbat  hare  been  made  of  late  years  for  getting  a  bill 
through  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  medical  men.  .They 
ate  mistaken^  however,  when  they  ascribe,  as  they  pretty  gene- 
nlly  do,  this  decline  of  their  practice  to  the  prevalence  of 
homcBopathy  and  hydropathy,  for  these  heresies  can  divert  but  a 
small  proportion  of  patients  from  the  ordinary  practitioner ;  and 
moreover,  as  their  professors  are,  almost  withoat  exception, 
membeiB  of  the  established  colleges,  and  consequently  legally 
qaalified  medical  men,  the  patients  they  attract  are  not  lost  to 
the  profession.  We  may  safely  venture  to  say,  that  the  practice 
of  all  the  two  hundred  homceopathists  in  Britain  does  not  eqnal 
that  of  fifty  popular  allopathio  practitioners  we  could  name; 
and  that  of  the  sixty-two  homoeopathists  of  London,  is  greatly 
outoumbered  by  a  dozen  of  the  leading  allopathists  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  decline  of  medical  practice  will  not  be  remedied  by  any  bill 
like  the  one  at  present  before  Parliament,  which  is  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  injure  homoeopathists,  but  which  leaves  the  great  question  of 
imlicensed  practice  by  quacks  and  uneducated  chemists  entirely 
untouched, — ^for  what  do  these  gentry  care  for  a  vague  threat 
of  exclusion  from  public  appointments,  to  which  they  never 
oonld  aspire;  or  for  penalties  imposed  for  calling  themselves 
"legallyqualified"practitioner8,  which  they  have  no  need  to  do. 

Nor  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  a  late  writer  in  one  of  our 
allopathic  contemporaries,— -that  physicians  should  double  their 
fees— a  whit  wiser.  This  scheme  would  rather  have  the  efiect 
of  driving  more  patients  to  the  dispensaries^  where  the  most 
celebrated  practitioners,  and  perhaps  the  writer  himself,  may  be 
ooDsuhed  without  either  double  or  single  fee.  . 

The  real  remedy  for  that  loss  of  profitable  practice  of  which 
OQT  allopathic  colleagues  complain,  is  to  be  found  in  placing 
proper  restrictions  on  the  admissions  to  gratuitous  dispensaries. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  it  is  none  of  onr  business  to  point  out, 
and  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  from  which 
the  subject  of  dispensary  practice  is,  in  fact,  a  digression. 

When  we  compare  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Paris,  we  are 
atrack  by  the  immense  difierence  there  is  in  the  accommodation 
prorided  for  even  special  diseases  in  the  two  towns ;  and  the 
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oompaiison  redoands  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  hamanity  of 
oar  French  neighbonrs. 

Thus,  while  London  possesses  but  one  special  hospital  for 
syphilitic  patients^  male  and  female  (the  Lock),  containing  only 
50  or  60  beds,  Paris  has  two  large  hospitals, — one  for'males 
(Midi),  and  another  for  females  (Lonrcine),  each  containing 
300  beds,  besides  a  number  of  wards  for  syphilitic  patients  in 
St.  Louis.  Syphilitic  patients  are  doubtless  received  into  the 
general  hospitals  in  London,  but  surely  it  is  more  advisable  thftt 
such  diseases  should  be  treated  in  special  establishments.  The 
London  Lock  Hospital  has  a  rule  which  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  a  refinement  of  prudery,  suitable  perhaps  for  a 
reformatory,  but  quite  unworthy  of  a  soi-disant  hospital — it  is, 
that  no  patient  will  be  received  a  second  time  on  any  recom- 
mendation. 

Again,  London  possesses  but  one  hospital  (Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street),  where  sick  children  are  re- 
ceived, containing  the  insignificant  number  of  80  beds.*  Pans 
has  a  large  hospital  (EnfantsMalades),  containing  600  beds  for 
sick  children. 

London  has  three  Lying-in  hospitals  (Queen  Charlotte's, 
British,  and  City  of  London),  containing  in  all — certainly  not 
above,  probably  below,  100  beds.  Paris  has  one  large  hospital 
(Maternity),  with  514  beds;  another  hospital  (GUniques  de  la 
Faculty),  provides  from  00  to  lOObedsfor  accouchments.  Some 
of  the  larger  hospitals  in  London  have  wards  for  lying-in 
women,  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  accom- 
modation is  afforded  to  them ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it 
is  neither  comparatively,  nor  even  positively  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  these  two  Paris  hospitals.  A  great  many  cases  of  midwifery 
are  attended  by  the  students  of  the  hospitals  at  their  oim 
houses,  no  doubt ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the  poor 
patients  from  providing  them  with  a  comfortable  bed  and  the 
superior  attendance  of  a  hospital. 

In  London,  the  hospital  treatment  of  skin  diseases  is  repre- 
sented by  two  wards  (number  of  beds  not  stated),  in  the  di- 

•  The  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children,  Waterloo  Bridge  Eoad,  iB  aaid  to  bo 
capable,  with  a  few  alterations,  of  containing  80  beds ;  bat  we  hare  no  reason 
to  gnpnose  that  it  does  yet  contain  any ;  and  as  its  funds  are  stated  to  be  reiy 
limitea,  there  seems  smaU  hopes  of  its  taking  in  sick  children  for  the  present 
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nuDQiave  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars.  What  are  these  few  beds  compared  unth  the 
Hospital  St.  Lonis  in  Paris^  with  its  800  (now  825)  beds, 
devoted  chiefly  to  cutaneous  diseases  ?  This  enormous  hospital 
likewise  receives  patients  affected  with  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and 
syphilis;  and  has  a  large  provision  for  cases  of  accidents  and 
wounds. 

London  has  a  special  hospital  for  fevers^  which  Paris  has  not ; 
nor  is  its  utility  very  evident.  London  has  special  hospitals  for 
consumption,  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  Paris  has  not ; 
bat  it  is  not  very  apparent  why  diseases  of  the  chest  should 
have  a  special  hospital.  Moreover,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  treated  in  the  general 
hospitals  are  of  the  chest,  and  the  special  hospitals  for  these 
affections  are  ridiculously  small,  incapable  of  accommodating  a 
tidie  of  the  patients  suffering  from  such  diseases. 

London  has  a  special  hospital  for  small-pox,  which  Paris  has 
not  It  is  a  question,  however,  if  vaccination  were  efficiently 
carried  out  in  London,  whether  a  small-pox  hospital  would  be 
required.  In  London,  be  it  remembered,  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox are  16  per  1000  deaths ;  whereas,  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  Sweden,  and  some  other  countries  where  vaccination  is 
more  generally  performed,  the  deaths  from  small- pox  are  only 
from  two  to  three  per  1000  deaths;  and  yet  London  has  the 
smallest  ratio  of  deaths  from  small-pox  of  any  part  of  Britain. 
In  some  parts  of  our  country  the  ratio  is  as  high  as  60  per  1000. 
(See  Parliamentary  Paper — Report  an  Small-pox  and  Vacci- 
nation, Srd  May,  1853.) 

London  has  several  special  ophthalmic  hospitals — the  largest 
of  which  has  only  30  beda  Paris  offers  nothing  similar,  but 
Vienna  has  ophthalmic  wards  in  two  of  its  hospitals,  containing 
42  beds  between  them. 

London  has  four  orthopeedio  hospitals,  containing,  among 
them,  68  beds.  Paris  has  no  special  orthopaedic  institutions  of 
a  gratuitous  character,  though  this  is  a  branch  of  the  medical 
art  that  is  not  neglected  in  the  general  hospitals. 

There  has  for  several  years  past  been  a  talk  of  establishing 
in  London  a  hospital  for  incurables.     Paris  has  two  such 
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hospitals,  containing  between  them  1077  beds, —  a  nnmber 
London  can  never  hope  to  reach,  on  its  present  system,  in  a 
century.  As  such  a  hospital  bears  more  the  character  of  an 
asylum,  we  have  not  quoted  it  in  our  list  of  Paris  hospitals. 
Our  incurables  and  many  of  our  curable  poor  affected  with 
chronic  disease  are  tenants  of  the  workhouses,  and  utterly  neg- 
lected  as  far  as  medical  treatment  is  concerned. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  as  detailed  an  aopount 
as  is  necessary  of  the  hospital  systems  of  our  own  capital,  aod 
of  Paris  and  Vienna.  We  have,  we  think,  clearly  shewn  that 
there  are  some  parts  of  our  hospital  system  that  are  not  as  good 
as  they  might  be.  We  have  she^vn  that  the  Poor  Law  system 
furnishes,  in  London  at  least,  a  style  of  hospital  relief  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  refined  and  civilized  age.* 

We  have  shewn  that  the  endowed  hospitals,  though  exceed- 
ingly rich,  do  not  afford  an  amount  of  hospital  accommodation 
commensurate  with  their  enormous  incomes ; — in  other  words, 
they  are  most  extravagantly  conducted. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  system  of  voluntary  contributaons 
for  tl\e  support  of  a  hospital  is  a  delusion,  its  charity  generally 
a  farce ;  and  that  it  is  unable  to  maintain  an  adequate  income 
for  the  support  of  the  hospital  without  resorting  to  sundry  shifts 
and  contrivances  that  are  far  from  dignified ;  and  even  with  these 
unworthy  devices  it  seldom  suffices  to  provide  sufficient  funds. 

Having  shewn  that  the  hospitals  provided  for  the  sick  poor  of 
our  metropolis  are  either  conducted  with  disgraceful  shabbiness, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  workhouse  hospitals ;  or  with  lavish  waste, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  endowed  hospitals ;  or  that  they  are  per- 
petually bordering  on  bankruptcy,  and  threatening  to  shut  up 
altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  '*  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,"  we  imagine  we  have  made  out  a  fair 
case  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  our  hospital  system  altogether. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  reform  required,  and  state  what  we  believe  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  system  than  the  present. 

*  As  we  write,  a  report  by  Dr.  Bence  Jonea,  of  the  St.  Paneraa  WovklionBe, 
undertaken  by  desire  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  has  just  appeared,  reyealing  a 
state  of  things  connected  with  the  accommodation  for  the  sick  in  the  hospitalt 
which  must  inspire  every  reader  with  disgust  and  indignation.  (See  Tk 
Time$,  27th  February,  1856.) 
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In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  hospital 
administration,  we  shall  derive  some  useful  hints  from  the  systems 
prevalent  in  Paris  and  in  Vienna ;  and  this  is  one  of  our  principal 
reasons  for  having  described  those  systems  in  detail. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well- 
governed  state  to  provide  for  the  succour  and  relief  of  the  sick 
poor ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  cruel  to  leave  this  duty  to  the 
precarious  charity  of  private  individuals.  Our  Poor  Law  system 
acknowledges  theoretically  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  makes 
a  show  of  acting  up  to  it  The  leading  feature  in  the  Poor  Law 
system  is,  without  doubt,  its  wonderful  parsimony.  The  rate- 
payers put  the  screw  on  the  vestry,  who  put  the  screw  on  the 
guardians,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  put  the  screw  on  every 
person  connected  with  the  administration  of  parochial  relief.  The 
utmost  ingenuity  is  exercised  individually  and  collectively  by  all 
these  worthies  to  do  everything  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 
Hence  the  workhouses  are  overcrowded ; — the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  that  each  inmate  has  to  himself  is  fabulously  small, 
and  would  look  decidedly  more  respectable  if  stated  in  cubic 
inches.  This  air,  small  though  the  quantity  be,  is  in  all  the 
workhouses  of  very  indifferent  quality,*  in  consequence  of 
the  very  imperfect  ventilation.  Hence  the  wonderfully  large 
nunber  of  patients  entrusted  to  one  sole  medical  man  ;t — one 
doctor  is  cheaper  than  two.  Hence  the  contract  with  the  doctor 
to  supply  the  physic.  This  contract,  be  it  remembered,  is  not 
8abject  to  control  like  the  contract  with  the  butcher  and  the 
baker;  it  therefore  holds  out  a  temptation  to  the  doctor  to 
fdnish  as  UttJe  and  as  cheap  medicines  as  he  can.  Perhaps 
that  may  be  best  for  the  patients ;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  contract 
beJDg  made  at  all  is  simply  a  disgrace,  and  it  is  prompted  by  the 
most  odious  parsimony. 

The  parochial  Poor  Law  authorities  naturally  make  no  ob- 
jections to  the  existence  of  charitable  hospitals  in  their  res- 
pective parishes,  for  these  hospitals  relieve  them  of  the  burden 
of  providing  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  sick  poor^— not 
so  many,  however,  as  might  be  at  first  suposed,  for  the  patients 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  St  Pancras  Worhhonse  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
Parliamentary  retnm  before  quoted. 
t  The  Whitechapel  Workhouse  has  but  one  doctor  to  240  beds. 
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received  into  the  charitable  hospitds  are  nsaally  of  a  much 
better  class  than  the  abject  paopers  of  the  workhouse  hospitals. 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  parochial  authorities  will  ever  wish 
to  obtain  the  management  of  the  charitable  hospitals ;  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  think  there  is  litde  chance  of  their  being 
allowed  to  finger  the  funds  of  the  endowed  hospitals. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  special  Board  or  commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  superintending  all  the  general 
hospitals.  We  would  give  them  the  supervision  as  well  of  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals  as  of  the  charitable  and  endowed  hospitals. 
We  would  make  a  complete  and  thorough  separation  of  the 
proper  workhouse  for  the  reception  of  paupers  in  health,  and 
the  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor.  It  ought  to  be 
imperative  that  the  accommodation,  ventilation,  and  medical  cars 
of  the  latter  should  be  of  the  very  best  description.  There 
should  be  a  fixed  minimum  space  for  each  patient,  which  shoold 
certainly  not  be  as  it  is  in  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse, "  164  cubic 
feet  for  each  patient,  exclusive  of  children.*'*A  sufficient  number 
of  paid  medical  officers  should  be  appointed  to  take  oare  of  the 
patients,  and  they  should  not  have  "  their  duties  and  their  in* 
terests  placed  in  very  unfavourable  contrast  "f  by  a  diq;racefdl 
contract  for  the  medicines  used  in  the  hospitals. 

We  would  hand  over  the  general  hospitals  at  present  sap- 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  management  of  the 
commission.  General  hospitals  are  not  fit  subjects  for  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  sick  poor  should  not  be  left  to  the 
precarious  charity  of  the  public,  and  therefore  voluntary  general 
hospitals  should  not  be  allowed.  The  duty  of  relieving  the  sick 
poor  should  be  recognized  as  imperative  on  the  state,  and  the 
hospitals  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  liable  to  be  partially  or 
wholly  shut  up  in  consequence  of  an  uncertain  income.  The 
endowed  general  hospitals  should  also  come  under  the  care  of 
this  commission,  both  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  economical 
application  of  their  funds,  and  of  protecting  the  intereots  of  the 
sick  poor,  thereby  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  their  benevolent 
founders. 

Having  rejected  the  principle  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the 

*  Report  by  Dr.  Benoe  Jones,  locdi*     f  Parliamentary  Report,  he  dU 
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sapport  of  the  general  hospitals,  it  may  be  asked,  what  we  propose 
instead  ?  We  think  the  best  mode  of  sapporting  the  hospitals 
would  be  by  a  special  hospital  tax.  If  we  recognize  it  to  be  the 
doty  of  the  state  to  make  provision  for  the  saocour  of  the  sick 
poor,  we  must  admit  that  this  duty  ahonld  be  performed  e£Bciently • 
If  we  declare  the  necessity  of  a  rate  for  this  purpose,  we  mnst 
admit  the  propriety  of  this  rate  bemg  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
aimed  at.  A  portion  of  the  ordinary  parochial  rate  is  a  rate 
levied  for  the  sick  poor.  This  is  not  nearly  adequate  for  the 
relief  of  all  the  sick  poor :  we  would  have  it  made  large  enough. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  contributions,  by  which  a  good- 
natured,  tender-hearted  individual  is  mulcted  to  a  large  amount; 
whereas  his  richer  but  more  close-fisted  neighbour  escapes  scot- 
free,  as  there  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to  subscribe  to  the  most 
Ofieful  and  necessary  charity  if  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so.* 

If  this  mode  of  supporting  necessary  hospitals  were  adopted, 
the  spare  cash  of  the  charitable  would  be  available  for  the 
snpport  of  other  charitable  institutions,  the  duty  of  maintaining 
which  by  state  authority  is  not  so  obvious ;  and  on  the  other 
band,  special  and  urgent  appeals  on  behalf  of  some  charitable 
object  of  extraordinary  and  immediate  interest  (such  as  Patriotic 
and  Crimean  Army  Funds),  would  not  endanger  the  existence 
of  these  hospitals* 

The  commission  for  the  management  of  hospitals  should  be 
immediately  connected  with  the  Home  Secretary's  department, 
bnt  the  ratepayer's  interests  should  be  represented  in  it^in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  check  upon  any  extravagant  expenditure  of 

*  There  ib  in  this  country  a  prejadice  against  sninptuary  taxes,  yet  we 
eumot  but  think  that  a  tax  for  hospitals,  'raised  by  a  royalty  on  the  prices  of 
admission  to  places  of  amusement,  as  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  tea  saideos,^ 
fireworks,  &c.,  as  in  France,  would  not  be  unpopidar  in  England,  The 
oonadoiisness  that  our  amosements  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  would 
^Test  them  of  their  present  utter  selfishness,  and  add  a  zest  to  our  ei\joyment. 
Agam,  as  alcoholic  liquors  are  among  the  chief  producers  of  poTcrty  and 
nckness,  we  think  that  a  tax  upon  them,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  hos- 
mtals,  would  be  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable,  and  assuredly  much  more  popu- 
lar than  the  enormous  tax  upon  our  necessary  coals,  leried  by  the  corporation 
of  London  to  enable  Aldennen  and  Common-councilmen  to  have  pmiodioal 
nnfeits  of  turtle  and  venison.  There  would  be  something  like  poetical  jus- 
tiee  in  the  idea  of  every  glass  of  spirits  the  drunkard  swallowed  con- 
tributing to  his  future  support  in  the  hospital  to  which  that  drink  will  inevit- 
ably conduct  faim  in  the  end. 
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their  money.  The  example  of  France  in  the  matter  of  local 
hospital  admioistrations  ia  worthy  of  beiDg  followed. 

The  present  mode  of  electing  medical  officers  by  the  votes  of 
gOTemors  and  subscribers,  should  be  at  once  got  rid  o£  It  is 
not  only  degrading  to  the  candidates,  but  absurd  as  a  test  of 
efficiency.  What  mode  should  be  substituted  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  French  method  of  the  concoura  ;  though  we  would  not  wish 
to  see  this  adopted  as  the  exclusive  mode  of  obtaining  a  situation 
as  hospital  physician  or  surgeon. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals  should  be  paid.  It  is 
too  bad  that  medical  men,  alone  of  all  professional  men,  should 
be  expected  to  undergo  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  responsibility  of 
an  onerous  office  without  remuneration.  An  appointment  to  a 
hospital  should  be  the  reward  of  proved  skill,  or  of  well-earned 
reputation.  It  should  be  the  anjbition  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
as  the  woolsack  is  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  like  the  latter,  it  should 
be  a  substantial  prize.  We  have  shewn  that  in  Vienna  all  the 
medical  officers,  and  even  the  dressers,  are  paid ;  and  we  have 
stated  their  respective  salaries.  The  amount  paid  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Lying-in  Hospital,  is  upwards  of 
£2,000,  out  of  an  expenditure  of  £28,000  a  year.  In  Paris, 
also,  the  medical  officers  and  dressers  are  paid.  The  salaries  of 
all  the  medical  officers  in  the  Paris  hospitals  and  asylums, 
amounts  to  &  9,930,  out  of  an  expenditure  of  £  490,000  a  year. 
It  is  only  in  the  workhouses  and  some  of  our  endowed  hospitals 
that  the  medical  officers  are  paid.  We  see  no  reason  why  Ae 
medical  officers  of  our  hospitals  should  not  be  similarly  pud. 

The  great  deficiency  in  London  of  special  syphilitic,  lying-io, 
cutaneous,  children's,  and  incurable  hospitals,  should  be  at  once 
supplied. 

We  have  previously  observed  on  the  very  marked  difference 
in  the  class  of  patients  ^to  be  found  in  the  charitable  and  in  the 
Poor  Law  hospitals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  are 
treated  in  the  charitable  hospitals  would  be  able  to  contribute 
toward  their  maintenance ;  therefore  we  think  the  plan  adopted 
in  Vienna,  of  exacting  payment  in  certain  cases,  is  not  altogether 
so  worthy  of  reprehension  as  some  writers  have  considered  it. 
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We  ihiDk,  on  the  contrary,  that  with  certain  modifications,  it 
were  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country.  Those  patients 
who  are  ahsolutely  onahle  to  pay  should  be  freely  admitted ; 
Imt  those  who  are  able  to  pay  a  small  sam  should  be  reqnired 
to  do  so.  There  might  be,  as  in  Vienna,  several  classes  of  pay- 
ing patients^  the  comforts  and  accommodation  provided  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  expence  to  the  patient. 

Paris  possesses  a  hospital  of  150  beds, — ^the  Maison  Imperiale 
de  Sant6 — ^onder  the  administration  of  hospitals,  where  the 
pfttients  pay  from  2^  francs  up  to  5  francs  a  day,  according  to 
the  accommodation  given.  M.  de  Watteville,  in  the  govemmeut 
leport  so  often  alluded  to,  thus  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  having  classes  of  paying  patients : 

**  The  sums  received  from  paying  patients,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  a  repayment  of  expences,  are  considerable.  This  is 
an  amelioration  that  is  well  worthy  of  encouragement.  The 
introduction  of  paying  beds  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  is  not 
only  useful  to  these  establishments,  but  it  is  of  great  service  to 
the  working  classes.  Besides  the  indigent,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  individuals  whom  sickness  causes  to  pass  from  a  state 
of  hardship  to  one  of  misery,  if  we  do  not  come  to  their 
assistance.  What  succour  can  be  more  efficacious  than  to 
restore  to  health,  at  a  trifling  expence,  and  by  the  care  of  a 
skilfid  doctor,  the  father  of  a  family,  who  has  no  other  income 
than  what  he  obtains  by  his  labour.  In  all  parts  of  France  there 
are  mutual  benefit  societies.  These  societies  are  bound  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  members  during  sickness.  Why 
should  not  this  noble  sentiment  be  encouraged  ?  The  creation 
of  paying  beds  io  the  hospitals  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  will  be 
productive  of  the  best  efiects."* 

In  these  sentiments  we  heartily  agree ;  and  we  think  the  plan 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  France  and  in 
Austria,  most  recommend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  reflect- 
ing pecsons.  Once  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  charity  in  connexion 
with  general  hospitals,  and  this  plan  of  aSbrding  the  best  medical 
treatment  for  moderate  payment,  in  commodious  public  hos- 
pitak,  will  become  very  popular  with  the  working  classes  them- 

*  Watteville,  cp.  eit.,  p.  12. 
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selves,  for  then  they  will  be  able  to  enter  a  hospital  withont 
feeling  that  they  are  demanding  alms,  and  without  in  any  way 
wonnding  their  spirit  of  independence. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hospital  accommodation  of 
London,  inclnding  charitable  and  workhonse  hospitals,  is,  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  very  far  below  the  requirements  of  the 
population,  and  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris,  and  of  Vienna. 
In  order  to  raise  the  hospital  accommodation  of  London  up  to 
the  ratio  of  that  of  Paris,  in  place  of  7,940  beds,  London  sboold 
possess  15,656  beds,  or  neariy  double  its  present  amount  The 
total  ezpence  of  maintaining  these  15,656  beds,  at  JS  30  a  bed 
(the  actual  price  per  bed  at  the  Charing  Gross  Hospital — ^not  the 
most  economically  conducted  hospital  in  London,  and  more 
than  that  of  any  Paris  hospital),  would  be  £469,680  per  annum. 

Now  who  would  not  be  content  to  see  the  hospitals  efficiently 
managed,  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor  adequately  supplied,  aod 
the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  present  workhouse  hospitals  got 
rid  of  entirely,  and  for  ever,  by  a  moderate  rate  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  this  rich  metropoUs,  to  the  extent  of  under  half*a- 
million  sterling  per  annum  ?  Who  would  not  feel  a  relief  at 
the  cessation  at  once  and  for  ever — at  least,  as  far  as  hospitals 
are  concerned — of  the  ludicrous  hypocrisy  of  charity  dinners, 
where  we  contract  an  indigestion  on  indifferent  fare  and  bad 
wine;  of  charity  balls,  where  we  dance  and  flirt;  of  charity 
concerts,  where  we  are  wearied  with  indifferent  music ;  of  charity 
bazaars,  where  we  are  wheedled  into  buying  useless  trash  hy 
charming  and  aristocratic  young  ladies,  who  condescend  to  cheat 
and  rob  us^-all  in  the  sacred  name  of  charity. 

Half-a-million  sterling!  The  4,384  beds  of  the  London 
charitable  hospitals  cost  nearly  one-third  of  that  sum  in  actual 
expences — ^and  who  can  tell  how  much  more  in  the  process  of 
collecting  it  ?  If  the  plan  of  moderate  payments  for  hospitel 
treatment,  by  those  above  the  condition  of  paupers,  were 
adopted,  the  sum  required  for  15,000  beds  would  of  course  be 
much  less  than  that  stated. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  London  does  not  require  more  than 
its  present  amount  of  hospital  accommodation  ;  that  the  hospital 
should  only  be  regarded  as  the  last  resort  of  the  sick  man ;  that 
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only  very  serious  maladies  should  be  treated  there;  that  the 
present  hospital  accommodation  amply  suffices  for  all  the  oases 
of  serious  disease  in  London,  as  shewn  by  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  no  cases  of  very  severe  illness  are  turned  away  from 
oar  hospital  doors ;  that,  finally,  there  are  the  dispensaries  and 
the  union  surgeon  for  the  poor,  whose  maladies  are  not  suf- 
ficiently grave  for  the  in-door  hospital  treatment. 

Bat  we  contend  that  it  would  be  most  important  that  the  poor 
mm  should  be  able  to  have  hospital  treatment  before  his  disease 
was  of  the  present  required  standard  of  gravity.  How  often 
are  his  maladies  caused  by  the  anti-hygienio  influences  to  which 
be  is  exposed  in  his  poor  abode ; — and  how  can  a  black  draught, 
or  a  bitter  infusion,  cure  the  poor  man  who  is  suffering  from 
OTor-work,  foul  air,  indifferent  food,  fildi,  and  want  of  proper 
norsing  ?  If  he  were  taken  at  once  into  hospital,  repose,  good 
nourishment,  proper  ventilation,  and  careful  nursing  would 
restore  him  to  his  work  and  his  family  in  a  few  days.  Leave 
him  exposed  to  those  unwholesome  influences  that  caused  his 
malady,  he  gets  worse  and  worse ;  he  must  leave  off  his  daily 
work;  his  small  savings  are  speedily  expended,  and  he  becomes 
a  burden  on  the  parish,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if 
he  have  any.  Which  is  the  most  economical  plan  to  the  rate- 
payers— to  receive  the  man  for  a  few  days  in  the  hospital,  or  to 
have  to  support  him,  his  wife,  and  his  family,  for  weeks,  if  not 
months? 

While  advocating  the  maintenance  of  [a  sufficient  hospital 
accommodation  by  government,  we  would  not,  as  in  Vienna, 
lefose  the  contributions  of  the  charitable  for  hospital  purposes ; 
nor  would  we  prevent  the  establishment  and  support  by  those 
vho  wished  to  do  so^  of  hospitals  for  special  purposes,  not  com- 
prised in  the  general  hospital  system.  Thus  the  partisans  of 
homoeopathy  should  still  be  free  to  establish  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  homoeopathically,  and  the  adherents  of  any 
other  system  should  have  equal  liberty  as  regards  that  system. 
We  would  not  discourage  the  establishment  of  ophthalmic, 
orthopaedic,  or  cancer  hospitsJs.  We  would  only  insist  on  those 
about  to  establish  such  institutiohs  shewing  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  goverxunent  that  such  hospitals  were  wanted^  and  that 
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suffioient  funds  were  forthcoming  for  their  support;  hecaiue, 
when  suoh  institutions  are  established,  they  speedily  become  a 
necessity  for  those  that  apply  to  them,  who  would  suffer  were 
they  to  cease  abruptly. 

As  the  Bishop  of  London  refuses  to  consecrate  churches  not 
properly  endowed,  so  should  the  government  refuse  to  allow  of 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  hospitals  not  likely  to  be  sap- 
ported.  But  in  the  event  of  general  hospitals  being  supported 
by  a  rate,  the  charitable  would  have  more  money  at  their  disposal 
for  the  support  of  special  charities,  and  therefore  there  would  be 
less  fear  of  their  decadence. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  hospital  reform  must,  we 
think,  be  apparent  from  the  facts  we  have  adduced  in  the  previous 
pages.  Owing  to  the  very  independent  style  in  which  our  cha- 
ritable hospitals  are  conducted,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to 
obtain  all  the  information  we  could  have  desired  respecting 
them;  and  owing  to  the  number  of  heterogeneous  elements 
that  are  mixed  up  together  in  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  the 
reticence  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  we  have  been  unable  to 
eliminate  to  our  satisfaction  many  points  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospitals  connected  with  workhouses.  Enough 
however,  has  been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  hospital  accom- 
modation of  London  is  insufficient,  and  in  one  part  of  it  dis- 
gracefully bad ;  and  a  fair  case  has  been  made  out  for  institut- 
ing  further  enquiry  respecting  it,  with  a  view  to  its  total  and 
immediate  reform. 

We  hope  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  by  our  government; 
or,  if  they  are  indisposed  to  move  in  the  matter,  that  it  may 
rouse  the  energies  of  some  independent  member  of  Parliament 
More  permanent  applause  is  to  be  won  in  providing  adequate 
hospital  accommodation  on  a  secure  foundation  for  our  sick 
poor,  and  in  cleansing  that  Augean  stable,  our  workhouse 
hospital  system,  than  even  in  reforming  army  abuses,  or  in 
plucking  undeserved  laurels  from  the  brows  of  incapable  generals. 
He  who  shall  succeed  in  removing  from  England  the  stigma  of 
providing  insufficiently  for  her  sick  poor,  while  she  makes  a 
hypocritical  profession  of  superlative  charity,  and  who  shall  effect 
such  a  reformation  in  our  hospital  system  as  shall  secure  the 
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best  treatment^  and  the  most  perfect  hygienic  conditions  for  our 
sick  poor,  will  deserve  the  title  of  the  Howard  of  Hospitals. 

The  first  thing  that  is  needed  is  a  full  and  complete  return, 
by  order  of  Parliament,  shewing  the  entire  system  of  hospital 
administration  throughout  the  country,  similar  to  that  drawn  up 
by  M.  de  Watteville  by  command  of  the  French  government. 
This  admirable  report  might  serve  as  a  model  for  our  imitation, 
with  some  necessary  modifications  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
our  system  of  hospitals.  The  return  should  enumerate  the 
TEiioas  hospitals  in  the  different  towns  and  counties  of  England, 
distinguishing  the  Poor  Law  and  charitable  hospitals.  It  should 
likewise  mention  those  towns  aud  districts  that  are  unprovided 
with  hospital  accommodation,  if  such  there  be ;  it  should  give 
a  fall  detail  of  the  sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  various 
charitable  and  endowed*  hospitals,  and  of  the  expenditure  of 
each,  as  also  of  the  actual  ezpence  of  the  workhouse  hospitals, 
if  this  can  be  ascertained ;  it  should  give  the  actual  number  of 
beds,  single  and  double,  in  each  hospital,  together  with  the 
average  number  occupied  during  the  year,  the  ratio  of  beds  to 
the  population,  and  the  average  cost  per  bed ;  it  should  shew 
the  number  of  patients  treated  in  each  hospital,  distinguishing 
nudes,  females,  and  children,  and  shewing  the  average  duration 
of  their  sojourn  in  hospital,  the  mortality  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  ratio  of  patients  to  the  population,  and  the  average  cost  per 
patient;  it  should  give  a  list  of  the  employes  in  each  hospital, 
distinguishing  the  paid  from  the  unpaid. 

These  and  some  other  details  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
obtain,  would  form  the  data  bom  which  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  our  hospital  system  would  be  made  apparent, 
and  they  would  serve  to  guide  the  statesman  in  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  of  hospital  administration  probably  more  efficient 
than  that  we  have  hinted  at  as  advisable  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  endowed  hospitals,  the  Charity  Commisaion  reoeives 
afidl aceoont  of  their  inoome  and  ezpenditore. 
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ON  CATARJRHAL  PNEUMONIA  OF  INFANTS, 

By  Dr.  Trinks.* 

The  pneumonia  of  in&nts  is  regarded  by  all  physicians  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  childhood,  and  is  by  yery 
many  placed  in  this  respect  by  the  side  of  croup.  From  the 
homoeopathic  point  of  view  we  cannot  accept  this  unfaTooiable 
prognosis  of  either,  for  there  exist  in  the  homoeopathic  materia 
medica  certain  remedies  for  both.  Croup,  at  its  commenoemeDt, 
is  one  of  the  easiest  inflammations  to  cut  short ;  and  even  in  an 
extreme  case,  i¥hich  had  been  allowed  to  linger  on  by  aUopathic 
quackery,  in  which  the  allopathic  physicians  declared  tbat 
sufibcation  was  no  longer  to  be  prevented,  I  saw  a  cure  effected 
by  homoeopathic  medicines,  which  allopathy  was  unequal  to, 
eyen  by  tracheotomy,  and  which  remains  a  melancholy  in- 
iimonium  paupertatis.  This  spring  I  saw  a  child  of  very 
scrofulous  constitution  who  had  nndergone  the  operatien  of 
tracheotomy  for  a  very  bad  attack  of  croup.  It  was  rescued 
firom  death  by  croup,  but  the  wound  would  not  heal,  but  re- 
mained open,  shewing  all  the  appearances  of  tuberculous  ulcer 
ation  of  tihe  larynx  and  trachea,  with  high  fever,  &o.,  and  as  I 
learn,  the  child  has  recently  sunk  under  this  disease* 

I  believe  homoeopathy  to  possess  certain  remedies  against 
the  pneumonia  of  infants,  and  that  this  disease  would  not  be  a 
cause  of  dread  if  the  physician  can  attack  it  early  enough,  and 
it  have  not  been  allowed  to  pass  into  its  last  stage  by  improper 
treatment. 

'  We  find  a  true  picture  of  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  given 
by  the  older  physicians  ;  and  to  this  in  recent  times,  we  have 
had  in  addition  the  objective  appearances  by  which  it  is  more 
perfectly  recognizable. 

In  the  oases  which  I  have  observed,  the  disease  came  on 
suddenly,  and  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  with  strong 
fever  of  a  synoohal  type^  characterized  by  very  quiok  poke,  dry 
burning  skin,  and  great  thirst ;  the  cough  when  present  came  in 

»  From  the  Fourth  Number  of  the  6th  Vol  of  the  Emcoop.  Vtortdjaknekrifii 
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short  but  violent  fits,  while  the  little  sufferer  could  not  hreathe 
deeply,  was  mostly  of  a  dry  character,  without  any  expectoration, 
for  only  the  saliva  which  collected  in  the  mouth  was  ejected. 
In  one  case  the  cough  was  entirely  absent— a  fact  noticed  by 
otber  observers  in  very  young  children.  It  was  attended  at 
first  by  a  sharp  sonorous  cry;  at  a  later  period,  dull  stifled 
short  whimpet,  Before  the  cough  the  children  were  restless  and 
uneasy.  ThS  cough  was  excited  by  movement,  sucking,  and 
swallowing.  These  cannot  be  considered  pathognomonic  indi- 
cations, as  they  attend  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  absent  in  this. 

The  breathing  is  very  frequent  then,  varying  from  70  to  90, 
or  even  120  respirations  in  the  minute  (according  to  Gumming 
in  Froriep's  Notizen,  2l8t  Book,  No.  22) ;  it  is  superfidal, 
short,  difficult,  painful,  diaphragmatic,  and  abdominal ;  often  in* 
termpted  by  sudden  paroxysms  of  coughing ;  the  breath  is  very 
hot,  as  well  as  the  lips  and  the  whole  buccal  cavity ;  the 
nostrils  are  rapidly  moved  by  the  breath,  and  drawn  outwards. 

This  change  in  the  breathing  is  in  every  case  the  pathog* 
nomonio  indication  of  the  disease,  and  must  always  at  once  lead 
the  observer  to  its  recognition,  which  the  other  phenomena  will 
enable  him  to  confirm  with  certainty. 

The  percussion-sound  is  of  an  einpty  character  only  when 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  the  pulmonary  substance 
affected,  and  crepitation  is  not  to  be  detected  unless  the  in- 
flammation hafl  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  lung ;  besides 
these  the  strong  rattle  which  attended  the  original  oatarrfaial 
affection  (?)  is  to  be  heard,  although  in  general,  all  physical 
examinations  are  attended  with  difficulty,  if  not  rendered  im» 
possible,  owing  to  the  restlessness,  crying  and  whimpering  of  the 
children. 

The  countenance  has  an  expression  of  extreme  restlessness 
and  uneasiness ;  the  redness  of  the  face  whioh  characterized  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  ahemates  frequently  with  paleness ; 
the  eyes  have  an  extraordinary  daszling  appearance,  and  move 
restlessly ;  the  root  of  the  nose  and  angles  of  the  mouth  at  a  later 
period  are  surrounded  by  a  blue  or  violet  circle,  as  observed  by 
Billard,  and  which  I  saw  in  a  case  that  ended  fatally;  the 
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children  prefer  to  lie  upon  the  back,  and  are  restless  when  laid 
on  their  side,  in  which  posture  their  feet  are  drawn  up  to  the 
abdomen.  These  symptoms  are  associated,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  white-coated  tongue,  total  loss  of  appetite,  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  vomiting  caused  by  the  cough,  sleeplessness, 
excessive  restlessness,  or  in  older  children,  starting  up  out  of 
sleep,  slight  twitches  of  the  limbs,  and  delirium,  and  in  the  last 
stage,  sopor. 

In  the  cases  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  patients  weie 
children  of  scrofulous  parents ;  and  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  influenco  of  a  sharp  north-east  wind  during  a  rather  low 
general  temperature  in  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

I  find  in  my  diary  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  right  lung 
in  a  boy  of  two  years  of  age,  of  scrofulous  constitution,  which 
came  into  my  charge  in  the  cold  winter  of  1845.  It  was  not 
till  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  that  I  was  called  in  to  attend 
it,  when  already  a  fatal  termination  was  looked  upon  as  by  far 
the  most  probable  issue.  Two  allopathic  physicians  had  already 
employed  the  resources  they  had  at  their  command  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  improvement,  and  I  made  a  trial  of  the 
effects  of  phosphorus  to  induce  a  curative  action ;  but  even  this 
failed,  and  the  boy  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  pneumonia. 
Thd  po$t  mortem  examination  exhibited  grey  hepatization  of 
the  whole  lower  right  lung. 

A  second  case  had  a  more  favourable  termination.  E.  K.,  a 
scrofulous,  ill-fed  boy  of  sixteen  months  old,  was  exposed  in 
the  month  of  March,  1851,  to  a  sharp  north  wind  one  forenoon, 
and  was  taken  ill  the  same  afternoon.  I  saw  him  the  same 
evening,  and  found  a  rather  high  fever,  with  very  frequent  pulse, 
great  heat,  skin  hot,  and  face  red,  a  short,  unfrequent  croupy 
cough,  which  made  him  cry  and  be  restless.  The  boy  had  pre- 
viously suffered  from  an  attack  of  croop,  with  very  superficial, 
hurried  diaphragmatic  breathing,  great  restlessness,  inclination 
to  cry  and  whimper,  frequent  desire  to  drink,  &c. 

Auscultation  revealed  vesicular  crepitation,  with  coincident 
rattle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung.  The  breath,  as  well  as 
the  lips  and  mouth,  were  hot.  The  child  lay  on  his  back  with 
the  legs  drawn  up  ;  he  drank  often,  but  little  at  a  time,  and  the 
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urine  lie  pasaed  had  a  very  pungent  smell.  I  gave  a  drop  of  the 
seoond  dilation  of  Aconite  in  water  every  hour^  withoat  producing 
aoj  abatement  of  the  pneumonia  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
boors.  He  passed  a  sleepless  and  very  restless  night,  hut  the 
ferer  was  sensibly  diminished.  In  the  afternoon  I  resolved  to 
gire  Belladonna,  three  drops  of  the  third  dilution  every  three 
boms,  in  water;  and  this  medicine  had  so  beneficial  an  efiect, 
that  on  the  third  day  of  the  attack  there  was  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  respiration,  in  the  cough,  the 
poise,  and  temperature  of  the  skin ;  and  by  tbe  fourth  day  the 
improvement  had  advanced  so  much^  that  I  declared  all  danger 
oyer.  Under  the  use  of  the  same  medicine  the  child  was  cured, 
and  firee  irom  all  symptoms  upon  the  sixth  day. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year  (1865),  in  which 
inflammatory  aflTections  of  various  kinds  were  unusually  frequent, 
I  met  with  two  oases  of  this  disease  which  I  noted  in  my  diary. 

Ch.  E.,  a  hoy  of  eight  months  old,  the  son  of  scrofulous 
parents,  was  taken  out  by  its  nurse  on  a  day  when  a  cold  cutting 
east  wind  blew,  as  the  sun  shone  brightly.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  attacked  with  considerable  fever,  and  when  I  visited  him 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  disease  had  become  so 
developed  as  to  be  beyond  mistake.  The  pulse  was  very  fre- 
quent, 100  in  the  minute,  the  face  red  and  hot,  the  skin  dry  and 
hot,  the  hreath  hot,  the  respirations  75  in  the  minute,  the  thorax 
covered  with  its  dress,  shewed  by  its  short,  interrupted,  super- 
ficial, although  general  and  slight  elevation,  the  breathing  to  be 
chiefly  abdominal;  the  cough  was  short  and  dry,  causing 
whimpering,  crying,  and  restlessness,  and  excited  by  drinking 
and  movement  In  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  vesicular 
crepitation,  with  bronchial  rattle,  were  audible.  The  nurse 
foond  tbe  lips  and  mouth  very  hot,  the  tongue  had  a  white  coat, 
and  the  intestinal  evacuations  were  natural.  There  was  som- 
nolence, but  the  child  was  wakened  out  of  its  sleep  by  the  tossing 
of  the  anns  towards  one  another. 

Biagnons. — ^Inflammation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung, 
with  catarrhal  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  synochal 
fever. 

A  drop  of  the  2nd  dilution  of  Aconite  in  water  was  given 
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every  hoot.  Oa  tbe  morning  of  the  seoond  day  there  was  con- 
siderable remission  of  the  fever,  although  the  child  had  passed 
very  restless  nights^  being  constantly  wakened  oat  of  sleep  either 
by  the  cough,  or  by  drawing  itself  up  in  alarm.  There  was  oo 
change  in  the  local  symptoms. 

On  tbe  evening  of  the  seoond  day  I  observed  a  slight 
exacerbation  of  the  fever,  with  steady  continuance  of  the  local 
phenomena.  I  now  wished  to  try  what  effect  Bryonia  would 
have  upon  these  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  gave  the  child 
two  drops  of  the  second  dilution  of  this  every  two  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  remission  of  the  fever  had 
again  taken  place,  but  the  night  had  been  restless.  The  child 
had  slept  occasionally,  but  had  been  wakened  out  of  its  sleep 
by  the  cough,  although  the  starting  in  a  fright  had  not  occurred. 
.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  there  was  no  diminution 
of  the  cough  or  dyspnoda,  nor  of  the  crepitation,  of  the  affected 
portion  of  the  lung — on  the  contrary,  as  the  respirations  were 
more  frequent  (95  in  the  minute),  the  pulse  more  rapid,  tbe 
countenance  paler,  and  the  expression  more  anxious  and  restless, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  to  arrest  the  threatened 
exudation  into  the  pulmonary  cells,  I  resolved  to  give  Phos- 
phorus, of  which  medicine  the  child  got  two  drops  of  the  Srd  di- 
lution every  two  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  I  found  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs.  After  midnight  a  continuous  sleep,  a  slower 
rate  of  respiration,  and  greater  rest  had  taken  place ;  the  higb 
pulse  had  likewise  abated,  the  cough  came  seldom,  and  did  not 
appear  so  painful,  for  the  child  did  not  whimper  with  it,  and  the 
expression  of  the  eyes  and  other  features  of  the  face  was  no 
longer  so  anxious  and  disturbed,  yet  vesicular  crepitation  was 
still  audible  at  the  affected  lung.  In  the  evening  I  found  the 
improvement  proceeding,  and  so  continued  the  medicine. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  there  were  still  some  traces  of 
it  discernible.  The  breathing  was  almost  natural,  as  well  as 
the  pulse,  nor  was  there  any  vesicular  crepitation  audible,  but 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  mucous  rattie  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  There  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  general  demeanour 
of  the  child,  but  he  was  still  very  pale ;  he  took  his  nourishment 
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as  he  used  to  do,  slept  much,  the  alvine  evacuations  were 
healthy,  and  without  the  assistance  of  clysters  of  warm  water, 
which  had  been  required  during  the  attack.  I  now  left  off  the 
Phosphorus;  and  to  antagonize  the  cough,  which  was  infrequent, 
and  attended  with  much  mucous  rattle,  I  prescribed  a  grain  of 
the  drd  trituration  of  Tart.  emet.  in  water  night  and  morning, 
which  quickly  removed  all  that  remained  of  the  inflammation. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  £.  F.,  a  girl  of  nine  months  old,  of 
very  iair  complexion,  and  the  oflEspring  also  of  scrofulous 
parents.  This  was  a  very  impatient  child,  who  shewed  great 
dislike  at  the  approach  of  strangers;  the  difficulty  of  an 
examination  was  consequently  much  increased.  The  child 
would  not  remain  in  bed,  but  was  obliged  to  be  always  carried 
about  I  saw  it  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  previous  day,  when  it  was  already  affected  with 
eoryza,  it  had  been  taken  a  walk,  and  exposed  to  a  cold  east 
wind.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  symptoms  of  fever, 
with  heat  of  the  face  and  skin,  occurred,  attended  with  a  frequent 
dry  cough,  some  retching,  and  very  short  breathing.  It  spent 
the  whole  night  in  a  very  restless  way,  out  of  bed,  drinking 
ofbo,  but  little  at  a  time,  without  much  sleep,  and  screaming 
and  crying  loudly  vrith  every  cough.  The  tongue  was  covered 
with  a  white  coating ;  the  urine  passed  in  the  night  had  become 
of  a  turbid  milky  appearance,  and  was  covered  with  an  opalescent 
layer  on  the  top.  In  the  morning  I  found,  upon  making  as 
good  an  examination  as  I  could,  very  strong  synochal  fever ; 
the  pulse  was  very  quick,  165  in  the  minute,  thirsty  burning  heat 
of  the  sur&ce  and  redness  of  the  face,  white-coated  tongue,  heat 
of  the  lips  and  buccal  cavity,  hot  breath,  no  appetite,  no  dis* 
toibance  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  a  dry,  abrupt,  painful 
cough,  exciting  frequent  crying  and  whimpering,  very  frequent 
abdominal,  hurried  breathing,  with  short  inspiration  and  hasty 
expiration.  It  was  easily  perceived  by  the  sight  and  touch  that 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax  was  raised  higher  than  the  left ; 
auscultation  £rom  behind  revealed  vesicular  crepitation  and 
strong  mucous  ratde  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lower 
long.  The  previous  night  the  child  had  slept  little,  and  never 
long  at  a  time,  being  disturbed  sometimes  by  the  cough,  some- 
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times  by  slight  delirium,  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  Umb.  It  was 
in  a  most  impatient,  irritable,  peevish  temper,  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  its  attendants. 

Z>ta^;io«i>.^-Bronchial  pneumonia  of  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  left  lung. 

The  following  was  the  treatment  pursued : — ^Aconite,  2nd  di- 
lution, every  two  hours,  two  drops  at  a  time  in  water,  which,  as 
it  always  does,  allayed  the  vascular  excitement,  but  produced  no 
alteration  upon  the  local  affection.  It  was  given  for  twenty-four 
hours  only.  Bryonia  of  the  2nd  dilution,  two  drops  every  two 
hours,  did  just  as  little  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
Phosphorus  of  the  8rd  dilution,  at  the  rate  of  three  drops  every 
two  hours,  entirely  cured  the  local  affection  of  the  lung  in 
seventy- two  hours;  and  the  bronchial  affection  was  quickly 
removed  by  a  few  doses  of  Tart,  emetic. 

While  we  must  admit  that  both  the  pathology  and  pathogenesis 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  the  changes  that  occur  during  its 
course,  have  been  much  explained  by  the  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical researches,  and  further,  that  its  diagnosis  has  been 
brought  to  greater  clearness  and  certainty,  yet  by  none  of  these 
has  the  curability  of  the  disease  been  advanced  one  step  in 
recent  times ;  and  in*  spite  of  the  hair-splitting  definition  of 
catarrhal,  primary  and  secondary,  lobar  and  lobular — ^wbich 
forms  are  all  exactly  recognizable  in  the  living  subject — ^in  spite 
of  all  this,  just  as  many  die  of  this  disease  as  when  the  pathology 
and  diagnosis  were  in  obscurity.  Let  any  one  turn  up  the  most 
recent  Manual  of  Children's  diseases — as  Hennig's — and  he  will 
see  with  what  haste,  brevity,  and  poverty  the  therapeutic  portion 
is  despatched ;  how  impotent  the  therapeutic  assumptions  are. 
It  is  not  rational  empirical  medicine,  but  the  most  pitiful 
poverty-stricken  quackery. 

I  believe  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  homcBopathio 
specific  medicines,  which  operate  directly  on  the  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  will  be  attended  with  equally 
favourable  results  as  exhibited  by  croup,  even  in  its  most  per- 
fidious form,  and  in  its  latest  stage. 

We  have  just  as  little  to  expect  from  Aconite  as  from  Bryonia 
in  this  inflammatory  condition.    The  former,  indeed,  allays  the 
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fever  which  attends  the  local  inflammation ;— ^  longer  perse- 
yeranoe  in  ite  use  would  be  a  loss  of  time — ^after  the  first  it  does 
no  good  if  repeated. 

Bryonia,  a  medicine  whose  operation  upon  both  surfaces  of 
the  pleurae,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  is  equally  powerful,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
soTereign  and  certain  remedies  when  they  are  inflamed,  is  of  no 
nae  here,  as  I  have  repeatedly  experienced.  Other  homoeopathic 
practitioners  may  save  themselves  the  pains  of  making  the 
experiment  which  I  made  to  ascertain  whether  Bryonia  was  to 
be  reckoned  on  in  this  disease.  I  made  it  because  I  wished  to 
know  whether  Bryonia  was  equally  useful  in  this  inflammation 
as  in  the  other  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  tubes. 

We  must  look  upon  Belladonna  and  Phosphorus  as  the  proper 
remedies  for  this  inflammation.  According  to  my  observations^ 
Belladonna  is  indicated  when  the  disease  comes  to  be  treated  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  development ;  when  there  is  much  synochal 
fever,  and  the  local  inflammation,  so  far  from  being  arrested, 
threatens  to  extend ;  when  the  ear  detects  lively  vesicular  cre- 
pitation in  the  affbcted  part,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  exudation, 
and  consequently  no  hepatization  of  the  lungs  has  taken  place. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Belladonna  is  able  to  cut  short  the 
inflammation,  and  so  to  terminate  alone  the  whole  morbid  process. 

Whether  Phosphorus  can  be  given  with  effect  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  attack,  I  have  no  observations  from  which 
I  can  draw  a  conclusion.  I  have  given  it  with  effect  only  after 
the  synochal  fever  had  been  allayed  by  Aconite,  and  after  the 
fruitless  administration  of  Bryonia,  before  the  local  inflam- 
mation had  produced  hepatization  of  the  lung,  but  threatened 
to  do  so  when  the  cough  was  frequent,  abrupt,  painful,  and  dis- 
tressmg,  the  respiration  short,  hurried,  superficial;  when  the 
anxiety,  restlessness,  whimpering,  thirst,  and  sleeplessness  were 
on  the  increase ;  when  the  countenance  was  pale  and  fallen,  the 
poise  not  so  hard,  but  accelerated  and  more  frequent  Whether 
this  medicine  is  of  use  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  red  has 
passed  into  the  grey  hepatization,  must  be  determined  by  further 
observations. 
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The  diet  is  easily  managed.  Infants  at  the  breast  take  the 
milk  of  their  mother  or  nurse,  while  older  children,  when  there 
is  no  diarrhcea  present,  may  have  milk  and  water ;  and  if  there 
is,  gruel  and  such  like  food.  The  desire  for  more  solid  food 
does  not  return  till  after  the  disease  has  been  subdued. 


A  CASE  OF  SPONTANEOUS  CUBE  OF  EMPYEMA, 

By  Dr.  Acworth. 

Miss  G.  P.,  now  set  12,  came  under  my  care  eighteen  months 
ago,  on  account  of  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis.  From  these 
she  recovered,  more  or  less  speedily,  by  the  help  of  Aconite, 
Bryonia,  &c.,  from  all  except  the  last  severe  attack,  which  was 
not  so  easily  subdaed.  In  this,  indeed,  the  symptoms  proved 
so  obstinate  as  to  seem  to  baffle  all  homoeopathic  treatment. 
But  then  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  this  attack  the  pleura  also 
became  involved.  Along  with  the  utmost  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  mucous  rales  that  made  themselves  heard  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  chest  (and  at  one  time  even  hasmoptysis  too), 
there  was  very  great  pain,  as  well  as  dulness,  extending  from 
below  the  right  scapula  downwards.  The  pain,  though  not 
acute,  was  intense ;  and,  on  examination  of  its  site,  there  could 
be  little  question  of  pleuritic  effusion  having  taken  place. 
Gradually  the  dulness  attendant  thereupon  invaded  the  whole 
right  side  of  the  chest,  till,  even  immediately  below  the  clavicle 
percussion  gave  but  a  leaden  sound,  and  the  respiratory  mnrmar 
became  indistinguishable.  During  this  desperate  state  of  things 
(which  medicines  seemed  unable  to  relieve),  the  patient  sat 
propped  up  in  bed,  harassed  by  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  and  wasted  latterly  by  hectic 
fever.  At  last,  after  long  continued  pain,  what  seemed  an 
abscess  might  be  seen  to  point  between  the  angles  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ribs.  Was  this  external?  or  was  it  the  effasion 
making  itself  a  way  through  the  parietes  of  the  chest  ?  This  ques- 
tion time  would  very  quickly  solve.  I  ought  to  state  here,  that 
at  no  time  in  this  case  was  the  condition  of  the  lungs  supposed 
to  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  idea  of  tapping  the  chest    So 
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matteiB  went  on  firom  day  to  day,  till  the  patient  waB  reduced  to 
such  a  slato  as  well  might  make  her  reoovery  Beem  hopeless: 
It  appeared  hardly  possible  she  oould  long  survive  the  bursting 
of  the  abscess.  Unf<^tanately,  jost  at  the  moment  this  was 
looked  for.  I  was  obliged,  to  leave  home  for  several  days>  and  to 
trost  my  patient  to  the  care  of  a  friend.  During  this  time  the 
abscess  burst*  making  way  for  the  discharge  of  large  quantities 
of  pus,  or  what,  aooording  to  my  informant*  less  resembled  pus 
than  pamleiU  effaaion.  Judging  by  the  account  be  furnished 
me  with,  there  oould  not  have  been,  less,  I  should  say^  of  this 
dischazge,  than  at  least  two  or  three  pints,  from  first  to  last,  the 
latter  part  of  which,  to  use  his  words,  seemed,  as  it  were, 
jnmg^ed  ai0ay.  On  my  return  the  orifice  was  so  far  closed  that 
I  dared  not  disturb  the  healing  process  for  the  gratification  of 
my  curiosity,  for  which,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  the  less 
excuse,  as  the  closinre  was  not  looked  upon  as  permanent.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  so — most  completely.  The  opting 
healed  without  any  let  or  hindrance ;  and  though,  at  the  time  the 
matter  found  an  outlet,  the  constitutional  irritation  set  np  was 
SQch  as  to  make  the  patient  s  life  despaired  of,  yet  gradually  all 
bad  symptoms  passed  away ;  the  fever  subsided — the  general 
health  improved — the  difficulty  of  breathing  grew  daily  less  and 
lees-'the  respiratory  murmur,  in  the  course  of  time,  returned — 
and  now,  at  this  present  moment  that  I  writo,  the  symmetry  of 
the  chest  is  so  far  restored,  that  any  difierence  between  its  two 
sidea  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  detect.  The  patient,  since 
her  recovery,  has  suffered  from  catarrh,  and  slight  bronchitic 
attacks,  but,  in  spite  of  these,  she  goes  out  in  all  weathers,  and 
is  stronger,  and  healthier,  and  a  great  deal  fatter,  than  she  ever 
ivaa  befose^ 

The  medicines  I  used  with  most  advantage  in  her  case,  during 
the  latt^  stage  of  tbe  complaint  (at  least,  so  I  thought),  were 
Solphur  and  Silioea.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  as  the 
patient  had  been  unaccustomed  to  animal  food  for  some  months 
previously  to  the  time  of  my  attending  her,  I  thought  it  best  to 
make  no  great  change  in  her  fare ;  but,  even  while  the  copious 
discharge  was  going  on,  supported  her  mainly  by  such  things 
^  milk  and  eggs,  and  farinaceous  food. 
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Note  by  Dr.  Dudgeon. — ^A  case  analogous  to  that  recorded 
by  Dr.  Aoworth  occurred  recently  in  my  own  practice.  A  married 
woman,  head  nurse  in  a  gentleman's  family,  had  been  frequendy 
under  my  care  for  occasional  coughs  and  colds.  About  the 
autumn  of  1854  she  became  affected  with  a  cough,  dry  and 
hacking,  that  would  not  yield  to  any  remedies  employed,  bat 
continued  to  get  worse  and  worse.  The  breathing  became  short, 
she  grew  thin,  bowel  complaint  set  in,  and  almost  constant 
sickness.  The  breath  became  extremely  foetid ;  the  whole  of 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  especially  at  its  lower  part,  was  the 
seat  of  almost  constant  pain.  She  got  little  or  no  sleep  at 
night,  and  then  only  by  lying  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her 
head,  and  on  her  back  or  belly.  I  carefully  examined  her  chest, 
and  diagnosed  empyema  of  the  left  side  of  her  chest.  I  ordered 
her  to  her  native  air,  where  she  improved  considerably ;  but  after 
three  months*  residence  there  she  returned  to  the  family  of  her 
employer.  Her  symptoms  rapidly  became  as  before,  and  indeed 
"worse.  The  breathlessness  increased ;  she  had  no  sleep  at  night; 
the  sickness  was  excessive,  hardly  allowing  her  to  eat  anything; 
she  had  hectic  and  very  frequent  diarrhoea.  I  formed  a  very 
unfavourable  prognosis  of  the  case,  and  did  not  even  think  it 
would  avail  to  remove  her  again  to  her  native  air.  Her  weak- 
ness, emaciation,  and  breathlessness  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  pretty  evident  she  could  not  last  long.  When  things 
were  at  the  worst,  one  night  she  was  seized  with  unusual  pains 
in  the  stomach,  and  intense  sickness.  She  threw  up  nearly  a 
basonfiil  of  pure  pus,  after  many  painftil  efforts,  and  felt,  as  she 
said,  immediately  relieved,  and  able  to  breathe  freely  again. 
She  had  no  more  vomiting,  but  the  following  morning  passed  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  by  stool.  Aft;er  that  she  continued  to 
improve,  pick  up  flesh  and  strength,  and  is  now  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  health,  being  just  about  to  be  confined  of  a  second 
child,  after  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  since  the  first  child 
was  bom. 

The  remedies  used  in  this  case  were  Arsenic,  Hepar,  Silicea, 
and  China,  principally.  How  the  pus  found  its  way  into  the 
stomach,  I  could  not  ascertain,  as  the  "  verification  of  the  diag- 
nosis "  by  post  mortem  examination  was  prevented  by  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient. 
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Medical  Notes  and  Refiections.    By  Sm  Henry  Holland, 

Bart,  M.P.     did  Edition,  1855. 
Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.    By  Henry  Holland,  MD. 

The  extensive  popularity  of  these  volumes,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  allusions 
they  contain  to  homoeopathy,  justify,  if  they  do  not  demand  a 
notice  of  them  in  this  Journal,  even  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  their  contents.  Their  large  circulation  is  doubtless  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  reputation  of  their  author,  and  to 
the  enticing  character  of  the  subjects  selected  for  remarks. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  is  every  inch  a  physician,  and  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  His  periods  are  set  to  the  toll  of  a  well-appointed 
chariot;  he  illustrates  obscure  points  in  medicine  by  copious 
Greek  quotations,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  joke  is  conveyed 
by  a  reference  to  Terence  or  Juvenal.  His  table  of  contents, 
''On  Medical  Evidence,"  "On  Hereditary  Disease,"  "  Method  of 
Inquiry  into  Contagion,"  "  On  Diseases  commonly  occurring 
but  once  in  life,"  &c.  &c.,  reads  like  a  catalogue  of  a  bachelor  s 
effects,  from  the  utter  incongruity  of  the  objects,  such  as  "  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature,"  a  specimen  of  Labrador  Spar,  two  boot 
jacb, ''  The  Bake  s  Progress,"  "  Judith  and  Holofemes,"  and 
"The  Storming  of  Seringapatam ;"  and  it  makes  the  same  im- 
pression on  the  mind  in  so  &r  as  it  suggests  the  conclusion, 
that  as  in  the  bachelor's  apartment  nothing  came  there  from  the 
npholsterer,  but  each  separate  article  had  been  bought  for  its 
o^sake,  and  from  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  possessor; 
80  our  author  must  have  felt  a  special  interest,  and  believed 
himself  to  possess  peculiar  thoughts  upon  these  various  topics 
of  universal  interest,  otherwise  he  never  would  have  selected 
them  out  of  notes  and  observations  extending  over  nearly  forty 
yeaiB  of  practice  as  the  subjects  of  his  observations ;  and  we 
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natarally  expect  that  so  great  a  man  writing  so  entirely  con  amore 
will  mark  all  his  chapters  with  the  impress  of  his  individuality. 
We  fear  that  in  this  expectation  the  reader  will  he  disappointed, 
and  discover  an  unusual  ahsence  of  originality,  as  well  as  of 
exactness,  throughout  the  whole  work.  The  very  miscellaneoas 
and  vague  character  of  all  the  chapters  renders  it  hopele^  to 
attempt  any  satisfactory  arrangement  in  our  own  remarks ;  ve 
must  he  content  to  act  the  part  of  the  auctioneer,  and  to  make 
our  observations,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  order  of  the 
catalogue,  passing  from  Goldsmith  to  bootjacks,  and  thence  to 
Seringapatam. 

The  chapter  on  medical  evidence  stands  first  in  the  list,  and 
is  thought  by  the  author  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  it 
appears  in  both  the  volumes ; — to  it,  then,  let  us  first  direct  our 
attention. 

•  "  Look  at  what  is  necessary,"  he  exclaims,  "  in  strict  reasoii 
to  attest  the  action  and  value  of  a  new  remedy  or  method  of 
treatment ; — ^the  identity  or  exact  relation  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  employed ;  a  right  estimate  of  the  habits  and  temperament, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment; 
allowance  for  the  many  modifications  depending  on  close  com- 
bination; quality  of  the  medicine  and  time  of  use;  dne 
observation  of  the  indirect  or  secondary,  as  well  as  direct  ^ects; 
and  such  observations  applied  not  to  one  organ  6r  fimction 
alone,  but  to  the  many  which  constitute  the  material  of  life. 
All  these  things,  and  yet  more,  are  essential  to  the  completeness 
of  the  testimony.  All  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  reached;  and 
hence  the  inevitable  imperfections  of  medicine  as  a  science." 

This  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  sort  of  talk  by  whibh  the 
so-called  medical  philosopheris  attempt  to  put  homoeopathy  oat 
of  court  by  raising  a  fiedse  issue ;  and  it  sounds  so  plausible 
that  it  deceives  many  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  search  into 
the  exact  import  of  the  language,  and  bring  it  to  the  test  of 
common  sense.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  struck,  not  less  with 
its  vagueness  than  with  its  fallacy.  In  the  first  sentence  two 
widely  difierent  problems  are  proposed,  as  if  they  were  quite  the 
same — viz.,  to  test  the  value  of  a  new  remedy  or  method  of 
treatment.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  value  of  a  new  remedy 
may  b9  tested  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  value  of  a  method 
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of  tieotment  ;*— sapposing  by  method  of  treatment  a  system  in- 
vol?ing  a  principle  be  meant.  The  idea  of  method  of  cure, 
howerer,  is  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight  as  he  charges  the  public 
jnry  upon  the  difficulties  of  coming  to  a  decision.  He  rests  his 
case  entirely  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  a  given  remedy  and  a  consequent  recovery. 
And  what  a  jumble  of  difficulties  we  meet !  Firsts  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  subjects  on  whom  the  experiment  is  made  are  never 
the  same ;  then  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  remedy ;  and  lastly,  that  the  indirect  or  secondary 
effects  are  to  be  observed.  To  all  this  a  very  simple  answer 
may  be  given.  It  is  quite  within  the  achievement  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  sciences  to  secure  the  identity  of  the  substance 
given — let  us  suppose  a  salt  of  mercury — and  the  dose ;  and  it 
is  equally  possible  to  select  cases,  which,  although  differing  in 
everything  else,  all  agree  in  some  special  point,  on  which,  if  we 
only  knew  what  remedy  it  was  required  to  test,  we  might  decide 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  we  attain  on  a  large  number  of  estab- 
lished matters  of  science,  on  which  we  daily  trust  our  lives ; 
each,  for  example,  as  the  elasticity  of  steel,  and  the  durability 
of  oak.  We  may  not  be  able  to  state  the  preoiBe  law  of  either, 
or  the  exact  limits,  much  less  all  the  causes  and  conditions; 
bat  within  certain  limits  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  steel  is 
elastic,  and  oak  durable ;  and  so  we  can  say,  that  given  an  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  oertain  remedies  will  cure  it,  notwith- 
standing the  dissimilarity  of  constitution  between  the  individuals, 
and  notwithstanding  certain  exceptioim  to  the  rule,  all  of  which 
we  may  not  know.  But  to  test  our  remedy,  we  must  know  it; 
that  is,  unless  we  have  some  a  priori  method  to  induoe  us  to 
select,  and  steadily  persevere  in  trying  remedies  having  a  special 
relation  to  the  disease,  there  is  no  chance  of  our  making  expe- 
nments  in  so  large  a  scale  as  to  obviate  the  objections  raised  by 
8ir  H.  Holland.  In  shorty  the  '*  a  posHori"  proof  becomes 
possible  after  the  *' a  priori''  method  has  been  established;  and 
so,  while  we  ftilly  agree  with  our  author  that  so  long  as 
medicine  had  no  principle  to  guide  it,  it  was  and  could  not  but 
be  essentially  unscientific,  now  that  we  have  a  law  the  reproadi 
is  removed.    The  numerical  method,  which  has  been  the  source 
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of  soeptioisin  in  the  old  school  of  medicine,  is  onr  secority* 
All  it  has  done  for  them  is  th^  establishment  of  certain  fixed 
relations  between  different  morbid  actions,  as  the  deposition  of 
tnberolee  in  the  langs  taking  place  in  fonr  cases  out  of  five  when 
they  were  found  in  any  other  organ ;  but  for  us  it  has  established, 
that  there  is  a  fixed  relationship  between  the  laws  of  morbid 
action  and  the  curative  power  of  remedies. 

When  we  know  as  a  fact,  that  out  of  a  thousand  cases  of 
severe  inflammatory  sore  throat,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  re- 
covered in  a  shorter  time  than  the  records  of  medical  treatment 
could  have  led  us  to  expect,  under  the  administration  of  Bella- 
donna and  Mercurius,  given  in  every  case  in  nearly  the  same 
quantity,  does  not  the  vague  language  of  the  learned  baronet 
shrivel  into  something  very  like  nonsense  ?  And  does  not  the 
relation  between  the  remedies  and  the  recoveries  assume  the 
indubitable  character  of  a  positive  and  undeniable  cure  of  the 
one  by  the  other  ?  So  much  for  chapter  first  of  both  these 
volumes. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  series  of  essays  upon 
Mental  Physiology,  which  contain  much  suggestive  materials  for 
speculation  and  enquiry.  The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows : — 
''  Effects  of  Mental  Attention  on  Bodily  Organs,"  "  On  Mental 
Consciousness  in  its  relation  to  Time  and  Succession,"  "  On 
Time  as  an  element  in  Mental  Fuootions,"  *'  On  Sleep,"  "  On 
the  relation  of  Dreaming  to  Insanity,  &c.,"  "  On  the  Memory, 
as  effected  by  Age  or  Disease,"  ''  On  the  Brain  as  a  Double 
Organ,"  **  On  Phrenology,"  "  On  Instincts  and  Habits,"  and 
lastly,  ^'  On  the  present  state  of  Inquiry  into  the  Nervons 
System." 

We  should  certainly  have  inverted  the  order  of  this  enume- 
ration, for  all  the  topics  relate  to  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  seems  natural  to  precede  any  consideration 
pf  the  obscure  points  involved  in  discussing  these  mysteries  of 
oui.  frame,  by  an  accurate  survey  of  the  exact  amount  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  seat.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  casting  our  net  at  the  tail  of  the  stream,  and  hauling  upwards 
to  its  commeincement. 
.    There  arje  two  distinct  methods  of  investigating  the  functions 
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of  the  oeeebral  and  nervous  systems — the  one  from  within,  the 
other  from  without.  We  may  begin  with  the  faot  of  oonseious- 
ness,  and  pursue  its  relation  to  such  physiological  oonditions  as 
deep,  time,  as  an  element  in  natural  functions,  &o. ;  or  we  may 
begin  with  observations  on  the  outlying  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  by  experimental  investigation  of  the  nerves  of 
amsation  sod  voluntary  motion,  advance  towards  the  centre  till 
we  arrive  at  the  confines  of  oonsciousness,  where  all  saoh 
observations  are  arrested.  To  attempt  to  give  uiy  summary  of 
the  results  of  physiological  researches,  would  be  at  once  absurd 
and  presumptuous ;  nor  do  we  find  anything  of  tlie  kind  in  this 
volume.  All  we  meet  with  is  an  allusion  to  cextain  well 
ascertained  fiu^,  and  many  vague  conjectures  as  to  what  future 
observers  may  discover.  Most  of  the  problems  suggested  are 
of  a  kind  whidi  rather  invite  the  other  method  of  iavestigation, 
and  so  by  it  we  shall  chiefly  allow  oursdves  to  be  guided  in  the 
labyzindi  into  wfaidi  our  author  leads  us. 

The  two  facts,  from  one  or  other  of  which  all  reasoning  must 
start,  are  the  perceptions  of  our  own  minds,  our  impulses,  our 
moods,  our  memory,  &c.,  and  our  p^^eption  of  objects  outside 
of  us.  Beyond  these  two  is  no  point  de  depart  conceivable ; 
sod  hence  it  is  that  we  must  be  brought  to  a  standstill  at  once, 
when  we  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 
We  cannot  observe  the  dreams  of  another  person,  we  cannot  in- 
Testigate  our  own ;  so  that  anything  like  a  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  dreams  is  imposmble ; — still,  the  subject  of  sleep  and  dream- 
ing is  so  important,  that  we  would  fain  push  a  little  way  into  it, 
ind  ihe  hints  we  meet  with  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

Sleep  may  be  either  general  or  partial,  perfect  or  imperfect. 
If  the  human  frame  be  likened  to  a  republic,  consisting  of 
nameions  states,  independent  of  (me  another  in  so  far  as  local 
goveenmeot  is  concerned,  but  capable  of  general  or  congressional 
action  in  regard  to  other  countries,  we  may  represent  sleep  in  its 
ordinary  degree  as  the  cessation  of  all  such  activity.  The 
sleeper  is  dead  to  the  world ;  he  no  longer  acts  upon  it,  but  it 
acts  upon  him.  The  changes  required  to  sustain  his  life  and 
e&ergy  go  on  with  unimpaired  or  increased  force  and  regularity ; 
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and  as  these  changes  depend  on  the  integrity  and  wakefulness 
of  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  manifest  that  they,  at 
least,  cannot  submit  to  the  influence  of  sleep.  To  prove  the 
rule  by  the  exception,  we  may  quote  a  case  where  sleep  seems 
to  have  invaded  the  nerves  of  respiration.  It  is  thus  reported 
in  Sir  C.  BeU  s  work  ("  Bell  on  the  Nerves,"  p.  425)  :— 

"  Mr. ,  surgeon,  called  on  me  to  hold  some  conversation 

on  his  own  case.  He  attributed  his  unhappy  condition  to  a 
malignant  fever,  with  erysipelas,  during  which  there  had  been 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  calomel,  as  much  as  80  grains  at  one 
dose,  which  cured  him ;  but  he  thought  it  left  him  subject  to  a 
gastric  affection  with  chronic  inflammation.  However  that  may 
be,  this  is  his  present  condition.  On  falling  asleep,  just  at  the 
moment  when  volition  and  sensibility  cease,  the  involuntary 
motions  also  stop,  with  a  sensation  of  death,  under  which  he 
wakes  generally  convulsed.  His  medical  friends  have  sat  hy 
him  and  watched  him,  and  they  have  found  that  when  sleep  is 
overpowering  him,  the  breathing  becomes  slower  and  weaker; 
the  heart  and  pulse  also  fall  low,  and  cease  to  beat  as  sleep 
comes  on ;  and  after  a  short  time  he  awakes  in  terror." 

Such  would  be  our  nightly  condition  if  sleep  overwhelmed 
the  nerves  of  respiration  as  it  does  the  brain.  We  may,  then, 
safely  assume  that  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  always 
awake.  It  is  a  very  diflBcult  and  important  enquiry  to  determine 
what  these  perpetual  sentinels  of  life  are.  Do  the  nerves  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  do  the  parts  of  the  spinal  chord  whence 
they  arise  partake  of  sleep  ?  or  is  this  ftinction  confined  to  the 
brain  ?  The  former  view  is  supported  by  many  analogies,  and 
will,  perhaps,  explain  a  fact  familiar  to  all  physicians — that 
many  patients,  although  apparently  in  a  profound  sleep,  as  far 
as  utter  unconsciousness  of  an  external  world  is  concerned, 
never  have  the  feeling  of  repose,  but  complain  of  a  sense  of 
restless  uneasiness  of  the  spine,  which  haunts  them  like  a  dream 
the  whole  of  the  night.  It  may  be,  that  the  normal  state  of 
sleep  is  a  lessened  degree  of  consciousness  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  under  the  influence  of  volition.  That  many 
reflex  actions,  besides  the  purely  involuntary,  go  on  in  this 
state  is  certain.     The  partial  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
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voluntary  motion^  the  steady  action  of  the  sphincters,  which  is 
arrested  by  death  and  some  powerful  narcotics,  is  evidence  of  this, 
in  what  we  may  call  every  night  life ;  while  we  have  abundance  of 
examples  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  combined  muscular  efforts 
daring  sleep ;  as  when  a  coachman  drives  his  stage  dozing  the 
whole  way — ^an  occurrence  now,  perhaps,  uncommon,  but  frequent 
enoogh  in  the  old  days  of  the  night  mail.  Then  we  have  som- 
nambulism in  all  its  degrees.  If  the  opinion  which  is  now 
most  fashionable  among  physiologists  be  correct,  that  the  cere- 
bellnm  is  the  organ  of  associated  muscular  movements,  it  might 
offer  a  very  simple  explanation  of  sleep  walking  to  suppose  this 
part  of  the  brain  to  be  awake  while  all  the  rest  is  asleep.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  of  importance  to  recognize  the  facts,  that 
sleep  is  never  universal,  and  that  we  cannot  yet  define  the  limits 
of  its  influence  upon  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  never  universal — ^is  it  ever  perfect?  Does  it  ever 
annihilate  for  the  time  all  intercourse  in  both  directions  between 
the  sleeps  and  the  world  ?  There  are  strong  facts  against  the 
affinnative  position — facts  which  seem  to  compel  the  belief  that 
even  in  the  deepest  stupor  there  are  channels  by  which  the 
external  world  produces  its  impressions  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  person  who  seems  utterly  insensible. 

If  we  agree  with  our  author  in  considering  the  stupor  induced 
by  pressure  on  the  brain  as  differing  from  ordinary  sleep  only  in 
degree,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  sleep  of  over-tired  nature  and  that  of 
apoplexy,  and  we  can  establish  the  persistence  of  the  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions  even  in  the  deepest  stupor,  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  sleep  ever  being  so  absolute 
as  to  destroy  all  consciousness.  The  case  we  put  in  as  proof 
rests  upon  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Abercromby,  and  is 
thos  related  by  himself: — 

"  A  child  of  four  years  of  age  underwent  the  operation  of 
trepanning,  tffhiie  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor  from  a  fracture 
of  the  skull.  After  his  recovery  he  retained  no  recollection 
either  of  the  operation  or  the  accident;  yet  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  during  the  delirium  of  a  fever ^  he  gave  his  mother  an 
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exact  description  of  the  operation,  of  the  persons  present,  their 
dresd,  and  many  other  minute  particulars." 

If,  then,  in  a  sleep  of  morbid  intensity  it  is  proved  that  im- 
pressions took  place  which  were  afterwards  remembered,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  in  ordinary  sleep  the  mind  is  supplied  by 
hidden  rills  of  sensation  which  become  the  source  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  emotions  and  cogitations,  mostly  beyond  the  power  of 
recall,  but  mingled  in  the  texture  of  the  mind  as  it  is  woven  on 
the  loom  of  time. 

Where  thera  is  memory  there  must  have  been  attention — at 
least,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  perceive  an 
impression ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  even  in  the  profoundest 
sleep,  attention  is  never  wholly  absent.  This  accounts  for  tbe 
consciousness  during  sleep  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  also  for  the 
very  singular  fact  that  the  slightest  noise  of  a  kind  requiring 
the  attention,  will  waken  a  sleeper  who  withstands  the  loudest 
uproar,  if  it  does  not  affect  him  personally.  We  know  of  an 
officer  whose  duty  required  him  to  be  on  the  alert  against  a 
surprise  during  the  late  siege,  who  was  awakened  by  the  first 
discharge  of  a  rifle,  while  sleeping  through  the  roar  of  all  the 
batteries  of  cannon,  in  utter  unconsciousness.  With  the  large 
artillery  he  had  no  business,  but  he  had  with  the  musketry. 
Such  examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  It  is  enough 
if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  in  sleep  we  do  not  part  with  either 
attention  or  memory. 

This,  then,  is  "  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of."  They 
are  the  lines  drawn  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  mind  by  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  body.  Most  frequently  these  lines 
arrange  themselves  into  figures  purely  fantastic,  one  figure 
breaking  in  upon  another  like  an  unsuccessful  photographic 
picture ;  at  other  times,  under  the  influence  of  causes  which 
affect  the  nervous  system,  such  as  opiates,  the  images  assume 
more  distinct  arrangement,  and  are  impressed  more  permanently, 
so  as  not  only  to  become  objects  of  waking  recollection,  bat  to 
remain  so  vivid  as  to  conftise  the  mind,  and  to  defy  all  efforts  to 
adjust  them  to  their  proper  significance.  Thus  we  perceive  how 
readily  the  indulgence  in  drugs  which  produce  intense  and 
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pleasant  dreams,  saoh  as  opium  and  cannabis  indica^  beoome 
the  fertile  cause  of  insanity ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conoeive  a 
more  perfect  realization  of  universal  madness  than  would  be 
presented  by  the  world  of  sleepers  nsing,  and  acting  each  his 
own  particular  dream.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  victim  of 
delidom  tremens :  he  is  possessed  literally  by  horrible  dreams. 
Fortunately,  we  can  avoid  the  causes  we  know  to  install  dreams 
in  the  place  of  reason ; — ^for  the  most  part,  they  are  poisons  in 
the  blood,  perturbing  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

But  far  short  of  any  such  intense  disturbances  as  to  oonsti- 
tate  p^manent  illusions  after  sleep,  we  may  recognise  as  a  cause 
of  disagreeable  dreams  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood 
which  prevents  it  supplying  the  proper  materials  for  the  nightly 
regeneration  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  uxurefireshing 
sleep  in  many  fevers ;  probably  from  the  retention  of  secretions 
which  the  emunctuories  are  disqualified  for  removing.  And 
another  frequent  cause  of  imperfect  sleep  and  distressing  dreams, 
is  the  insufficient  quantity  as  well  as  the  impaired  quality  of  the 
vital  fluid.  Many  a  restless  night  is  caused  by  going  supperless  to 
bed,  and  in  the  present  day,  when  out  of  opposition  to  late  din: 
ners,  the  delicate  members  of  a  family  are  relegated  by  their 
abstinence-enforcing  medical  attendant  to  a  meagre  early  meal; 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of  an  easier  digestion 
are  not  countervailed  by  the  starving  of  the  nervous  system 
deprived  of  its  food  during  its  time  of  repose.  We  can  testify 
from  frequent  experience  to  the  advantage  of  a  moderate  but 
substantial  supper,  in  procuring  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  for 
peisoDs  who  out  of  respect  to  some  code  of  health,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  religiously  abstaining  from  tasting  food  for  some 
bonrs  before  going  to  bed. 

Besides  the  confused  shadows  left  upon  the  mind  by  ordinary 
dreams,  and  the  intense  ones  imprinted  there  by  morbid  states 
of  the  blood,  there  is  another  class  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
interest  and  speculation,  but  which  would  lead  us,  if  the  subject 
were  pursued,  into  the  wide  wastes  of  mesmerism.  We  allude 
to  dreams  which  have  a  distinct  relation  to  the  external  world, 
presenting  to  the  sleeper  pictures  of  distant  objects.  Whether 
it  be  possible  Qver  to  include  this  subject  in  any  purely  scientific 
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treatise,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  spirit  with  which  it  is 
pursued  by  those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  it.     Mesmerism 
may  be  said  to  have  advanced  to  such  a  point  as  to  demand 
recognition  by  all  writers  on  physiology  as  well  as  psychology, 
and  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  of  the  latter  have  frankly 
acknowledged  this,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  we  re- 
ceive impressions  from  the  external  world  by  other  channels  than 
the  senses.     This  is  a  great  step,  and  one  which  opens  the  door  to 
endless  speculation  and  enquiry^  and  this  is  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  sleep  and  dreams.     It.is  notorious  how  much 
influence,  for  example,  atmospheric  causes  have  upon  the  entire 
phenomena  of  sleep.    Now  if  the  only  esseiitial  difference,  viewed 
from  the  psychological  pointy  between  sleeping  and  waking,  be 
that  in  the  former  we  cannot  control  the  impressions  made  by 
external  causes,  but  must  permit  them  to  scrawl  ^heir  signatures 
on  the  mind  at  random,  while  when  awake  we  can  repress  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  the  same  ever-acting  influences  would 
tend  to  evoke;  it  is  manifest  that  these  impressions  may  still  be 
made,  and  enter  unconsciously   into  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
mind's  growth  and  structure.     It  is  in  this  way  we  may  probably 
explain  the  national  differences  of  the  modes  of  thought  observ- 
able over  the  globe.     How  large  a  portion  of  the  solar  light  goes 
to  form  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  "  the  children  of  the 
sun"  in  eastern  and  southern  latitudes,  is  a  question  fertile  of 
speculation,  and  one  which  when  satisfactorily  resolved,  may 
account  for  many  perplexing  perversities  in  oriental  philosophy 
and  religion.    It  is  along  this  line  of  enquiry,  where,  every  now 
and  then,  physiology  and  psychology  intersect,  that  Mesmer  s 
temple  stands,  and  we  can  only  express  an  earnest  hope  that  bis 
votaries  may  strive  after  a  [philosophical  method  of  pursuing 
their  investigations ;  and  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing 
our  regret  that  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest  to  all  thoughtful 
minds,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  medical  pursuits,  should 
have  been  degraded  to  such  base  purposes  as  to  have  become  a 
scandal  and  reproach,  instead   of  an  honourable   ally.     The 
extravagancies  and  follies  perpetrated  by  men  calling  themselves 
physicians,  especially  in  America,  is  enough  to  make  one  blush 
for  their  profession.     How  any  sane  man  can  for  a  single  hour 
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give  himself  up  to  the  delusion  of  spirit-rapping,  is  only  explic- 
able by  presuming  on  his  part  a  total  ignorance  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  both  of  psychology  and  physiology,  hut  that  physicians 
should  patronise  instead  of  explainingthe  fallacies,  seems  almost 
incredible.    What  are  the    alleged  facts?    simply  these,  that 
certain  persons  hear  certain  sounds,  and  that  they  cannot  detect  a 
physical  cause  for  them.    Well,  what  of  that?     If  these  noises 
have  an  objective  reality,  if  they  are  caused  by  vibrations  of  air 
from  an  impulse  given  to  a  piece  of  wood,  the  thing  that  gives 
this  impulse,  must  be  a  thing,  that  is,  must  possess  the  first  attri- 
bute of  matter,  impenetrability ;  otherwise  it  could  not  act  upon 
natter;  if  it  be  impenetrable  it  must  have  extension  and  form,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  spirit,  which  is  defined  as  being  without  material 
qualities.    If  a  spirit  be  assumed,  and  we  may  freely  admit  the 
pres^ce  of  spirits  to  any  amount,  the  objection  to  their  turbulent 
activity  is  simply  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  whole  course  of  obser- 
vation has  more  and  more  unequivocally  demonstrated  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  spirit,  the  only  one  we  know  about,  the  human  spirit, 
active  enough,  and  mischievous  enough,  in  all  conscience,  is  quite 
powerless  to  act  upon  any  form  of  matter  without  the  intervention 
of  a  nervous  system.   To  prove  the  connexion  of  the  noise  with  a 
spirit,  those  who  believe  in  it  must  first  prove  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  on  other  grounds,  and  then  how  being  there  without  nerve, 
muscle  or  bone,  it  taps.     But  how  much  simpler  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  if  we  assume  the  whole  a£fair  to  be  a  subject- 
tive  illusion  of  the  sense  of  hearing.     That  it  should  happen  to 
several  persons  at  once,  is  no  argument  against  it.     We  know 
how  contagious  tremors  of  the  nervous  sytem  are — ^we  know  for 
eiample  that  on  one  occasion  at  a  factory,  a  girl  was  seized  with 
convulsions  from  the  fright  given  by  a  mouse  put  into  her  bosom, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  no  less  than  twenty- three  women  and  a  man 
were  labouring  under  similar  convulsions,^  and  if  such  pertur- 
bations of  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system  propagate  themselves 
to  those  around  so  rapidly,  why  may  not  a  similar  extension  take 
place  in  perturbations  of  a  nerve  of  sensation  ?   Once  admit  this, 
and  all  mystery  vanishes. 

*  Romberg  on  diaeases  oC  the  nervoas  system,  vol.  II.  p.  179. 
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The  traDfiidon  from  the  eabject  of  sleep  to  that  ci  habit  and 
instinct  seems  natnral,  for  by  habit  sleep  is  maoh  controlled 
and  modified ;  and  in  our  observations  we  shall  indode  what  we 
have  to  say  upon  hereditary  disease,  although  this  is  treated  by 
the  author  in  his  other  volume  by  itself.  But  the  disjunction 
seems  unnatural,  especially  when  we  meet  at  the  outset  with  the 
remark,  that  hereditary  peculiarities  are  much  more  firequendy 
met  with  in  the  organs  of  animal,  than  of  organic  life. 

The  origin  of  all  habits  is  probably  due  to  the  simple  fiEust,  that 
we  naturally  employ  that  plan  of  attaining  a  desired  end,  which 
is  resisted  by  the  weakest  obstacles.  We  grope  from  in&noy  to 
old  age  along  the  barrier  which  limits  our  activities,  and  wheie 
we  discover  an  opening  in  this  restraining  obstruction,  we  push 
through  it,  and  press  onwards  till  we  encounter  the  next  wall  of 
circumvallation.  On  our  return  to  our  starting  point  we  recol- 
lect the  road  we  have  taken,  and  the  next  time  we  set  out  on  the 
same  journey,  we  follow  the  same  path.  If  this  road  be  dangerous 
to  ourselves  or  injurious  to  others,  we  are  driven  out  of  it  by  our 
instructors,  whether  in  kindness  to  us  or  out  of  fear  for  themselves 
interposing  some  new  and  greater  obstadci  so  that  we  have  again 
to  discover  afresh  the  point  of  least  resistance.  Thus  are  habits 
formed  and  educated.  Hence  their  enormous  power  tot  good 
and  evil.  For  the  road  we  know  we  come  to  walk  with  such 
ease  and  so  ftiU  a  sense  of  security  and  satisfaction,  that  in  a 
short  time  all  effort  is  at  an  end,  and  what  was  at  first  accomp* 
lished  by  anxious  trial  and  constant  exercise  of  will,  becomes 
subject  to  laws  which  regulate  involuntary  actions*  The  exact 
method  by  which  this  takes  place  is  not  known.  That  walking 
is  a  most  difficult  achievement  for  an  infant,  and  its  first  success- 
ful pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  is  well  known  to  all 
mothers  and  nurses,  but  what  the  change  in  the  nervous  system 
is,  by  which  an  act  thus  laboriously  learned  becomes  one  of 
Qtter  unconsciousness'— becomes  transferred  we  may  say  Item 
the  brain  presided  over  by  the  will,  to  the  spinal  chord  which 
associates  muscular  efforts  of  a  purely  invohmtary  character, 
remains  as  yet  an  unsolved  riddle.  Habits  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent for  the  individual  the  maximum  of  attainment  with  the 
minimum  of  effort.     Can  we  then  wonder  that  all  novdties  such 
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for  example  as  an  entirely  new  method  of  medical  practice  ahquld 
be  absolutely  rejected  by  the  mass  of  those  who  have  formed 
themaelveB  upon  an  old  one  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  when 
tbey  see  a  barricade  in  every  street,  they  should  raise  an  alarm, 
and  call  upon  the  government  to  order  out  the  troops  and  clear 
tbe  city  7  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  habit  noi  given 
by  Sir  H.  Holland. 

That  the  habits  once  acquired  become  not  only  permanent 
features  of  an  individual,  but  are  also  transmitted  to  his  descen- 
dants, is  a  supposition  supported  by  strong  analogies.  Thus  it 
is  quite  notorious  that  the  progeny  of  a  well  bred  pointer 
requires  hardly  any  training.  A  pointer  puppy  may  be  seen 
standing  at  a  hen  or  a  duck  in  the  stable  yard,  vrithout  ever 
having  "  set  his  puppy  brains  to  work  to  comprehend  the  case." 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  transmission  of  a  purely 
artificial  habit  That  special  talents  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to 
affect  the  character,  and  then  transmitted,  if  not  susceptible  of 
proof  in  the  instance  of  man,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  perhaps 
the  curious  fact  noticed  by  our  author  and  differently  explained 
by  him,  that  tbe  right  hand  and  arm  are  as  a  rule  from  birth 
stronger  than  the  left,  may  be  accounted  for  by  tracing  to  the 
remotest  times  the  universal  occupation  of  men  to  be  engaged 
in  fight.  The  authentic  records  of  our  race  are  little  else  than 
a  succession  of  wars.  At  tbe  present  day  all  savage  nations  are 
always  fighting,  and  seldom  do  anything  else.  Their  life, 
indeed,  is  a  process  of  self-extermination.  Now  it  must  have 
very  soon  been  observed,  that  wounds  on  the  leftside  were  more 
dangerous  than  those  on  the  right,  and  so  it  would  naturally 
happen  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  withdraw  the  left  and 
expose  the  right ;  but  the  exposed  side  must  be  the  armed  one, 
hsDde  the  spear  would  be  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  and  the 
shield  held  over  the  left  breast.  Thus  may  we  suppose  that  onr 
nee  became  right  banded,  and  ill-natured  politicians  may  find 
in  this  an  excnse  for  ascribing  a  certain  sinister  aspect  to  the 
efforts  of  the  peace  party  in  this  country. 

How  far  habits  injurious  to  health  and  full  development  of 
sll  the  organs  may  be  the  origin  of  positive  disease  and  maUor- 
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madon,  and  thus  the  source  of  monstrosity,  is  a  most  important 
question  for  all  who  have  any  charge  of  the  public  health,  but 
the  subject  has  not  been  investigated  in  a  wide  range,  or  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  warrant  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  It 
is  certain  that  many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
epilepsy  and  insanity,  which  arise  from  individual  excesses  or 
vices,  are  prone  to  assume  a  hereditary  character.  At  the  same 
time  there  seems  a  much  stronger  tendency  in  congenital  than 
in  acquired  deviations  from  the  normal  type  to  be  perpe- 
tuated by  transmission.  Sir  H.  Holland  gives  some  curious 
examples  of  this  kind  in  the  following  passage. 

"  An  instance  is  known  to  me  of  hydrocele  occurring  in  three 
out  of  four  successive  generations  in  one  family — the  omission 
adding  to  the  singularity  of  the  fact,  from  its  depending  on  a 
female,  being  a  third  in  the  series,  in  whose  sons  it  re-appeared." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  there  are  three 
examples,  the  father  and  two  children,,  of  inability  to  distinguish 
red  as  a  colour.  Another  example  resembling  the  last  is  known 
to  me,  where  three  brothers  and  two  or  three  children  of  their 
families  have  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  blue  and  pink. 
Instances  of  hereditary  defects  of  this  kind  are  far  from  unfre- 
quent.  I  have  known  squinting  to  occur  in  every  one  of  five 
children,  where  both  parents  had  this  peculiarity.  An  example 
has  recently  occurred  to  me  of  that  remarkable  aflfection,  the 
suffusio  dimidians,  existing  in  a  father  and  his  daughter,  and 
brought  on  in  each  by  circumstances  singularly  alike.  The 
frequency  of  bUndness  as  an  hereditary  affection  is  wellj  known, 
whether  occurring  from  cataract  or  other  disease  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  vision.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  many 
examples  known  to  me,  is  that  of  a  family,  where  four  out  of 
five  children,  otherwise  healthy,  become  totally  blind  from 
amaurosis,  about  the  age  of  twelve,  the  vision  having  been 
gradually  impaired  up  to  this  time.  What  adds  much  to  the 
singularity  of  this  case,  is  the  existence  of  a  family  monument, 
long  prior  in  date,  where  a  family  ancestor  is  represented  with 
several  children  around  him,  the  inscription  recording  that  all 
the  number  were  blind." 
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"  The  repetition  of  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  same 

ftmilv  is  familiar  to  those  vho  are  concerned  in  institutions  for 

if 

the  relief  of  this  congenital  defect,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed 
in  reference  to  another  singular  modification  of  this  fact." 

"  In  one  family  I  have  known  four  or  five  oases  of  the  peculiar 
tremor  tendinum  of  the  hands  and  arms,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  shaking  palsy,  and  which  here  occurred  in  young 
persons  of  16  or  18,  as  well  as  in  those  more  advanced  in  life. 
In  this  case  too,  as  well  as  in  another  of  the  same  affection,  I 
bad  proof  of  the  peculiarity  having  gone  through  at  least  three 
generations." 

"  Defects  or  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  setting  of  the  teeth, 
as  well  as  in  the  hair  or  nails,  are  often  hereditary ;  and  left- 
handedness,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  I  have  more  than 
ODce  observed  to  take  the  character  of  a  family  peculiarity.  In 
a  family  where  the  father  had  a  singular  elongation  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  seven  or  eight  children  were  born  with  the  same  deformity, 
two  or  three  other  children  having  it  not.  I  have  known 
another  &mily  in  which  five  daughters  resembled  the  mother  in 
having  a  large  growth  of  hair  on  the  lip  and  chin.  In  like 
manner  I  have  seen  enlarged  tonsils  occurring  in  almost  every 
individual  of  a  large  family,  without  other  cause  by  which  to 
explain  it  A  case  is  recently  known  to  me,  where  the  patella 
was  wanting  both  in  father  and  son." 

"  I  find  many  examples  among  my  notes  of  what  must  be 
deemed  hereditary  tendency  to  heart  disease ;  and  such  in  truth 
are  familiar  to  all  observers.  In  one  of  these,  four  brothers  died 
between  60  and  66,  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  with  prior 
cases  of  the  same  kind  in  their  family.  In  another  case  which 
I  note  here  as  having  most  recently  occurred  to  me,  I  find  three 
cases,  including  one  of  the  morbus  ceeruleus,  in  three  successive 
generations.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  others." 

"  Of  hereditary  obesity  I  have  seen  some  very  curious  examples 
—the  most  recent  that  of  a  family  in  which  out  of  two  genera- 
tions four  individuals  died  of  the  results  of  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  fat,  producing  diseased  action  of  the  internal  organs,  and 
dropsical  effusions,  two  other  cases  of  the  same  tendency 
existing  in  the  family,  under  distressing  though  less  urgent 
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forms.  Several  cutaneous  disordecs  evidently  tend  to  become 
hereditary,  whether  from  peculiarity  in  the  teztaie  of  the  akiiu 
or  depending  on  the  general  temperament  and  state  of  the 
circulating  fluids.  I  have  lately  seen  three  oases  of  Psoriasis 
in  the  children  of  a  family  where  there  is  strong  predispoaitioa 
to  gout,  a  conjunction  I  have  obsenred  in  many  other  instances. 
Certain  impetiginous  eruptions  belong  also  to  a  family  constita- 
tion,  such  as  is  often  termed  scorbutic,  and  are  obviously 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children." 

"  Icthyosis  is  occasionally  seen  as  an  hereditary  disorder.  I 
may  notice  here  another  singular  disease,  the  pellagra  of 
Lombardy,  in  which,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  a  local 
limitation,  there  occurs  a  very  singular  succession  of  symptoms, 
beginning  with  a  cutaneous  affection  of  leprous  character, 
passing  through  various  stages  of  cachectic  disorder,  and  ending 
generally  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  in  fatuity  or  death*  I 
have  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  this  curious  disease  in 
all  its  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  hereditary  nature, 
though  there  is  difficulty  in  tracing  it  back,  in  Lombardy,  for 
much  more  than  a  century,  and  equal  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
causes  which  give  it  existence  in  this  district  alone.  The 
peculiar  form  of  leprosy  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  Norway, 
comes  under  the  same  description  of  hereditary  disease,  and  is 
further  analogous  to  the  pellagra  in  the  fatuity  it  often  produces. 
In  the  hospital  at  Bergen  I  have  seen  this  singular  disorder  in 
all  its  forms  and  stages.  Diabetes,  from  my  observation  (and 
Dr.  Prout  states  the  same  fact)  has  sometimes  an  hereditary 
character.  Enuresis  in  children,  from  whatever  source  arising, 
occurs  sometimes  in  so  many  individuals  of  the  same  family,  as 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  it  has  a  common  congenital 
origin.  What  is  not  less  remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  similar 
speciality,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  has  been  ascertained  to 
depend  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  on  hereditary  influence, 
independently  of  any  dispomtion  to  tuberculous  pulmonary 
disease*" 

''  Anoth^  instance  which  may  be  termed  special,  though 
belonging  to  a  part  of  structure  diffused  over  the  whole  body, 
is  the  hflemorrbagie  diathesis.    Though  I  do  not  £nd  in  my 
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Dota  any  very  marked  examples  of  its  hereditary  nature, 
except  where  confined  to  the  Inngs,  and  connected  with  a  phthisi* 
cal  coDBtitntion,  yet  some  are  recorded  so  explicit  as  scarcely 
to  leave  the  fact  in  donht;  and  remazbable  farther,  from  the 
seeming  limitation  of  these  instances  to  the  male  sex.  Nor  is 
there  greater  difficulty  of  explanation  here,  than  where  a  more 
limited  portion  of  stmctare  is  concerned.  The  points  of  ques- 
tioD  are  the  same  in  each  case;  and  the  solution,  if  ever 
obtained,  most  be  common  to  both." 

"  Other  diseases  might  be  mentioned,  offering  questions  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  stated  above.  Asthma,  for  example, 
sometimes  shews  an  hereditary  character.  I  have  known  the 
complaint  to  occur  in  three  successive  generations,  and  often  so 
nnmerously  in  the  same  family  as  to  make  it  certain,  that  a 
common  cause  was  concerned.  This  cause  is  probably  one  of 
structure.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  it  to  be  so,  or  to 
state  in  what  part  the  peculiarity  is  likely  to  exist.  It  may  be 
that  some  normal  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned;  there  being  nothing  to  disprove  the  possibility  that 
snch  state  of  certain  parts  of  this  system  may  be  transmitted  by 
descent,  so  as  to  become  a  source  of  the  disordered  actions  of 
asthma.  Or  the  cause  may  perhaps  be  sought  for  in  connexion 
with  the  gouty  diathesis,  to  which  I  cannot  doubt  from  expe* 
ricDce  that  some  forms  of  asthma  are  closely  related." 

"  Every  physician  will  recognize  the  general  tendency  to  here- 
ditary character  in  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
This  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  subject,  involving,  as  it  does, 
every  variety  and  degree  of  morbid  affection,  from  simple  head- 
ache to  the  worst  forms  of  epilepsy,  apoplexy  and  palsy.  I 
shall  hereafter  notice  in  relation  to  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, some  singular  examples  in  its  illustration.  The  topic  is 
farther  one  of  deep  interest,  as  including  the  various  conditions 
of  hereditary  insanity,  instanced  not  merely  in  particular  families, 
but  even  in  districts  and  communities,  where,  from  local  cir- 
cnmstances  there  has  been  little  intermixture  vnth  the  rest  of 
the  world.  From  these  facts  well  attested  to  us,  we  gather  the 
important  conclusion  that  some  deviation  in  physical  structure, 
whether  obvious  or  not^  is  the  cause  of  the  aberrations  it 
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presents.  la  no  other  way  can  we  conceive  the  iransmiBsioQ 
of  the  tendency  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  may  be 
that  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  brain  is  concerned,  far  too 
minute  for  the  most  subtle  research  to  follow;  and  this  indeed 
might  be  presumed,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  funotions 
affected.  But  still,  whenever  the  transmissions  occur,  we  are 
bound  by  all  analogy  to  infer  the  presence  of  a  morbid,  material 
cause,  upon  which  the  phenomena  primarily  depend." 

''  There  is  much  that  is  curious  in  the  tendency  to  headaches 
thus  transmitted  by  descent,  and  often  going  through  whole 
families  with  similar  character.  The  cause  here  presumable 
varies  in  different  instances.  Sometimes,  and  especially  per- 
haps where  they  are  periodical,  the  affection  may  belong  to  the 
gouty  habit,  and  to  the  matter  of  gopt  in  the  circulation.  In 
other  cases  normal  structure  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  may  be 
concerned.  In  others  again,  some  peculiarity  in  the  nervous 
substance  itself." 

"  In  hereditary  affections  of  the  nerves,  as  in  those  of  other 
parts,  it  is  extraordinary  in  what  minute  peculiarities  the  tendency 
often  shows  itself.  It  is  difficult  indeed  in  some  of  these  cases  to 
distinguish  what  is  due  to  imitation  alone ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances where  this  is  excluded  by  circumstances,  we  find  never- 
theless nervous  habits  and  disorders  of  the  parents  reappearing 
in  the  offspring  to  a  singular  extent. 

'^  These  entailed  disorders  are  certainly  more  numerous  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  and  probably  the  source  of  many  mor- 
bid  states,  apparently  remote  in  kind.  As  respects  their  ongin, 
they  may  all  be  referred  to  the  general  principles  we  have 
already  laid  down. 

"There  are  some  examples  of  abnormal  structure,  or  disease, 
which,  though  frequently  occurring  in  detached  instances,  yet 
are  so  especially  numerous  in  certain  localities,  as  to  afford 
suspicion  in  the  absence  of  other  sufficient  causes  that  here- 
ditary tendency  is  much  concerned.  Such  is  the  goitre  of 
particular  districts,  no  consistent  explanation  of  which  has  yet 
been  given,  founded  on  local  circumstances  of  climate,  or  mode 
of  life.  The  plica  polonica  prevailing  almost  exclusively  along 
the  course  of  the  Vistula,  is  another  instance  to   the  same 
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eSect  I  might  apply  the  same  remark,  though  with  greater 
doabt,  to  that  curious  affection,  the  trismus  nascentium,  preva- 
lent in  particular  localities,  and  these  widely  different  in  all 
physical  circumstances.  The  great  frequency  of  urinary  calculi 
in  certain  districts  where  there  is  no  obvious  peculiarity  of  air, 
food  or  water,  as  a  probable  cause;  and  the  common  tendency 
to  lithic  acid  deposit  in  particular  families,  may  admit  of  like 
explanation.  And  this  is  further  sanctioned  by  the  certain 
connexion  of  the  calculous  with  the  gouty  diathesis." 

A  question  has  been  mooted  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
acrimonious  discussion,  as  to  whether  acquired  habits  by  be- 
coming hereditary  may  not  gradually  affect  the  distinction  of 
animals  into  different  species.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to 
be  decided  by  the  pretty  general  consent  of  all  physiologists, 
that  the  range  of  deviation  is  confined  to  what  may  be  called 
the  limits  of  the  type  of  the  species  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  evidence  for  a  progression  of  the  kind  on  which  the 
theory  of  '  the  vestiges  of  creation '  rests,  that  in  fact  the  evi- 
dence is  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Our  author  expresses  himself 
in  rather  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  style  upon  this  matter,  and 
we  greatly  prefer  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Eingsley  : — 

'"  Let  us  therefore  say  boldly  that  there  has  been  a  '  progress 
of  the  species,'  and  that  there  may  be  again,  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  term ;  but  say  as  boldly,  that  the  transmutation  theory 
is  not  one  of  a  progress  of  species  at  all,  which  would  be  a 
change  in  the  idea  of  the  species  taking  place  in  the  Divine 
mind — in  plain  words,  the  creation  of  a  new  species.  What 
the  transmutationists  really  mean,  if  they  would  express  them- 
selves clearly,  or  carefully  analyse  their  own  notions,  is  a  physi- 
cal and  actual  change,  not  of  species,  but  of  individuals,  of 
already  existing  living  beings,  created  according  to  one  idea, 
into  other  living  beings  created  according  to  another  idea. 
And  of  this  in  spite  of  the  apparent  change  of  species  in  the 
marvellous  metamorphoses  of  lower  animals,  nature  has  as  yet 
given  us  no  instance  among  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
observed;  and  there  is  therefore  an  almost  infinite  inductive 
probability  against  it.  As  far  as  we  know  yet,  though  all  the 
dreams  of  the  transmutationists  are  outdone  by  the  transforma- 
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tions  of  many  a  polype,  yet  the  apeoiea  remain  as  permaneot 
and  strongly  marked  as  in  the  highest  mammal*' 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  or  to  define  the  conditions 
of  instinct.  To  those  who  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
universe  with  all  its  created  inhabitants  as  the  expressions  of  a 
divine  and  ever-acting  Power>  whose  thoughts  so  far  resemble 
those  of  the  human  intellect  as  to  follow  a  regular  sequence 
moving  along  a  course  of  unerring  logic»  although  ages  inter- 
vene between  his  footsteps  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Gnizot), 
there  is  nothing  either  strange  or  repulsive  in  regarding  the 
class  of  instinctive  actions  as  mental  operations  unconsciously 
subject  to  unknown  laws ;  this  seems  to  be  the  notion  which 
Laplace  intended  to  convey  by  the  phrase  of  their  being  animal 
affinities  analogous  to  those  which  cause  the  molecules  of  a 
crystal  to  approach  one  another,  and  assume  definite  arrange- 
ment. But  to  those  who  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  triumph  of 
the  human  will  in  subjecting  to  its  own  purposes  of  good  or 
evil  the  whole  machinery,  whether  sentient  or  material  of  the 
outer  world,  there  is  something  humiliating  in  tracing  from  the 
proud  pre-eminence  where  some  Titan  of  his  age  lords  over  all, 
the  roots  of  his  existence,  so  to  speak,  beneath  the  surface,  where 
they  become  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  control  and  ref- 
late those  of  the  most  insignificant  insect.  It  is  this  contrast  in 
man  between  a  domineering  will  and  inteUect»  and  a  subjected 
bodily  nature,  that  gives  such  interest  to  the  subject  of  instinct 
And  yet  perhaps  in  the  highest  forms  of  human  existence,  the 
two  may  be  brought  into  unison  with  mutual  advantage.  For 
aflber  all,  if  we  consider  instincts  narrowly,  we  shall  find  that 
they  imply  either  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  noxious  inflaeDces^ 
or  special  impulses  towards  actions  of  a  character  ben^cial 
either  to  the  individual,  or  the  species  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
The  animal  perception  of  noxious  influences  is  exemplified  is 
the  retreat  of  birds  from  pestilential  districts,  in  tlie  general 
rejection  by  animals  of  poisonous  food,  and  in  the  general 
avoidance  of  what  would  be  dangerous  to  their  well  being,  while 
their  active  instincts  induce  them  to  go  through  many  actions 
in  a    state  which  Cuvier  likens  to  somnambulism,  firom  its 
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QDConscionsnees  on  the  part  of  the  individoal  of  any  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  it. 

The  difBcolties  that  are  chiefly  dwelt  on  by  Sir  H.  Holland^ 
seem  to  arise  for  the  most  part  from  a  sort  of  tacit  demand  that 
every  actionshall  have  the  accomplishment  of  a  preconceived  object 
for  its  motive.  Now  doubtless  this  is  tme  in  regard  to  ourselves 
in  a  great  measure,  when  we  have  reached  maturity^  and  become 
capable  of  analyzing  our  inducements  to  change  our  habits  of 
action,  but  it  is  not  true  of  us  in  infancy,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  any  such  process  of  mental  anticipation  in  the 
mind  of  an  animal.  There  is  in  fact  no  more  real  difficulty  in 
conceiving  a  series  of  impulses  compelling  a  succession  of 
corresponding  acts  in  a  beaver  and  a  bee,  than  there  is  in  com- 
prehending the  growth  of  an  embryo.  What  makes  the  various 
parts  assume  each  its  own  proper  form,  and  what  gathers  them 
all  into  a  complete  and  separable  being  in  foetal  life  ?  We  answer, 
the  laws  of  their  growth.  Then  if  we  only  advance  the  idea  of 
growth  from  an  individual  to  a  species,  we  shall  strike  upon  no 
new  difficulty.  The  same  impulses  which  prepare  by  anticipa- 
tion all  the  requisite  defences,  the  thick  skin  and  sharp 
teeth  for  the  beaver,  while  still  in  the  womb  of  its  parent,  where 
no  such  defences  are  of  any  use,  impels  the  full-grown  beaver  to 
undergo  all  the  labour  which  excites  our  wonder,  before  it  knows 
from  experience  that  the  work  will  be  of  any  personal  advantage 
to  it. 

Admitting  as  we  must  do,  that  the  continuance  of  our  indivi- 
dual and  social  existence  rests  upon  the  instinctive  impulses  of  our 
nature,  as  opposed  to  the  actions  suggested  by  reason,  die  question 
bow  far,  or  in  what  way  the  former  ought  to  become  subordinated 
to  the  latter,  would  lead  us  into  considerations  more  .proper  to 
the  writers  on  ethics  and  political  economy,  than  to  those  on 
physiology.  Perhaps  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  there  is 
not  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  present  direction  of  education 
and  civilization  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  primitive 
and  instinctive  emotions  out  of  regard  to  certain  formulee  of 
conduct  Virtue  is  good  but  innocence  is  better ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  harmonize  the  strong  natural  impulses  so  as  to  allow 
them  their  full  efiPect  in  giving  energy  to  life,  without  interfering 
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with  the  eternal  laws  of  parity,  we  sboald  gain  immense  power 
witboat  sacrificing  any  of  the  social  proprieties.  But  if  our 
efforts  are  directed  to  the. suppression  rather  than  the  regulatioa 
of  instincts,  nature  may  avenge  itself  "by  stopping  the  supplies,' 
and  so  paralyzing  the  constitution.  If  we  were  to  follow  tbis 
reflection  to  its  natural  consequences,  it  would  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  embarrassing  questions  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  our  capacity  of  medical  advisers,  by  persons  who 
have  to  suffer  from  a  conflict  between  what  we  may  almost  call 
individual  and  social  moraUty,  whose  health  is  destroyed  by 
submission  to  laws  absolutely  necessary  for  the  general  welfare 
of  society.  Any  attempt  to  adjudicate  in  such  distressing  cases 
is  beyond  the  soope  of  the  physician's  office ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
state  the  consequences  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  individual. 
It  may  be  that  duty  shall  require  the  sacrifice  of  health :  this 
does  not  entitle  us  to  advise  an  evasion  of  the  duty,  but  merely  to 
state  the  facts. 

As  to  the  seat  of  the  instinctive  appetites  and  emotions,  although 
probably  always  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  it  would 
seem  to  be  various  in  different  species  of  animals.  For  example, 
a  decapitated  butterfly  will  exhibit  as  much  animation  in  tbe 
presence  of  one  of  an  opposite  sex,  as  when  in  possession  of  its 
head,  with  all  the  organs  of  the  senses  there  concentrated,  while 
the  destruction  of  even  portions  of  the  brain,  will  annihilate  in 
animals  higher  in  the  scale,  all  the  perceptions  and  emotions 
represented  by  the  insect's  excitement.  An  enquiry  into  tbe  seat 
of  the  emotions,  naturally  conducts  us  to  phrenology,  a  subject 
treated  by  our  author  in  rather  a  superficial  manner.  It  is  one 
which  admits  of  two  distinct  points  of  view,  which  have  not 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  discriminated.  Accepting  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  on  whose  integrity  all 
mental  operations  depend,  it  is  an  obvious  suggestion  that  as  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  a  complicated  series  of  very  dissimilar 
mental  attributes,  and  on  the  other  a  no  less  complex  organ- 
ization, we  may  infer  that  each  of  the  various  primitive  emotions 
and  faculties  will  have  a  corresponding  cerebral  locality.  ''Eminent 
men  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged  this  dependence  of  the 
faculty  of  thought  upon  the  body :  of  these  I  need  only  mention 
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(weare  nov^  quoting  Prochaska)*  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Des  Cartes, 
Abraham,  Saw  Boerfanaye,  and  Graubias.  The  force  of  trath  md.de 
Tralles  also  subscribe  to  this  opinion,  for  although  he  carried  the 
doctrine,  that  the  mind  is  independent  of  the  body  too  iar,  yet 
he  observes,  it  is  indeed  certain  that  experience  teaches  us  that 
80  long  as  the  soul  is  connected  with  the  body,  a  well  established 
brain  is  absolutely  necessary  for  it  to  think,  imagine,  reproduce 
ideas,  and  judge  concerning  them."  Ernest  Platner  also  in  his 
elegant  essay,  de  vi  comports  in  memoria,  observes,  "  since  such 
are  the  facts,  it  is  manifest  froni  the  observations  ali-eady  made, 
as  to  the  mode  of  perception,  that  every  one  of  our  senses  is  put 
in  action  by  the  common  agency  of  the  body  and  mind,  so  that  no 
sensation  or  thought  can  be  produced  by  the  mind  without  the 
body,  nor  by  the  body  without  the  mind.  And  this  doctrine 
that  the  soul  so  long  as  it  is  connected  with  the  body,  can  neither 
think,  nor  have  self-consciousness,  without  a  properly  consti- 
tuted brain,  derogates  certainly  in  no  degree  from  the  immate- 
riality and  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  God  by  special  favour 
can  endow  with  an  eternal  consciousness  of  itself,  and  of  things 
external  to  it,  although  the  body  it  bad  inhabited  be  destroyed 
—a  doctrine  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  religion,  which  also  in 
every  age  has  been  desired  by  mankind,  and  which  great  philoso- 
phers have  approved  by  their  asseilt."  So  much  then  we  may 
take  as  an  acknowledged  fact  in  physiology,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  advance  from  this  broad  basis,  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
by  an  examination  of  the  brains  of  those  who  when  alive  exhi- 
bited well  marked  peculiarities  of  character,  whether  certain 
portions  of  that  organ  do  not  correspond  with  certain  faculties. 
The  difficulties  of  pursuing  in  a  rigidly  scientific  method  this 
investigation,  are  obvious  enough,  and  exemplified  by  the 
obstacles  which  required  so  much  time  and  genius  to  overcome 
them,  before  the  much  simpler  facts  of  the  relation  of  nerves  to 
different  senses  and  other  functions  was  finally  established. 

The  other  point  of  view  from  which  phrenology  may  be  re- 
garded is  that  of  an  attempt  at  an  accurate  physiognomy  of  the 
head.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  whole  individual  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the  hand  may 
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be  called  a  hieroglyphic,  legible  perhaps  to  a  mind  of  angelic 
power,  of  the  perceptions  of  all  the  relations  involved  in  every 
part;  and  how  much  more  may  we  expect  from  the  head,  the 
capital  of  the  human  fabric,  the  grand  distinctive  feature  of  man? 
It  is  surely  no  mean  task  to  endeavour  to  fix  with  precision  the 
meaning  of  every  curve  and  line,  and  a  task  which,  if  pursued  with 
the  clear  idea  of  the  knowledge  we  may  thence  derive,  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  success.  But  it  would  perhaps  have  fared 
better  with  phrenology  if  its  cultivators  had  kept  to  this  idea 
instead  of  confusing  a  question  in  itself  sufficiently  perplexed 
by  the  introdaction  of  another  element  altogether,  that  is,  the  re 
lation  of  the  form  of  the  head,  not  to  character  only,  bat  to  the 
brain  also.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  a  head  broad  behind* 
with  a  corresponding  broad  and  a  thick-set  neck,  is  an  indication 
of  a  large  endowment  of  the  faculty,  which  the  phrenologists  out  of 
respect  to  the  race  of  novelists  designate  as  No  1.,  and  it  may  be 
equally  true  that  this  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  to  preside 
over  complicated  movements.  Why  should  the  one  set  of  observa- 
tions be  held  to  clash  with  the  other?  At  the  least  we  may 
suspect  premature  generalization  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologists 
in  this  direction.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon 
the  objections  raised  against  the  system  from  the  psychological 
side,  as  giving  an  imperfect  analysis  of  the  mind,  and  overlook- 
ing some  of  the  most  essential  difficulties  which  lie  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  all  attempts  to  catalogue  the  mental  faculties  of  man. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  such  omissions  that  M.  Gomte,  whose 
sympathies  should  incline  him  to  a  favourable  judgement  of  the 
labours  of  phrenologists,  pronounces  against  them  the  severe 
sentence,  '*  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  even  perceived  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  before  their  system  is  accepted 
by  philosophers."  However  this  may  be,  there  is  one  thing  qaite 
certain,  that  until  the  system  is  universally  accepted,  or  at  least 
much  more  generally  than  at  present,  it  is  a  great  error  on  the 
part  of  those  who  describe  the  localities  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
head,  to  adopt  a  phrenological  nomenclature.  Descriptive 
anatomy  is  a  science,  like  physical  geography,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  hypotheses.  Where  should  we  be  now  if  instead  of 
describing  symptoms  as  affecting  specified  regions  of  the  body. 
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theyhad  been  allotted  tothesappoeedfnnctioDs  iBirhich  snchregions 
covered  ?  What  could  we  make  of  a  pain  in  the  region  of 
melancholy,  or  envy,  or  anger  ?  And  yet  at  one  time  the  liver 
and  the  heart  were  as  firmly  and  generally  believed  to  be  the 
actual  seats  of  emotions,  as  the  different  portions  of  the  brain 
are  now. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
subject,  we  might  suggest  the  importance  of  not  too  rigidly 
circumscribing '  mental  capacity  to  cerebral  development,  but 
embracing  in  their  enquiry  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
many  parts  of  which,  as  the  ganglionic,  we  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  acquainted.  We  know  that  in  the  lower  tribes  it  is  the 
seat  of  most  of  their  impulses,  and  it  may  be  that  the  impulsive 
character  of  mind  which  enables  genius  to  leap  from  height  io 
height,  while  talent,  however  great,  has  to  ascend  and  descend 
with  painful  effort  the  intervening  space,  may  be  dependent  upon 
a  more  hberal  supply  of  ganglionic  nerves,  which  imbibe  with 
unquenchable  avidity  all  the  influences  of  external  nature,  and 
thus  feed  with  extraoirdinary  bounty  the  faculties  of  emotion  and 
conception,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  creative  energy  by  which  they 
summon  into  the  world  of  matter  and  observation  truths  which 
till  then  had  been  held  unrevealed  by  the  ocean  of  possible 
realities  which  surrounds  our  little  island  of  achieved  knowledge. 

The  only  remaining  topics  in  this  volume  about  which  our 
limits  permit  us  to  linger,  are,  "  the  effects  of  mental  attention 
upon  bodily  organs,"  and  ''memory  as  affected  by  age  and 
disease." 

The  effect  of  directing  our  observation  upon  our  own  organs 
is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in  reference  to  the  proving  of 
medicines,  and  one  which  has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of 
physiologists  by  the  interest  excited  in  Dr.  Mayo's  observations 
and  the  magnetescope.   It  is  yet  involved  in  great  obscurity.  All 
we  positively  know  is,  that  if  any  particular  organ  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  are  conscious  by  sensation,  such  as  the  heart  or  the 
stomach,  be  made  the  subject  of  thought  or  attention,  this  men- 
tal attitude  or  exertion  may  induce  certain  changes  in  that 
organ  which  becomes  the  subject  of  consciousness.     We  thus 
have  a  self-deranging  power  within  us.    How  this  is  effected  is 
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difiScult  to  say.  We  must  suppose  thai  there  is  constaBtly 
present  a  dim  perception  of  the  existence  of  these  organs,  dmyed 
from  certain  nerves  of  sensation,  and  when  we  are  in  perfect 
health  the  accumulated  impression  is  one  of  well-being,  or  wIm^ 
has  been  recently  called  euphoria.  We  may  hare  remark  tbat 
this  state  of  euphoria  in  excess  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of 
some  serious  attack  of  disease,  and  in  such  a  case  we  may 
suppose  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  is  the  excessive 
development  of  nervous  power  in  the  organs  of  organic  life. 
The  diseases  in  which  this  has  hitherto  been  chieSy  observed, 
are  of  a  spasmodic  and  nervous  character.  We  have  noticed  it 
in  other  cases  however^  and  have  at  present  u^der  treanaent  a 
lady 'affected  with  a  singular  kind  of  bilious  diarrhcsa.  ll»e 
prominent  features  pf  her  case  are,  tbat  chiefly  afier  eftting  she 
is  subject  to  become  affected  with  a  sudden  sense  of  cold,  and  a 
pain  first  in  the  right  then  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  she  has  an  urgent  call  to  stool,  and  an 
evacuation  of  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  yellow  discharge.  The 
whole  paroxysm  oocupiee  only  a  few  nioates.  and  it  is  q«ite 
uncertain  in  its  retum>  being  sometimes  abse»t  for  vmny  days, 
and  ag^n  taking  place  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
She  always  knows  when  an  attack  is  at  hand,  by  a  peculiiar 
elevation  of  spirits,  and  general  sense  of  unudually  vigorous, 
health.  We  adduce  this  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  derive 
a  constant  stream  of  impressions  from  the  orgeina  of  organic 
life,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a.  reciprocal  actioa  kept 
up  between  them  and  the  organs  of  mental  emotion.  This 
indeed  we  know  to  be  the  case,  as  testified  by  the  rapid  and 
intense  disturbance  produced  by  emotion  upon  all  the  vital  parts, 
so  intense  as  sometimes  to  be  instantly  fatal 

That  the  muscular  system  is  also  in  constant  communication 
with  the  cerebral,  we  learn  from  the  facts  of  the  muscular  seiuse, 
and  that  this  system  is  also  acted  on  pow^ully  by  the  brain 
without  volition,  is  proved  by  the  convulsive  mov^nents  of  the 
body  which  have  often  been  observed  in  paralytic  perseos. 
Yawning,  for  example,  takes  place  when  the  voluntary  power  of 
opening  the  jaws  is  absent.  If  then  we  put  all  these  facts 
together,  we  shall  see  that  the  only  remarkable  thing  in  the  new 
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series  of  observation  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  iff, 
that  the  impulse  to  an  unusual  degree  of  active  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  sensorium  and  the  distant  organs  is  given  by 
the  will,  and  that  the  derangements  of  these  organs  so  produced 
is  carefoUy  observed  by  the  mind.  We  may  go  even  a  step 
further  in  simplifying  the  problem,  by  suggesting  that  the  wiU 
does  not  act  directly  npon  the  organs  affected,  but  indirectly,  by 
inducing  in  the  mind  an  attitude  of  anticipation  analogous  to 
the  emotion  of  anxiety,  so  that  the  whole  circle  is  represented 
by  the  following  eMtsi—^rsl  an  act  of  attention  directed  to 
either,  let  ns  Gsy,  the  stomach  or  the  fingers ;  second  the  pro- 
longed attention  excites  an  emotion  of  longing  anxiety ;  thirds 
this  emotion  acts  through  the  nerves  proper  for  its  conduction, 
either  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers ;  aai/ourth  and  lastly,  we  take  cogni«- 
zance  of  the  sensations  produced  in  the  one  directly,  and  in  the 
other  indirectly,  by  observing  the  muscular  tremors  magnified 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  the  divining  rod,  or 
magnetescope.  Such  seems  to  us  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
mystery. 

In  regard  to  its  relation  to  homoeopathy  all  we  have  to  say  is, 
forewarned  forearmed.  So  obvious  a  source  of  fallacy  is  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  And  when  Sir  H.  Holland  says, 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  minute  doses  of  apparently  inert 
sabstances,  in  deranging  the  health,  '*  We  find  the  proofs  (even 
as  they  come  from  the  founder  of  the  doctrine)  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  simple  assertion  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
unchecked,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by  any  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena now  before  us,  though  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  truth 
of  all  conclusions  thus  obtained."  We  say  in  reply  that  it 
is  quite  plain  our  learned  author,  however  well  he  may  be 
acquahited  with  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  did  not  take  any 
pains  to  investigate  this  matter.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  greater  number  of  Hahnemimn  s  provings,  and 
those  most  relied  on  in  practice,  were  made  at  Leipzic  by 
students  under  his  direction,  and  that  he  subjected  each  observer 
to  a  close  and  critical  cross-examination  before  he  admitted 
his  statements  of  the  experience  of  sensations  from  any  drug 
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under  investigation  into  his  catalogne  of  the  effects  of  the 
medicine.  That  Hahnemann's  later  works  were  less  carefiilly 
prepared,  is  acknowledged  by  all  acquainted  with  the  subject; 
but  to  include  in  a  sweeping  censure  all  the  results  of  so  mach 
patient  and  learned  labour,  on  account  of  partial  inaccuracies, 
would  be  to  throw  away  the  only  chart  we  possess  of  a  sea  we 
must  navigate,  because  we  discover  certain  currents  which  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  first  daring  mariner  who  had 
surveyed  it  for  our  advantage. 

Such  is  our  reply  to  Sir  H.  Holland ;  but^o^  est  ab  hoste,  &c., 
so  we  take  his  suggestion  as  really  of  importance,  and  in  future, 
in  proving  medicines,  we  trust  that  great  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  morbid  sensations  which  arise  in  the  body  simply  when 
we  set  ourselves  to  look  for  them.  These  are  spirits  which  do 
come  when  they  are  summoned,  and  we  quite  agree  with  some  of 
our  American  critics  in  recognizing  the  distinction  between  sach 
morbid  sensations  and  symptoms  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  subject  of  memory  as  affected  by  age  and  disease,  we 
find  many  curious  observations.  Our  author  very  properly 
points  out  the  fact,  that  in  estimating  any  supposed  defect  of 
memory,  we  must  be  careful  to  measure  the  power,  not  by  any 
abstract  standard,  but  by  that  of  the  individual,  and  to  be  alive 
to  the  distinction  of  memory  and  recollection.  Memory  may  be 
defined  as  the  accumulation  of  mental  impressions.  We  are 
obliged  to  restrict  it  to  mental,  for  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  senses,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  sound  or  light,  or 
smell,  are  not  properly  the  subject  of  memory,  for  they  cannot 
be  recalled  either  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  association.  This 
is  a  striking  fact,  which  touches  the  confines  of  sensations 
as  separated  from  ideas.  Properly,  we  have  no  control  of  our 
sensations ;  they  are  the  handwriting  of  nature  upon  us.  The 
characters  we  cannot  alter.  If  we  could,  the  integrity  of  the 
senses  would  be  at  an  end,  as  they  are  when  the  mind  recalls 
sensations  in  its  morbid  state,  and  becomes  subject  to  illusions 
of  the  senses ; — a  subject  of  extreme  interest  as  a  phenomenon 
of  disease,  but  from  its  rarity,  and  manifestly  morbid  character, 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  as  a  rule,  sensations 
are  not  within  the  province  of  memory. 
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The  di£ference  between  memory  and  recollection  may  be  com* 
pared  to  that  between  the  possession  of  property  and  a  supply 
of  ready  money.  The  proprietor  of  a  gold  or  diamond  mine  of 
incalculable  value*  might  starve  in  London  firom  the  want  of  a 
pemiy ;  and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  recollection,  produced  by 
some  accidental  and  purely  bodily  cause,  may  give  the  appear- 
ance of  an  entire  failure  of  memory.  We  find  in  this  chapter 
some  curious  examples  of  this.  "  A  case  of  slight  paralytic 
affection/'  says  Sir  Henry,  "  is  at  this  time  before  me,  where  the 
perceptions  from  the  senses  are  unimpaired;  the  memory  of 
persons  and  events  seemingly  correct;  the  intelligence  only 
slightly  afiPected ;  the  bodily  functions,  though  feeble  in  power, 
not  otherwise  disordered ;  but  where  the  memory  of  words  for 
speech  is  so  nearly  gone  that  only  the  single  monosyllable  'yes' 
remains  as  the  sole  utterance  of  all  that  the  patient  desires  to 
express ;  even  when  a  simple  negative  is  obviously  intended,  no 
other  word  is  used.  In  another  case  of  recent  occurrence, 
where,  in  sequel  to  a  paralytic  attack  two  years  before,  the 
memory  of  words  had  been  greatly  confused  and  impaired,  I 
found  them  all  regained  and  brought  into  right  use,  except  the 
pronouns,  which  were  almost  invariably  substituted  one  for 
another.  In  a  third  case,  where  the  patient,  affected  with 
hemiplegia,  at  a  very  advanced  age  passed  into  a  state  of  low 
rambliug  delirium,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  all  that  he  spoke, 
whether  in  answer  or  otherwise,  was  in  French — a  language  he 
bad  not  been  known  to  speak  at  any  time  for  thirty  years  before. 
This  continued  until  his  utterance  ceased  to  be  intelligible 
altogether." 

To  this  form  of  imperfect  recollection  Sir  Henry  suggests  the 
designation  of  dislocation  of  the  memory.  The  dislocation  of 
words  while  the  train  of  thought  is  unbroken,  is  sometimes 
corioosly  exhibited.  It  is  related  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life,  that 
while  dictating  some  of  his  novels — which  he  only  did  when  he 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  writing  himself — the  amanuensis 
was  sorely  puzzled  by  the  utterance  of  a  word  having  no  con- 
ceivable relation  with  the  immediate  context ;  but  after  he  had 
proceeded  some  lines  in  the  composition,  this  same  word  then 
again  appeared,  and  this  time  in  its  right  place.     It  would  seem 
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that  the  thiaking  had  gone  so  far  ahead  of  the  expression,  and 
that  there  was  going  on  simultaneously  a  process  of  continuous 
thought,  and  the  delivery  of  that  product  to  the  keeping  of  the 
memory,  which  gave  it  forth  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion. 

This  suggests  the  important  distinction  between  the  memory 
from  associadon  of  propinquity,  and  the  memory  of  analogy. 
By  the  former  we  recall  objects  and  events  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  senses ;  by  the  latter,  they  return  in 
connexion  with  other  fiiicts,  to  which  the  mind  finds  them  to  be 
like.  Learning  a  catalogue,  or  a  page  of  a  dictionary  by  rote, 
is  an  effort  of  the  memory  of  propinquity ;  the  composition  of  a 
theme,  in  which  all  the  known  facts  are  arranged  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  composition,  is  an  illustration  of  the  memory 
of  analogy.  The  first  is  necessary  for  excellence  in  all  technical 
knowledge ;  and  haying  it  in  abundance  gives  great  readiness, 
and  the  power  of  rapid  decision ;  while  the  other  is  required  for 
all  efforts  which  demand  the  combination  of  invention  along 
with  recollection.  When  this  distinction  is  not  recognized,  it  is 
apt  to  induce  an  entirely  false  inference  in  regard  to  questions 
of  veracity.  There  are  men— of  whom  we  may  take  Coleridge 
as  a  type — ^who,  with  an  enormous  power  of  acquisition,  seem  to 
have  little  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  what  they 
have  acquired,  and  what  they  have  created.  The  memory  of 
propinquity  is  overborne  by  the  memory  of  analogy.  The 
fruits  of  other  minds  are  stored  unlabelled  in  their  own,  and 
reproduced  without  acknowledgment ;  and  then  the  critics ''  cry 
havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  This  is  no  barren  subject 
of  investigation  even  to  the  physician,  who  must  be  aware  of  all 
such  distinctions  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  points  relating  to 
insanity,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  mental  powers  by  age  and 
disease. 

The  effect  of  bodily  weakness  in  paralysing  the  recoDection, 
is  well  attested  ;  and  we  meet  with  a  curious  illustration  of  it  in 
this  chapter.  The  author,  who  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, seems  to  speak  German  with  ease,  descended  a  mine  in 
Germany,  and  having  fiusted  all  day,  and  undergone  macfa 
fatigue,  found  to  his  dismay,  when  at  the  bottom,  that  all  remem- 
brance of  that  language  had'  fled  as  entirely  as  Nebuchadnezzar's 
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dream  was  forgotten  by  tbat  monaroh.  Whether  he  was  for- 
taoate  enough  to  meet  with  a  Daniel  who  recalled  thelangoage, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  we  are  not  informed.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  recent  influenzas  have  been  charaoterized  by 
a  certain  enfeebled  power  of  memory,  even  at  their  commence* 
meot;  and  we  call  special  attention  to  this  fact,  as  it  may  give 
an  important  indication  in  the  selection  of  th^  specific  remedy 
for  this  epedemic. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  thns  obserre  as  a  frequent 
occurrence  the  loss  of  recollection  without  that  of  memory,  on 
tbe  other  hand  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  converse,  where 
the  whole  mental  action  is  due  to  what  may  be  considered  an 
almost  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  image  presented  to  the 
mind  by  the  senses.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  in 
the  phenomenon  which  Bomberg  calls  "  the  echo."  In  certain 
states  of  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  repeats  the  words  spoken, 
and  this  is  the  only  symptom  of  intelligence  afforded.  Thus, 
in  one  case  he  relates  of  a  girl  afiBdcted  with  tome  cerebral 
disorder,  when  he  said  "  Put  out  the  tongue,  raise  the  arm,"  the. 
patient  repeated  his  words,  but  made  no  movement.  We  have 
obaerred  this  in  certain  forms  of  deliquium  in  a  hysterical  patient. 
The  exact  words,  and  even  tones,  are  reproduced  without  the 
slightest  consciousness  at  the  time,  or  the  Baintest  remembrance 
afterwards. 

After  all,  this  phenomenon  is  only  strange  from  its  intensity ; 
for  the  repetition  of  a  set  form  of  words  may  be  gone  through, 
with  as  entire  absence  of  consciousness  as  the  echo  betrays  in 
the  illoBtmtions  we  have  cited.     Such  exercises  evince  no  more- 
mental  activity  than  the  movements  of  an  old  soldier  at  drill 
or  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  a  decapitated  goose.    They 
are  simply  the  reflex  actions  of  the  brain.    Hence  the  necessity 
for  securing  pro^ss,  that  not  only  we  should  have  minds, 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  evoking  the  hidden  powers>  of 
matter — scientific  ^scoverers;  but  also  that  we  should  have* 
a  contiiMial  sncceaaon  of  men  gifted  with  that  prerogative  of 
genius  which  consists  in  feeling-  with  unusual  intensity  thei 
meaning  of  old  forms  of  speech,  and  of  passing' these  coins: 
effaced  by  long^use  through  tbe  mint  of  their  own  personality,  if 
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such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  so  as  to  restore  to  them  a 
fresh  image  and  superscription ;  so  that  they  may  stimulate 
the  same  feelings  they  were  designed  originally  to  arouse,  and 
by  renewing  the  type  renew  the  print.  Thus  literature  and 
science  mutually  react  on  one  another,  and  can  never  be  as 
they  never  have  been  antagonistic,  the  one  giving  life,  the 
other  the  means  of  living. 

We  find  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  we  fear  oar 
reader  s  patience,  just  as  we  reach  the  threshold  of  the  volume 
of  medical  notes  and  reflections,  so  that  we  are  constrained  to 
sum  up  all  we  have  to  say  upon  it  in  a  few  sentences.  An 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  subjects  we  have  already  given, 
and  under  each  head  will  be  found  many  curious  observations, 
but  the  general  style  of  the  work  hardly  rises  above  scientific 
gossip,  and  the  absence  of  all  originality  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
make  one  fancy  it  might  have  been  written  by  a  stuffed  man 
instead  of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  himself  the  centre 
of  much  interest  and  sympathy,  the  son-in-law  and  intimate 
friend  of  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  and  greatest  wits 
this  country  ever  produced.*  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  contains  much  good  advice 
to  the  profession  at  large  upon  the  abuse  of  the  implements 
of  torture,  such  as  the  lancet  and  the  purgative  appliances  a  too 
confiding  public  has  put  into  their  hands.  He  bears  honest 
testimony  in  the  following  passage  to  the  progress  of  homoeo- 
pathy, and  the  mis-statements  he  makes  we  may  charitably 
ascribe  to  ignorance,  not  to  malice.  In  speaking  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  regimen  of  patients,  he  says — ''I  cannot 
doubt  tbat  to  this  cause  in  great  part  may  be  attributed  the 
growth  and  continued  prevalence  of  hommopathy  in  England!* 
He  tells  us  a  little  farther  on  that  it  has  passed  into  neglect  in 
Germany,  but  we  prefer  taking  our  evidence  upon  that  point 
from  the  Hollands  of  that  country,  who  state  exactly  the 
reverse ;  and  when  he  says  that  homoeopathy  is  inefficient  in 
all  acute  diseases,  we  only  regret  that  besides  travelling  from 
Iceland  to  Greece,  he  had  not  ako  made  a  journey  from 
Saville  Bow  to  Golden  Square,  and  after  he  had  exhausted  the 

*  Bydney  Smith. 
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wridngB  of  all  the  Greek  physicians,  he  had  not  taken  the 
troable  to  lead  an  essay  on  pneumonia  by  Professor  Henderson, 
written  in  plain  English ;  for  if  he  bad  done  so,  he  would  have 
had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  a£Pording  a  splendid  example  of 
the  triumph  of  truth  over  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  as hedoubtless 
in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  medical  morality  and  philosophy 
he  so  strenuously  inculcates,  would  have  been  forced  to  declare 
that  the  true  remedy  for  all  the  abuses  of  medicines  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  one  Samuel  Hahnemann.  But  the  open  secret, 
the  true  talisman  of  success,  that  only  requires  candour  and 
courage  to  be  known,  is  passed  by,  and  the  secrets  of  no  practi- 
cal value  buried  in  the  vestiges  of  former  ages  or  remote  coun- 
tries, are  diligently  hunted  after  as  being  more  worthy  of  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  the  chapter  entitled, 
''  On  points  where  a  patient  may  judge  for  himself,"  for  we 
fully  expected  to  find  among  the  first,  as  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, a  patient's  right  to  select  his  oum  medical  adviser.  This 
indefeasible  right  of  a  firee-bom  Englishman  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized,  and  yet  surely  it  is  involved  in  the  ''Habeas 
Corpus "  act !  We  trust  that  before  there  is  any  rash 
legislation  touching  this  liberty,  the  opinions  of  constitutional 
lawyers  will  be  asked,  and  that  the  descendants  of  men  whose 
anc^tors  won  from  kings  immunity  from  arrest,  and  from 
being  carried  off  to  prison,  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the  usur- 
pation of  colleges,  and  the  risk  of  incarceration  in  their  own 
domiciles,  guarded  by  sentries  armed  with  lancets,  and  the 
infernal  machine  spoken  of  in  the  new  medical  bill,  as  beiug  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Pharmacopoeia 
Lethalis/' 

This  primary  right  of  every  sick  man,  as  we  say,  Sir  Henry 
does  Dot  advert  to,  but  expatiates  on  the  prospects  of  consoling 
all  who  seek  our  aid  by  assuming  as  encouraging  and  pleasant 
an  aspect  as  we  can,  and  indeed  suggests  the  picture  of  a  most 
amiable  and  courtly  physician,  one  well  qualified  to  gain  public 
respect,  and  well  deserving  of  the  honours  he  haa  attained, 
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although  perhaps  not  quite  rieing  to  such  an  id^al  as  is  repre- 
sented by  Leigh  Htint  in  the  following  passages,  with  which  we 
shall  take  leave  of  Sir  H.  Holland — "  We  know  not  indeed 
who  is  caloulated  to  excite  a  liberal  enthusiasm,  if  a  liberal 
pbysician  is  not;    There  is  not  a  fine  comer  of  the  mind  and 
heart  to  which  he  does  not  appeal ;  and  in  relieving  the  frame 
he  is  too  often  the  only  means  of  making  virtue  itself  comfort- 
able.    The  physician  is  well  educated,   well-bred,  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow*creatares,  therefore 
understands  how  much  there  is  in  them  to  be  excused  as  well 
as  relieved ;  his  manners  are  rendered  soft  by  the  gentleness 
required  in  sick-rooms ;   he  learns  a  Shakesperean  value  for  a 
smile  and  a  jest,  by  knowing  how  grateful  to  6u£fering  is  the 
smallest  drop  of  balm ;    the  whole  circle  of  his  feelings  and 
his  knowledge  (generally  of  bis  success  too,  but  that  is  not  neces- 
sary) gives  him  a  sort  of  divine  superiority  to  the  mercenary 
disgraces  of  his  profession.  «  «  *  The  ordinary  jests  on  the 
profession  are  never  echoed  with  greater  good-will  than  by 
those  who  do  not  deserve  them;  and  to  complete  the  merit  of 
the  true  physician— H>f  the  man  whose  heart  and  behaviour  do 
good  as  well  as  his  prescriptions — ^he  possesses  that  humility  in 
bis  knowledge  which  candidly  owns  the  limit  of  it,  and  which 
is  at  once  the  proudest,  most  modest,  and  most  engaging  proof 
of  his  attainments,  because  it  shows  that  what  he  does  know  he 
knows  truly,  and  that  he  holds  brotherhood  with  the  least 
instructed  of  his  fellow-creatures/'  *     Of  this  representation  we 
may  say—"  Se  non  6  vero  6  ben  trovato." 

Medical  Reform  ;  bein^  an  Examination  into  the  nature  of  the 
prevailing  Systems  of  Medicine^  and  an  E apposition  of  some 
of  its  chief  Evils,  with  Allopathic  Revelations.     A  Remedy 
for  the  Evil,  by  Samuel  Cockburn,  M.D. 

We  recommend  this  little  book  as  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
reliable  exposis  ot  the  allopathic  and  homoeopathic  systems  we 
have  yet  met  with  of  a  popular  kind.  It  contains  a  good 
summary  of  the  evidence  recently  accumulated  by  statistics  in 

*■  Men,  women,  and  bookB,  &c,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  vol.  2,  p.  43. 
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&?onr  of  homcBopathy ;  and  an  unsparing  revelation  of  ih6 
oontradiotiona  of  the  writeis  and  teachers  of  old  physio,  as  well 
as  some  well  selected  speoimens  of  the  vimlenoe  of  the  tone  of 
the  medical  press  in  its  reference  to  homceopathy.  The  style  is 
clear  and  pleasant;  and  we  have  no  donbt  it  will  command  an 
extoDflive  circulation  among  a  large  class  of  the  public  who  are 
eagerly  enquiring  into  all  the  medical  novelties  of  the  day. 


Surgery,  and  it$  Adaptation  to  Homoeopathic  PraeticCy  by 
William  T.  Hblmuth,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  Mass.     1855. 

Without  much  pretension  to  originality,  this  is  an  excellent 
compilation  of  surgical  practice,  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  the  general  homoeopathic  practitioner.  The  best  surgical 
authorities  have  been  ransacked  to  supply  the  most  approved 
modes  of  treating  surgical  diseases;  and  the  homoaopathic 
character  of  the  work  is  maintained  by  the  medical  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  every  possible  case  of  external  disease, 
vhether  the  result  of  accident,  or  depending  on  internal  dyscrasia. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  illustrative  of  many  of  the 
operations,  of  fractures,  dislocations,  bandaging,  &c.,  copied 
from  the  best  manuals.  On  the  whole,  the  homoeopathic 
sargeon  will  find  this  a  useful  book.  The  medical  treatment 
recommended  will  in  many  instances,  no  doubt,  enable  him  to 
forego  the  operations,  which  are  so  graphically  described,  as  to 
facilitate  to  the  practitioner  their  performance. 


'  Magazinfur  Physiologiache  und  Klinische  Arzfieimittellehre 
und  Toxicologic,  von  J.  Frank,  M.D.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 
Leipzig,  Baumgartner,  1845-1855. 

Magazine  oy  Physiological  and  Clinical  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology,  by  J.  Frank,  M.D.  Vols.  I.,  II!,  III.,  IV. 
Leipzic,  Baumglirtner,  1845-1855. 

The  completion  of  this  laborious  compilation  must  not  be  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  us.    Dr.  Frank  has  riohly  merited  the  grate- 
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fal  thanks  of  every  practitioner  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
oar  knowledge  of  the  pure  effects,  whether  physiologicftl  or 
therapeutical,  of  medicinal  substances.  For  ten  long  years  has 
he  laboured  silently  and  unostentatiously  at  his  weary  work,  and 
the  four  volumes  before  us  are  the  result  of  his  toil. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  some  idea  of  thexharacter 
of  Dr.  Frank's  Magazine  ;  but  to  those  who  have  not,  we  shall 
give  a  sketch  of  its  plan. 

Holding  with  Hahnemann,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic school,  that  the  only  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
therapeutic  action  of  remedial  agents,  ab  usu  in  morbis,  was 
obtained  when  these  substances  were  administered  to  the  patient 
singly  and  alone  ;  and  that  the  only  positive  knowledge  of  their 
physiological  effects  was  to  be  derived  from  experiments  made 
on  man  and  animals,  and  from  cases  of  intentional  or  accidental 
poisoning,  Dr.  Frank  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of  searching 
through  all  the  modern  allopathic  literature  to  which  he  could 
gain  access,  in  order  to  collect  facts  of  this  nature.  In  the 
course  of  his  labours,  this  busy  bee  has  ransacked  the  therapeutic 
sweets  of  no  less  than  1,727  volumes,  and  stored  them  up  in 
this  hive — his  Magazine.  Here  the  physiological  and  thera- 
peutical facts  are  arranged  in  a  convenient  order,  and  the  last 
volume  finished  off  with  a  minute  general  index  to  all  the 
volumes.  This  index  enables  us  at  once  to  ascertain  the  diseases 
which  have  been  cured  by  a  particular  remedy,  and  also  the 
remedies  that  have  cured  particular  diseases,  together  with  all 
the  cases  of  poisoning  and  experimentation  with  any  medicinal 
substance.  In  fact.  Dr.  Frank's  Magazine  is  a  grand  cyclopsdia 
of  all  the  real  useful  therapeutic  facts  contained  in  these 
1700  allopathic  volumes. 

Dr.  Frank  has  very  judiciously  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
therapeutic  opinions  of  the  thousands  of  medical  authors  who 
have  recorded  their  theories  in  these  volumes.  He  gives  what 
may  be  considered  a  dry  history  of  each  case,  shaving  off  all 
the  superfluous  ornamentation  and  French  polish  of  the  nar- 
rators, and  giving  the  barest  possible  abstract  of  the  cases  cured, 
and  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  different  remedies. 

Dr.  Frank  has  not  confined  himself  to  mere  drugs,  but  he 
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has  recorded  also  the  effects,  physiological  and  therapeutical,  of 
TarioQS  other  remedial  agents,  such  as  water,  cold  and  warm, 
Bcapunctare,  dry  cupping,  the  actual  and  potential  cautery, 
galvanism,  frictions,  inunctions,  &c. 

Dr.  Frank's  researches  have  not  been  limited  to  the  literature 
of  his  own  country,  hut  he  has  consulted  some  of  the  chief 
periodical  and  other  medical  works  of  France  and  England. 
Id  fact,  his  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  universal  therapeutic 
cyclopsdia  of  allopathic  literature.  He  has  skimmed  off  the 
therapeutic  cream  of  pure  observations  and  experiments  from  all 
these  allopathic  works,  and  left  the  skim-milk  of  hap-hazard 
trials  of  compound  prescriptions. 

These  four  volumes  are  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  useful  to 
the  homceopathic  practitioner  in  the  vast  library  of  allopathic 
literature  examined  by  Dr.  Frank.  They  are  an  indispensable 
work  to  all  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  pathogenetic  and 
therapeutic  virtues  of  medicines. 

It  b  remarkable  how  strikingly  the  curative  effects  of  the 
drags  mentioned  in  these  allopathic  records  illustrate  the  great 
therapeutic  law  discovered  by  Hahnemann.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  cases  might  have  originally  appeared  in  homoeopathic  works 
without  exciting  particular  remark. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  similar  work  to  this  of 
Br.  Frank's  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  allopathic  periodical 
and  other  literature  of  this  country  and  America,  which  he  has 
not  examined. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  William  R.  Beilhy, 

(Commimicated  by  Dr.  Scott) 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Beilby,  the  British  school  of  HomcBopathic 
practitioners  has  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  members.  The 
following  brief  notice  may,  therefore,  not  be  unwelcome. 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Beilby  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and  a  christian.  After  the  usual 
coaive  of  school  education  at  the  new  Academy  of  Edinburgh,  he  com- 
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nenced  the  study  of  me^cme,  which  he  oontxnaed  tx  nx  years, 
availing  himself  of  the  best  means  of  instruction,  and  residing  for  some 
time  in  the  Infirmary  for  that  purpose. 

His  prospects  on  graduation  were  favourable,  owing  to  the  podtion 
of  his  father,  which  might  have  afforded  him  an  introduction  to  home 
practice,  and  also  to  his  having  at  his  option  a  colonial  appointment, 
with  a  definite  salary.  These  prospects  he  resigned,  having  adopted 
conscientiously  that  view  of  the  principles  of  medical  practice,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  attainment  Perhaps  the  re- 
linquishment of  his  own  prospects  was  a  less  difficult  effort  than  it  was 
to  communicate  his  purpose  to  his  father,  who  had  looked  forward  to 
him  as  the  assbtant  of  his  declining  years,  and  who  could  not  partici- 
pate  in  the  theoretical  views  of  his  son.  His  convictions,  however, 
outweighed  all  other  considerations,  and  constrained  him  to  follow  a 
path  in  which  he  was  unsupported  except  by  his  self-reliance.  Into 
that  path  he  had  been  led  by  his  own  reflections  and  experiments, 
having,  while  performing  the  duties  of  a  physician  at  a  public  dispen- 
sary,  instituted  experiments  with  a  view  to  test  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
some  results  of  which,  enlarged  fix>m  independent  sources,  he  after- 
wards communicated  to  tiie  HairuBopatAic  TVtsM,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  papers  of  that  journal,  a  paper  more  likely  to  produce  in- 
telligent conviction  tiian  most  of  those  which  have  been  written  with 
the  express  view  of  making  converts. 

After  some  hesitation  he  resolved  to  settie  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
cify  he  repaired  in  1847,  with  few  advantages,  the  introductions  he 
brought  with  him  being,  as  usually  is  the  case,  of  very  littie  use  in 
promoting  his  advancement. 

Yet  his  course  in  that  city  was  eminentiy  successful,  for  in  a  few 
years  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  respectable  income,  all  tiie  more 
promising,  because  not  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  medical  practi- 
tioners generally  in  the  early  part  of  their  career  as  to  imply  that  it 
was  due  to  temporary  interest  in  a  comparatively  new  method  of  practice. 
He  establbhed  a  dispensary  which  he  conducted  unaided  in  labour, 
and  so  slightiy  aided  in  purse  as  to  oblige  him  to  render  it  in  some 
degree  self-supporting.  But  to  gain  a  moderate  income  in  Glasgow, 
involves  so  great  an  amount  of  labour,  that  Dr.  Beilby  was  induced 
by  this  and  other  urgent  motives,  to  remove  to  Birmingham  in  1853, 
where  unhappily  his  health,  which  was  never  robust,  completely  gave 
way.  He  was  able  to  continue  his  practice  with  various  interruptions 
till  the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  contend  against 
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the  seriouB  inroads  made  upon  his  health,  and  after  seekng  in  vain 
the  restoration  promised  by  his  natiye  air  and  early  associations,  he 
gradually  sunk,  till  December  19th,  1855,  when  he  died  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age. 

To  the  writer  of  this  trivial  notice,  who  knew  him  intimately,  and 
esteemed  him  highly,  he  appeared  to  be  a  young  man  of  great  promise ; 
his  natural  talents  were  good,  and  they  had  been  well  cultivated ;  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  his  profession,  and  the  tone  of  his  mind  being 
eminently  practical,  it  was  in  its  practical  bearing  particularly,  that 
he  regarded  that  method  which  he  adopted,  and  which  he  laboured 
lealously  to  disseminate:  he  was  diligent  in  the  study  of  his  cases; 
careful  in  the  selection  of  his  medicines,  (most  of  which  he  prepared 
GODsdentkHisly  himself,)  and  anxious  about  the  result  of  his  treatment 
But  while  he  faithfully  regarded  his  profesdon  as  the  business  of  his 
life,  he  did  not  so  exclusively  confine  his  attention  to  i^  as  to  neglect 
self-improvement:  he  was  eag^  to  share  in  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age,  and  this  combined  with  a  sanguine  disposition  a^d  frank 
ntterance  of  his  sentiments,  may  have  given  the  impression  of  change- 
fulness  and  instability,  an  imputatbn  scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  those 
who  are  really  anxious  to  advance  in  intellect  as  they  advance  in  years, 
and  who,  for  this  purpose,  throw  themselves  into  the  current  of  pro- 
gressive ideas.  He  was  characterized  by  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  in 
the  practice  and  expression  of  which,  he  evinced  much  of  his  natural 
independence  and  self-reliance.  From  convictions  he  adhered  to  that 
section  of  the  christian  church  of  which  his  father  had  formed  a  valuable 
member,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  observance  of 
the  initiatory  rite ;  but  he  did  not  so  fiar  restrict  himself  to  the  ser- 
vices of  that  communion,  as  to  hold  himself  precluded  from  attending 
such  as  he  found  most  instructive  though  disconnected  with  it.  When 
finally  laid  aside  from  practice,  he  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  such 
studies  and  reflections  as  bore  directly  on  his  spiritual  improvement, 
and  at  the  close  of  life,  we  believe,  he  found  the  most  congenial 
home  among  that  body  of  christians,  who,  desirous  of  disclaiming 
aectarian  peculiarities,  accept  their  designation  from  the  place  of  their 
earUest  settlement,  and  from  their  love  of  brotherhood, rather  than  from 
any  spedaUty  in  doctrine  or  practice. 
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Trial  of  Homceopathy  at  Naples, 

Let  not  our  readers  suppose  from  the  above  title  that  we  are  aboot 
to  speak  of  any  recent  trials  of  homcsopathy  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
magnanimous  Bomba.  We  are  going  to  rake  up  an  old  stoiy,  a 
story  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Our  reason  for  doing 
BO  at  this  particular  moment  is  simply  this.  Dr.  Simpson  in  his 
Tenets  and  Tendencies  cites  Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  the  medical  trareller 
for  Bradshaw*s  Guide,  as  his  authority  for  certain  trials  of  homoBO- 
pathy,  by  order  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  trials 
resulted  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  homoeopaths.  The  con- 
demnatory  resolutions  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  homGBopathic  practice  are  thus  worded,  according  to  Lee. 
*'  1st.  The  homcBopathic  treatment  produced  no  effect.  2nd.  It 
had  the  serious  inconvenience,  in  several  of  the  patients,  of  preven- 
ting the  employment  of  remedies  by  which  they  might  be  cured.'* 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  either  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his 
admirable  reply  to  Dr.  Simpson,  or  by  ourselves  in  our  review  of 
the  work  of  the  great  obstetrician,  although  the  same  materials  were 
before  us  for  a  reply  then  as  now.  The  truth  is,  we  did  not  then 
think  it  worth  while  taking  up  our  readers'  time  with  the  details  of 
this  wonderful  trial  of  homoeopathy.  But  we  find  that  various 
writers  against  homoeopathy,  knowing  nothing  at  all  about  the  (acts, 
and  merely  borrowing  from  Dr.  Simpson,  who  had  previously 
borrowed  from  Edwin  Lee,  repeat  again  and  again  the  assertion 
that  homoeopathy  had  a  fair  trial  in  Naples  by  order  of  Government, 
and  that  the  result  was  unfavourable  to  homoeopathy.  We  do  not 
hope  that  by  laying  the  facts  of  the  case  before  our  readers  we  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  falsehood  among  our  opponents, 
but  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  partisans  of  homoeopathy  to  leam 
that  the  result  of  the  trial  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  said 
to  be.  Moreover,  as  no  accurate  account  of  this  **faic  trial"  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  English  language,  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if 
hereafter  our  exponents  shew  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  documents  whence  we  derive  our  account  of  the  Neapolitan 
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experiments  are  contained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  vols,  of  the 
BiU,  Horn,  de  Oeneve, 

The  late  King  Francis  the  First  was  very  partial  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic method.  He  shewed  this  partiality  by  appointing  in  1828 
to  the  service  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  the  Trinity,  the  homoeo- 
pathist,  Dr.  de  Horatiis,  his  own  physician  in  ordinary.  In  course 
of  time,  Dr.  de  Horatiis  published  a  small  volume,  giving  the 
details  of  the  cases  he  had  treated  at  this  hospital.  This  little  work 
created  a  great  sensation  in  Naples,  the  opponents  of  homcBOpathy 
denying  the  truth  of  the  cures  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
author.  The  king  determined  on  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue 
by  causing  arrangements  to  be  made  whereby  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  should  be  put  to  the  most  rigorous  test.  With  this 
view  a  royal  decree  was  promulgated  on  the  28th  February  1829, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation. 

^A  homoeopathic  clinique  shaU  be  opened  and  subjected  to 
regulations,  the  strictness  and  sagacious  arrangement  of  which  shall 
serve  to  remove  all  doubt  and  prejudice,  to  prevent  all  fraud  and 
partiality.  The  necessary  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  establish 
the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases,  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  remedies, 
their  potency  and  their  dose.  Finally  a  register  shall  be  kept  of 
the  different  phases  of  the  diseases,  and  of  their  terminations. 

**  Article  1st. — ^A  commission  composed  of  upright  and  learned 
men  shaU  be  present  in  the  ward  of  the  clinique  during  the  pre- 
paration of  the  remedies,  and  their  distribution  to  the  patients 
affected  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  This  commission  shall  be 
OMnposed  (1),  of  four  members  of  the  University,  two  of  whom 
must  be  physicians;  (2),  of  two  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (8),  of  all  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Trinity. 

**  Article  2nd. — ^The  commissioners  having  met  together,  shall 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  degrees  of  dynamization  of  the  homoeopathic 
medicines.  These  medicines  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  box  with  a 
double  lock  and  a  double  key  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners ; 
one  of  the  keys  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
commiBsion,  and  the  other  shall  be  confided  to  the  director  of  the 
clinique.  This  box  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  cupboard  to  be  erected  by 
the  superior  officer  in  command  of  the  grand  hospital  in  the  ward  of 
the  clinique,  the  key  of  which  he  shall  retain,  and  only  give  it  to  the 
director  of  the  clinique  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners.     The 
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director  must  return  the  key  to  the  commandant  immedjatdy  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  visit 

**  Article  3rd. — ^The  waid  of  the  dinique  sfaail  only  have  one 
door,  which  shall  be  guarded  by  a  sentinel.  This  ward  shall  be 
large,  light,  well  situated,  and  capable  of  containing  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  beds,  which  shall  be  entrusted  to  two  aadstant  physidans, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  director,  the  other  by  the 
members  of  the  commission.  These  physicians  shall  keep  a  jonnitl 
in  which  shall  be  entered  exactly  all  that  may  happen  in  the  absence 
of  the  director  and  of  the  commissionerB.  They  shall  maintain  a 
constant  watch  over  the  patients,  shall  take  care  that  the  regimen 
is  exactly  followed,  shall  not  allow  any  one  to  enter  the  ward,  except 
those  persons  who  only  oome  to  see  it,  and  shall  in  no  case  aUow 
them  to  read  the  cards  placed  over  the  beds,  to  look  at  the  joomals, 
nor  question  the  patients. 

*'  Article  4th. — The  admission  of  the  patients  shall  be  agreed 
to  in  common  by  the  commissioners  and  the  director.  The  latter 
shall  never  be  forced  to  admit  patients  whose  diseases  are  not 
perfectly  definite.  Patients  who  are  affected  with  diseases  which 
allopathists  consider  to  be  incurable  shall  be  admitted  by  preference. 

**  Article  5. — The  commissioners  and  the  director  should  be 
always  present  at  the  visit,  which  shall  take  place  at  a  fixed  hour. 
As  soon  as  a  patient  is  admitted,  the  medical  commissioners  shall 
make  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease;  their  opuiion  shall  be  imme- 
diately registered  and  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  present,  by 
all  the  directors  of  the  clinique,  and  the  other  assistant  physicians. 

**  Article  6. — Every  day  at  the  visit,  the  commissioners,  as  well 
as  the  director,  shall  investigate  the  state  of  the  patients,  shall  insert 
it  in  the  journal,  and  shall  give  their  advice  respecting  the  medicines 
that  ought  to  be  given. 

**  Article  7. — A  report  shall  be  made  of  the  cures  effected,  and  of 
the  diseases  that  have  not  been  cured.  This  report  shall  state  exactly 
the  order  of  the  treatment  and  the  remedies  given  during  all  the 
time  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment.  This  report,  signed  by 
the  commissioners,  the  director,  and  the  assistant  ph]fsician,  shall  be 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  clinique,  and  a  copy  of  it  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  director,  who  may  publish  it. 

'*  Article  8. — In  case  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  commiisionen, 
or  of  the  director,  their  deputies  shall  be  authoriied  to  eigfn  for  their 
chiefs." 
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The  fbDowing  ifl  a  list  of  the  medical  commuBionen  and  their 
deputies : 

Dr.  Macry,  Profeasor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Marche- 
euii,  hk  deputy. 

.Dr.  jQUnea,  Member  of  the  UniYerrity ;   Dr.  Aleed,  hia  deputy. 

Dr.  Bonchi,  Phymcian  to  the  King ;  Dr.  Albanese^  his  deputy. 

Dr.  Delfomo ;   Dr.  Araneo,  his  deputy. 

Dr.  Lanza;  Dr.  Curti,  hia  deputy* 

Dr.  Tmcarelli ;   Dr.  Panvini,   hia  d^uty. 

Dr.  de  Horatiis  was  the  homoeopathic  physician  appointed  to  treat 
the  caBeSy  and  he  had  for  his  deputy  Dr.  BoBuud.  The  treatment 
WBi  commenced  on  the  ISth  April  1829. 

The  number  of  tones  each  of  the  oomminmoners  attended  the 
dinique  was  duly  registered,  and  so  we  are  able  to  see  what  amount 
of  attention  they  paid  to  the  treatment  pursued.  Thus  we  find 
that  Dr.  Macry  never  went  near  the  hospital ;  his  deputy,  however. 
Dr.  Marchesani  waa  very  assiduous  in  hia  attendance,  and  from  what 
be  witnessed  became  so  firmly  oonvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  system, 
that  he  publiahed  a  fitde  pamphlet,  dedaiing  ins  belief  in  homceo- 
pathy,  and  exponng  the  absurdities  of  its  detractors. 

Dr.  Jolinea  only  attended  the  hospital  on  Dr.  de  Horatiis'  first 
visit,  and  from  what  he  then  saw  he  considered  himself  fully  entitled 
to  sign  the  report  condemning  homoeopathy  as  a  useless  and  per- 
nicious system.  His  deputy,  however.  Dr.  Alessi,  was  very  diligent 
in  his  attendance,  was  converted  to  homoeopathy,  and  made  a  report 
on  his  own  hook,  fitvourable  to  the  treatment,  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  report  of  the  other  commissioners. 

Dr.  Delfomo  waa  present  three  or  Ibur  times.  Having  predicted 
the  speedy  death  of  some  patients,  wlio  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sorrive  his  sinister  auguries,  apparently  disgusted  that  patients 
ihoold  get  well  in  spite  of  his  prognosis,  which  probably  never 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  he  ceased  to  attend,  and  allowed  hia 
^poty,  Dr.  Araneo,  to  take  ins  place.  This  gentleman  made 
himself  very  ofiensive  by  trying  to  persuade  the  patients  that  experi- 
meats  were  being  made  upon  them,  and  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  die  without  any  proper  remedies  being  given. 

Dr.  Lanza  went  to  the  hospital  seven  or  eight  times,  but  appa- 
rently unwilling  to  compromise  his  reputation,  he  never  pronounced 
iny  opinion  on  the  trial.  His  deputy,  Dr.  Curti,  seems  to  have  been 
&  very  unpleasant  individual,  for  he  made  a  point  of  quarrelling  with 
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his  colleagues,  for  which  he  was  called  to  order  by  his  chief,  Dr. 
Lanza. 

Dr.  Lucarelli  only  came  once  to  the  hospital,  and  then  only  to 
demand  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  homoeopathic  treatment. 
Possibly  he  may  have  thought  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  on  much 
longer,  it  would  do  no  good  to  allopathy.  His  deputy,  Dr.  Panvini, 
published  a  book  against  Dr.  de  Horatus,  entitled.  Forty  Day$  of 
HomoBopathic  Hospital  Treatment^  in  which  he  exerted  his  utmost 
ingenuity  to  get  up  a  case  against  the  system,  by  denying  in  toto 
the  results  obtained. 

Dr.  Ronchi,  only  came  to  the  hospital  five  or  six  times,  and  then 
only  to  make  the  most  sinister  predictions.  His  deputy.  Dr. 
Albanese,  it  would  seem,  tried  to  realize  the  unfavourable  auguries 
of  his  chief,  for  he  was  publicly  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
patients  in  order  to  prevent  their  recovery  under  homoeopathy. 
This  accusation  which  might  have  been  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  Dr.  Albanese,  had  not  Drs.  de  Horatiis  and  Romani 
generously  interfered,  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Albanese 
was  detected  distributing  figs  to  the  patients  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  physicians  who  were  charged  with  the  treatment.  One 
patient  who  ate  of  these  figs  had  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
What  made  the  matter  more  suspicious  was,  that  Dr.  Albanese 
had  predicted  the  death  of  this  patient  in  the  presence  of  several 
other  medical  men  who  were  visiting  the  ward  at  the  time,  but  who 
expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  patient  was  convalescent. 
An  inquisition  was  held  on  the  demand  of  the  director  of  the 
clinique  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  it  was  proved  by  numerous 
witnesses,  that  Dr.  Albanese  had  distributed  to  some  of  the  patients 
these  figs,  enjoining  them  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the 
visiting  medical  officers. 

After  the  homoeopathic  treatment  had  been  carried  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  a  report  was  industriously  circulated  that  two  of  the 
patients  had  died.  The  rumour  reached  the  king's  ears,  who  forth- 
with  dispatched  his  royal  relative,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  accompanied 
by  two  general  officers,  to  enquire  into  its  truth.  His  royal  highness 
was  charmed  to  find  that  the  report  had  no  foundation,  and  that  no 
fatal  case  had  occurred,  so  that  the  homoeopathic  treatment  was 
ordered  to  be  continued. 

On  the  fortieth  day  of  the  treatment,  the  six  commissioners  and 
their  deputies  unexpectedly  invited  the  homoeopaths  to  render  an 
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aocoont  of  their  treatment.  A  long  and  stormy  discussion  ensued, 
which  only  had  this  effect,  that  the  aUopathic  oommissioners  retired 
iHogether  from  attendance  at  the  hospital,  and  addressed  a  secret 
report  to  the  President  of  Public  Instruction,  containing  the  damna- 
tory resolutions  so  triumphantly  paraded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  and  his 
followers. 

This  report  was  in  due  course  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Literior,  by  whom  it  was  read  in  the  Coimcil  of  State.  The  king 
was  astonished  to  find  the  conclusion  of  the  conmiissioners  so 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipated.  It  would  seem  that  his 
majesty  innocently  supposed  that  the  report  would  contain  the 
logical  conclusions  from  the  results  obtained  fit>m  the  homceopathic 
treatment,  in  place  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  coamussioners,  and  of  their  disgust  at  the  part  they  had  been 
compelled  to  play.  However  that  may  be,  the  king  commanded  to 
be  shewn  the  documents  on  which  the  report  was  professedly 
founded.  Accordingly  on  the  9th  of  June  his  aide-de-camp,  the 
Duke  de  San  Valentino  accompanied  by  Lieut.-general  la  Gona, 
Inspector-General  of  Military  Hospitals,  proceeded  to  the  hospital, 
sealed  up  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  treatment)  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  king.  His  majesty  scrutinized  them  attentively.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in  place  of  ordering  the  immediate  cessa- 
tioD  of  the  hofaioeopathic  treatment,  as  the  allopaths  hoped  he  would 
have  done,  he  recoomiended  that  it  should  be  continued. 

But  the  commissioners  had  taken  the  sulks,  and  would  no  longer 
consent  to  be  the  witnesses  of  a  system  they  detested.  Some  of 
their  deputies  continued  to  attend  and  to  sign  the  day-book.  The 
chief  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  hospital  also,  who  were  com- 
missioners dejure^  and  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  report  above 
alluded  to,  continued  faithfully  to  visit  the  ward,  and  signed  the 
histories  of  the  cases  regularly  every  day. 

The  homoeopathic  treatment  was  continued  for  155  days,  viz., 
until  the  17th  of  September.  The  reason  of  its  cessation  then  was 
this.  The  king  set  out  for  Spain,  and  as  he  could  not  travel  with- 
out his  physician  in  ordinary.  Dr.  de  Horatiis  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  successful  treatment  in  the  hospital  in  order  to  accompany  his 
majesty.  Dr.  Bomani  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  encounter 
the  whole  labour  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  foes,  so  he  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion when  his  coUeague  was  thus  sununoned  away. 
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The  results  of  the  156  days  of  treatment  were  as  follovB.  The 
Qumber  of  patients  admitted  for  treatment  was  68,  of  these  62  wen 
perfectly  cured,  6  remained  in  hospital  cooTalescent,  and  2  died, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Uie  hospital  in  a  moribond  state,  hiviDg 
already  received  extreme  unction. 

A  state  paper  was  issued  by  the  government,  commenting  npoo 
the  results  obtained  from  the  homoDopathic  treatment  in  the  faospitaL 
In  this  paper  the  report  of  the  commissioners  k  veiy  eererely  cen- 
sured in  the  following  passages.    Here  are  its  exact  woods :  **  The 
report  of  the  cosmuseioners  to  the  Fretadent  of  Public  Instroctioa, 
differs  nuich  from  the  tenor  of  the  papers  of  the  dinique.    In  the 
former,  where  the  result  of  the  treatment  is  faTOuraUe,  it  is  attri- 
buted to  nature,  and  the  diseases  are  represented  as  haTing  been 
of  little  importance,  or  else  the  patients  are  stated  not  to  have  been 
cured,  whereas  in  the  diary  of  the  clinique  on  the  contrary,  the 
success  is  attributed  to  the  homoeopathic  sjrstem,  and  all  the  patients 
are  represented  as  having  been  cured  of  their  maladies.     That  this 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  atteetatioai 
affixed  to  the  history  of  each  case."     It  will  be  remembered  thst  by 
articles  5th  and  9th,  the  allopathic  commissioners,  or  their  deputiei, 
as  well  as  the  homoeopathic  practitioners,  had  to  attest  by  their 
signatures  both  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  the  result  of  the 
treatment.    No  patient  could  be  dismissed  as  cured  without  the 
consent  of  the  allopaths.     The  state  paper  goes  on  to  si^,  ^the 
report  of  the  commissioners  is  destitute  of  foundation,  because  they 
have  not  followed  and  watched   the  course  of  the  diseases,  as  is 
evident  from  the  absence  of  their  signatures,  nor  have  they  taken 
care  that  their  deputies  should  attend   regularly.      Hence  their 
opinion  is  not  founded  on  certain  and  positive  documents." 

This  rebuke  from  the  government  was  certainly  well  merited  by 
these  self-sufficient  medical  men,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing  confidently  with  respect  to  the  value  of  a  system  they  were 
appointed  to  examine  into,  whilst  there  was  proof  positive  that  they 
had  not  examined  it  at  all,  or  only  in  the  most  imperfect  and 
superficial  manner. 

As  regards  the  government,  the  result  of  the  trial  was  this,  that 
it  decreed  that  '*  henceforth  physicians  should  be  free  to  choose  the 
method  of  treatment  they  would  adopt,  and  his  majesty  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  opening  a  new  homoeopathic  hospital,  as  soon 
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aa  the  cores  obtained  in  private  pnusttce  flhotiM  be  fioffieieiilly  xmine- 
roas  to  enable  it  to  find  faTour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.'* 

From  the  above  account  of  the  trial  of  homoeopathy  at  Nf^les,  it 
will  be  observed  that  all  the  allegations  oi  the  allopathists  respecting 
it  are  not  only  devoid  of  foundation,  but  actually  directly  contrary  to 
the  lactB. 

In  fhe  first  place,  the  concluaionB  arrived  at  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  secret  repcMrt  that  the  treatment  had  no  effect,  and  thai  it 
did  harm  by  preventing  the  use  of  proper  remedies,  is  opposed  to 
the  d»]y  protocols  signed  either  by  themselves  or  by  their 
deputies;  and  was  so  palpably  fiedse  as  to  incur  the  severe  censure 
of  Uie  government  iu  the  state  paper  issued  on  the  subjeot. 

Then  the  statement  originally  made  by  Dr.  Esquirol  in  the 
AeadSmie  de  Midecine,  that  the  trial  of  homcBopathy  in  the  Nea« 
politan  hospital  lasted  only  about  forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  order  of  the  government  on  account  of 
its  want  of  success,  is  untrue,  for  the  bomceopathic  treatment  was 
continued  for  155  days,  and  was  only  then  terminated  in  consequence 
of  the  chief  homoeopathic  physician  being  obliged  to  accompany  the 
King  of  Naples,  whose  body  physician  he  was,  to  Spain.     There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  Dr.  Bomani  had  had  the  courage  to 
continue  single-handed  his  labours,  the  government  would  not  have 
thooght  it  requisite  to  terminate  the  homceopathic  treatment  even  on 
the  departure  of  Dr.  de  Hwatiis.    We  can  however  scarcely  blame 
Dr.  Bonmni  for  tendering  his  resignation,  as  it  requires  an  amount 
of  firmness  and  courage  greater  than  is  possessed  by  the  generality 
of  mankind,  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  amid  the  open  and  secret 
opposition  of  a  host  of  adversaries  prepared  to  seixe  eagerly  every 
opportunity  for  damaging  the  reputation  and  maligning  the  iystem 
of  the  practitioner.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  trial  was 
condncted  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  all  the  staff  of  which  were 
hostile  to  the  treatment  pursued,  and  that  underhand  attempts  had 
iheady  been  made  to  injure  the  patients,  both  by  poisoning  their 
minds  with  insinuations  against  the  practice  pursued,  and  by  poison* 
ing  their  bodies  by  persuading  them  to  eat  unwholesome,  perhaps 
deleterious,  substances.   Under  such  discouraging  circumstances  and 
seemg  that  it  was  probable  that  still  more  unscrupulous  measures 
would  be  resorted  to  to  defeat  his  efforts,  when  his  more  influen- 
tial colleague  should  have  left  the  field,  we  cannot  wmider  that 
Dr.  Bomani  refused  any  longer  to  pursue  the  treatment  alone,  and 
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thereby  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  imperiling  the  good 
results  already  obtained.  He  therefore  retired  from  the  contest,  and 
the  government  having  no  one  to  conduct  the  homaeopathic  treat, 
ment  could  not  do  otherwise  than  give  an  order  to  close  the  wmL 
It  must  however  be  remembered  that  this  order  was  given  bqIibs. 
quent  to  Dr.  de  Horatiis'  unforeseen  absence,  and  also  subsequent  ts 
Dr.  Romanics  tender  of  resignation,  so  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  to  assert  as  has  been  often  done,  that  the 
government  ordered  the  cessation  of  the  trial  after  it  had  lasted 
40  days,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  results  obtained* 

Again,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Esquirol,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  homoeopathic  experiments  in  Naples,  homceopathy  had 
been  quite  abandoned  in  that  town,  even  by  Dr.  Horatiis  htm«>}f 
So  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  not  only  did  that  physician  rensaia 
a  homoBopathist  till  the  day  of  his  death,  but  the  trial  made  br 
himself  and  Dr.  Romani  in  the  hospital  sufficed  to  convince  a&d 
convert  to  homceopathy  two  of  the  allopathic  physicians,  Drs.  Mar- 
chesani  and  Alessi,  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  homceopatfaic 
treatment.  Moreover  it  was  from  witnessing  those  very  trials  tbat 
the  well-known  Dr.  des  Guidi  was  converted  to  the  new  system, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  France,  where  he  st3i 
practises  it  with  credit  and  renown. 

We  may  then  say  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  trial  of 
homoeopathy  in  Naples  by  command  of  the  king,  resulted  in  a 
series  of  triumphs  for  the  cause,  and  tended  to  the  eztensaon  and 
propagation  of  our  system  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  reproducing  at 
this  late  period  the  particulars  of  this  celebrated  trial,  seeing  that  it 
has  hitherto  been  invariably  misrepresented  by  the  partisans  of 
allopathy,  and  as  yet  no  true  version  of  it  has  appeared  in  oor 
language.  Henceforth  allopathic  controversialists  need  not  have  the 
excuse  of  ignorance  for  citing  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  hoin<Eo> 
pathy,  that  which  homoeopathists  may  appeal  to  as  a  triumj^ttDt 
evidence  of  its  success. 


Somoeopathic  Controversy  in  Germany. 

I.  Professor  Bock's  Letter  to  Homoeopathists  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  Although  medical  science  has  long  perfectly  understood  tk 
homoBopathic  art  of  healing  and  the  professors  of  honuBopathj* 
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still  homoeopathists  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  medical  science 
Is,  if  we  may  judge  Dr.  G.  Miiller  of  Leipzic,  who  maintains 
that  physiological  medicine  is  impotency  personified  tn  the  highest 
degree.  The  undersigned,  a  zealous  follower  of  physiological  medi- 
cine, which  is  actually  founded  on  the  sciences,  and  the  most 
determined  enemy  to  all  quackery  and  charlatanry,  whether  allo- 
pathic, hydropathic,  gymnastic,  Rademacher's,  &c.  &c.,  now  feels 
himself  bound  to  subject  homoeopathic  treatment  to  public  elucidation. 
He  feels  this  to  be  his  duty,  not  on  account  of  his  scientific  position, 
but  because  for  some  time  by  popular  medical  essays  and  lectures, 
he  has  endeavoured  as  far  as  his  scientific  powers  permitted,  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  as 
well  as  upon  the  maintenance  and  recovery  of  health  by  natural 
means.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  elucidation  of  homceopathy  must 
not  descend  to  personal  altercation,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  must 
consist  of  experiments  and  proofs,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
likewise  be  convincing  to  the  public. 

''  Before  the  undersigned  places  in  its  proper  light  the  apparently 
curative  action  of  homceopathic  remedies  in  many  morbid  conditions, 
and  before  drawing  the  attention  to  the  great  injury  which  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  causes  in  some  diseases,  he  is  desirous  first  of 
determining,  whether  the  Jundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole 
of  homaopaihy  is  based  he  really  a  Just  and  true  one.     Dr.  Clotar 
Miiller  writes,  the   fundamental  principle   of   homoeopathy  is  the 
law  of  similarity  (similia  similibus,  like  cures  like) ;   each  case  of 
disease  is  most  quickly  and  most  surely  cured  by  that  remedy  which 
is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  healthy  body  symptoms  as  similar  as 
possible.     Hahnemann  discovered   this   law   in  proving  Cinchona 
bark,  for  he  first  made  the  experiment  upon  himself,  that  half  an 
ounce  of  the  bark  of  this  specific  for  intermittent  fever  was  capable 
of  inducing  symptoms  in  the  healthy  body  very  closely  similar  to 
those  of  an  attack  of  ague.     The  undersigned  now  maintains,  and  is 
certainly  likewise  supported  by  experiments,  that  not  a  single  honuBo^ 
pathic  remedy  is  capable  of  inducing  in  a  healthy  body  those  morbid 
symptoms  for  which  it  is  recommended.     In  order  to  prove  this 
clearly  and  evidently  to  homoeopathic  medical  men  and  the  public, 
the  undersigned  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  his  friends,  for  whose 
honour  and  sincerity  he  will  guarantee,  will  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  homoeopathists,  he  is  earnestly  desirous^  for  the  inform 
motion  of  the  pubUcy  that  a  morbid  {objective)  symptom  should  be 
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mdmeed  in  him  or  one  of  his  friend$^  tnMe  wen  to  Ae  iaO^^  hy  an^ 
homaopaihie  remedy  (for  it  is  nnneceBsary  to  speak  of  sensations,  or 
so-called  subjective  STmptoins).  The  results  of  these  experiments, 
which  of  coarse  must  not  be  undertaken  far  from  the  residence  of 
the  undersigned  (Leipag)  shall  then  be  consdentiouslj  puUished. 
The  undersigned  will  very  much  regret  if  the  homoBopaths,  by  not 
acceding  to  his  wishes  which  he  has  expressed  so  decidedly  and 
earnestly,  should  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  lay  his  demonstra- 
tion before  them,  the  more  so  it  will  be  likewise  a  proof  of  distrust 
in  their  own  cause. 

"DR.  BOCK, 
"  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Leipzig.'* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  sensation  was  excited  amongst 
the  public,  and  not  a  little  alarm  amongst  the  allopaths,  as  well  as 
some  surprise  amongst  the  homoeopaths  by  the  quickness  of  the 
reply  of  Clotaire  Miiller,  who,  singly,  the  day  following  accepted  the 
challenge,  as  follows : 

n.   Dr,  C.  Miiller* 8  anstoer  to  Professor  B.  C,  Bock  of  Le^fnig, 

"  Although  I  do  not  feel  it  my  duty,  nor  have  I  the  right  per- 
sonnally  to  accept  the  challenge  which  Professor  Bock  has  thrown 
down  *'  to  homoeopathists  both  at  home  and  abroad,'  as  he  however 
has  cited  some  passages  written  by  me,  I  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed 
the  opportunity  now  offered. 

"  I  shall  not  only  not  delay  a  moment  in  accepting  the  offer  of 
Professor  Bock,  but  I  engage  him  to  keep  his  word,  and  that  with 
the  most  urgent  earnestness. 

"  Accordingly  I  hereby  request  that  Professor  Bock^  as  he  has 
promised^  wiU  place  himself  and  two  of  his  friends  for  eight  weeks  at 
the  disposal  of  myself  and  my  two  colleagues  to  form  a  commission  to 
carry  on  the  eaq^eriments.  The  first  series  of  experiments  will  be 
made  with  the  following  very  useful  homoeopathic  remedies :  £eUa« 
donna,  Cantharis,  Glonoine,  Merc,  solub.  Hahnem.,  and  Veratrum. 
The  remedies  must  be  obtained  from  the  homoeopathic  chemist  of 
this  town,  as  prepared  according  to  the  homoeopathic  pharmacopoBia. 

"  Now  as  Professor  Bock,  as  he  says,  has  been  long  conversant 
with  the  homcBopatliic  mode  of  treatment,  so  he  must  certainly  know 
how  homoeopathists  make  their  provings  with  the  especial  view 
of  obtaining  objective  morbid  symptoms,  which  he  now  certainly 
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with  BiBgular  capriciousness  is  deBirovn  of  witoesting;  and  I  promise 
him  that  I  wiU  not  deviate  firom  these  riileB.  Although  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  honour  of  Professor  Bock  and  his  friends, 
Btill  as  the  experiments  will  not  be  made  on  behalf  of  science,. but 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that 
the  three  ezperimentors  should  enter  into  an  agreement,  in  which 
tbej  should  certify  on  their  word  of  honour  conscientiously  to  report 
every  objective  morbid  symptom  arising  from  proving  the  medi- 
cbe.  In  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay,  I  request  that  the 
three  gentlemen  will  prepare  to  commence  the  experiments,  at  the 
ktest  within  eight  days. 

'*  Finally,  I  expressly  promise  Professor  Bock,  who  certainly  with 
his  usual  positiveness  has  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  resultless 
ooQclusion  of  the  experiments,  described  with  complacency  the 
pitiable  situation  of  homceopathy,  yet  has  entirely  forgotten,  should 
the  reverse  be  the  case  to  estimate  the  value  and  greatness  of  his 
stake,  that  I  will  publish  the  results  obtained,  that  he  shall  not  by 
tnj  means  be  able  to  escape  the  judgment  which  in  such  cases 
publicity  impartially  and  unsparingly  awards. 

"  It  only  remains  to  me  now  to  explain  to  the  public  that  it  is  not 
my  fault  that  this  subject  has  been  improperly  brought  forward 
in  political  journals,  for  if  Professor  Bock  had  not  intentionally 
entered  upon  this  course,  he  might  have  found  abundant  space  for 
his  challenge  in  scientific  journals. 

«  DR.  CLOTAR  MULLER, 

*'  Homoeopathic  Physician,  Leipzig," 

Bock  declared  himself  ready  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
a  catarrh,  and  requested  to  have  the  conditions  in  writing,  that  he 
might  have  them  in  black  and  white,  and  might  send  them  to  the 
press.  The  colleagues  at  Leipzig  consulted  with  those  at  Dresden, 
but  before  they  received  the  proposals  of  the  latter,  they  had  the 
agreement  printed,  for  they  had  heard  that  Bock  intended  to  publish 
the  conditions  with  remarks.  These  conditions  for  the  provings 
were  as  follows : 

IIL— Coiu^«ofM/or  Teatinff  Hamtxopaihy^ 

1.  Professor  Bock,  and  his  two  friends,  for  whose  honour  he 

guarantees  himself,  must  give  proof  at  the  time  appointed,  that  they 

ire  healthy.      2.    The  choice  and  order  of  administration  of  the 

medicines  must,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiments,  be  left 
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to  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned  commissioners ;  nevertheless,  those 
medicines  mentioned  in  Dr.  Miiller's  reply,  yiz..  Belladonna,  Cantharis, 
Glonoine,  Mercur.  solub.  Hahnemann!,  and  Veratnim  album,  must  be 
first  taken  into  consideration.  3.  Respecting  the  dose  and  the 
repetition  of  the  medicine,  both  these  points  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  commission;  still  they  will  be  restricted  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  all  homceopathic  provers  of  medicines,  and 
especially  to  those  prescribed  by  Hahnemann  (See  Organon,  3  Aufi, 
§  132,  134);  hence  it  is  evident  that  actual  poisoning  cannot  take 
place.  The  commission,  however,  considers  it  indispensable  that  the 
medicines  may  be  administered   twice,  or  several  times  a  day. 

4.  The  medicines  to  be  experimented  with,  must  be  prepared  by  the 
homceopathic  apothecary  in  this  town,  signed  and  sealed  by  him. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  proving  shall  commence,  the  provers  must  convince 
themselves  of  the  integrity  of  the  seal  and  bottle  containing  the 
medicine.  After  each  dose,  the  prover  must  affix  his  seal  to  the 
bottle  containing  the  medicine,  and  before  re-opening  the  same,  must 
in  a  Uke  manner  satisfy  himself  of  the  integrity  of  the  seal.  That 
this  has  actually  taken  place,  the  minutes  which  are  to  be  kept 
of  the  entire  proving  must  be  signed  by  the  prover,  and  by  at  least 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  A  portion  of  each  medicine 
experimented  with  must  be  enclosed  and  sealed  by  the  prover,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  that  it  may  be  brought  forward 
in  proof  of  identity,  or  for  comparison.  6.  The  taking  of  each 
medicine  must  be  Ln  a  suitable  place,  and  at  a  certain  time,  as  well  as 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  commission.  7.  As  we 
have  not  to  deal  vrith  friends,  but  with  opponents  of  our  cause,  it 
seems  indispensably  necessary,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  action  of  the  medicine,  or  error  of  diet,  as  well  as  to 
watch  for  any  objective  morbid  symptom,  the  provers  should  be  sub- 
jected, during  the  whole  experiment,  to  strict  seclusion,  should  this 
be  absolutely  required  by  foreign  homceopathists ;  the  conmiission 
will  nevertheless  waive  the  point  for  the  first  fourteen  days,  reckoning 
from  the  first  day  of  the  experiment.  Should,  however,  within  the 
fourteen  days,  no  objective  morbid  symptom  result  from  the  medicine 
in  proving,  then  the  prover  must  be  subjected  to  strict  seclusion. 
8.  The  period  of  experiment  is  fixed  for  eight  weeks.  If  before  the 
expiration  of  this  time  any  morbid  symptom  should  be  observed  in  a 
prover,  caused  by  a  homoeopathic  remedy,  the  commission  has  the 
right  to  consider  the  proving  as  concluded,  and  to  publish  the  result. 
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9.  If  one  of  the  provera  should  be  prevented  from  continuing  the 
proving  by  ilhiess,  or  other  important  circumstances — ^such  as  a 
journey,  &c., — the  time  which  has  elapsed  of  the  proving  must  not 
be  reckoned.    The  prover  must  continue  the  proving  for  eight  weeks 
from  the  day  of  commencing  the  proving.      10.  Whichever  of  the 
proven  designedly — that  is  to  say,  without  sufficient  reason — in  any 
way  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  take  the  medicine,  either  from  not 
appearing  at  the  place,  or  at  the  time  appointed,  or  wiU  not  submit  to 
the  necessary  seclusion,  or  withdraws  from  it,  thereby  declares,  ipso 
faeio^  that  he  withdraws  from  the  demonstration  undertaken  against  ho* 
mceopathy.    11.  Although  many  homoeopathic  provers  in  their  experi- 
ments with  medicines  on  the  healthy  body  have  insisted  on  a  strict  diet, 
yet  the  conunission,  in  order  not  to  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the 
provers,  will  be  guided  by  the  injunctions  of  Hahnemann  (Organon, 
3  Aufl.  180, 131.)     The  diet  must,  therefore,  be  very  moderate, 
as  much  as  possible  without  spices,  of  a  plain  nutritious  kind ;   and 
all  salads  and  herbs  must  be  avoided.     The  beverage  should  be, 
IB  usual,  but  moderate  in  quantity,  and  as  little  stimulatmg  as  possible. 
The  provers  must  guard  against  too  great  mental  and  bodily  efforts, 
and  likewise  against  violence  of  temper.     The  antidotes  of  each 
remedy  will  be  especiaUy  indicated  to  the  provers.     Nothing  should 
be  taken  for  two  hours  previous  and   subsequent  to  taking  the 
medicine.  12.  At  the  commencement  of  the  proving,  the  provers  must 
hand  over  to  the  commission  a  written  promise,  on  their  word  of 
honour,  that  they  will  conscientiously  fulfil  every  condition  here  men- 
tioned, and  wiU  truly  report  every  objective  morbid  symptom  which 
nuiy  arise  after  taking  the  medicine. 
Leipzig,  20th  June,  1855. 
Dr.  Clotar  Miiller,  Dr.  Carl  Haubold,  Dr.  Y.  Meyer. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Goullon,  of  Weimar,  had  in  a  very  com- 
mendable manner,  in  the  D,  AUg,  Z.y  drawn  the  attention  of  Professor 
Bock  to  the  importance  of  the  subjective  Sjrmptoms,  and  advised 
him,  if  he  were  desirous  of  nuiking  an  innocent  experiment  on  the 
law  of  similarity,  to  take  a  grain  and-a-half  of  Ipecacuanha. 
Bock  replied  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  he  had  greatly  wandered 
from  his  purpose  of  conducting  the  discusmon  with  propriety,  and 
that  passion  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  Thb  rejoinder  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Professor  Bock's  individuality,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  entire. 

VOL.  XIV,  NO.  Lvi. — ^apri;l,  1866.  y 
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IV. — Professor  Bock  to  Dr.  OovUon^  ffomceopathic  Physician  at 
Weimar y  with  Hints  for  reflection  on  HomceopcUhy  and  Homceopathists, 

**  Although  your  assumption  of  my  inconceivable  ignorance  of 
homoeopathy  is  not  very  flattering,  still  I  am  greatly  obliged  by 
the  care  which  you  entertain  for  my  person,  as  well  as  for  the  wan- 
ing of  the  danger  with  which  I  am  threatened,  whilst  the  homceo- 
pathists  here,  with  every  good  intention,  are  thmking  of  treating  me 
ill ;  worse,  probably,  than  these  gentlemen  have  treated  themselves 
in  the  proving  of  their  medicines.  As  to  the  rest,  you  are  quite 
right  that  Ipecacuanha — the  action  of  which  has  been  known  once 
1684 — will  excite  vomiting  and  diarrhcea;  but  will  you  likewise 
maintain,  as  homcBopathy  teaches,  that  this  root  occasions  one-sided 
headache,  spasmodic  and  suffocating  cough,  Millar's  asthma,  hemorr- 
hage ?  You  may  easily  conceive  why,  in  the  proving  of  homceopathic 
remedies,  I  require  that  the  subjective  symptoms  should  be  excluded. 
The  reason  is,  as  every  well  educated  medical  man  knows,  that  in 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  sensations  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  may  arise  and  disappear  from  the  most  different  causes,  and 
that  scientific  treatment  does  not,  like  homoeopathy,  pay  homage  so 
quickly  to  the  post  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc.  The  following  example 
may  prove  to  you  what  may  result  from  the  creation  of  sensations. 
I  gave  to  a  number  of  women  a  drop  of  the  8rd  dilution  of 
Jalap,  and  assured  them  that  certain  sensations  in  the  head  would 
arise.  These  sensations  did  arise ;  but  colic  and  diarrhoea,  which 
according  to  *'  Miiller's  Domestic  Medicine,'^  is  of  constant  occurrence, 
did  not  supervene.  Allow  me  now,  out  of  gratitude,  to  give  you  a 
few  hints  upon  homceopathy,  which  may  lead  you  from  the  latter  to 
physiological  medicine,  which  is  more  becoming  to  a  physician  than 
homoeopathy. 

**  1.  Why  do  most  homoeopathists  prescribe  homoeopathic  remedies 
not  in  homoeopathic  doses,  but  in  allopathic,  large  doses,  such  as 
Iodide  of  Potass,  Opium,  Quinine,  &c.,  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
wish  to  obtain  real  action  ?  Although  Hahnemann,  in  the  year  1832 
(see  No.  126  Leipz.  TagM,\  has  violently  opposed  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  termed  those  who  adopted  such  a  mode  of  treatment, 
bastard  homoeopathists, 

*'  2,  How  can  it  be  explained  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are, 
homoeopathists  who  will  enquire  of  their  patients  whether  they  will 
be  homoeopathically  or  allopat^ically  treated  ? 

'*  3.  How  is  it  that  the  homoeopathic  treatment  is  so  easily  learnt 
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bj  old  women,  agriculturists  (in  diseases  of  animals),  by  authors, 
rejected  students  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  such  like  people  ? 

''  4.  How  is  it  that  any  person  well  acquainted  with  physiological 
medicine  never  becomes  a  bomoeopathist  ? 

*^h.  After  the  powerful  and  dangerous  action  of  a  medicine 
(poison),  why  do  not  the  homceopathists  administer  the  same  drug  in 
a  homceopathic  dose  instead  of  an  allopathic  remedy.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  salivation  from  abuse  of  Mercury,  Mercury  is  not  re- 
commended, but  Iodine,  Sulphuric  or  Nitric  acids ;  and  in  cases  of 
poisonings,  allopathic  antidotes  are  given.  (See  **  Miiller's  Domestic 
Medicine,"  p.  183.) 

*'  6.  As  homceopathists,  on  account  of  the  law  of  similarity,  prove 
all  their  remedies  on  healthy  persons,  in  whom  the  morbid  symptoms 
must  have  arisen  for  which  these  remedies  are  recommended,  how 
can  Uiey  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  the  following  medicines 
can  be  of  such  remarkable  service,  and  yield  such  certain  assistance : 
Tartar  emetic  or  Opium  in  apparent  death  in  infants  newly  bom ; 
Belladonna  or  Opium  in  lock-jaw  and  tetanus  in  those  newly  bom ; 
Aconite  in  puerperal  fever;  Belladonna  in  cramps  and  puerperal 
convulsions ;  Sepia  and  Flatina  in  disposition  to  abortion ;  Arnica 
and  Baryta  in  apoplexy ;  Spongia  in  croup ;  Cocculus  in  hemiplegia  ? 
Where  are  the  homoBopathists  who  have  instituted  such  murderous 
experiments  on  new  bom  infants  and  puerperal  cases  ? 

**  7.  How  is  it  that  none  of  these  self-sacrificing  homceopathists 
sicken  and  die  in  their  primehood,  in  consequence  of  these  me- 
dicmal  provings  ?  Those  homceopathists  known  to  me  are  all 
brisk  and  active,  and  many  have  attained  a  respectable  old  age. 
Even  Dr.  Fickel  is  still  living. 

**  8.  How  is  it  possible  that  one  and  the  same  homoeopathic  remedy 
can  prove  curative  in  such  an  astonishing  number  of,  and  such  varied 
morbid  states  ?     I  need  only  mention  Belladonna  and  Nux  vomica. 

**  9.  How  is  it,  that  after  homoeopathic  preparation  there  exists 
such  an  enormous  curative  power,  even  in  the  8rd  dilution,  as 
homceopathists  maintain,  in  such  very  different  substances? — ^for 
example,  as  Carbon,  Grraphites,  Lycopodium,  Sepia,  Viola  tricolor  ? 
Burdm  gave,  for  example,  a  pound  of  chcu*coal  daily,  without  obtain- 
ing any  other  result  than  causing  the  fseces  to  become  black.  On  the 
contrary,  with  homceopathiBts,  when  used  in  the  Srd  trituration,  it  is 
beneficial  in  headaches,  in  scintillations  before  the  eyes,  in  dryness  of 
the  auditory  passage,  or  entire  absence  of  wax,  in  eruptions  on  the  end 
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of  the  noee.  Graphites  is  not  taken  up  by  the  body  at  all,  but  psiMs 
out  unchanged ;  homceopathists,  however,  administer  it  in  the  3id  tri- 
turation  in  indurated  hordeola,  in  immoderate  flow  of  tears.  All  this 
is  contained  in  '*  Miiller's  Domestic  Medicine." 

'*  10.  How  is  it,  that  aA«r  taking  homoeopathic  medicines,  which, 
as  b  well  known,  are  useless  in  homoeopathic  doses,  patients  show 
83rmptoms  of  improvement  or  aggravation,  just  as  is  the  case  whea 
allopathic  remedies  are  used  ? 

'*  All  these  secrets  I  will  explain,  to  those  who  are  not  given  to 
reflection,  in  the  ^'Gartenlaube,"  a  journal  which  is  much  read,  and 
nearly  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  for 
some  years  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  the  en- 
lightenment  of  the  public  on  health  and  disease. 

''  Pbofessok  Ds.  Bock." 

The  above  shews  the  ill  humour  of  an  individual  who  has  lost  bis 
cause.  This  became  more  evident  by  a  subsequent  explanation,  in 
which  he  rejected  the  commission  of  homoeopathists  as  interested 
parties ;  desired  that  a  certain  disease,  intermittent  fever,  should  be 
induced  by  China ;  and  in  continually  speaking  of  provers,  evidently 
was  afraid  of  the  large  doses  necessary  in  the  proving,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  fresh  preparations  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  seceded  from  his  engagement.  Our  colleagues  at  Leipzig  then 
published  the  following  concluding  remarks : — 

y. — Concluding  Letter  of  Dre.  Hauholdy  Meyer ^  tmd  MuUer. 

*'  It  b  certainly  generally  required  from  eveiy  educated  person, 
especially  from  a  man  of  gpreat  science,  who  has  for  a  long  time 
entered  upon  the  career  of  a  popular  author,  that  in  word  and  writing, 
particularly  in  a  public  attack,  he  should  express  his  assertions 
in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  and  not  find  himself  subsequently 
obliged  to  give  an  explanation  in  which  the  signification  is  entirely 
changed.  Professor  Bock,  in  his  challenge  to  homoeopathbts,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  literally  maintained  that  not  a  single  homaO' 
pathic  remedy  is  capable  of  inducing^  in  a  healthy  hody^  those  morbid 
symptoms  for  which  it  is  recommended,  and  placed  himself  and 
a  number  of  his  friends  at  the  disposal  of  the  homaopathists,  and 
wished  that  an  objective  symptom  of  a  disease,  visible  to  them^  and 
likewise  to  the  laity,  should  be  induced  by  any  homoeopathic  remedy, 

*'  Now  after  this  challenge,  in  spite  of  its  one-sidedness,  had  been 
accepted  unreservedly,  and  only  with  the  utmost  precautions.  Professor 
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Bock,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  recent  ezplanationy  demande  that  a 
certain  pre-detennined  disease,  (not  symptoms  of  a  disease),  should 
be  mdaced  by  an  homcBopathic  remedy,  such  as  ague,  hooping  cough, 
pneomonia,  apoplexy ;  yet  in  full  contradiction  to  his  former  assertion, 
he  even  confessed  that  in  the  experiments  about  to  be  made,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  sjrmptoms  would  appear,  of  which  one  or 
another  would  correspond  with  the  morbid  states  mentioned.  It  may 
be  easOy  conceived  that  we  cannot  consider  here  how  Professor  Bock 
funo  endeavours  to  explain  his  challenge,  but  that  he  must,  once  for 
all,  adhere  with  enduriny  earnestness  to  his  plain  words,  as  quoted 
above.  Whilst  he,  then,  without  any  further  conditions,  places 
himself  and  his  Mends  at  our  disposal ;  whilst  he,  then,  does  not 
exclude  any  homceopathic  remedy  from  the  experiments ;  whilst  he, 
then,  wishes  but  one  objective  morbid  symptom  (that  is,  one  single 
symptom)  to  be  induced,  he  now  rejects  all  those  remedies,  which  he 
arbitrarily  terms  poisons^  and  requires  a  certain  pre>determined 
disease  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  pathological  system — a  varying 
definite  series  of  morbid  symptoms).  These  two  demands  Professor 
Bock  now  prescribes  as  synonymous.  The  difference  between  them 
is  mdeed  so  evident,  so  objective, '  even  visible  to  the  laity,'  that  no 
further  remark  is  necessary. 

"  The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
fdk)W8 : — ^When  Professor  Bock  threw  down  his  challenge,  he  scarcely 
supposed  that  it  would  be  so  readily  accepted.  When  he  was  made 
to  adhere  to  his  word,  and  perhaps  was  further  enlightened  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  homoeopathic  provings,  it  then  became  evident  to  him 
that  he  was  playing  a  losing  game.  There  then  remained  to  him  no 
other  course  than  to  let  drop  the  original  proposition,  and  make  an 
unheard  of  demand,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  this  offer  would  not 
likewise  be  accepted.  It  is  really  astonbhing  to  what  an  extraordi- 
nazy  height  the  demand  of  Professor  Bock  has  grown  in  the  short 
space  of  fourteen  days.  At  first,  any  morbid  symptom; — ^now,  ague 
or  epilepsy!  and  to  render  an  impossibility  still  more  impossible, 
these  trifles  are  to  occur  in  the  shortest  period  possible.  The  strange- 
ness of  such  a  demand  Professor  Bock  might  have  already  perceived, 
for  Hahnenoann  has  never  maintained  that  an  attack  of  ague  had 
occurred  in  the  proving  of  China,  but  only  symptoms  very  closely 
resembling  attacks  of  ague  (see  Professor  Bock's  own  quotation). 
Therefore,  as  Professor  Bock  must  now,  at  least,  well  know 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  homoeopathy  is  not  '*  the  same 
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by  same/'  bat  £ke  by  like  {nmiUa  nnUUbM) ;  because,  in  all  {Rowings 
df  medicine  of  any  school  on  healthy  persons,  there  cannot  oocor  aoy 
fully  formed  diseases,  but  only  individual  symptoms  rBaemhfing  a 
disease. 

**  As  extraordinary  as  this  ignorance  muiBt  appear  to  the  noo- 
medical  public,  that  whilst  Professor  Bock  in  lus  original  de- 
mand spoke  of  morbid  symptoms  and  homoeopathic  remediea,  he 
novr  speaks  of  poisonous  symptoms  and  poisons.  These  iraidi, 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  laily,  are  thr^e  times  repeated,  aa  if  he 
wished  the  fact  entirely  to  be  forgotten  that  erery  other  medical 
school  employs  the  same  remedies  as  homoeopathy*  only  in  larger  and 
more  frequent  doses ;— or  will  Ftofesaer  Bok:k  exclude  from  these 
so  called  poisons  his  favourite  remedy.  Morphine,  which  he  certainlj 
is  accustomed  to  give  in  unhomoBopathic  doses  ? 

"He  likewise  knew  what  remedies  were  chosen  by  Dr.  MvSkr^ 
without  rejecting  them  as  poisons.  When  refusing  a  viva  Tooe  con- 
ference, he  requested  by  letter,  in  the  following  words,  a  written  com- 
munication  of  our  conditions : — *  I  am  again  well  and  ready ;  but  ia 
this  affair  I  will  only  have  to  do  with  what  is  in  writing ;  for  what  I 
have  in  black  and  white  I  can  with  confidence  place  in  print.' 
This  wish  was  also  gratified,  whilst  we  presented  him  with  very  hk 
conditions,  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  possible  indulgence^  iirtiich  we 
ourselves  preferred  giving  to  the  public  in  their  original  form.  Thus 
the  reproach  of  one-sided  arrangement  of  the  conditions  foDs  again 
upon  Profossor  Bock. 

'*  After  this  simple  statement  of  the  transaction,  every  one  mast 
agree  with  us,  that  the  refusal  of  our  conditions  by  Profeeaor  Bock» 
as  well  as  the  production  of  new  demands,  ar^  nothing  more  tfan 
an  evasion  of,  and  receding  from  his  engagement.  Hence  we  caa 
readily  comply  with  Professor  Bock's  concluding  request  to  homoeo- 
pathists,  which  certainly  seems  a  very  comical  one  as  coming  froox 
him,  when  we  make  known  the  final  issue  of  the  controversy,  which 
is,  that  Professor  Bock  re/uses  to  carry  out  his  original  ehdUmf 
accepted  by  us ^  to  place  himself  and  his  friends  at  our  disposal  far 
the  production  of  objective  morbid  symptoms  by  homaopaihk  rsmsdisL 

We  beg  to  remark,  that  in  consequence  we  shall  not  have  anythiag 
further  to  do  with  Professor  Bock,  and  shall  not  hold  his  fotait 
attacks  and  abuse  worth  a  reply ;  for  even  his  seductive  promise  to 
carry  on  the  experiment  with  propriety,  and  without  animosity,  he 
has  broken  in  the  grossest  manner.    May  he  have  the  honoiir  of  the 
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first  amd  hut  word;  may  he  coatinae  to  enlighten  the  pahlic  by 
his  wisdom  with  and  without  doggrel  rhymes,  and  degrade  medicine  by 
making  it  the  subjeot  for  jesting  among  the  readers  of  Punchy  and 
similar  periodicals. 

^  What  sentence  should  be  passed  upon  a  proceeding  which,  in  the 
first  place  insolently  chaUenges  an  opponent,  then,  surprised  by  an 
imezpected  acceptance,  retreats  with  prevarications  and  impossibilities, 
must  be  decided  by  that  tribunal  before  whom  the  challenger  strove 
to  lay  oar  ait  so  deeply  in  the  dust 

**  S4M  Jme,  1865. 
■"Dr.  G.  Hanbold,  Br.  Meyer,  Dr.  Mulkr." 


On  ihe  Treatment  of  Fever  ^  hy  Large  and  Frequently -Repeated  doses 
of  Quinine^  hy  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D. 

Assistant  Fhysidan  to  St.  Thomas's  ffospUdL* 

Ik  the  month  of  October,  1851,  Dr.  Dundas,  of  Liverpool,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  OazettSy  in  which  he 
advocated  the  treatment  of  typhus,  by  large  and  frequently-repeated 
doses  of  disulphate  of  quinine.  In  the  November  number  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Medicine^  he  further  explained  his  views,  and  the 
practice  baaed  upon  them,  and  reported,  in  confirmation  of  the  utility 
of  the  treatment  he  recommended,  the  experience  of  other  practitioners, 
more  especially  of  Dr.  Ooolden,  at  8t.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The 
latter  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  employed  the  quinine  treatment  in 
the  cases  of  five  adults  and  three  children,  and  had  found  its  effect 
satisfactory  in  all  but  one ;  and  he  further  reported  that  the  remedy 
bad  been  used  with  advantage  by  Mr.  Hine  of  Swindon. 

In  the  year  1852,  Dr.  Dundas  published  a  work,  containing  a 
series  of  lectures  '*ou  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Tropical  and 

*  [From  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  5,  1856.  We  have  thought 
this  excellent  paper  worthy  of  being  inserted  verbatim,  feeling  sore  otur 
readers  will  be  gratified  witii  it,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  concise  and,  complete 
▼lew  of  the  sabject  of  the  treatment  of  Fever  with  large  doses  of  Quinine,  and 
•bo  of  the  present  condition  of  the  question  of  spedflcs  generally  in  the  old 
ached. 

The  writer  adds,  from  his  own  experience,  seven  cases  of  typhus,  and  five 
of  typhoid,  but  as  they  do  not  show  any  remarkable  results,  either  successful 
or  onsncoessftd,  we  substitute  the  following  cases  and  remarks  by  Dr. 
HaywBid.    Eds.] 
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Eucopean  Fever,"  in  which  he  reprinted  the  fonner  oommnnicatioDB 
on  the  employment  of  the  quinine  treatment,  and  gave  oorroboratiTe 
evidence  of  its  usefukiees  from  other  medical  men,  who  had  toed 
the  remedy  since  the  publication  of  his  former  papers. 

In  April  and  June,  1852,  a  Clinical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett,  was  published  in  the  SdMwrffh  MonMy  Journal^  in  which 
he  related  the  results  of  his  employment  of  large  doses  of  quinine  in 
nine  cases  of  fever;  and  stated  that,  though  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  drug  were  fully  manifested,  no  remedial  influence  was 
apparently  exerted  by  it.  He  further  mentioned  that  it  had  equally 
failed  in  one  case  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Christison,  and  in  eight  in 
which  it  had  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Robertson.  These  facts  were 
subsequently  confirmed,  in  a  discussion  at  the  Medico-Chiruigicsl 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  but  it  was  there  stated  that  Dr.  Dundas  had 
received  fiivourable  reports  of  the  treatment  from  Dr.  Graves,  of 
Dublin,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Drogheda.  In  August,  1852,  a  report, 
by  Dr.  M'Evers,  of  six  cases  of  typhus  fever  treated  at  the  Cork 
Fever  Hospital,  with  quinine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Dundas,  was 
published  in  the  IhAUn  Journal^  and  a  very  favourable  opinion  was 
expressed  of  the  refnedy  so  employed. 

In  October,  1852,  Mr.  Hay  ward,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  brief  communi- 
.cation  to  the  Lancet^  stated  that  he  had  obtained  most  beneficial 
effects  from  the  quinine  treatment,  in  79  cases  of  fever,  which  he  had 
attended  in  parochial  and  private  practice;  and  in  July,  1853,  Dr. 
Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes,  the  Medical  officers  of  the  Liverpool  Fever 
Hospital,  whose  experience  had  previously  been  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Dundas,  reported  the  results  of  their  use  of  quinine,  in  88  cases, 
as  highly  satis&ctory. 

In  January,  1853,  Dr.  Barclay  communicated  to  the  Medicd 
Times  and  OazetU  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  he  had  observed  it  in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  comparing 
the  duration  of  the  cases  of  fever  treated  with  quinine,  with  that  of 
those  in  which  the  ordinary  methods  had  been  followed,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  former  plan  possessed  no  obvious 
advantages. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  same  volume,  which  contains 
Dr.  Barclay's  paper,  there  is  a  report  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Union  Fever  Wards,  giving  the  results  of 
his  trial  of  Dr.  Dundas's  treatment  in  80  cases,  and  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  when  the  fever  is  uncomplicated,  the  remedy  is  highly 
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benefidaL  He  stated  that  where  tliere  is  a  tendency  to  bowel 
empfieatkniy  the  early  administration  of  quinine  checks,  if  it  does  not 
cat  short  the  disease,  but  when  the  eomj^icalion  is  weQ  established, 
whether  pneumonic,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  cerebral  congestion, 
the  remedy  does  little  good. 

The  method  of  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Dundas,  is  as  foUows : — 
an  emetic  is  first  administered,  and  then  ten  grains  of  quinine  are 
given  erery  two  hours  tiU  the  symptoms  subside,  or  till  tinnitus 
anrium  or  deafness  supervenes,  when  the  remedy  should  be  stopped. 
After  an  interval  of  about  eight  hours,  another  emetic  should  be 
given ;  and,  after  a  further  period  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours, 
the  quinine  treatment  should  be  recommenced.  If  there  be  restless- 
Deas  or  want  of  sleep,  a  full  dose  of  liquor  opii  sedativus  should  be 
given,  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  and  vnne  and  other  support 
should  be  administered  as  required. 

The  period  during  which  the  large  doses  of  quinine  were  usually 
repeated,  in  Dr.  Dundas's  practice,  is  not  stated ;  but  in  two  cases, 
which  he  quotes  as  examples  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
remedy,  three  doses  only  were  exhibited.  The  precise  plan,  however, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dundas,  has  been  more  or  less  deviated  from  by 
all  the  practitioners  who  have  reported  the  results  of  their  experience, 
both  as  reg^ds  the  dose  in  which  the  quinine  was  administered,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  remedy  was  repeated. 

Dr.  Goolden  gave  in  one  case  10  grains  every  two  hours  for 
eighteen  times,  in  another  8  grains  every  two  hours ;  but  he  does 
not  mention  how  often  the  latter  one  was  repeated.  Dr.  Stevenson 
in  one  case  administered  12  grains  every  three  hours  for  twenty  times, 
and  afterwards  continued  3  grain  doses  every  four  hours  for  about 
two  days  longer.  Mr.  Olazebrook  g^ve  in  one  case  8,  in  another  15, 
grains  every  two  hours.  Mr.  Hayward  exhibited  the  remedy  in 
doses  of  4  or  5  grains,  and  never  exceeded  7  grains,  every  two  hours. 
Dr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes  gave  from  3  to  10  grains  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Dr.  Bennett  in  one  case  administered  1 0  grains  every  two  hours 
for  five  times ;  in  another,  at  first  10  grains  every  two  hours  for  seven 
times,  afterwards  5  grains  at  the  same  intervals,  for  five  times ;  in  a 
third  case,  he  gave  10  grains  every  two  hours  for  six  times,  and  then, 
at  first  10,  and  afterwards  13,  grains  for  a  dose,  at  the  same  periods ; 
but  the  lime  during  which  the  remedy  was  continued  is  not  men- 
tioned. Dr.  M'Evers  exhibited  the  remedy  in  the  doses  recommended 
by  Dr.  Dundas,  giving  in  one  case  10  grains  eveiy  two  hours  for  six 
times  in  one  day,  and  then  every  three  hours  for  four  other  times ;  in 
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another  case  eyery  two  hours  for  three  times  in  one  day,  and  the 
£>Uowing  day  three  other  doses  at  the  same  intervals ;  in  a  third  case 
10  grains  every  two  hours  for  five  times  in  one  day,  for  fliz  times  cm 
the  following  day,  and  for  four  times  on  the  third  day.  In  a  foorth 
case  he  gave  10  gruns  every  two  hours  for  two  days,  and  dmring  the 
third  day  the  same  dose  every  four  hours.  In  the  cases  observed  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  one  patient  took  10  grains  every  two  hours  for  ten  times, 
ft  second  %0  grains  every  aiz  hours  for  three  times,  two  others  20 
grains  every  four  and  e,y€ty  six  hours  for  eight  times ;  and  a  fifth  20 
grains  every  three  hours  for  nine  times*  Mr.  Fletcher  in  one  case 
gave  12  doses  of  5  grains  each  to  a  girl  of  12  years  of  age,  at 
intervals  of  two  hours ;  to  an  adult  he  gave  6  grains  eveiy  three 
hours,  but  the  precise  number  of  doses  given  is  not  stated ;  and  to  a 
third  patient,  who  died  of  pneumonia,  he  exhibited  6  grains  every 
three  hours  for  five  day,  after  which  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  had 
recourse  to. 

The  different  writers  who  have  alluded  to  the  effects  produced  by 
the  employment  of  the  large  doses  of  quinine,  agree  generally  in  their 
reports.  Dr.  Dundas  mentions  that,  after  the  exhibition  of  three  or 
four  doses,  the  specific  influence  of  the  drug  is  generally  manifested 
by  the  occurrence  of  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  deafness,  and  diminished 
firequency  of  the  pulse;  to  these  symptoms  Dr.  Barclay  and  Dr. 
M'Evers  add  vomiting  as  of  occasional  occurrence ;  and  the  fonner 
gentieman  mentions  that  in  some  cases  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  drug  on  the  heart  and  arteries  are  the  only  obvious  effects. 
Confusion  of  ideas,  torpor,  and  more  or  less  coma,  are  also  refened 
to,  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  remedy ;  but,  as  justiy  stated  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  as  these  symptoms  in  many  cases  naturally  ensue  with 
the  progress  of  fever,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  how  hi  they 
may  have  been  referable  to  the  one  or  other  cause.  Dr.  M'Evexs 
mentions  the  physblogical  effects  of  the  quinine  as  manifested  in  one 
case  at  the  end  of  three  doses,  and  as  recurring  on  the  following  day 
when  the  same  quantity  had  been  given.  In  a  second  case,  they 
appeared  after  the  exhibition  of  fifteen  doses  in  three  days,  and  in  a 
third  after  twenty-four  doses  given  in  two  days.  The  symptoms 
mentioned  are  similar  to  those  which,  as  related  by  M.  Briguet  and 
others  (quoted  by  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux),  were  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris,  by  doses  of  quinine  varying 
from  1  to  8  or  4  grammes  (15*4  to  61*6  grains),  exhibited  during 
the   day,  according  to   the  severity  of  the  disease.     M.  Briguet 
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arrired  at  the  condttsbn  that  quinine  was  useful  in  the  ataxic  form 
of  tjrphoid  fever,  assuaging  the  watchfuhiess  and  delirium;  but  that 
it  was  prejudicial  in  the  adynamic  fonn,  with  great  prostration  of 
strength. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  Dr.  Dundas,  in  his  eariier  communis 
cationsy  spoke  of  the  manifestation  of  the  i^dfic  influence  of  the 
quinine,  as  indicating  the  necessity  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug, 
at  least  for  a  time ;  butDs.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes  do  not  regard  the 
occmence  of  tinnitus  aurium  and  deafiies«  as  always  requiring  the 
Bospension  of  the  remedy ;  and  Dr.  Dundas,  in  a  subsequent  aUusion 
to  their  opinion  on  this  point,  seems  disposed  to  concur  with  them. 

The  class  of  cases  in  which  the  quinine  treatment  was  tried  by  the 
geotlemen  to  whose  reports  I  have  referred,  appears  to  have  differed 
oonsiderably.  Dr.  (joolden  states  that  the  eight  cases  he  mentions 
all  presented  symptoms  of  typhus  gravior.  In  Dr.  Bennett's  patients 
the  fe?er  was  in  two  of  the  typhoid  and  in  seven  of  the  typhus  tern. 
Mr.  Hay  ward's  cases  are  stated  to  have  been  all  of  the  typhoid  type. 
Dr.  Gee*s  and  Mr.  Eddowes'  were  both  typhus  and  typhoid.  Dr. 
M'Evers'  were  maculated  typhus.  Dr.  Barclay's  were  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  cases  of  typhus,  and  sixteen  cases  of  typhoid ;  and  Mr. 
Fletcher's  cases  were  typhoid. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  in  the  practice  of  these  different 
gentlemen  were  also  very  various,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they 
bear  no  relation  to  the  dose  in  which  the  remedy  was  employed,  nor 
to  the  frequency  of  its  exhibition ;  some  of  those  who  most  exactly 
followed  Dr.  Dundas's  plans  having  met  with  unsatisfikctory  results, 
while  others,  who  have  reported  most  feivourably  of  the  treatment, 
administered  the  remedy  in  much  smaller  doses  and  at  longer  inter- 
Tals.  Mr.  Hayward  states,  that  he  lost  only  two  patients,  and  these 
were  children,  who  had  taken  the  remedy  very  irregularly  ;  thus  he 
lost  only  one  patient  in  39^,  or  2*6  per  cent,  while,  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes,  13  cases  proved  fatal,  or  1  in'GJrds 
nearly,  or  I4'7  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  mortality  high,  even  with  the 
large  proportion  of  complicated  cases  which  these  gentlemen  report 
to  have  been  included  in  the  cases  treated.  Dr.  Goolden^s  and  Dr. 
M'Evers'  patients  all  recovered ;  of  Dr.  Bennett's  cases,  two,  one  of 
typhoid  and  one  of  typhus,  died ;  of  the  cases  reported  upon  by  Dr. 
Barclay,  two  also  proved  fatal.  The  mortality  among  the  patients 
treated  by  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  stated. 
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The  theory  on  which  Dr.  Dondas  bases  his  treatment  it: 
Ist  That  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  ferers  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  same  disease ;  and  that  as  bark  will  generally  arrest 
the  former  affections,  it  ^  ought  to,  and  will,  genendly,  arrest ''  typhus. 
Though,  as  an  ague  will  sometimes  resist  for  many  days  the  employ- 
ment of  quinine  and  afterwards  yield,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  to 
also  with  typhus ;  and  2ndly,  that  when  quinine  is  administered  in 
large  doses  in  ^hus,  if  not  curatiye,  it  is  **  never  followed  by  the 
slightest  ill  effecto." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Dundas  exhibits  quinine  in  fever,  not 
merely  as  a  tonic,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  general  improvement 
in  the  s3rmptoms,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  treatment,  as  bark  was 
formerly  given  by  various  physicians,  and  as  quinine  has  more 
recently  been  employed  in  small  doses ;  but  that  he  claims  for  it  the 
power  of  cutting  short  the  disease,  and  that  not  only  in  one  particular 
form  of  fever,  or  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  but  in  all 
cases.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  by  its  use  *'  the  time  approaches 
when  the  treatment  of  tjrphus  fever,  after  ages  of  vaciilatk>n,  will  be 
established  on  the  same  sure  and  satisfactory  basis  as  that  on  which 
the  treatment  of  ague  now  rests." 

The  questions,  therefore,  which  require  consideration  are: — Ist 
Whether  quinine  when  administered  in  large  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  does  possess  the  power  of  cutting  short  an  attack  of  fever:  and 
2nd — ^Whether,  when  so  exhibited,  it  use  is  otherwise  objectionable. 

It  18  not  necessary,  in  discussing  these  questions,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  theory  upon  which  Dr.  Dundas  bases  his  treatment  is  correct ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  contended,  that  a  generalization  so  sweeping  as 
that  which  he  makes,  requires  to  be  supported  by  other  and  more 
satis&ctory  evidence  than  a  simple  appeal  to  the  writer's  experience. 
The  observations  which  have  of  late  years  been  so  carefully  collected 
in  various  localities  are  opposed  to  this  view,  and  can  only  be  set 
ande  by  still  more  extensive  and  equally  accurate  investigations. 
For  my  own  part,  after  having  paid  much  attention  to  what  has  been 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  having  carefuUy  observed 
the  several  forms  of  fever  which  fall  under  our  notice,  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  in  the  localities  which  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  their  peculiarities — Edinburgh,  Paris  and 
London — I  have  entirely  adopted  the  view  that  typhus  and  typhoid 
are  specifically  distinct  diseases.     With  remittent  and  relapsing 
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fevers,  from  their  oomparatiTe  infrequency,  I  am  leas  familiar,  and  am 
m  doubt  what  relation  those  affections  bear  to  typhoid  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  tropical  fevers  on  the  other. 

The  views  which  we  may  adopt  on  these  points  are  however  mi- 
important,  as  regards  the  inquiry  into  the  power  of  quinine  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  continued  fevers  of  this  country,  embracing  under 
that  term  typhus  and  typhoid ;  for,  though  Dr.  Dundas  contends  for 
the  identity  of  those  affections  with  tropical  fevers,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  being  arrested  by  treatment,  and  disavows  any  idea 
that  the  specific  fevers  attended  with  eruption  can  be  so  checked,  we 
know  that  even  those  affections  are  capable  of  being  arrested  and 
modified  by  peculiar  states  of  system,  and,  if  so  influenced,  it  may  be 
contended  that  they  might  also  be  amenable  to  the  influence  of 
remedies.  If  this  can  be  establiBhed  in  reference  to  the  eruptive 
fevers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  power  capable  of  being 
exerted  over  the  common  continued  fevers  is  still  greater. 

Ist  Attacks  of  measles,  or  small-pox,  or,  to  a  less  degree,  of 
scarlet  fever,  give,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  immunity  from 
subsequent  seizures,  and  most  probably  attacks  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
possess  the  same  power.  Vaccination  generally  prevents  the  subse- 
quent occurrence  of  variola.  These  results  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  production  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  which  renders  it 
altogether  insusceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  virus. 

2nd.  When  previous  attacks  of  these  affections  do  not  prevent 
subsequent  seizures,  the  second  attacks  are  very  generally  mild,  and 
only  of  short  duration.  Vaccination,  when  it  does  not  protect  the 
patient  fix>m  variola,  usually  lessens  the  severity  of  that  disease ;  or, 
what  affords  a  still  more  obvious  proof  of  its  influence,  after  the 
symptoms  have  proceeded,  often  vrith  violence,  to  a  certain  point, 
causes  the  ^udden  and  entire  subsidence  of  the  disease.  In  these 
caaes  the  sudden  change  produced  by  the  previous  attacks,  while  it 
does  not  render  the  constitution  insusceptible  to  the  virus,  prevents 
the  disease  being  fully  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  renders  it 
abortive. 

3rd.  We  not  unfirequently  observe  persons  who  have  never  previ- 
ooaty  had  a  given  contagious  disease,  on  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  its  virus,  suffer  from  febrile  attacks,  which  though  at  first  threat- 
einng,  soon  subside,  and  without  presenting  any  specific  characters. 
Such  is  often  the  case  with  children  in  schools  where  scarlet  fever  or 
other  febrile  disease  is  prevailing;  with  patients  in  wards  containing 
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fever  cases,  or  with  stadents  attending  hospital  practice.  In  these 
instances,  from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  the  system  is  not  wholly  insusceptible 
to  the  virus,  but  the  disease  is  incapable  of  being  fully  developed. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  results  of  disease,  or  of  individaal 
peculiarity,  are  analogous  to  the  eifects  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  remedies  employed  as  prophylactics,  or  with  the  riew 
of  arresting  diseased  action  already  commenced.  It  is  -  true  that  the 
analogy  is  not  precise,  for  in  the  former  cases,  the  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  exists  before  the  receipt  of  the 
virus;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  remedy  must  generally  be  exhibited 
after  exposure  to  contagion,  or  even  after  the  virus  has  already  begun 
to  manifest  itself.  There  seems,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  what  is,  in  these  instances,  accomplished  by  natural  causes, 
might  also  be  effected  by  the  employment  of  remedial  agents.  The 
analogy  is  still  closer  as  regards  the  influence  often  exerted  by  vaccine 
introduced  into  the  system,  after  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  variola, 
in  either  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  materially  lessen- 
ing its  severity.  Though,  therefore,  we  do  not  at  present  know  any 
which  can  certainly  be  referred  to,  as  possessing  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  a  specific  febrile  disease,  there  is  nothing  unphOo- 
sophical  in  our  seeking  to  obtain  such;  and  if  this  be  granted  as  to 
the  specific  diseases,  it  will  be  much  more  readily  admitted  as  to  the 
ordinary  continued  fevers.  The  assertion  that  **'  we  can  guide,  not 
cure  a  fever,*'  is,  indeed,  a  mere  expression  of  the  extent  of  our 
present  practical  knowledge,  not  a  rule  which  should  be  allowed  to 
deter  us  from  the  search  to  extend  it.  The  question  as  to  whether 
continued  fevers  be,  or  be  not,  capable  of  arrest,  is  one  which  is  fairly 
open  to  investigation,  and  which  must  be  decided,  not  on  theoretical 
grounds,  but  by  experimental  researches  into  the  operation  of  remedies, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  checking  the  disease. 

In  prosecuting  such  experimental  -investigations  we  may  employ 
two  methods:-^       ... 

1st.  We  may  have  recourse  to  the  special  treatment  in  a  portion  of 
the  cases  which  come  under  our  care,  and  follow  the  ordinary  method 
with  the  remainder,  without  reference  to  the  particular  type  or  cha- 
racter of  the  two  sets  of  easels;  We  may  then  esitinuite  the  respective 
advantages  of  the  modds  of  treatment  pursued,  by  the  relative 
duration  and  mortality  of  the  disease  under  the  two  systems,— -or, 

2ndly.  We  may  employ  die  txeatment  only  in  cases  which  have 
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already  assumed  a  definite  form,  mth  the  ordinary  course,  and  progress 
of  which  we  are  £uniliar.  We  can,  therefore,  by  carefully  watching 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  operation  of  the  remedy,  judge 
how  far  its  effects  are  beneficial. 

Iq  following  both  these  methods  there  are  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  for  we  can  never  wholly  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  one 
remedy ;  and  consequently  are  apt  to  be  misled  in  ascribing  effects 
to  its  use  which  are  due  to  other  causes,  but  there  are  also  special 
objections  which  apply  to  each  plan. 

1.  In  employing  the  first  plan,  it  is  necessary  that  the  twp  sets  of 
cases  compared  should  be  as  nearly  similar  as  possible.  The  ages 
and  sexes  of  the  patients,  the  periods  of  the  attack  at  which  the 
treatment  is  commenced,  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  should  all 
ooirespond.  The  observations  should  also  be  collected  in  the  aame 
locality,  in  the  same  sphere  of  practice,  and  during  the  same  period. 
All  these  circumstances  materially  influence  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
fcTers,  independently  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  cases  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Hayward,  and  those  of  Dr.  Gee  and  Mr. 
Eddowes,  afford  examples  of  the  very  different  results  which  may  be 
obtabed  from  similar  treatment  in  the  same  locality,  but  under  differ, 
ent  circumstances.  The  former  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  only  a  mortality  of  2'5  per  cent,  among  the  cases  of  fever  which 
he  treated  with  quinine,  while  the  latter  lost*  14*7  per  cent,  of  their 
cases.  These  different  results  are,  however,  at  once  understood,  when 
it  is  known  that  Mr.  Hayward's  observations  were  collected  m  paro« 
chial  and  private  practice; — Dr.  Oee's  and  Mr.  Eddowes*  in  a  fever 
hospital.  The  practice  of  the  former  gentleman,  therefore,  included 
cases  of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  while  the  cases  treated  by  the  latter 
were  necessarily  such  as  were  selected  for  their  severity  to  be  sent 
to  the  hospitaL  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  different  types  of 
fever  in  different  localities  and  at  different  periods,  and  thus  we 
obtain  very  various  results  while  pursuing  similar  plans  of  treatment ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality  at  the  commencement  of  an 
epidemic  exceeds  that  at  its  dedine.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
inTestigating  tiie  power  of  any  remedy  or  the  advantages  of  any  sys- 
tern  of  treatment,  that  the  cases  treated  should  be  similar  in  all  these 
drcumstances before  we  can  safely  subject  our  observations  to  analysis, 
or  depend  upon  the  inferences  which  we  may  deduce  from  them* 
Phmdedy  however,  the  set  of  cases  do  correspond)  the  inferences 
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founded  upon  them  possess  connderable  exactitude;  but  there  are 
still  objections  which  apply  to  this  plan,  and  which  can  only  be 
avoided  by  adopting  the  second  method,  or  by  administering  the 
remedy  in  cases  of  fever,  the  precise  form  and  type  of  which  are 
ascertained. 

1st.  It  is  impossible  to  predict,  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  fever,  what  will  be  its  duration,  and  consequenUy  to  decide,  if  the 
disease  subside  suddenly,  whether  it  have  done  so  from  the  effect  of 
the  remedy  employed,  or  only  in  accordance  with  the  natural  oourBe. 

2ndly.  Whether  we  suppose  the  difference  between  the  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  to  be  truly  specific  or  only  t3rpical,  they  are  such 
as  must  certainly  affect  the  curability  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore,  quite  possible  that  a  remedy  which  may  be  very  useful  in  *the 
one  form,  may  be  valueless,  or  even  injurious,  in  the  other. 

8rdly.  The  different  forms  of  fever  are  constandy  modified  by  a 
variety  of  different  causes,  and  are  liable  to  various  complicatioiu, 
which  may  all  effect  the  influence  which  any  given  remedy  may  exert 
Thus,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  we  may  obtain  results  from 
a  given  system  of  treatment  which  would  be  entirely  erroneous  when 
applied  to  another  set  of  cases.  We  avoid  these  sources  of  error  by 
adopting  the  second  method  of  investigation,  or  by  watching  the 
effects  of  the  remedy  in  cases  which  have  already  assumed  definite 
characters.  If,  however,  we  were  only  to  employ  the  treatment  in 
such  cases,  we  should  be  testing  its  power  of  checking  the  disease, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances ;  for  it  is  justiy  contended 
by  Dr.  Dundas,  that  the  probability  of  our  arresting  the  progress  of 
an  attack  of  fever  will  be  greater  the  earlier  the  remedy  is  had 
recourse  to.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of 
tiie  power  of  vaccine  in  preventing  small-pox.  Thus,  if  vacdnatioii 
be  practised  inunediately  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
variola,  it  will  often  take  effect,  and  either  check  or  nutigate  the 
disease ;  whereas,  if  deferred  till  a  later  period,  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  is  entirely  resisted  and  the  variola  runs  it  course  unmodified. 

The  only  means  of  avoiding  all  these  various  sources  of  error,  is  to 
employ  both  methods  of  investigation,  and,  indeed,  while  in  some 
cases  we  have  a  choice  of  the  plan  which  we  may  adopts  in  others  we 
have  but  one  course  open  to  us.  In  private  practice  we  generally 
see  our  patients  at  an  early  period,  and  may  at  once  exhibit  the 
remedy  without  waiting  for  the  disease  mpre  fully  to  develope  itself. 
In  hospitals,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  rarely  commence  our  treatment 
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tiO  after  the  disease  has  been  several  days  in  progress,  when  the 
chain  of  diseased  action  has  fully  manifested  itself,  and  thus  the 
second  plan  is  that  which  is  alone  capable  of  being  followed. 

I  now  propose  to  report  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  quinine  treatment,  as  employed  at  the  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, comparing  the  average  mortality  and  duration  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  administered,  with  the  similar  facts  as  to  those  in  which 
the  more  ordinary  treatment  was  had  recourse  to;  I  shall  then 
detail  the  particulars  of  some  cases  in  which  I  have  myself  employed 
the  remedy. 

On  referring  to  the  hospital  records,  I  find  that  during  the  present 
year,  from  January  to  October  inclusive,  there  were  treated  in  St. 
Thomas's,  139  cases  of  fever  of  all  kinds,  excluding  the  cases  entered 
as  febricula  and  ephemera.  Of  the  189  cases,  20  were  subjected  to 
the  quinine  treatment.  In  one  case,  4  grains  of  the  drug  were  given 
every  two  hours ;  in  a  second,  5  grains  were  exhibited  three  times 
daily ;  in  a  third,  5  grains  were  administered  every  three  hours ;  in 
four  others,  5  grains  every  four  hours;  in  two,  six  grains  every 
three  and  every  six  hours ;  in  two,  8  grains  every  four  hours ;  in  two, 
10  grains  every  two  hours;  in  three,  10  grains  every  six  hours;  and 
in  one,  15  grains  every  six  hours.  In  three  cases,  (one  male  and 
two  females,)  the  remedy  was  only  given  in  doses  of  2  grains  three 
times  daily.  In  six  of  the  cases,  the  exhibition  of  the  quinine  was 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  patient's  admission  into  the  Hospital ; 
in  eight,  on  the  following  day;  in  one,  on  the  third  day;  and  in  one, 
on  the  fifth  day  from  admission.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  patient 
took  fever  in  the  Hospital,  the  precise  period  of  the  disease  at  which 
the  quinine  treatment  was  conunenced  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be 
inferred  not  to  have  been  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In  all 
the  cases  stimulants  and  supports  were  had  recourse  to  as  required. 
Of  the  twenty  patients,  fifteen  were  males,  and  five  females ;  the 
reapective  proportions  of  the  sexes  being  75  and  25  per  cent. 

The  mean  age  was  in  males  24*1 ;  the  extremes,  17  and  35 

females,  20;  „  14  and  29 

„  „.  both  sexes,  23*4..     . 

The  mean  period  of  admbsbn  was  in  males,      9  days. 
„  „  „  females,     10    „ 

„  „  „         both  sexes,      9*1 

Deducting  the  three  cases  in  which  small  doses  were  only  given, 
the  mortality  was : 
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In  males,  2 ;  in  females,  1 ;  or, 

In  males 14*2  per  cent 

females  .....     83*3       „ 
both  sexes  ....     17*6      „ 
The  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  cases  cured,  excluding  those 
in  which  small  doses  only  were  given,  and  one  case  detained  in 
hospital  eighty.four  days,  from  accidental  circumstances,  was: 

In  males 28*7  days. 

females 30*5     „ 

/'  both  sexes.     ...     29        „ 

During  the  same  period  of  nine  months  there  were,  as  before  stated, 
119  other  cases  of  fever  treated  in  the  Hospital.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  little  else  was  given  than  soda  water,  and  suitable  support  and 
sUmulants.  In  others  the  treatment  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water  or  decoction  or  infusion  of  ba^ 
with  or  without  hydrochloric  add,  in  doses  of  8  or  10  grains,  eveiy 
two  or  three  hours.  In  yet  other  cases,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, in  doses  of  5  to  8  grains,  was  given  in  infusion  of  serpentaiyor 
decoction  of  bark  at  interval  of  2  to  4  hours ;  this  treatment  being 
commenced  either  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  or  towards  its 
terminations.  In  both  these  sets  of  cases,  diffusible  stimulants  and 
support  were  also  given,  according  to  the  amount  of  prostration. 

Of  the  1 19  cases,  73  were  males,  and  46  were  females,  being  res- 
pectively. 61*3  and  88*6  per  cent. 
The  mean  age  of  the  patients  was : 

In  males,  24*5;  extremes,  4  and  72 
females,  24:  ),        5  and  58 

both  sexes,  24*4 ;         „ 
The  mean  period  of  admission  was : 

In  males 10*4  days 

females 9*5     „ 

both  sexes  ....     10*2     „ 
The  mortality  was,  in  males  10,  in  females  5;  or. 

In  males 13*6  per  cent 

females 10*8        „ 

both  sexes      ...     12*6        „ 
The  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  cases  cured,  (deducting  those 
detained  in  the  Hospital  from  accidental  causes),  was : 

In  males 27*2  days 

females       ....     29*8    „ 
both  sexes       .     .     .     28*1    „ 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  these  two  series  of  observations,  that 
thej  bear  a  very  dose  general  resemblance,  as  regards  the  circum- 
staoces  which  most  materially  affect  the  [results  of  the  treatment 
pursued;  as  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patients,  and  the  period  of  the 
disease  at  which  they  were  admitted  into  the  Hospital ;  indeed,  in  the 
last  two  particulars,  the  advantage  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  cases 
treated  ^y  quinine.  The  two  series  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  as 
affordi^  some  test  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  systems  of  treat- 
ment pursued ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  quinine  cases  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  considerably  higher,  and  the  durations  of  residence 
longer,  than  in  the  others. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  a  calculation  founded  upon  the 
respective  duration  of  residence  of  the  cases  in  Hospital,  does  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  standard  of  comparison,  as  being  liable  to  be 
affected  by  accidental  causes ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  The  period  during  which  a  patient  is  detained  in 
bed  would,  exceptional  cases  being  omitted,  afford  more  exact 
results ;  but  the  comparison  of  the  periods  at  which  the  patients  are 
regarded  as  free  from  fever,  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Eddowes, 
or  the  period  of  convalescence,  would  be  a  stiU  less  satisfactory 
standard,  because  liable  to  greater  variation  from  the  views  of  dif- 
ferent observers.  In  the  calculations  above  given,  I  have  endea- 
Tonred  to  guard  against  incorrect  results,  by  excluding  all  cases 
detained  for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  from  casual  circumstances. 

It  may  also  be  contended,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
quinine  treatment  was  had  recourse  to,  was  so  small,  that  the  infer- 
ences deduced  from  them  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Admitting  the 
force  of  this  objection,  I  have  collected  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
quinine  treatment  was  employed  in  the  Hospital  during  the  year 
1854.  These  I  find  amount  to  twenty  in  number,  of  which  twelve 
were  males  and  eight  females ;  but  two,  one  male  and  one  female, 
took  the  remedy  only  in  small  doses.  Deducting  these,  there  remain 
eighteen  cases  in  which  the  quinine  was  exhibited,  in  doses  varying 
from  2  and  4  grains  every  four  hours,  and  three  times  daily,  in  boys 
of  8, 10,  and  15  years  of  age,  to  5,  8,  and  10  grains  every  two,  four, 
ax,  and  eight  hours,  in  adults.  The  remedy  was  commenced  on  the 
day  of  the  patients'  admission  into  the  Hospital  in  seven  cases;  on 
the  following  day  in  five  cases;  on  the  third  day  in  three;  the  fourth, 
in  one;  and  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  from  admission, 
tlso  in  one  case  each.     The  general  circumstances  of  the  cases  were 
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also  more  favourable  for  treatment  than  either  of  the  other  two  sets 
the  mean  age  of  the  patients  being  only  19*3,  and  the  extremes  10 
and  45 ;  and  the  mean  period  of  admission  the  sixth  day  of  illness. 
The  results  where  also  more  favourable  as  regards  both  the  mortality 
and  the  duration  of  the  cases  cured;  the  deaths  being  only  two  males; 
and  the  period  of  residence  in  the  cases  which  recovered,  only  twenty- 
six  days ;  deducting  the  three  cases  in  which  the  quinine  was  not 
given  till  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  from  the  admission  of 
the  patients  into  the  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  period  of  residence 
wa9  twenty-seven,  sixty-three,  and  sixty-nine  days. 

Adding  these  two  series  of  cases  together,  and  deducting  those  in 
which  the  remedy  was  only  given  in  small  doses,  we  get  a  total  of 
thirty  .five  cases  treated  by  quinine ;  of  these  twenty-five  were  males, 
of  whom  four  died;  giving  an  average  mortality  of  16*0  percent; 
and  ten  were  females,  of  whom  one  died,  op  ten  per  cent. ;  or  in  the 
thirty-five  patients  of  both  sexes,  the  mortality  was  five,  or  14*2  per 
cent. 

The  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  cases  cured,  was,  in  twenty 
males  (excluding  the  one  detained  eighty-four  days),  27 '9  days;  and 
in  six  females  (excluding  the  three  in  which  the  patients  did  not 
commence  the  remedy  till  the  seventh,  eight,  and  ninth  days  from 
their  admission  into  the  Hospital),  25*3  days ;  or,  taking  the  two 
sexes  together,  the  mean  period  of  residence  of  the  patients  was 
27-3  days. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  on  comparing  these  results  as  to  the  thirty- 
five  cases  treated  by  quinine  with  those  obtained  in  the  other  119 
cases,  that  while  the  mortality  in  the  quinine  cases  was  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  others  (1*6  per  cent.),  the  mean  period  of  resi- 
dence of  the  cases  cured  under  that  treatment  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  other  cases  ('8  less). 

This  statement,  embracing,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  number  of  cases, 
including  all  those  treated  in  the  Hospital  by  quinine  during  a  period 
of  nineteen  months,  and  that,  too,  in  the  practice  of  different  medical 
men,  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  affording  a  fair  indication  of  the 
results  of  the  quinine  treatment,  and  a  legitimate  comparison  with 
that  of  the  other  methods.  There  do  not  appear  any  circumstances 
which  should  affect  disadvantageously  the  results  in  the  quinine  cases; 
indeed,  the  general  characters  of  the  cases  so  treated  are  rather  more 
favourable  for  treatment  than  those  in  which  the  more  ordinary  plans 
were  pursued.     If,  therefore,  quinine  really  possessed  the  power  of 
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cutting  short  an  attack  of  fever,  without  reference  to  its  particular 
type  or  form — and  such  is  distinctly  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Dundas — 
the  average  duration  of  the  cases  cured  under  that  treatment,  and 
their  mean  mortality,  should  be  less  than  those  under  the  ordinary 
plans;  and  if  such  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  fair  inference 
is,  that  the  remedy  does  not  possess  the  asserted  power.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  possible  that,  though  the  quinine  treatment  may  fail  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  results,  when  applied  to  all  the  cases  which  occur, 
taken  indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  their  peculiar  character : 
when  applied  to  a  more  select  set  of  cases,  it  may  prove  to  be  capa- 
ble of  arresting  some  of  them,  or,  at  least,  of  materially  mitigating 
their  severity. 

Remarks  by  Dr,  Hayward. 

This  paper  affords  another  of  those  numerous  instances  of  allo- 
pathic writers  adducing  facts  and  arguments  illustrative  of  the 
homGBopathic  law  of  medicine. 

The  writer  appears  to  be  one  of  those  votaries  of  old  physic  who 
are  sufficiently  candid  to  acknowledge  that ''  our  present  practical 
knowledge  is  capable  of  being  extended ;  not,  however,  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  but  by  experimental  researches  into  the  operation  of 
remedies."  He  also  admits  both  the  specific  pathogenetic  effects  of 
medicines,  and  their  specific  power  over  specific  forms  of  disease ; 
and  also  that  this  specific  power  depends  upon  the  similarity  between 
the  existing  morbid  action  and  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  the 
remedy ;  for  after  referring  to  the  prophylactic  power  of  variolous, 
rubeolous,  and  scarlatinous  matter,  and  even  the  curative  power  of 
▼accinia, — ^that  even  '*  after  the  symptoms  of  small  pox  have  pro- 
ceeded (often  with  violence)  to  a  certain  point,  causes  the  sudden  and 
entire  subsidence  of  the  disease^^  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  ^  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  results  are  antdogous  to  the  effects  which  may  b  e 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  remedies  employed  with  the  view  of  arrest* 
ing  diseased  action.*^  This  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  homoeopathic 
law.  Thus  far  he  runs  well,  and,  advancing  in  the  same  direction, 
he  would  soon  proclaim  the  whole  truth ;  but  here  he  stops,  leaving 
the  practical  use  of  the  law  almost  as  far  from  the  mind  of  his  readers 
as  it  was  when  he  began.  He  falls  into  the  same  delusive  hope 
with  his  colleagues,  viz.,  that  of  discovering  specifics  for  diseases  as 
vranged  in  nosological  systems  ;  these,  however,  do  not,  and  indeed, 
cannot  exist,  because  in  opposition  to  that  very  law  of  nature  to 
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which,  even  hy  the  writer  himself,  the  specific  power  of  medicines  is 
referred,  viz.,  the  similarity  between  the  existing  morbid  action,  and 
that  producible  by  the  remedy ;  both  of  which  morbid  actions  are  of 
course  pointed  out  by  the  symptoms. 

That  in  some  cases  of  true  typhus,  Quinine  is  a  specific,  and  has 
acted  like  a  charm,  is  a  well  established  truth  in  the  old  school ;  and 
that  in  other  cases,  also  true  typhus,  it  has  appeared  to  haTe  htde  or 
no  salutary  power,  is  also  a  fact  established  by  far  too  much  of  their 
blind  experimenting,  for  when  practitioners  of  the  old  school  perceive 
any  specific  power  in  a  medicine,  they  continue  to  administer  it  in- 
discriminately in  all  cases  of  the  same  disease,  whatever  be  the 
special  pathology  or  symptoms ;  and,  for  want  of  the  fight  of  the 
law  of  nature,  they  go  groping  in  the  dark,  collecting  statistics  and 
comparing  results,  until  their  researches  end  in  disappointment,  and 
in  despair  they  rashly  conclude  the  subject  of  specifics  to  be  altogether 
a  delusion.  Because  this  law  of  nature  will  not  adapt  itself  to  their 
nosological  tables,  they  reject  it  altogether. 

The  writer  himself  does  appear  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  for  he  thinks  that  '*  though  the  quinine  treatment  may  fail  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  results  when  applied  to  all  cases  taken  indiscri- 
minately, when  applied  to  a  more  select  set  of  cases  it  may  prove  to 
be  capable  of  arresting  some  of  them**  And  he  also  concludes,  from 
his  investigations,  that  "  the  results  bear  no  relation  to  the  dose  em- 
ployed, nor  to  the  frequency  of  its  exhibition ;"  but  that  both  large 
and  frequent  doses,  and  small  and  less  frequent  doses,  were  alike  both 
successful  and  unsuccessful ;  thus  intimating,  that  the  power  depends, 
not  upon  the  dose,  but  upon  the  homoeopathicity. 

The  facts  he  has  adduced  corroborate  strongly  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  a  specific  for  fever  in  the  general,  or  for  any  determinate 
form  of  fever  as  laid  down  by  nosolog^ts,  however  desirable,  is,  and 
ever  will  remain,  undiscovered ;  and  indeed,  the  existence  of  such  is 
rendered  quite  impossible  by  the  veiy  nature  of  the  law  of  cure ;  for 
this  law  requires  the  morbid  action  produced  by  the  fever  to  be  at 
least  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  producible  by  the  remedy. 

Now  the  symptoms,  and  therefore  the  morbid  action,  produced  by 
any  given  medicine,  are  invariably  the  same  at  aU  times,  in  all  places, 
and  on  all  persons,  with  very  slight  deviations,  dependent  on  tem- 
perament, sex,  etc. ;  whilst  the  morbid  action,  and  therefore  the 
symptoms,  produced  by  any  given  fever,  are  scarcely  ever  the  same, 
but  different  in  different  epidemics  ;^different  at  the  commencement, 
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die  climax,  aad  the  declizie  of  each  epidemic ;  different  in  different 
localities,  in  different  Beasons  of  the  year,  and  in  different  stages  of 
the  disease,  as  well  as  under  many  other  circumstances.  Therefore, 
even  if  there  were  a  medicine  that  produced  a  similar  morbid  con- 
diti<n  to  that  of  a  given  fever  in  one  of  these  conditions,  it  would 
have  but  a  chance  of  meeting  with  its  own  peculiar  type  in  any 
epidemic ; — still,  however,  if  given  to  all  indiscriminately,  it  might 
possibly  do  so  now  and  then.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case 
in  those  wonderful  cures  of  fever  by  large  doses  of  Quinine,  reported 
by  Dr.  Dundas,  and  other  allopathic  vmters.  We  have  thus  a  phi- 
losophical explanation  of  the  brilliant  success  in  one  case,  and  the 
utter  failure  in  the  next  experienced  by  all  who  have  tried  this  method 
of  treatment  In  the  one  case  the  symptoms  have  corresponded,  and 
the  Quinine  has  been  truly  homccopathic ;  in  the  next  they  have  not, 
and  it  has  not  been  homceopathic,  and  therefore  could  not  arrest  the 
disease. 

The  cases  treated  by  myself  in  1852,  were  in  an  epidemic  of 
maculated  typhus;  but  as  the  maculae  did  not  appear  in  all,  the 
general  term,  typhoid — typhus  like — was  used  in  the  report.  None 
of  them  were  the  typhoid  fever  proper,  with  ulceration  of  the  glands 
of  the  intestines. 

The  pathogenesy  of  Quinine  will  be  found  to  correspond  pretty 
do^y  with  that  of  some  cases  of  maculated  typhus,  but  not  with 
that  of  typhoid ;  and  as  might  be  expected,  it  does  not  produce  the 
same  beneficial  results  in  the  latter. 

The  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Peacock,  besides  affording  to  the  old 
school  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  new,  may 
also  teach  us  an  important  and  useful  lesson,  for  truly  we  cannot  boast 
any  such  brilliant  results  from  our  present  mode  of  treating  fever,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  such  would  have  followed  infinitesimal  doses 
though  truly  homoeopathic :  nor  do  we  find  that  any  serious  aggrava- 
tion followed  these  large  doses  of  the  remedy  even  when  truly 
homoeopathic.  Might  we  not  then  with  advantage  employ  powerful 
doses  of  the  truly  homoeopathic  remedies  in  such  fearful  and  rapidly 
fatal  diseases?  Say  from  m.  v.  to  5  !•  of  the  lowest  dilutions  or  even 
drop  doses  of  the  mother  tincture  of  Bel.,  Bry.,  Chin.,  Rhus,  etc.,  every 
two  hours  or  so.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  extensive  and 
rapid  morbid  action,  must  require  a  correspondingly  powerful  and 
frequent  dose  of  the  remedy  to  check  it,  and  restore  the  healthy 
action.     At  any  rate  this  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  the  dose  is  and  ever 
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will  be,  a  matter  of  simple  experience,  and  we  have  the  extensive  range 
from  a  smell  of  the  highest  potency,  to  the  prodaction  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  by  the  mother  tincture,  without  any  serious  risk  or 
danger. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

From  Dr.  Dundas*s  paper:— 

^I.  Cornelius  Vincent,  aged  26,  was  admitted  into  hospital 
October  2nd,  1850,  under  Dr.  Dundas. 

October  3rd, — Had  been  ill  ten  days.  Present  state;  severe 
headache  ;  anxious  countenance;  slight  delirium;  skin  hot  and  diy; 
tongue  black,  dry  and  furred;  teeth  covered  with  sordes;  thirst; 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  bowels  open ;  pain  in  abdomen  on 
pressure;  pulse  100;  respirations  28.  Quinine  gr.  x.  every  two 
hours,  three  doses. 

October  4th. — Convalescent.  The  pain  in  the  head  and  delirium 
have  ceased:  the  abdomen  is  less  tender;,  heat  of  skin  diminished; 
tongue  clean  and  moist;  pulse  90 ;  respirations  24.  Infus.  Quassia 
S  iij.  ter.  die. 

No  further  treatment  was  resorted  to,  and  from  this  date  he  rapidly 
gained  strength,  and  was  discharged  well  on  the  11th  October. 

II.  Edward  Donald,  aged  23,  was  admitted  on  the  25th  October, 
1850,  under  Dr.  Sco^t. 

Had  been  ill  eight  days.  Present  state; — great  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance, and  high  delirium;  dry  pungent  skin;  tongue  dry  and  coated 
with  dark  fur ;  sordes  about  lips  and  teeth ;  great  thirst ;  urine  scanty 
and  high-coloured;  bowels  open;  abdomen  tumid  and  tender  on 
pressure;  pulse  108;  respirations  30.  Quinine  gr.  x.  every  two 
hours,  three  doses. 

October  26th. — At  the  morning  visit  he  was  found  reading  a  book 
in  bed.  All  the  formidable  symptoms  of  yesterday  have  disappeared. 
No  further  medical  treatment  was  resorted  to,  and  be  was  discharged 
well  on  November  5th. 

Mr.  Eddowes  of  the  Liverpool  Fever  Hospital,  writes : — "  I  have 
used  the  quinine  treatment  during  seven  weeks  in  every  case  of 
typhus,  giving  five  grains  every  three  hours ;  and  the  success  has  been 
most  marked : — the  day  but  one  afler  its  administration  generally 
found  the  patient  better :  the  petecbise  gradually  fade,  and  the  fever 
leaves  its  unhappy  victim.  The  superiority  of  this  plan  of  treatment 
consists  I  believe,  in  the  simple  fact,  that  it  either  cuts  the  fever 
short,  or  prevents  the  accession  or  increase  of  the  more  formidable 
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symptoms.     The  cases  in  which  I  have  used  it,  have  been  eruptive 
typhus ;  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever." 

From  Dr.  Bennett: — Typhus  treated  hy  Quintne. 

Mrs.  Macdonald,  a  nurse  in  the  Infirmary,  aged  50,  admitted 
November  10th,  1851. 

Seven  days  ago  was  unusually  exposed  to  cold,  and  two  days  after- 
wards experienced  vomiting,  pain  in  back  and  epigastrium,  with 
headache  and  prostration  of  strength,  which  last  symptom  was  appa- 
rently increased  by  a  purgative  taken  on  the  8th.  On  admission,  the 
skin  was  exceedingly  hot ;  pulse  102,  strong;  tongue  white  and  furred ; 
great  thirst  and  headache ;  anorexia  and  nausea ;  slight  bronchitis. 
On  the  11th  an  emetic  was  ordered,  and  two  hours  after  its  operation 
the  quinine  treatment  to  be  followed.  On  the  12th  it  was  reported 
that  she  took  four  quinine,  powders,  of  gr.  x.  each,  at  intervals  of  two 
hours,  but  vomited  the  fifth :  three  others  however  were  retained 
daring  the  night,  so  that  gr.  Ixx.  have  been  administered.  At  present 
she  is  in  no  way  relieved : — skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  1 00,  strong ; 
tongue  furred;  pains  in  head  and  epigastrium  unabated.  Eight 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  head ;  and  quinine  gr.  v.  every  two  hours. 
November  13th,  has  taken  five  more  quinine  powders:  pulse  now 
78,  full;  considerable  vomiting,  and  pain  in  epigastrium:  other 
symptoms  the  same  as  before.  Cold  douches  to  the  bead,  and  a  warm 
fomentation  to  the  abdomen :  a  pill  of  Bismuth  and  Opium  every 
four  hours. 

November  15th. — Confusion  of  intellect;  restlessness ;  puke  rapid 
and  weak ;  i  iv.  wine.     November  19th,  died  comatose." 

From  Dr.  Hayward : — 

''A  girl  aged  16;  lymphatic  nervous  temperament;  exposed  to 
contagion ;  seized  November  3rd  with  rigors,  headache  and  prostra- 
tion; great  thirst  and  restlessness. 

November  7th. — Great  prostration,  stupor,  and  delirium;  eyes 
congested  and  anxious ;  tongue  brown,  dry  and  fissured ;  no  appetite, 
and  but  little  thirst ;  skin  hot,  dry  and  covered  with  maculse ;  pulse 
120,  small;  constipation ;  jurine  scanty  and  high-coloured;  abdomen 
tender.     Quinine  gr.  v.  every  two  hours. 

November  8th. —  Has  had  twelve  doses  of  quinine,  but  no  improve- 
ment; great  stupor  and  prostration;  skin  cool.  Continue  quinine; 
wine  J  vi.      November'  9th. — No  improvement;    lies  comatose. 
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Continae  qmniiie  and  wine;  bnmdy  |  !▼.  Ncnrember  lOtL — No 
improrement.  Difloontinae  qainine:  ocmtiniie  wine  and  brandy. 
November  12th. — ^Died  comatose. 


Rhu9  Venenata*  hy  Mr.  H.  Thomas. 

Swamp,  or  poisonoua  sumach,  m  the  homoeopathic  matma  medka, 
known  as  Rhus  yemiz,  is  a  native  of  Nepaol  and  Japan,  and  not 
of  North  America.  Rhus  Venenata  inhabits  the  three  oouDtries. 
^  Leaf  6,  7,  pair  of  leaflets  almost  glabrous,  entire,  lanceolate, 
accuminate,  reticulated  beneath  ;  fruit  white."  I  have  in  my  pos* 
session  some  dried  leaves  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant :  the  shape  of  the  leaves  differs  exceedingly.  The  odour  from 
them  now  they  are  dry  is  very  similar  to  that  of  black  tea.  This  is 
the  most  poisonous  of  the  Rhus  family.  Some  Americans  are  so 
susceptible  to  its  influence,  if  they  but  pass  by  the  plant  whilst  it  is 
betwixt  them  and  the  breeze,  they  suffer  from  the  effects  for  weeks 
after.  Touching  the  plant  will  often  produce  either  a  typhoid 
state,  or  a  vesicular  eruption,  accompanied  with  fever.  The  following 
proving  was  made  in  1854  (August  or  September),  by  an  American 
friend — one  of  the  provers  of  apie  melifica : — 

*'  Having  understood  by  a  friend  that  Rhus  Vemix  had  been  used 
with  success  for  the  destruction  of  corns,  I  immediately  procured  a 
small  quantity  of  the  mother  tincture,  and  applied  it  four  distinct 
times.  I  made  use  of  it  by  putting  my  fingers  to  tlie  opening  of  the 
phial,  and  rubbing  them  on  the  com  ;  consequently,  the  application 
was  as  thorough  to  my  fingers  and  hand  as  to  the  com  and  adjacent 
parts.  Drawing  on  my  sock  after  the  application,  the  tincture  was 
brought  in  contact  with  my  foot  and  ancle :  both  feet  were  equally 
affected  (probably  produced  by  changing  socks).  The  symptooas 
occurred  as  follows : — 

1st.  Intolerable  itching  and  burning  in  the  left  foot ;  itching  in- 
creasing in  intensity  as  the  usual  means  were  applied  for  its  relief. 
2nd.  Watery  vesicles  (left  foot),  not  papillary,  but  merely  a  rising  of 

*  This  plant  received  the  name  Vemix  from  Limi»iiB,  who  considered  it 
identical  with  the  Japan  B.  Vemix,  from  which  it  differs  essentially.  To 
avoid  confusion  (having  in  remembrance  the  unsettled  qnestion  of  Rhas  tox. 
and  R.  radicans),  it  would  be  as  weU  to  always  give  it  the  distinctive  title  of 
Venenata,  which  is  claimed  for  it  alone. 
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the  cuticle.  In  Bome  places  the  vesicles  were  confluent  8rd.  (left 
foot),  akin  became  congested,  thick  and  stiff,  attended  with  a  severe 
sensation  of  weight  and  burning.  At  this  time  the  itching  became 
80  intolerable,  that  I  often  applied  physical  force  to  the  parts  affected, 
hammering  them  with  my  knife  handle,  or  striking  my  foot  against 
the  sharp  comers  of  the  bedstead  rail.  This  rendered  the  itching 
more  intense,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  any  effort  to  obtain 
relief.  Exercise  increased  the  itching.  Partial  cedema  of  the  left 
foot ;  also  itching  and  burning,  of  the  same  character  (as  experienced 
in  the  foot)  in  other  parts,  scrotum,  forehead,  eyelids,  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  on  the  right  foot,  attended  with  a  slightly  puffed 
appearance  of  all  these  parts.  On  the  fourth  day  of  my  illness, 
appeared  vesicles  on  the  right  foot,  and  formication  occasionally  in 
the  swollen  parts,  prickings  as  from  excessive  summer  heat;  vesicles 
with  itching  and  burning  on  the  bend  of  the  left  elbow ;  sensation  of 
intense  fulness,  itching,  and  burning  in  the  right  foot.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  vesicles  began  to  break,  and  scabs  formed ; 
cedema  of  the  legs,  pit  reipaining  after  pressure.  On  the  sixth  day, 
vesicles  on  the  fingers,  and  back  of  the  right  hand.  As  the  vesicles 
hroke,  and  desquamation  commenced,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
snrface  (feet,  hands,  &c.),  of  a  dark  red  colour,  supervened,  with 
intense  prickling  heat,  as  though  a  hot  iron  plate  was  held  in  close 
proximity  to  the  swollen  parts  ;  flashes  of  heat,  as  though  a  stream 
of  hot  air  was  pasdng  over  the  body,  with  throbbing  and  tearing 
pains,  extending  from  each  temple,  back  to  the  occiput,  and  down 
the  neck  to  each  shoulder ;  suppuration  of  the  whole  of  the  superior 
surfiice  of  the  left  foot,  and  occasional  patches  of  the  size  of  a  half 
dime"  (4J.,  English),  '*  to  a  dime;'*  (6</.)  '*  extending  half  way  to 
the  knee  ;  suppuration,  in  patches,  of  the  right  foot  and  fingers  of 
the  right  hand;  deep,  corroding,  phagedenic  ulcers,  burning  prickling, 
and  oedema  continuing.  The  ulcers  discharge  a  thin  strawcoloured, 
acrid,  and  very  foetid  pus.  The  odour  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  the  dissecting  room.  By  this  time  I  was  emaciated 
somewhat,  and  peevish  and  fretful  in  the  extreme. 

'*  Treatment.'^  tried  numerous  remedies  internally,  but  with  no 
benefit  whatever.  The  application  of  bruised  plantago  leaves  (plantago 
majus),  reduced  the  swelling,  but  did  not  control  the  burning  and 
prickling,  which  I  relieved  by  dilution  of  Phosphorus,  in  water.  A 
soflicient  quantity  of  tincture  of  Phosphorus  added,  to  give  the  water 
a  milky  appearance,  applying  this  dilution  externally,  by  means  of 
linen  cloths. 
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^^  The  intennty  of  Bymptoms  continued  about  tbree  weeks,  but  it 
was  three  months  before  I  was  entirely  free  from  all  the  Bymptoms/* 

This  account  was  furnished  me  by  the  prover,  from  notes.  It  may 
be  well  to  add,  that  he  is  a  Tery  quiet  gentleman,  aged  about  30, 
married,  of  a  bilious-phlegmatic  temperament.  During  his  iUness 
his  life  was  in  great  danger,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms. 
After  partial  recovery  I  saw  him,  when  he  shewed  me  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  ulcers  on  the  shin  and  fingers.  The  cellular  tissue  had 
suffered  very  much.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  results  in  his 
case  were  first  on  the  left,  then  right  leg ;  right,  then  left  hand ;  the 
skin,  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities  suffering  more  than  the 
body  and  internal  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  (internally) 
which  was  much  affected. 

I  regret  that  he  has  not  furnished  an  account  of  the  excretions  of 
the  body  during  his  ailment.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hall,  the  homceopathic  chemist  at  Cleveland, 
may  be  serviceable,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
Rhus  the  symptoms  may  be  referred  to. 

"August  16,  1855. 

'*  Last  week  I  collected,  in  company  with  Professor  Brainard,  a 
large  lot  of  the  Rhus  Venenata,  also  of  the  Rhus  tox.  The  principal 
effect  on  both  of  us  was  on  the  brain  ;  pressive  stupor  on  the  vertex, 
continuing,  more  or  less,  for  several  days.  B.  had  several  cutaneous 
symptoms,  but  one  altogether  new  to  me — the  veins  of  the  scrotum 
became  gradually  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rupture  in  various 
places,  and  bleed ;  but  little  pain  attended,  the  whole  action  being 
superficial.  However,  no  symptom  is  of  value,  as  we  were  exposed 
equally  to  the  influence  of  the  Rhus  Yen.  and  Rhus  tox.  on  the 
same  day." 

"  December  4th,  1855. 

«•  This  last  week,  having  what  seemed  a  rheumatic  attack  in  vertex, 
attended  with  a  peculiarly  dull,  congestive  sensation,  and  a  rever- 
beration of  external  sounds,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  per- 
sistent  sensations  experienced  last  summer  after  being  engaged 
collecting  Rhus  tox.  and  Rhus  Yen.  A  dose  or  two  of  Rhus  tox. 
speedily  removed  the  difficulty." 

The  swelling  of  the  scrotum  is  common  to  Rhus  tox.  and  Yenenata. 
Rhus  Yenenata  has  frequently  cured  corns  when  applied  externally, 
and  is,  I  believe,  more  frequently  successful  than  any  other  remedy. 
It  is,  however,  not  always  advisable  to  use  the  mother  tincture  for 
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this  purpose.  One  of  my  American  friends  bruised  a  few  leaves  of 
the  Rhus  Venen.,  and  put  them  inside  his  sock,  as  an  application  to 
his  com,  which  they  speedily  removed,  but  left  in  place  a  great 
itching  and  burning,  and  a  vesicular  eruption.  Some  days  this  eruption 
would  disappear,  and  as  often  as  it  did  so,  my  friend  felt  alarmingly 
ill,  80  that  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  bed.  Observing  that  Teste  in 
his  Materia  Medica,  used  Ledum  as  an  antidote  to  the  Rhus  tox.,  my 
friend  used  it  to  antidote  the  Rhus  Ven.  He  possessed  only  some 
globules  of  the  1 5th  dilution  of  Ledum.  Their  internal  administration 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  one  application  of  a  lotion,  composed  of 
12  globules  of  the  15th  dilution,  added  to  half-a-pint  of  water, 
entirely  cured  the  erysipelatous  rash,  and  its  corresponding  malaise. 

From  the  provings  already  adduced,  I  have  been  led  to  use  it  for 
lymphatic  abscesses,  ulcers  of  the  legs  and  arms  having  a  dark  red 
(syphilitic  or  scrophulous)  blush,  phagedenic  ulcers  of  a  similar  or 
darker  appearance,  ulcerations  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers. 

Windgalls  on  horses  are  quite  under  the  control  of  this  remedy. 

'*  A  synovial  swelling  on  the  wrist  joint,  nine  months  growth, 
large  as  a  walnut,  dark  coloured,  so  as  to  look  like  a  suppurating 
tumour.  On  holding  to  the  light  it  appeared  translucent :  it  had 
never  excited  much  pain. 

Rhus  Yemix,  dU.  3,  one  drop  in  a  mixture  of  1  drachm  of  alcohol, 
and  1  drachm  of  water,  was  used  as  a  daily  wash  ;  and  Rhus  Venen., 
15  dil.,  three  globules,  once  a  day  internally,  reduced  it  two-thirds  in 
one  week,  and  eventually  cured  it.     The  patient  was  a  female." 

E.  W.,  »t.  33,  married,  had  an  ulcer  on  the  right  internal  malleolus, 
which  was  healed  by  plaster ;  after  which,  pus  formed  under  the  arch 
of  the  foot,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics 
of  the  thigh,  which  finally  suppurated.  During  the  process  of  sup- 
puration the  man  passed  very  restless  nights,  scarcely  sleeping  night 
or  day,  and  at  last  became  so  emaciated,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  would  survive  or  not.  The  greater  difficulty  appeared  to 
be  the  possibility  of  his  recovery.  During  this  time,  Hepar  sulph., 
Lach.,  Calcarea,  Arsen.,  Merc,  &c.,  had  been  exhibited,  without 
relief  to  the  patient,  who  complained  of  burning  tingling  pain  in  the 
abscess,  for  which  at  first  Rhus  tox.  was  given,  but  without  benefit 
Almost  immediately  after  the  use  of  Rhus  Venenata  (12  and  30  po- 
tencies were  exclusively  used  in  this  case,  except  at  the  end,  when 
the  200  made  by  Mr.  Berry  was  used),  he  was  very  much  relieved, 
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and  continued  to  improre  until  the  abacets  broke,  which  was  about 
five  days  after  his  taking  the  Rhus  Venenata.  The  pus  was  very 
grumous  looking,  and  of  a  very  foetid  odour.  Two  quarts  discharged 
the  first  day.  From  the  opening  of  the  abscess  to  its  healing,  at 
least  three  gallons  of  pus  was  lost.  After  he  had  used  the  Rhus 
Yen.  for  a  week,  he  complained  very  much  of  an  intense  itching 
along  the  spine,  from  cervical  to  sacral  n^ons ;  also  in  the  thighs. 
The  itching  was  instantly  cured  on  his  taking  a  powder  containing 
two  globules  of  Ledum  12,  in  sugar  of  milk.  The  itching  occa- 
sionidly  returned,  but  he  was  always  able  to  subdue  it  by  having 
recourse  to  the  Ledum  powders,  which  he  kept  by  him.  He  is 
now  quite  well,  and  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  limb,  managing  to 
walk  very  quickly,  and  as  well  as  ever.  He  considers  the  injured 
limb  to  be  quite  as  strong  as  the  other. 

W.  C,  aged  16,  had  been  under  homoeopathic  treatment  for  two 
years,  and  had  derived  much  benefit,  but  was  not  improving  so 
rapidly  as  was  desirous.  He  had  ulceration  of  the  cervical  glands, 
which  discharged  a  very  offensive  pus  of  a  dark  colour.  The  areols 
around  the  ulcers  was  of  a  dark  red  colour.  He  was  entirely  and 
speedily  cured  by  Rhus  Venenata,  and  has  had  no  return  c^  the 
ulceration.    His  general  health  is  much  better  than  it  ever  has  been. 

J.  P.,  set.  48,  complains  of  lassitude,  legs  ache.  He  has  a  blister 
on  index  finger  of  right  hand.  It  began  as  a  black  spot,  but  has 
spread  very  much,  and  is  very  dark  loo^ng.  Pain  in  it  was  veiy 
intense ;  burning,  aching.  On  opening  it  with  a  lancet,  the  pus  that 
came  out  was  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  were 
very  ragged.  There  is  swelling  of  the  glands  in  azillse,  and  near 
the  elbow,  with  inflammation  of  these  glands. 

Rhus  Ven.,  3  and  12  dilution,  entirely  cured  in  one  week.  Ledom 
palustre  antidotes  the  Rhus  Venenata  ;  and  had  it  been  tried  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  first  proving  here  recorded,  it  is  more  than 
probable  we  should  not  have  had  it. 


Case  of  Suicidal  Poisoning  by  Nux  vomica, 

Elizabeth  Sims,  aged  16,  had  only  been  a  few  days  in  her  situation, 
and  was  observed  to  be  low  spirited  and  her  appetite  bad.  About 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January  1856,  she  left 
her  mistresses  house,  and  about  noon  on  the  same  day  she  reached 
her  grandmother's  abode,  in  a  street  near  Southwark  Bridge-road,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles ;  she  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
excitement;  she  is  described  by  an  aunt,  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  '*  as  rushing  into  the  room,  exclaiming  that  her  mother  had  been 
murdered,  seating  herself  suddenly  on  a  chair,  and  being  seized  with 
a  frightful  fit.  Mr.  Sleeman  was  sent  for,  and  he  describes  her 
condition ;  two  fits  passed  away  before  his  arrival,  and  during  the 
intervals  she  was  perfectly  sensible. 

Symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Sleeman.     Half-past  12.     On  his 
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vriTal,  he  found  the  patient  lying  down,  dressed,  under  the  influence 
of  yiolent  tetanic  spasms.  Her  head  was  drawn  hackwards,  the  arms 
extended;  the  fingers  flexed  to  the  palms,  the  jaws  firmly  contracted, 
the  countenance  somewhat  livid,  the  eyes  open,  fixed,  and  somewhat 
protruding ;  the  trunk  stifl*,  the  legs  extended,  the  feet  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  toes  flexed  to  the  plantar  surface,  the  skin  dry  and 
warm ;  the  respiration  loud,  almost  amounting  to  stertor ;  no  alvine 
evacuations  took  place  during  the  paroxysms  or  intermissions ;  the 
pulse  during  the  paroxysms  could  not  he  counted ;  this  paroxysm 
lasted  ahout  two  minutes ;  an  interval  of  perfect  sensibility  ensued, 
during  which  she  admitted  that  she  had  taken  the  poison,  and 
expressed  her  sorrow  for  having  done  so,  and  said  that  during  the 
fits  she  suffered  much  pain. 

A  full  dose  of  Sulphate  of  copper  was  administered  as  an  emetic, 
but  did  not  produce  vomiting.  Mr.  Sleeman  was  now  about  to  use 
the  stomach  pump,  but  a  fresh  paroxysm  prevented  it.  During  the 
interval'between  the  paroxysms,  all  the  limbs  were  perfectly  relaxed, 
the  body  pliant — and  she  was  much  exhausted  ;  and,  occasionally, 
after  a  paroxysm  of  more  than  usual  severity,  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  to  coma.  The  countenance  pallid,  eyes  natural ;  respiration 
natural;  pulse  about  80,  moderately  full,  skin  warm  and  dry.  The 
paroxysms  lasted  about  two  minutes,  the  intermissions  about  five 
minutes  when  first  seen;  the  paroxysms  generally  increased  in 
severity,  the  intermissions  became  shorter,  but  when  complete,  con- 
sciousness remained  perfect,  even  to  the  intermission  before  the  last 
paroxysm,  which  terminated  the  severe  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl, 
which  took  place  at  a  few  minutes  before  two ;  during  the  last  half- 
hour  the  slightest  movement  caused  a  paroxysm,  sometimes  even  an 
attempt  to  speak  or  drink  would  cause  one  ;  she  begged  to  be  left 
alone  because  of  the  pain  she  suffered,  as  she  herself  expressed  it 
**when  in  a  fit." 

The  treatment  consisted  in  an  endeavour  to  produce  an  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  one  of  the  quickest  emetics  (cupri 
sulphas).  The  use  of  the  stomach  pump  was  altogether  impossible, 
owing  to  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  tetanic  paroxysms. 
Tannin  was  given  with  a  view  to  form  an  insoluble  substance  with 
the  strychnia.  Cold  affusion  was  freely  tried.  By  this  time  any 
attempt  to  give  relief  brought  on  tetanic  spasms. 

The  post  mortem  examination  very  carefully  conducted,  presents 
no  feature  of  any  interest. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz,^  Feb.  9/A,  1856. 

'  ■  I  '  '  I         ■ 

A  Cornndnationy  or  Denmtneing  of  WakUy^B  anger  and  judgmmU 

againBt  hamceopathie  nunen. 

What  a  pitjr  Wakley  is  not  Pope  of  Rome — be  exhibits  such  a  tideat 
for  cmsing  his  enemies.  His  denunciations  against  us  poor  heretics, 
which  are  merdy  ludicrous  coming  firom  the  dingy  Lancet  office  in  the 
Strand,  smelling  of  tobacco  and  small  beer^  would  appear  quite  grand  and 
imposing  if  Eliminated  from  the  Vatican,  and  redolent  of  fnmkincense  and 
myrrh,  •.  ^ 
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Poor  Wakley  !  Having  exhausted  all  his  stock  of  abusive  lan^age 
against  homoeopathy  and  its  practitioners,  and  having  found  that  this  has 
had  no  more  effect  m  retarding  the  onward  rush  of  the  homoeopathic  tide, 
than  the  foam  on  the  surface  of  a  stream,  thoug^h  like  that  it  has  senred  to 
show  the  force  of  the  current,  our  infuriated  allopathic  contemporary, 
called  after  an  almost  obsolete  instrument,  has  betaken  himself  to  cursing 
our  patients  in  such  a  horrible  style,  that  we  begin  to  fear  the  poor 
creature  must  be  in  a  veir  bad  way.  We  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  his  impression  of  the  2nd  of  February  last,  to  show  the  dreadfal 
state  to  which  the  once  sharp  and  brilliant  Lancet  is  reduced  by  bis  spite 
and  vexation. 

"  Our  wiehes  for  the  patients  of  homoeopathic  physicians,"  he  exclaims, 
'^  are  not  so  seemingly  merci^l,  and  we  are  prone  to  utter  such  impreca- 
''  tions  on  them  as  would  make  the  shade  of  Emulphus  walk  disturbed: 
'  May  your  vigour  of  mind  and  body  fail,  your  bones  decay,  your  limbR 
be  eaten  by  disease,  your  joints  stiffen,  and  be  everlastingly  immoveable/ '' 

H  And  the  reader 9  of  the  Lancet  shall  answer  and  say.  Amen. 
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and  is  nee  from  the  fisults  of  the  original  work,  besides  containine  much 
additional  useful  nuttter.  We  should  have  every  confidence  in  placins  itinthe 
hands  of  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  advioe  of  a  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioner. Indeed  we  think  that  many  praotitionera  might  themaelves  derive 
mnoh  useful  information  from  its  pages.] 


W.  Davy  &  Son,  Gilbert  8tx«et,  Oxford  Street.  London. 
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HOMOEOPATHY. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 
By  Dr.  Geddes  Scott, 

{Read  before  the  Congress  of  British  Homceopathic  Practitioners 
held  in  London  on  the  QOth  May^  1856.) 

The  subject  which  fonns  the  bond  of  union  connecting  the 
members  of  the  present  meeting  haying  been  for  many  years 
inyestigated  in  every  aspect,  and  by  ahnost  every  variety  of 
mind,  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  the  present  day  to  offer  any 
new  or  original  view,  or  even  any  real  and  valuable  instruction, 
in  aid  to  advancement. 

With  no  such  expectation,  certainly,  have  I  consented  to 
read  the  introductory  address  to  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  aU 
of  whom,  I  am  justly  entitled  to  take  for  granted,  are  as  well 
instructed  in  the  matter,  and  as  familiar  with  its  every  form  as 
myself.  I  know  no  point,  theoretical  or  practical,  which  has 
not  already  been  handled,  certainly  none  on  which  I  am  con- 
acious  of  being  able  to  throw  further  light,  though  I  may,  in 
the  sequel,  ask  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  some  questions 
frequently  discussed  but  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  In 
reviewing  the  records  of  homoeopathy,  I  find  myself  like  an 
amateur  at  an  exhibition  who  sees  every  attractive  picture 
ticketed  as  already  '^  sold,"  and  I  can  only  turn  away  with  the 
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onstomary  benediction  on  the  plagiarism  of  our  predecessors 
who  have  stolen  from  us  all  chance  of  originality  by  saying 
all  our  good  things  before  ns.  In  such  a  oase^  the  only  resouice 
seems  to  be  to  assume  a  little  latitade,  and  to  forego  the  attempt 
exclusively  to  confine  the  attention  to  one  particular  subject, 
and  to  select  some  wider  and  more  common  ground  of  remark 
which  may  include  and  be  relevant  to  it.  Let  us,  then,  for  a 
while  forget  all  idols  of  the  cave,  tlie  temple,  the  forum,  and 
the  theatre,  and  take  a  periscopic  view  of  the  present  standing 
point  of  man,  especially  in  our  own  country,  and  shew  how  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  position  are  exemplified  in  relation 
to  homoeopathy. 

The  general  central  idea  of  my  remarks  may  be  expressed  by 
the  single  word  progress^  this  being  the  most  marked  featore 
of  the  present  age,  an  age  which  can  with  justice  assume  only 
one  half  of  the  motto,  noble  in  its  complete  form,  but  question- 
able in  either  of  its  elements,  "without  haste,  without  rest," 
for  though  **  without  rest,"  we  are  certainly  not  **  without  haste ; " 
but  yet  an  age  which  I  would  gladly  believe  illustrative  of  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  seer,  ''  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
And  the  watchman  saith,  tJie  morning  cometh." 

For  if  we  consider  the  actilal  state  of  mankind  at  any  period 
of  history,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  might  be,  I  feel  warranted 
in  describing  it  as  tixe  night,  or,  at  best,  the  dawn,  for  nigfat  is 
the  time  in  which  man  lies  helpless,  and  his  powers  are  dor 
mant,  yet  not  incapable  of  being  roused  into  firaeb  activity, 
and  the  dawn  is  the  time  of  unsettled  struggle  between  the 
darkness  and  the  light.  The  intensity  of  die  darkness  may 
vary ;  the  night  may  be  still  and  'calm,  or  it  may  be  agitated  by 
storms;  it  may  be  moon-lit  or  star^lit;  or  lit  up  by  fitM 
flashes  from  the  thunder-cloud;  but  still  it  is  night  inmost 
aspects ;  the  capabilities  of  man  are  so  muefa  greater  snd  moce 
elevated  tihan  his  attainments  have  eveftr  been.  In  thus  spedc- 
ing  I  am  not  conscious  of  a&y  exaggerated  estimate  of  faumaa 
perfectibility,  nor  of  hai^g  reooorse  to  a  sanguine  im^ina- 
tion  to  unfold  the  future,  or  to  modify  the  obeorvation  of  the 
present.  For  if  we  deduct  from  the  actual  experience  of  man 
all  those  evils  which  result  from  his  moral  defects,  and  which 
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thexeforo  depend  upon  fais  will  to  be  ayoided,  the  amoniit  of 
evil  remoTed  woald  be  so  great  that  ibia  alone  would  introduce 
a  condition  of  comparatiye  day.  Cancel  the  single  vice  of 
intemperance,  and  yon  introduce  a  morning  ray  into  a  thousand 
homes  now  darkened  by  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  despair. 
Stay  the  outbursts  of  rage,  and  you  dissipate  a  thunder-cloud 
wbich  could  darken  the  brightest  sky.  Extinguish  or  govern 
lawless  passion,  and  how  do  you  scatter  those  chilling  vapouis 
which,  exhaled  from  the  damp  earth  and  midnight  air,  blight 
the  fairest  promise  that  the  world  can  shew ! 

If,  then^  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  every  period  of  man's 
history  as,  in  some  aspect  or  other,  some  season  of  tlie  nighty 
or  at  best  of  the  misty  dawn,  what  mgns  have  we  that  **  the 
moruiiig  eometh  ?" 

The  night  of  which  I  speak  is  moral,  political,  educational 
and  scientific,  for  assuredly  man  is  not  in  any  of  these  aspects 
what  he  ought  to  be,  or  what  he  mighi  be.  Are  diece  any 
bright  streaks  in  the  horizon  in  any  of  these  directions  ?  I 
think  some  may  be  seen  in  all. 

In  the  moral,  I  of  course  include  the  religious,  at  once  the 
foundation  and  t]ie  culminating  point  of  die  moral.      Here 
there  is  much  darkness,  but  also  some  struggling  beams .  of  the 
momiag  sun.    If  we  look  to  the  worst  specimens,  and  the 
most  degraded  resorts  of  die  human  race,  we  shall  suppose 
ounelves  plunged  into  luiaUeviated  midnight;  but  if,  £com  that 
central  position,  we  look  around  us,  we  discern  so  many  efforts 
made  from  without  to  penetrate  the  danknese,  that  we  can 
hardly  fail  io  believe  tiiem  the  precursors  of  <the  dawn.     If, 
emerging  from  the  thickest  gloom,  we  approach  the  outer  oirole, 
we  are  brought  as  into  moonlight;  there  is  hgbt,  but  it  is  pale 
and  refleoted,  not  derived  directly  from  'tilie  original,  but  from 
some  secondary  source.     Our  morality  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
oonfonmty  with  conventional  requiroEneuts ;   our  religion  is 
dhiefiy  that  which  is  taught  by  large  .eonmraaities,  And  re- 
ceived 'because  taught  by  them,  or  by  individuals  of  oommand- 
ing  character  <and  intellect^  and  acknowledged  because  stamped 
with  their  image  and  superscription,  rather  than  that  which 
each  man  8  conscience  leeogmzes  as  a  ray  directly  emanating 
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from  the  primeyal  soaroe.    Nor»  in  general,  do  men  caie  to  go 
back  farther.    They  have  a  certain  light,  which  yields  some 
degree  of  cheerfulness  and  guidance,  and  this  is  enough;  or  if 
not,  they  occupy  themselyes  with  concentrating  the  moonlight, 
which,  however,  through  the  strongest  lens,  is  moonlight  still; 
yet,  if  it  be  light  at  all,  it  is  not  to  be  undervalued  or  neglected. 
But  in  this  district  of  the  horizon,  there  are  streaks  of  moraing 
light:  various  highly  important  views  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which,  even  in  their  fainter  and  reflected  form,  have  aff(Mrded 
strength  and  comfort  to  many,  have  been  found  inadequate  in 
that  form  to  satisfy  others,  and  these  views,  therefore,  men  of 
devout  and  thoughtful  minds  have  endeavoured  to  trace  further 
home,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  brighter  because  a  more  diieet 
and  original  light  than  that  which  was  adapted  to  less  claimant 
organs  which  rejoiced  in  paler  beams,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  any  essential  opposition  to  it,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  can  never  be  in  opposition  to  themselves  when  reflected — 
light  will  be  always  light.     And  leaving  the  retirement  of 
studious  men,  we  see  continually  in  the  busiest  and  most 
repulsive  scenes,  a  constant  effort  to  raise  the  moral  standard, 
and  to  afford  a  fresh  and  hopeful  start  to  those  who  have  faUen 
— a  constant  recognition  of  a  remaining  element  of  good  even 
in  the  least  worthy,  without  which,  of  course,  all  attempts  at 
reformation  are  hopeless  and  unavailing,  as  would  be  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  to  the  blind.    And  to  my  own  mind,  I  confess 
it  is  a  pleasant  and  not  a  difficult  task,  to  trace  this  desire  to 
elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  country  even  in  measures  and  pro- 
posals of  an  apparently  contradictory  character.  Those  who  would 
throw  open  the  various  places  of  public  amusement  on  the  day 
ostensibly  appropriated  to  tranquillity  and  devotion,  and  to  such 
kinds  of  recreation  as  are  compatible  with  the  repose  of  the 
amusers  as  well  as  the  amused,  profess,  and  I  believe  with 
sincerity  and  earnestness  in  many  cases,  to  have  in  view  not 
merely  the  abolition  of  an  irksome  restraint,  but  rather  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  multitude ; 
while  those  who  object  to  such  an  innovation  are  not  influenced 
by  sordid,  or  selfish,  or  self-righteous  motives,  but  by  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  same  great  end.    Which  may  aot  with 
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the  greater  force  of  reason,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue; 
I  adduce  the  example  merely  as  indicating  the  approach  of 
morning  in  a  moral  and  religious  aspect.  That  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  lead  it  on  should  he  attended  with  obscurity, 
uncertainty  and  vacillation,  may  he  ascribed  to  the  mists  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  coming  on  of  the  day. 

The  political  world  has  been  in  night,  illuminated  here  and 
there  by  some  bright,  particular  stars,  and  by  the  faint  moon- 
light reflected  from  time-honored  institutions  admirably  adapted 
to  their  special  time  and  office,  but  not  to  all  times  and  all 
circumstances.  The  political  arrangements  of  the  world  can- 
not be  said  to  have  done  all  for  man  that  can  be  effected  by 
the  holy  ordinance  of  law  and  government.  Yet  there  is  surely 
nothing  in  human  nature  to  render  a  political  night  unavoida- 
ble; it  does  not  appear  impossible  that  laws  and  institutions 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  at  once  a  support,  a  pro- 
tection, and  a  restraint,  while  yet  they  should  possess  an 
elasticity  which  should  admit  of  inward  growth  without  the 
perpetual  introduction  of  organic  change — ^which  should  yield 
to  the  demands  and  necessities  of  those  whom  they  embrace, 
spontaneously  and  without  conscious  interference,  and  without 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  popular  outbreaks  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  tyranny  and  faithlessness  on  the  other.  The  establish- 
ment of  institutions  possessing  this  character  would,  I  think, 
indicate  sun-rise,  because  they  would  be  founded  on  the  neces- 
sary and  universal  demands  of  human  nature,  and  not  on 
any  restricted  or  partial  claims  limited  by  time  and  circum- 
stance; for  the  very  nature  of  man  demands  such  a  combina- 
tion of  firmness  and  elasticity.  I  cannot,  indeed,  assert  that 
no  such  light  has  dawned,  for  to  me  it  seems  to  have  burst 
upon  the  world  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  union  of  kingly 
power  and  lordly  dignity,  and  popular  energy  and  freedom  of 
speech,  was  not  possible  only,  but  was  the  surest  method  of 
securing  each  of  these  elements ;  and  therefore  we  may  rejoice 
that  our  lot  is  cast  where,  if  there  be  not  the  full  and  unclouded 
light  of  day,  there  is  at  least  the  nearest  approach  to  it  hitherto 
made,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  fitful  illumination.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  same   great  principles  are  recognized   and 
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thoroughly  understood  may  we  say  of  any  natioii — "  The  mor* 
ning  Cometh;''  and  in  as  much  as  I  believe  them  to  be 
gradually  settling  down  in  the  minds  of  rightly  thinking  and 
well  disposed  men  throughout  the  world,  I  feel  warranted  in 
hoping  that  the  political  night  also  is  wearing  away. 

And  through  the  night  that  has  overhung  the  eduoattonal 
condition  of  our  country  appear  many  struggling  beams  of 
light.  That  in  this  respect  we  are  still,  as  a  nation,  in  the 
night,  will  readily  appear  from  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  abounding  ignorance  alike  of  the  most  ordinary  and  the 
most  elevated  subjects.  And  yet  instruction  is  but  a  small 
part  of  education:  to  inform  the  mind  is  but  a  small  step 
towards  drawing  out  its  powers,  and  raising  to  fiill  maturity  the 
infant  being  which  is  the  depository  of  all  that  ever  shewed 
itself  of  good  and  great  in  man.  And  when  we  read  the 
records  of  crime,  cmd  see  the  amount  of  ingenuity  which  they 
disclose,  how  can  we  doubt  the  existence,  even  among  the 
depraved  and  outcast,  of  powers  which  need  only  the  guiding 
hand  of  wisdom  and  goodness  to  draw  them  out,  to  cultivate 
and  to  perfect  them,  and  to  direct  them  to  useful  aad  honorable 
ends?  Certainly  education  has  not  done  its  utmost  for  man; 
it  has  not  fully  awakened  his  dormant  powers ;  he  is  still  in 
the  night.  And  yet,  when  we  see  the  constant  efforts,  however 
unsuccessful,  yet  assuredly  well  intended,  of  every  government 
and  every  class  of  statesman,  to  supply  the  defect,  however 
widely  we  may  differ  from  any  specific  measure,  we  cannot 
justly  deny  the  existence  of  a  morning  ray.  The  difficultieB 
I  suppose  to  be  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
history,  because  the  circumstances  are  so  changed,  not  wholly 
for  the  worse  but  in  some  points  for  the  better,  involving  a 
more  enlarged  freedom,  a  greater  self-reliance^  a  firmer  reeiB- 
tance  to  any  lordship  over  the  mind.  But  these  very  elements 
which  make  legislation  difficult,  will  not  fail  to  educe  something 
calculated  ultimately  to  dispel  the  darkness.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  principles  of  illumination  are  already  operative, 
when  we  know  that  voluntary  and  unpaid  teachers  are  reckoned 
by  thousands,  and  that  men  of  high  attainments  and  of  uttive^ 
sity  honours  devote  considerable  portions  of  their  time,  wholly 
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aazeimded,  to  aid  the  efforta  of  working  men  after  self-improYe- 
ment — that  men  of  the  highest  rank  oonnt  it  no  degradation 
to  lectuie  ia  Meohanics'  Institations — and  that  even  those 
gentler  heings,  whose  range  heretofore  was  restrieted  by  the 
fonr  walls  of  a  drawing  room,  are  now  found  to  throw  them- 
sdves  as  the  best  elements  of  parity  and  elevation  into  scenes 
fiom  which  they  would  formerly  have  shrunk,  or  from  which 
tbey  would  have  been  repelled  by  the  exaggerated  severity  of 
our  social  prejudices. 

In  a  scientifio  point  of  view,  the  morning  is  more  advanced 
than  in  any  other.  For  many  ages  the  night  endured,  but 
within  the  last  150  years  the  progress  towards  day  has  been 
oontinual,  and,  within  the  last  50  years,  very  rapid ;  and  the 
advancement  consisting  not  merely  in  an  accumulation  of  facts, 
bat  being  founded  on  clearer  and  more  determined  views  of  the 
red  operations  of  nature  expressed  in  the  form  of  laufs,  we  may 
consider  it  to  be  a  true  morning  ray,  and  no  borrowed  or  secon- 
dary light.  Thus,  it  has  been  said  with  the  boldness  of  poetry, 
but  almost  with  the  accuracy  required  of  prose — ^ 

"  Nature  and  Natura^a  lawa  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said — *  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light." 

"All  was  light,"  because  the  indication  of  Newton  was  no 
chance  discovery  of  an  operation  in  nature — ^no  new  planet  or 
planetary  motion — ^no  new  substance,  or  combination,  or  analy- 
sis— ^but  a  Law,  a  bond  of  union  extending  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  creation,  and  compelling  to  bow  to  its  authority  what- 
cfor  was  naturally  amenable  to  its  influence.  This  brought 
bim,  and  us,  through  his  means,  into  closer  intercourse  with 
the  Author  of  Nature  by  a  true  original  ray  of  light.  And 
this  is  effected  by  the  discovery  of  every  ultimate  law.  In 
npid  succession  followed  other  rays;  the  laws  of  light,  of 
sound,  of  motion ;  chemistry,  mineralogy,  crystallography,  geo- 
logy, dectricity,  steam — almost  annihilating  time  and  space, 
laws  of  force — almost  removing  the  veil  of  material  interven- 
tion, and  bringing  us  ever  more  and  more  into  the  region  where 
the  material  is  shewn  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  imma- 
terial.   So  that  in  physical  science  we  seem  to  be  far  on  in 
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the  moming,  though  in  the  higher  legionB  of  moiab,  polidos, 
and  educationy  we  are  scarcely  emerging  firom  the  night 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  sabject  which  most  nearly  con- 
cerns ourselves.  Over  no  science  was  the  night  more  heavy, 
more  continued,  and  less  enlivened  by  even  transient  or 
borrowed  light  than  over  practical  medicine.  Year  rolled  on 
after  year,  century  after  century,  with  scarcely  any  true  iUumi- 
nation,  as  all  may  see  who  look  into  the  history  of  medicine; 
and  this  not  firom  want  of  enquirers,  nor  of  diligence,  nor  of 
learning,  nor  of  skill,  but  because  there  had  been  no  Newton  ia 
the  medical  world ;  no  one  to  elicit  a  law  which  should  indode 
and  explain  all  that  had  been  truly  done  down  to  his  own  time, 
and  should  afford  a  principle  of  guidance  universally  applicable 
in  time  to  come.  This,  at  length,  did  Samuel  Hahnemann,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  little 
practical  result  hitherto  attained,  with  the  clearest  conviction  of 
our  remaining  deficiencies,  and  with  the  least  possible  sympathy 
with  those  who  boast  of  their  achievements,  I  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  in  medicine  also  ^'  the  morning  cometh." 

And  as  when  in  any  part  of  the  horizon  the  fEunt  streaks  of 
early  dawn  appear,  they  speedily  diffuse  themselves  till  at 
length  every  point  is  enlightened,  and  every  hill-top  reflects  the 
beams  tinged  with  its  own  appropriate  hue  of  purple  heath, 
brown  fallow,  or  verdant  pasture,  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
great  curative  law  indicated  by  Hahnemann  throws  a  flood  of 
light  and  guidance  over  questions  unconnected  with  medicine, 
but  analogous  to  it  in  the  single  feature  of  aiming  to  ooiiect 
permanently  some  evil,  or,  in  still  more  general  terms,  to  eSect 
some  permanent  change  of  mode  without  interfering  with  the 
permanence  and  identity  of  being.  Let  it  be  once  thoroughly 
understood,  and  heartily  received  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  in 
all  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  expressed,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  "  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection, "  or  as 
the  result  of  re-action,  or  as  the  fundamental  explanation  of 
the  force  of  habit,  and  let  it  be  brought  with  honesty  and 
intelligence  into  all  the  regions  of  morals,  politics,  and  educa- 
tion, and,  if  I  err  not,  it  will  appear  that  the  very  same  ray 
which  guides  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  sick  will  also  guide 
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08  in  om  efforts  to  instract  the  ignorant,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to 
emancipate  the  oppressed,  and  to  regulate  the  free.  And  if  it 
be  so  indeed,  with  what  reverence  shall  we  dnly  honour  the 
man  who  has  enabled  the  sentinels  at  so  many  outposts  to 
meet  the  anxious  challenge — "  What  of  the  night  ?  " — ^with  the 
QDanimoQS  and  cheering  response— '^  The  morning  cometh." 

But  we  greatly  need  further  light :  we  are  still  proclaiming 
sonrise  when  we  ought  to  be  at  high  noon.  And  what  would 
be  the  surest  sign  of  advancement?  I  think  it  would  be  the 
discovery  of  a  law  for  the  application  of  that  already  discovered. 
For  though  we  have  learnt  that  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines which  produce  analogous  symptoms  on  the  healthy,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  in  general  the  medicines  should  be  used 
with  great  moderation,  there  remains  much  to  be  settled  as  to 
the  actual  quantity,  and  as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between 
different  medicines;  as  to  antidotes,  and  prophylactics,  and 
constitutional  states:  and  hitherto  these  questions  have  been 
discussed  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon  than  of  Newton ;  that  is 
to  say,  different  physicians  have  advocated  different  measures 
as  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  but  they  have  failed  to 
shew,  or  rather  have  not  sought,  any  general  law  or  principle  of 
nature  to  guide  them — anything  in  the  nature  of  disease  itself 
that  should  lead  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning  as  well  as  perhaps  to  afford  some  subject 
for  appropriate  discussion  (for  I  am  well  aware  that  my  obser- 
vations hitherto  may  be  considered  rather  beside  the  mark  of 
our  present  meeting)  I  may  recal  some  observations  commu- 
nicated to  the  Briiish  Homosopathic  Journal  in  regard  to  the 
potency  and  repetition  of  medicines,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  how  far  they  accord  with  the  convictions  of  others. 

In  those  remarks  I  suggested  that  the  generally  observed 
and,  as  I  supposed,  actually  universal  fact  of  intermission  or 
remission  of  disease  might  be  taken  as  some  clue  to  the  repe- 
tition of  medicines,  each  fresh  pause  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  affording  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  fresh  adminis- 
tration of  medicine,  because  each  recurrence  of  the  disease  is 
like  the  beginning  of  a  new  one;  and  that  the  potency  of  the 
medicine  (meaning  by  that  term  not  so  much  any  particular 
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attenoation  as  the  strength  of  medioinal  action)  should  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  disease,  comluned  with  the 
completeness  or  incompleteness  and  duration  of  the  intennisnon, 
that  stage  or  form  of  acute  disease  which  is  mariced  by  ex- 
aggerated vital  action,  calling  for  strong  medicinal  aotioo, 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  low  potencies,  and 
frequent  repetition,  the  farce  ot  reaction  being  considerable, 
and  the  period  of  reaction  being  of  short  duration,  while  in  the 
atage  or  form  of  exhausted  vitality,  the  fedbler  medicinal  action, 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  higher  attenuations,  should 
be  employed  and  firequemtly  repeated,  the/oroe  of  reaction  bemg 
small,  and  the  period  short.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  conjec- 
tures, thus  partially  recalled,  met  with  mnch  acceptance,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  others  founded  on  the  a  priori  consideratioa 
of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  hberty 
I  have  thus  taken  of  quoting  myself  should  lead  to  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  matter  on  the  principle  of  discovering  some 
law  of  nature  bearing  upon  the  solution,  which  I  may  call  die 
Newtonian  method,  rather  than  by  the  comparison  of  azpe^ 
rience,  which  may  be  called  the  Baconian* — a  method  which, 
though  it  may  point  out  advantages  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
can  never,  I  think,  lead  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  questios; 
for  we  can  arrive  at  a  general  law  through  the  process  of  induc- 
tion only  on  the  suf^osition  of  the  induction  being  unifom, 
and  in  no  case  contradictory,  which  is  forbidden  by  tiie  vety 
existence  of  controversy,  which  arises  from  the  difference  in  the 
experience  of  different  men;  nor  even  in  that  case,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  are  we  warranted  in  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from 
an  accumulation  of  particular  instances,  unless  we  can  point 
out  the  principle  in  nature  which  unites  all  these  instances— to 
discover  which  we  require  a  Newton  and  not  a  Bacon. 

If  we  are  really  in  the  light  more  than  others,  how  is  it  diat 
we  have  made  so  littie  impression  ?  How  is  it  that  after  half 
a  oentury  we  are  still  so  fractional  a  part  of  the  medical  world  ? 
I  do  not  mean  why  is  the  homoeopathic  school  so  limited  in 
numbec  but  why  is  there  a  homoeopathic  school  at  all  ?  How 
is  it  that  we  are  still,  however  unwilling,  regarded  as  a  sect  ? 
We  do  not  oficn  hear  of  natural  philosophers  of  the  Newtonian 
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sobeol,  temply  b^aose  there  is  idrtaally  no  other;  we  do  not 
hear  the  fbllowecs  of  Harvey  taunted  as  oiroalatorB,  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  physician  who  is  not  in  this  sense  a 
ciicalator:  in  each  case,  the  wide  adoption  of  the  doctrine  has 
oblitemted  the  name ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  half  a  cen* 
tary  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  confer  on  the  homceopathio 
Bohool  the  greatest  honour  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  viz.,  to 
have  buried  the  name  in  oblivion  by  stamping  inmiortality  and 
imiversality  upon  the  spirit  If  the  principle  be  indeed  true, 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  lamentable  state  of  pro* 
loDged  sectarianism.  Can  we  discover  any  reason  ?  Without 
professing  a  complete  solution  of  the  question,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  one  or  two  ciroumstances  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  those  which 
may  have  come  firom  among  ourselves ;  for  those  which  have 
arisen  from  without  we  are  not  responsible,  and  them  we  can* 
not  control ;  with  them,  therefore,  we  need  not  concern  ouf* 
selves. 

1.  The  form  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  homcDopathio 
school  have  been  presented  to  professional  men  has  repelled 
their  assent  to  its  essential  element;  for  the  essential  element 
has  been  presented  in  union  with  its  corollaries  as  a  unity  to  be 
aec^ted  or  rejected.  I  believe  tiiere  has  hardly  been  a  time 
when  the  law  ifimtUa  similibus  curaniur,  and  nothing  else  was 
set  before  the  minds  of  men,  or  if  so,  the  time  during  which  it 
was  allowed  so  to  present  itself  was  too  short  to  admit  of  its 
taking  root;  nearly  firom  the  beginning  it  has  been  presented 
as  an  inseparable  part  of  an  indivisible  system  of  which  infini- 
tesimal doses,  psoric  doctrines,  and  divers  explanatory  tbeories» 
more  or  less  plausible,  have  constituted  the  other  elements* 
I  am  aware  that  in  written  treatises  it  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent,  especially  of  late,  and  that  the  authors  have  protested 
against  this  mediod  of  address,  but  I  have  a  distinct  impression 
that  practically  it  has  been  as  I  have  said,  and  that  a  physician 
who  riiould  frankly  have  acknowledged  the  law,  but  have  made 
no  further  differ^ice  in  his  practice  than  to  have  endeavoured 
to  act  in  obedience  to  it,  would  have  been  scarcely  Bsoognized 
as  of  the  school,  and  would  not  have  been  left  with  all  cor- 
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diality  to  work  his  own  way  to  the  other  oharacteristios  as 
gradually  and  as  partially  as  his  own  conyictions  allowed.  A 
consequence  of  this  is  not  merely  that  many  minds  haye  been 
repelled  by  what  seemed  at  first  sight  absurd,  bat  they  haye 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  in  their  attention  to  the  snboxdinate, 
and  resting  on  the  difficult  and  doubtful,  haye  forgotten  the 
more  assured.  One  cause  of  this  impediment  I  helieye  to  haye 
been  the  preponderating  unount  of  lay,  and  particularly  of 
female,  apostleship,  stimulated  principally  by  the  loye  of  the 
maryellous,  and  better  pleased  to  dazzle  and  astound  by  the 
apparently  incredible,  than  to  instruct  in  truths  too  deep  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  superficial,  and  too  eztensiyely 
diffused  through  all  departments  of  nature  to  excite  any  great 
astonishment  when  proclaimed,  though  awaiting  for  their  dis- 
coyery  the  eye  of  genius  and  the  reyolution  of  ages.  It  would 
surely  be  better  to  present  the  matter  more  in  detail,  and  not 
to  proceed  to  one  point  before  haying  secured  the  preliminary 
step,  and  thus  to  allow  each  man  who  adopts  the  essential  to 
arriye  at  the  secondary  by  the  same  slow  process  as  that  which 
conducted  Hahnemann  himself. 

2.  We  haye  been  too  controyersial ;  we  haye  not  been  content 
with  declaring  the  rising  of  the  sun  but  we  haye  proclaimed  it 
too  loudly  in  unwilling  ears;  we  haye  been  too  anxious  to  proye 
by  argument  what  can  only  be  seen  by  obsenration.  No  man 
can  proye  the  existence  of  light  to  another  except  by  preyailing 
upon  him  to  open  his  eyes,  and  then  leaying  him  to  receiye  the 
impression  which  his  organs  are  fitted  to  conyey.  Instead  of 
perpetual  argument  and  disputation  we  should  haye  been 
content  to  walk  by  the  light  we  perceiyed,  and,  if  possible,  to 
eyince  its  reality,  not  by  extolling  its  brilliancy,  but  by  the 
firmness  of  our  step,  the  steadiness  of  our  gait,  and  the 
certainty  of  our  arrival  at  the  proposed  goal.  Instead  of  this, 
we  haye  been  too  apt  to  turn  aside  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
brightness  of  our  sunshine  and  to  taunt  the  blindness  of  those 
who  fail  to  recognize  it  as  sunshine  at  all.  Such  controyersies 
I  beUeye  to  haye  already  lasted  too  long,  and  it  is  high  time 
they  should  come  to  an  end.  No  firesh  arguments  can  be  ad- 
duced, the  whole  repertory  of  logic  on  this  subject  seems  to  be 
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exhausted,  bat  if  we  can  attain  a  firm  and  steady  conise  of 
professional  conduct,  and  in  so  doing  command  unusual  success 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  I  believe  the  number  of  those  who 
will  assent  to  the  principle  on  which  we  act  will  be  continually 
and  insensibly  increased.  There  may  sometimes  be  openly 
avowed  conversions,  but  this  I  think  of  no  great  moment  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  nor  does  the  e:cpression  itself  appear  to 
me  quite  correct,  for  the  adoption  of  a  principle  by  those  who 
previously  had  none  can  hardly  be  called  a  conversion;  but 
more  frequently  there  will  be  the  quiet,  unostentatious  admission, 
of  a  guiding  law.  And  if  any  be  known  to  regulate  their 
practice  by  this  law  without  quitting  their  old  associations  in 
order  to  form  new  ones,  let  not  this  be  charged  upon  them  as 
iosincere  or  ungenerous,  provided  only  they  do  not  join  their 
voices  to  the  outcry  of  ignorant  opposition.  No  man  is  bound 
to  adopt  all  the  inferences  and  consequences  which  may  appear 
to  another  inevitable  from  principles  which  both  acknowledge, 
bat  every  man  is  bound  to  shew  charity,  courtesy,  and  candour 
to  every  other  man.  And  we  have  been  too  often  unfair  in  our 
controversies ;  we  have  not  frankly  granted  the  advantage  to 
others  which,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  we  should  have 
claimed  for  ourselves ;  we  demand  that  every  instance  of  a  good 
leault  in  our  hands  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
and  superiority  of  our  method  generally,  while  the  instances  of 
a  good  result  in  the  hands  of  others  we  set  down  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  reporters,  and  we  ominously  threaten  evils  yet  in 
store.  We  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  aspersions  of  party  spirit 
passing  censures  which  we  know  to  be  unmerited,  and  we  lend 
an  equally  ready  ear,  and,  it  may  be,  approving  voice,  to  the 
recital  of  marvels  which  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  are 
either  entirely  untrue,  or,  at  least,  greatly  exaggerated.  Others 
may  have  done  the  same  by  us,  but  this  can  afford  no  justifica- 
tion if  we  have  indeed  fallen  into  this  error.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  every  allceopathic  physician  occasionally  practises 
homoeopathy,  and  that  every  homoeopathic  physician  occasion- 
ally practises  alloeopathy.  For  whenever  the  former  cures  disease 
by  the  direct  action  of  medicine,  which  no  doubt  he  often  does, 
we  must  believe  that  he  attains  this  end  consistently  with  the 
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law  of  nature ;  and  whenever  the  latter  fails  to  do  so  in  a  case 
curable  by  medioinei  the  probability  is  that  he  has  made  a 
wrong  selection,  that  is,  that  he  has  been  applying  a  medioine 
not  homoeopathic  to  the  disease ;  and  each  of  these  oases  hcdds 
tme,  though,  in  the  one  case,  the  mind  of  the  physician  may  be 
strenuously  opposed  to  homoeopathy,  and  the  excessive  amount 
of  the  appropriate  medicine  may  have  left  injurioas  result 
peculiar  to  itself  but  not  part  of  the  disease,  and,  in  the  other, 
the  physician  may  have  studied  his  repertory  with  care,  and  the 
emaUness  of  the  dose  of  die  mistaken  medicine  may  have 
protected  the  patient  from  any  positive  evil  resulting  from  tiie 
error  in  ejection.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  we  could  oeneetly 
analyze  the  practice  prevalent  throughout  the  world,  I  beliete 
we  should  find  very  little  true  conaetent  homceopathic  treat- 
ment at  all,  and  a  much  less  accurate  line  of  demarcation  thaa 
we  may  suppose ;  we  should  find  homoDopathy  where  we  litde 
expected,  and  the  absence  of  it  when  we  most  surely  counted  on 
illis  most  promising  devdopment.  The  hood  does  BOt  make  the 
monk,  nor  does  a  box  at  globules  make  a  homoeopadiist. 

3.  We  have  been  too  controversial  among  ourselves.  Instead 
of  being  content  to  vegulate  ourselves  by  the  light  we  have 
received  each  according  to  the  measure  in  which  his  eye  can 
admit  a&d  his  mind  be  guided  by  it,  we  have  been  ^lisptttiog 
with  each  other  about  the  extent  to  which  the  morning  ligM 
has  actoally  arisen.  We  ail  agree  that  a  c^^tain  central  spot  is 
true  Bunl^ht,  but  there  is  a  bright  ^ot  ^ove  or  below  or  to 
one  side  of  it  that  we  CMinot  agree  about,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  the  borrowed  ligbt  of  night,  or  a  mere  ignis  fatuas, 
or  optical  illusion ;  .and  so«  instead  of  setting  off  under  the 
clear  shining  of  that  which  we  all  confess  to  be  4be  true  light, 
and  adknowledging  "that  we  'have  kept  by  it  only  in  proportioa 
as  we  have  attained  the  end  at  which  we  aimed,  and,  therefore, 
that  in  the  many  instances  in  which  we  have  failed  we  have  been 
ourselves  in  error,  and  not  nature-^instead  of  this,  we  have 
been  quarrelling  about  the  soundness  of  our  fieighbour's  oigans 
in  distinguishing  the  -collateral,  we  have  been  hunting  mieroe- 
copically  for  our  neighbour's  errors  and  inoonsistencnes,  and 
sparingly    or  eneeringly  admitting  his  virtues,  unless  Cbey 
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exactly  square  witii  our  own  platform  of  theoretieal  or  praotioal 
aoeuraoy.     Thus,  in  the  very  points  which  repel  others  we  are 
not  agreed  among  ourselves.     We  agree  neither  as  to  the 
amount  of  medicine  nor  its  mode  of  admimstration.    Some  are 
too  pore  for  «nything  helow  the  thirtieth  attenuation ;  othere  too 
transoendental  for  anything  below  the  two-hundredth  or  perhaps 
the  two-thousandth ;  others  too  matmal  and  too  sceptical  for 
anyduDg  above  the  third.     Tet  the  difibrenoe  betwoen  the 
third  and  the  tfairtietii  attenuation  (if  we  consider  the  question 
of  qauitity  involved  at  all)  ib  inconceivably  greater  dian  that 
which  exists  between  the  third  attenuation  and  the  lai^gest 
doscB  of  the  most  heroic  practitioner :  the  one  is  eaoly  appreci- 
ated by  the  imagination,  and  I  sappose  its  minutest  ox?treme 
eo«ld  aometimeB  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  extending 
from  about  10  or  M  grains  of  ^  crude  substance  to  the 
nulUonA  part  of  a  grain ;  the  o^er,  starting  from  a  fractional 
denominator  of  1, 000,001^,  which  might  be  numbei?ed  in  a 
fortnq^fat,  ascends  to  one  which  I  suppose  could  not  have  been 
approximated  by  the  most  diligent  computation,  beginning  with 
the  earliest  megaliberium  and  continuing  night  and  day  without 
iniennission  to  the  present  moment.    We  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  nor  indeed  as  to  any  one  point 
of  our  [great  teacher's  doctrines,  except  the  formula  simiUa 
nmilibus  curaniur.    Nor  are  we  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  that : 
oar  expression  of  the  formula  is  not  uniform ;  by  some  the 
optative  or  imperative  mood  is  adopted,  by  oliiers  the  indicatave, 
the  one  expressing  the  precept  or  the  wish  of  the  physician,  the 
other  the  predetnmined  law  of  nature ;  send  our  understanding 
of  the  formula  is  not  uniform,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Tsrious  modes  of  explaining  it     While  we  are  thus  divided 
among  ourselves,  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  others 
should  suppose  that  we  have  discovered  any  true  bond  of 
union? 

If,  then,  these  be  some  of  the  causes  of  our  retaining  a 
sectarian  character  and  isolated  position,  vtz.,  controversies 
within  and  controversies  without,  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
tbe  difficulties  of  other  men's  minds,  of  course  it  behoves  us  to 
endeavour,  as  &r  as  may  be,  to  remove  these  obstacles  to  a  right 
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standing.  And,  in  the  first  place,  to  enter  with  thorough 
sympathy  into  the  difficultieB  of  those  who  do  not  see  as  we  do, 
and  to  present  to  them  only  the  essentials — ^to  show  them  our 
true  relative  position — ^that  it  involves  no  real  opposition,  for,  if 
we  consider  our  characteristic  feature  to  be  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  and  universal  law,  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
older  school  to  be  the  total  absence  of  any  law  whatever  there, 
until  some  antagonistic  law  be  advanced,  and  its  true  antagonism 
shewn,  we  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in  opposition,  for  we  cannot 
be  opposed  to  a  nonentity.  If  our  law  be  not  receiyed,  can  any 
other  be  suggested  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  Let  it  be  examined, 
and  let  us  mutually  understand  each  other.  Let  us  distinctly 
admit,  that  while  we  would  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  of  a 
curative  law,  we  may  receive  from  them  the  knowledge  of  fiicts 
which  may  illustrate  its  operation :  from  their  researches  we 
may  be  instructed  in  physiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  even 
treatment  Especially  in  all  our  controversies  let  us  exercise 
the  strictest  justice,  giving  our  opponents  every  fair  advantage, 
**  full  measure  and  heaped  up,"  and  narrowly  examining  every 
claim  that  we  advance  in  our  own  &vour.  The  true  church  is 
holy  and  catholic,  and  its  holiness  and  catholicity  are  mutually 
commensurate :  let  it  be  so  with  us ;  let  us  not  boast  of  our 
purity  in  proportion  to  our  sectarianism,  but  rather  in  propor- 
tion to  our  holding  on  by  the  essential  element  amid  eveiy 
variety  in  the  form  of  its  application.  Let  us  lay  aside,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  class  names,  whether  the  wholly  unmeaning  one  of 
allopathist,  or  the  more  correct  one  of  alloeopathist,  (gladly 
would  I  ignorethat  by  which  we  are  ourselves  distingu  isbed) 
and  endeavour  to  merge  all  in  the  one  term  physician,  a  name 
of  which  every  one  may  be  proud  who  loves  to  be  classed  with 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  race,  the  most  diligent  cultivators 
of  science,  the  most  universal  contributors  to  civilization,  the 
best  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Nor  let  us  expect  to  find  in  others  what  we  cannot  find  in 
ourselves.  If,  on  impartially  scrutinizing  our  own  minds,  we 
stitl  discover  the  lingering  shades  of  night,  great  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  true  analogy  between  the  entire  gronpes  of 
pathological  and  medicinal  symptoms,   recondite  as  well  as 
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snperficial — without  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  homoBopa- 
thicity — and  in  distingoisbing  medicinal  aggravations  from  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  great  perplexity  aboat  the  dose  we 
should  administer,  and  the  frequency  with  which  we  should 
renew  its  action;  and  how  far  we  may  aid  its  operation  by 
various  means,  whether  stimulants  to  increase  the  power  of 
reaction,  or  palliative  medicines  to  bring  the  long  abused  and 
deeply  suffering  economy  amenable  to  a  purer  and  more 
wholesome  treatment;  whether  we  may  freely  use,  or  are  bound 
to  reject,  those  medicinal  streams  which  nature  presents  with 
her  own  hand — ^if,  I  say,  we  are  still  conscious  of  perplexity  in 
any  or  all  of  these  points  (and  to  be  conscious  of  none,  I  fear, 
would  argue  insensibility  rather  than  unusual  penetration),  then 
let  us  transfer  to  others,  whether  our  fellow  disciples  in  the  same 
school  or  our  brethren  in  every  other  school,  a  portion  of  that 
charity  and  consideration  which  we  are  wont  to  bestow  with 
even  too  great  liberality  upon  our  own  deficiencies.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  one  of  the  principal  results  attainable  by 
meetings  such  as  the  present.  To  enrich  our  knowledge,  we 
should  rather  seek  solitary  study ;  to  verify  and  improve  our 
judgment,  we  should  watch  carefully  the  course  of  our  treat- 
ment; and  I  believe  most  will  admit  that  the  actual  amount  of 
practical  advantage  gained  from  open  discussion  above  that 
derived  from  private  reflection  is  not  great;  but  by  well 
regulated  personal  intercourse  we  may  cultivate  more  sedulously 
those  courtesies  of  life  which  tend  to  smooth  its  path  ;  we  may 
become  more  sensitively  alive  to  the  claims  of  others ;  we  may 
discern  more  clearly  that  sentiments  which  controvert  our  own 
are  the  real  sentiments  of  honest,  living  men,  and  not  mere 
sentences  in  printed  books,  and  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  And  thus,  ,though  we  should  separate  without 
having  acquired  any  new  principle  for  professional  guidance,  or 
any  additional  information  with  regard  to  medicine  or  disease, 
we  may  consider  that  our  time  has  not  been  wholly  lost,  if  we 
separate  with  encreased  mutual  respect,  and  a  more  hearty 
desire  to  co-operate  harmoniously  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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ON  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  NEBVE8. 

BT  J.   RnTHBRFORD  BUSSELL,  M.D. 

{Bead  hefcre  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  BritUh  Homaopaihie 

Society,  May  28/A,  1856.) 

Having  had  occasion  to  Ipok  over  my  notes  of  about  twelve 
hundred  cases  which  I  have  treated  within  the  last  three  years, 
I  was  painfully  impressed  by  the  small  amount  of  practical 
instruction  they  afforded :  and  this  observation  tallied  with  the 
result  of  a  search  I  had  also  made  through  a  considerable  series 
of  the  principal  German  homoeopathic  periodicals  for  well- 
established  cures.  This  naturally  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the 
causes  of  our  poverty  in  this  direction.  It  seemed  strange  that 
so  large  a  stream  of  practice,  for  the  most  part  highly  satisfac- 
tory as  far  as  the  patients  were  concerned,  should  have  deposited 
so  few  grains  of  gold  which  might  be  made  available  for  the 
increase  of  our  medical  currency :  and  I  shall  enumerate  these 
causes,  at  least  the  chief  of  them,  in  the  hopes  that  their  recogni- 
tion may  lead  the  way  to  their  eventual  removal. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  want  of  hospitals  with 
clinical  instructors.  It  is  only  there  that  there  is  any  induce- 
ment  to  enter  into  such  full  details  of  the  different  cases  as 
furnish  materials  for  full-sized  and  finished  pictures  of  disease. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  describe  cases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convey  to  the  uninitiated  a  distinct  notion  of  the  total  diver- 
gence from  health  in  each  particular  instance ;  and  he  will 
naturally  select  those  which  present  the  fullest  development  of 
morbid  action ;  he  will  even  exaggerate  what  is  present,  and  fill 
up  from  his  own  knowledge  what  is  absent,  to  give  as  striking 
a  portrait  as  he  can  of  the  examples  he  selects  to  represent  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  In  private  practice  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  perfectly  useless  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  notes 
we  take  of  our  cases  are  for  our  own  use  and  merely  to  assist 
the  memory,  and  all  we  think  of  entering  are  the  pecoliar 
specialities  of  the  individual  specimen,  as  the  general  features  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
mind  of  an  experienced  practitioner.  Hence  the  extreme 
meagreness  of  detail  which  as  a  rule  characterizes  the  narration 
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of  honuBopaihio  oures^  as  oompared  to  those  we  read  in  the 
works  of  the  old  school^  which  are  for  the  most  part  derived 
from  hospital  practice,  or  are  written  hy  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  give  clinical  instruction,  and  who  can  finish  their 
pictures  tskea  from  private  life,  with  the  skill  of  the  adept 
seademiciaa. 

Another  reason  seems  to  be  that  we  have  as  yet,  properly 
speddng,  no  professional  public.    A  young  physician  of  the  old 
school,  desirous  of  renown  and  of  talents  equal  to  his  ambition, 
may  be  sure  of  obtaining  his  reward  if  he  signalizes  himself  by 
pie-eminent  excellence  in  narration  of  cases  or  essays  upon 
special  forma  of  disease.     The  superiority  of  such  men  as 
Aberoromby  and  Hope,  was  not  to  be  contested,  and  they  were^ 
recc^niaed  by  their  own  profession  as  worthy  of  the  public  con- 
fidence they  rapidly  actueved.    So  that  there  is  the  strongest 
inducement  held  out  to  cultivate  the  particular  kind  of  excel- 
lenoe  which  tells  to  such  advantage  in  advancing  a  man  in  his 
profeanon.  But  we  have  no  such  inducement   We  are  scattered 
like  missionaries  among  the  heathen,  one  here,  two  there,  and 
e?6D  by  railway  it  is  almost  a  day's  journey  from  one  station  to 
the  other.     With  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  ddes,  there 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  competition  among  ourselves. 
For  the  most  part  the  public  have  no  choice  except  between 
allopathy  and  some  one  homoeopathic  practitioner.     So  that 
really  unless  for  those  emulous  of  posthumous  fame,  there  is 
Imidly  any  inducement  to  devote  themselves  to  the  wearisome 
task  of  careful  scientifio  detail  of  cases,  which  at  the  best  will 
present  a  sorry  contrast  to  the  thousands  published  by  our 
opponents,  all  the  more  ^o  from  the  abruptness  of  their  termina- 
tion.   It  is  true  that  this  feature  which  in  some  respects  robs 
OUT  cases  of  interest  to   the  professional  eye  that  has  been 
educated  to  enjoy  a  five  act  tragedy,  is  the  very  point  which 
delights  the  public,  who  are  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  short  cuts  to 
everything,  even  health.    But  then,  if  we  propose  to  publish 
cases  for  this  class  of  readers,  we  find  ourselves  forestalled  by 
Professor  HoUoway  and  the  College  of  Health.    We  cannot 
undertake  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  cure  half  so  wonderfiil 
&8  these  advertisers  promise  faithiuUy  to  perform,  at  the  risk  of 
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lomng  their  ohaiacter  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  a  few 
shillings.  And  how  can  the  pnblio  judge  between  one  set  of 
advertisments  and  another?  The  vast  majority  of  educated 
homceopathic  practitioners  in  Europe,  refrain  from  entering  for  a 
race  under  such  ignominious  conditions  as  having  to  run  against 
the  world  of  quacks  in  the  public  newspapers;  and  even  if  they 
were  not  withheld  by  a  sense  of  self-respect  from  such  a 
''  conoours,"  it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  sign-painting  would 
be  accepted  by  no  academy  of  medicine. 

Besides  these  causes  there  is  another  in  the  rejection  by 
Hahnemann  and  his  earlier  followers  of  Nosology.  This  lenden 
the  task  much  more  difficult,  and  much  less  useful.  If  we  had 
a  correct  Nosology  based  upon  an  accurate  pathology,  we  might 
very  briefly,  and  for  practical  purposes  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness indicate  the  remedies  useful  in  the  various  forms  of  disease 
that  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  and  already  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  assisting  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree  in  this  object,  that  I  have  drawn  up  the 
observations  I  propose  to  lay  before  this  meeting.  My  fint 
design  when  I  thought  of  writing  upon  affections  of  the  nenres 
and  nervous  system,  was  to  have  attempted  something  more 
systematic ;  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  morbific  as  well  as  the  curative  action  of  our  different 
medicines,  to  have  discovered  the  certain  relation  between  cer- 
tain medicines  and  certain  nerves,  and  that  this  knowledge 
might  be  made  at  once  available  in  practice.  This  plan  however 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  from  want  of  time  to  overcome  the 
enormous  difficulties  presented  by  the  vagueness  of  the  language 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  proved  the  medicines  in  common 
use,  and  the  absence  of  distinct  anatomical  and  pathological  refer- 
ences in  the  narrations  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Perhaps  some 
one  else  who  has  more  leisure  and  more  command  of  the  sources 
of  our  provings,  may  take  up  the  task  and  furnish  us  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  nerves,  each  one  ticketed  with  the  names  of  those 
medicines  to  which  they  are  naturally  related.  My  present  design 
is  a  much  humbler  one,  being  merely  to  give  a  rude  outline  of  a 
few  cases  arranged  in  such  an  order  as  to  bring  out  what  I  con- 
sider their  interesting  features. 
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Although  some  of  the  conolusions  arrived  at  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  are  controverted  by*  the  most  recent  investigators  of  the 
nervoas  system,  and  even  the  very  important  one  of  the  posterior 
colcunns  of  the  spinal  cord  being  the  sole  medium  by  which 
sensitive  impressions  are  transmitted  from  the  ciroimiference  to 
the  centre,  is  denied  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  insisted  on  by  that  great  discoverer  of  the  dis- 
tJDction  between  those  nerves  which  convey  an  impression  from 
without  inwards,  to  give  rise  either  to  a  sensation  by  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  or  to  some  action  in  the  body  by  its 
transmission  directly  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  more  external 
parts,  and  the  nerves  which  convey  an  impression  from  within 
outwards,  has  been  amply  confirmed,  and  is  assumed  by  writers 
oDthis  subject  as  an  axiom  of  the  science  of  neurology,  along  with 
its  corollary,  that  impressions  can  only  travel  along  one  line  of 
a  nervous  fibre,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  fibre 
although  in  the  closest  proximity,  but  must  invariably  either 
pass  outwards  to  the  extremity,  or  inwards  to  the  centre.     This 
principle  is  of  constant  application  in  practice  when  we  meet 
with  some  abnormal  condition  of  external  parts,  such  as  insen- 
sibility or  numbness,  and  seek  its  cause  in  some  affection  of 
either  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  But  there  is  a  practical  di£Bculty 
in  applying  it,  from  the  fact  that  local  influences  acting  upon 
the  remote  branches  of  a  nerve,  may  produce  all  the  symptoms 
that  would  arise  from  an  injury  of  its  root.     Sir  Oharles  Bell 
gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  in  the  following  narrative. 
"When  we  see  a  person  alarmed  without  a  cause,  and  there  is 
no  danger  in  the  case,  there  is  something  approaching  to  the 
lodicious  in  the  scene.    A  physician  paid  me  a  visit  who  had 
come  up  from  the  country  in  the  mail,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  night  time  with  his  cheek  exposed  at  the  open  window  to 
the  east  wind.     On  the  morning  of  his  arrival  when  preparing 
to  go  abroad,  he  found  upon  looking  into  his  glass  that  his  face 
was  all  twisted.    His  alarm  gave  more  expression  to  one  side  of 
his  fieuse  and  produced  more  horrible  distortion.    Both  laughing 
and  crying  you  know  depend  on  the  function  of  the  portia  dura, 
bat  when  he  came  to  me  he  considered  it  no  laughing  matter : 
I  never  saw  distortion  more  complete.  It  was  difficult  to  comfort 
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him.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  paralyu  gradually  loft  him,  as 
I  told  him  it  would."    [Bell  on  the  nerves,  p.  288.] 

The  following  case  related  by  Dr.  Orayes  in  his  clinical 
lectures  [p.  898]  is  even  more  remarkable  fix>m  the  paralysis 
affecting  not  the  nerve  whidi  suffered  the  lesion,  but  one  orgao- 
ioally  rather  than  anatomically  connected  with  it  ''A  medical 
student  travelling  through  Wales  on  the  outside  of  the  mail, 
was  exposed  for  many  hours  to  a  keen  north-east^ly  wind  blow- 
ing directly  on  his  face.  When  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  joar- 
ney,  he  found  that  his  vision  was  impaired^  and  that  everything 
seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  through  a  gauze  veil.  There  was 
no  headache,  no  symptom  of  indigestion  to  account  for  this 
evidently  slight  degree  of  amaurosis,  and  yet  he  was  reoom* 
mended  to  use  cupping  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  strong 
purgatives.  When  he  consulted  me,  which  he  did  in  the  couse 
of  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  at  once  saw  there  was  something 
unusual  in  the  case ;  and  after  a  careful  examination  I  at  length 
elicited  fix>m  him  the  fiact  of  his  having  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  cold  wind.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  retina 
suffered  in  consequence  of  an  impression  made  on  the  facial 
branches  of  the  5th  pair.  The  cure  was  effected  not  by  a  treat- 
ment directed  to  relieve  cerebral  congestion,  but  by  stimulation 
of  the  skin  of  the  face,  forehead,  temples,  &c.,  &c." 

A  case  presenting  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  own 
practice  last  autumn.  About  three  years  ago,  a  lady  of  about 
70  years  of  age  came  under  my  care.  At  that  time  she  was 
suffering  from  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart  I 
found  on  examining  the  chest  that  there  was  some  hypertrophy, 
and  a  faint  murmur  along  with  extreme  irregularity  of  rhythm. 
The  pauses  were  long  and  firequent,  and  occurred  at  uncertain 
interval.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  symptoms  which  seemed 
to  indicate  gout  in  the  constitution,  su(di  as  a  tendency  to 
urticaria,  her  health  was  very  good  and  she  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  bed  for  one  day  for  many  years.  At  the  end  of  laai 
autumn  she  went  to  Malvern,  and  on  her  arrival  there  com- 
plained of  numbness  of  the  left  hand  and  cheek,  and  partial 
insensibility  of  one  side  of  the  tongue,  along  with  unusual  deaf- 
ness and  some  pain  and  confusion  of  head.    On  visiting  her 
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there  the  fbllowing  etemng,  I  found  that  she  had  oome  from  the 
railway  station  to  her  house  in  a  oaniage  only  partially  dosed, 
and  that  the  left  dde  had  been  exposed  to  cold.  There  was 
not  positiye  insensibility  of  the  affected  parts,  bat  distressing 
numbness,  and  the  pulse  was  quick  and  even  for  her  extremely 
imgular.  The  numbness  was  over  the  cheek  generally,  extend- 
ing to  the  lip  on  the  affected  side,  and  she  complained  much  of 
one  side  of  her  tongue  baring  lost  its  proper  sensitiveness,  so 
that  it  annoyed  her  when  she  masticated  her  food.  There  was 
no  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  any  part,  nor  was 
there  any  numbness  of  the  legs.  I  felt  great  difficulty  in  giving 
an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  her  friends  looked 
upon  as  a  paralytic  attack.  The  age  and  old  heart  complaint 
along  with  the  pain  and  confusion  of  head  and  increased  deafness 
seemed  to  point  to  a  central  cause,  while  the  limitation  of  the 
numbness  to  those  parts  which  had  been  exposed  to  cold 
made  one  hope  that  it  was  merely  an  affection  of  the  external 
nerves.  I  left  her  Arnica  and  Nux  vomica  to  be  taken  alter- 
nately, and  recommended  her  immediate  return  home.  On  her 
arrival  at  Leamington  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days,  I  found  a 
?ery  slight  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  but  that  change  was 
for  the  better:  this  confirmed  me  in  the  favourable  opinion  I  had 
formed.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  she  was  attacked  with 
bronchitis,  and  was  so  ill  that  for  some  time  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  '  However,  she  eventually  recovered^  and  on  her 
recovery  still  complained  of  the  numbness  although  in  a  lesser 
degree,  and  a  constant  noise  in  the  head.  Her  health  is  now 
on  the  whole  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  able  to 
Bleep  except  for  a  very  short  time  at  night,  and  being  annoyed, 
but  not  so  much,  by  the  sound  in  her  ears.  I  confess  myself 
still  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  Malvern  attack, 
whether  or  not  any  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  were 
compromised  by  it. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  case  of  peripheral  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  legs  both  as  illustrating  cutaneous  anssthesia,  and 
as  an  example  of  its  successful  homoeopathic  treatment  occurred 
thb  winter.  A  gentleman  of  46  years  of  age,  florid  in  complexion, 
and  of  a  somewhat  stout  person,  of  active  habits  and  temperate 
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in  his  diet,  oonsalted  me  on  the  4th  of  last  March,  and  thus 
described  his  case.  He  has  all  his  life  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health ;  but  15  months  ago  began  to  perceive  a  feeling 
of  nnmbness  on  the  outside  of  the  right  leg»  extending  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee.  This  numbness  always  came  on  at  night  and  (xm- 
tinned  for  an  uncertain  time,  and  he  also  felt  it  in  the  morning :  of 
late  it  had  increased  to  actual  insensibilty,  so  that  be  could  ran  a 
pin  into  the  skin  without  pain.  The  skin  and  parts  below  it  felt 
hard.  It  was  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  came  on 
frequently  after  walking  about  his  room  of  a  morning,  so  that 
it  did  not  seem  dependent  upon  his  posture  during  sleep  or  his 
dress  in  the  day  time.  It  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  he 
got  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  it  might  be  the  precursor  of  paby. 

1  gave  him  Plumb,  carb.  4th  dil.  a  dose  8  times  a  day.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  he  returned  and  reported  himself  better.  The 
same  medicine  was  continued,  and  after  other  two  weeks  he 
found  himself  almost  quite  well,  and  having  discontinued  his 
visits,  I  presume  he  has  recovered.    I  should  mention  that  there 

.  was  no  appearance  of  any  disturbance  of  the  digestion  except 
slight  costiveness,  which  was  removed  by  the  medicines.  In 
fact  but  for  this  one  symptom  his  health  was  perfect. 

I  may  here  mention  another  somewhat  similar  case.  A 
woman  of  80  years  of  age  consulted  me  at  the  dispensary,  and 
gave  the  following  statement  of  her  case.  She  had  had  several 
children,  and  except  not  being  very  strong  was  in  good  health. 
Since  the  birth  of  her  last  child  about  two  months  ago,  the 
catamenia  had  naturally  been  absent.  She  was  I  presume 
nursing  an  infant.  For  a  month  she  had  been  attacked  every 
night  about  1 1  o'clock  with  numbness  of  both  hands  and  aims, 
attended  with  such  acute  pain  as  to  keep  her  awake.  She 
described  it  as  numbness  followed  by  pain.  I  ordered  her  the 
2d.  dilution  of  Aconite :  a  dose  3  times  a  day.  This  was  upon 
the  17th  of  January.  She  did  not  return  till  the  11th  of  Jane, 
and  then  for  some  slight  derangement,  and  on  asking  her  about 
her  former  complaint,  she  said  that  after  taking  the  Aconite  for 

2  or  8  days,  she  got  perfectly  well. 

Of  the  individual  nerves  there  are  none  so  often  affected  as 
those  of  the  face,  especially  the  fifth  pair,  and  this  being  a  nerve 
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of  sensalioii  the  expression  of  its  morbid  oondition  is  pain. 
There  are  two  affections  to  wbioh  this  nerve  is  liable,  ample 
neuralgia  and  tic  donloorenx,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
distinguish  accurately  between  these,  for  an  error  in  diagnosis 
may  give  rise  to  serious  disappointment.  Nor  is  this  distinction 
an  easy  task.  We  find  in  the  records  of  clinical  medicine  many 
eiamples  of  ordinary  neuralgia  being  mistaken  for  trae  tic. 
Dr.  Oraves  in  his  lectures  makes  the  following  observations, 
which  are  worthy  of  our  attention : — **  I  have  seen  many  cases 
in  which  a  painful  or  carious  tooth,  or  an  injury  done  to  the 
gnm  or  jaw,  has  been  followed  by  violent  darting  pain  in  the 
nerves  of  the  fisuse,  simulating  in  many  particulars  tic  doulou- 
reoz.  I  remember  being  sent  for  to  Middleton  near  Cork  some 
time  since,  to  see  a  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  whose  health 
was  materially  deranged  from  what  was  said  to  be  an  attack  of 
tic  douloureux.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  many  practi- 
tioners, and  had  used  very  large  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  Quinine,  and  at  the  time  I  visited  her  was 
takmg  Arsenic.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  my  arrival  was  to 
examine  her  teeth.  On  close  examination  I  observed  that  on 
the  crovm  of  one  of  the  upper  molar  teeth  there  was  a  spot 
which  appeared  to  be  decayed,  and  I  found  on  enquiry  that  she 
frequently  suffered  from  pain  in  this  spot  when  she  drunk  any 
cold  liquid.  I  had  the  tooth  drawn  and  soon  afterwards  the 
pain  completely  ceased.  Yet  in  this  case  the  pain  was  not  only 
of  an  intense  character,  preventing  sleep  and  wearing  out  her 
strength,  but  it  had  its  intermissions,  and  was  aggravated  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day."  [Graves'  Lectures  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  p.  650.]  He  gives  another  similar  case,  but  he  does 
not  inform  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish  the  one  disease  from  the 
other.  Nor  can  we  find  in  Bomberg,  although  he  treats  in  his 
nsnal  scornful  way  the  errors  of  practitioners  in  confounding 
true  facial  neuralgia  with  other  painful  affections,  any  symptoms 
which  afford  unequivocal  signs  by  which  a  differential  diagnosis 
can  be  established.  He  gives  five  rules.  1st.  "  It  is  confined 
to  certain  distributions  of  nerves,  and  occurs  in  paroxysms 
separated  by  a  free  interval."  So  does  toothache.  2nd.  **  The 
peculiarity  of  the  exciting  cause."    This  is  generally  unknown, 
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and  80  won't  hdp  us  maoh.  8rd.  **  The  sensitiveneBi  of  the 
affected  sor&oe  of  the  face  to  onezpected  and  slight  contact" 
This  18  certainly  more  to  the  point.  4th.  "The  prefeience 
shewn  by  neoralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  for  mature  age,  as  it  oocon 
tmly  after  the  thirty-fifth  year."  This  I  am  certain  is  a  mistake. 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  person  below  thirty  years  of  age.*  5th.  '*  The 
rarity  of  the  disease  which  mast  increase  oar  soeptioiam  in 
forming  a  diagnosis."  There  is  anything  bat  help  in  this 
observation.  [Romberg  on  the  Nervons  System,  vol.  i.  p.  48-49.] 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  diflScolty 
is  rather  in  the  description  than  in  the  recognition  of  a  distinc- 
tion. To  any  one  who  has  watched  cases  of  tic  douloarenx, 
there  is  no  danger,  at  least  not  mach,  of  his  confoonding  with 
this  dreadfol  disease  ordinary  facial  nearalgia.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  distinctions  between  them  are  the  general  appear- 
ance and  character  of  the  patients,  and  the  l^esults  of  oar 
treatment. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  subjects  of  ordinary 
nearalgio  pains  of  the  face,  of  so  severe  and  long  continued  a 
kind  as  to  make  it  possible  to  mistake  them  for  true  tic,  are  of 
a  languid,  exhausted,  pain-worn  appearance,  and  generally 
females,  whereas  the  sufferers  from  tic  douloureax  are  usually 
the  very  reverse.  They  have  a  look  of  unusual  vigour  and 
vitality,  and  an  expression  of  a  certain  active  despair  in  thrir 
countenance,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to  the  passive  expres- 
sion of  the  suffering  of  the  others.  The  health  too  of  these  suffer 
ers  is  often  wonderfully  little  afibcted,  and  unless  we  see  the 
patient  in  an  attaok.we  can  hardly  believe  the  pain  is  so  dreadful  as 
it  is  described,  for  we  naturally  but  erroneously  suppose  that  so 
great  a  pain  must  exhaust  the  patient.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  and  after  an  attack  is  over  and  sleep  has  restored 
the  nervous  system  to  its  ordinary  state,  the  appetite  returns, 
and  all  the  functions  go  on  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour  and 
regularity.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  I  shall  give  the  particu- 
lars of  two  cases,  the  first  being  one  of  simple  neuralgia,  the 
other  one  of  true  tic,  which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice, 
and  I  do  so  partly  in  evidence  of  the  second  diagnostic  test  I 

*  Dr.  Qain,  Dr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Gamenm  aU  confirm  this  lemarit  from 
their  own  experience. 
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adverted  to,  viz.,  the  curability  of  die  one  and  die  obBtinaoy  of 
theodieT* 

I  was  consulted  on  the  80th  of  Jnly,  iB55,  by  a  lady  of 
about  40  years  of  age,  who  looked  the  pictnre  of  a  person 
exhausted  by  snffiBring  and  general  ill  health.  She  had  a  slow, 
languid,  -weighted  gait,  her  voice  was  feeble,  and  she  spoke  widi 
an  effort.  For  two  years  she  said  she  had  been  suffering  almost 
oonstant  pain,  which  ocoasionally  became  exoesstvely  violent, 
extending  from  a  point  in  the  upper  jaw  corresponding  to  the 
root  of  the  *eye- tooth  upwards  over  the  cheek,  nose  and  temple. 
The  pain  was  aggravated  by  eating  or  speaking,  but  for  some 
time  back  it  had  be^i  oonstant  and  severe.  The  whole  of  the 
fiioe  was  tender  to  the  touch,  as  was  also  the  scalp. 

The  tongue  was  dry  and  white,  the  bowels  very  costive.  The 
catamenia  were  too  copious  and  frequent  There  was  lettoorrhaea. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  rapid.  She  complained  of  aching  in 
the  limbs  and  general  weakness.  I  ordered  her  a  drop  of  the 
2nd  dilution  of  Chamomilla,  8  times  a  day  for  a  week. 

On  the  ^  of  August  she  called  on  me  again.  Her  report 
was,  that  after  the  first  dose  of  the  Ohamomilla  the  pain  began 
to  abate,  and  that  now  it  was  nearly  gone.  She  got  Nux  v., 
2nd  dilution,  for  a  week,  then  tr.  of  Sulphur,  and  after  that 
China,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  she  was  almost  entireij 
restored  to  health.  She  described  her  feelings  on  waking  of  a 
morning  as  a  sense  of  overwhelming  gratitude,  when  she  found 
that  the  long  accustomed  pain  was  gone,  and  that  life  which 
had  been  a  burden  was  now  a  pleasure.  She  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  new  health  till  the  following  winter,  when  the 
pain  in  the  face  returned,  and  was  cured  in  about  a  week  by 
Mercurius  solubilis  and  ChamomiUa.  This  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  most  satisfactory  case,  but  even  had  there  been 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  not  being  one  of  tic,  the  very 
rapid  cure  would  have  removed  this  doubt 

Here  is  the  contrast  A  lady  of  about  60  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  under  my  care  for  headaches  and  trifling  ailments,  and 
who  was  of  a  nervous  and  vigorous  habit  of  mind  and  body, 
consulted  me  upon  the  28th  of  December  for  the  following 
symptoms.    For  a  week  she  had  been  subject  to  sudden  violent 
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pain,  dartiiig  firom  the  internal  canthns  of  left  eye,  up  and  dowo 
the  side  of  the  noee,  and  into  the  brow.  It  eomee  on  without 
any  warning,  is  very  intense,  and  feels  like  a  knittiDg  needle 
mn  into  the  side  of  the  nose.  In  other  respects  she  is  quite 
well.  Snoh  was  her  description,  and  on  comparing  this  case 
with  the  last,  one  wonld  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  much  the 
milder  of  the  two.  It  had  lasted  only  a  week,  and  had  in  no 
way  impaired  her  health.  However  I  had  my  misgiYings,  and 
although  she  got  apparently  well  after  a  few  doses  of  Mercorins 
solabilis  I  was  not  soiprised  to  see  her  return  on'the  10th  of 
March.  She  complained  of  a  return  of  the  pain,  but  that  it 
was  more  severe.  It  was  like  an  electric  shock  running  along 
the  nerves  and  into  all  their  twigs,  and  again  like  very  small  red 
hot  wires  thrust  into  the  nose,  eyes  and  brows.  She  had  an 
alarmed  look,  very  characteristic  of  suflTerers  from  tic,  and  she 
had  the  greatest  dread  of  the  slightest  contact.  She  dared  not 
blow  her  nose,  for  the  merest  touch  sometimes  brought  on  this 
horrible  pain,  which  made  her  writhe  about  in  agony.  The 
intervals  of  the  attacks  were  quite  uncertain.  I  gave  her 
Arnica  and  Arsenic.  She  reported  herself  on  the  24th  of 
March  as  having  been  better  while  taking  the  medicine,  bat 
from  that  time  to  this  the  attacks  have  returned,  and  each  time 
more  severe.  There  is  no  change  in  their  character ;  they  are 
always  described  as  sudden,  electric,  burning,  darting,  shooting 
along  the  twigs  of  the  nerves,  and  hitherto  they  have  been 
always  relieved  by  the  medicines  Ignatia,  Merc,  and  Arsen., 
but  she  is  not  cured,  nor  I  fear  will  be  well  for  many  a  long 
day. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  these  two  cases  ?  It  is 
evident  that  in  both  there  was  a  morbid  affection  of  the  fifth 
pair,  in  first  the  secondary  to  a  general  derangement  of  health,  in 
the  last,  idiopathic,  depending  upon  some  inscrutable  alteration 
in  the  nerve  itself.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  in  the 
first  case  this  very  painful  secondary  affection  should  have  been 
almost  instantaneously  cured,  before  there  was  any  time  for  an 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  so  that  we  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  specific  cure  of  a  neuralgic  affection.  And  why  can  we 
not  effect  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity  a  similar  cure  in  a  case 
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of  apparently  a  much  alighter  kind  ?  Before  we  can  reply  to 
this  we  mast  know  more  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  But 
I  helieve  my  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of  curing  tic  douloureux 
is  borne  out  by  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  this  rare 
and  dreadful  disease;  certainly  it  is  so  by  Dr.  Quin,  who 
probably  has  had  more  opportunities  of  observing  the  complaint, 
and,  I  believe,  been  more  successful  than  any  physician  now 
alive. 

The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  being  a  nerve 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  subservient  to   motion,  its  morbid 
conditions  result  either  in  spasms  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.     One  form  of  spasm  has  received  the  name  of 
tic  convulsif,  and  histrionic  spasm  of  the  face.     This  affec- 
tion is  characterized  by  spasmodic  jerking  of  one  side  of  the 
fooe,  giving  the  effect  of  a 'series  of  grimaces.    It  is  seldom 
painful,  and  seems  generally  to  arise  from  some  sympathetic 
action  communicated  to  the  portio  dura  from  some  internal 
organ.     It  was  an  old  belief  that  wounds  of  the  diahpragm 
produced  a  peculiar  muscular  affection  of  the  face,  known  as 
risus  sardonicus,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  and  portio 
dara  are  not  far  apart  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  notion  may 
have  had  a  foundation  in  fact.    The  ancients  ascribed  to  the 
Bannnculus  sceleratus  the  property  of  producing  a  somewhat 
similar  affection,  known  as  apium  risus.    It  might  be  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  such  troublesome  cases  as 
the  following. 

A  woman  of  44  years  of  age,  pale,  thin,  and  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, consulted  me  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1855.  She 
stated  that  two  years  ago,  without  known  cause,  she  began 
to  be  affected  with  convulsive  movements  of  one  side  of  the 
fiau^e,  attended  with  numbness  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
flushing  of  the  face.  When  the  attack  was  on  it  affected  the 
tongue  so  that  she  dare  not  speak  for  fear  of  biting  it,  for  it  was 
drawn  about  in  her  mouth  against  her  exertions  to  keep  it  still 
or  regulate  its  movements.  The  attacks  came  on  at  uncertain 
intervals,  but  were  always  more  frequent  and  severe  during  the 
catamenia,  which  were  regular  but  scanty.  The  spasms  lasted 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.    After  they  were  over  she  felt 
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lerj  tired.  She  oamplained  of  being  very  low  in  spiiits,  and 
nerFouB.  The  appetite  was  indifferent^  the  tongue  dean,  and 
the  pnlse  nataral. 

I  ordered  her  a  drop  of  the  second  dilation  of  Ignatia,  to  be 
taken  S  time&  a  day.  She  continued  this  till  the  1 9th  of  S^tem- 
ber,  when  she  reported  herself  as  having  been  quite  free  of  spasms 
during  the  interval.  She  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  over  the  eyes.  For  this  she  got  Naja  tripudians,  the 
8rd  dilation,  for  a  fortnight — ^that  was  to  the  8rd  of  October. 
She  then  complained  of  nothing  but  depression  of  ^irits,  and 
again  she  got  Ignatia  2nd  dilution.  She  remained  well  till  the 
17th  of  October,  that  was  seven  weeks,  when  she  had  one  of  hor 
old  attacks.  The  attacks  have  continued  from  that  time  to 
this,  although  at  longer  intervab  and  less  severe.  The  medi- 
cines she  has  had  are  Ouprum,  Aconite,  Stramonium,  Hyosey- 
amus  and  Mosohns,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  any  of  them 
exerted  a  specifio  action  upon  the  complaint.  Ignatia  certainly 
serass  to  have  done  so,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
first,  a  great  thing  in  a  nervous  case,  where  the  patient  comes 
with  high  hopes  frx)m  a  new  system  of  treatment.  I  remember 
a  somewhat  similar  case  in  a  young  lady  of  19  years  of  age, 
which  was  rapidly  cured  by  Pulsatilla  and  Sulphur.  However 
it  was  not  so  severe  nor  of  sudi  long  standing,  and  waa 
probably  connected  with  the  period  of  development 

Oases  of  paralysis  of  the  portia  dura  are  met  with  frequently 
in  practice.  They  depend  either  upon  some  accidental  exposure 
to  coM,  as  in  the  instance  already  quoted  from  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
work,  or  upon  some  pressure  on  the  nerve  before  its  distribution  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face.  I  lately  met  with  rather  an  interesting 
case  of  this  kind,  interesting  at  least  from  the  speedy  benefit  of 
treatment.  A  little  boy  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  well  grown 
and  healthy  looking,  was  brought  to  me  upon  the  6th  of 
September,  1855,  with  distortion  of  the  features  when  he 
laughed  or  cried.  In  these  operations  of  the  features  the  rigbt 
side  took  almost  no  part.  On  examining  the  affected  ohedc  a 
tumour  was  perceived  a  little  below  and  to  the  firont  of  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond, 
and  slightly  painful  to  the  touch.    It  was  firm,  inelaettc,  aDcl 
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there  was  no  flactaation  perceptible.  The  aocoant  given  of  th^ 
tamonr  was,  that  the  child  had  been  delivered  by  iastraments, 
and  that  soon  after  its  birth  a  small  swelling  was  noticed  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw»  which  afterwards  descended  into  its  present 
position  and  increased  in  size.  The  features  had  been  observed 
to  exhibit  this  inequality  of  expression  for  a  long  time.  I 
ordered  the  4th  dilation  of  Silicea,  without,  I  confess,  any  great 
hopes  of  doing  good,  and  was  almost  as  much  surprised  as  the 
parents  when  on  the  child's  return  in  ten  days  I  found  the 
tomour  decidedly  less.  I  heard  nothing  of  the  case  till  the  9th 
of  November,  when  the  boy  s  mother  called  for  some  more 
medicine,  reporting  that  the  tumour  was  almost  gone,  and  that 
ahe  would  bring  him  over  to  see  me  again.  I  have  heard  no 
more  of  the  case,  but  as  the  parents  live  about  40  miles  ofp  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  they  should  not  return  if  the  boy  is  well,  but 
it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  unless  the  case  had  done 
well  his  parents  would  have  come  back.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  portio  dura  wiU  regain  its  proper 
control  after  the  cause  of  its  partial  palsy  is  removed. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  infer  a  morbid  condition  of 
particular  nerves,  which  minister  to  voluntary  motion  and 
ordinary  sensation,  from  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  affected 
parts  of  pain  or  insensibility  on  one  hand,  or  of  spasms  or  palsy 
on  the  other.  It  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
with  accuracy  the  lesions  of  the  fiar  vapum,  which  possesses 
very  complicated  and  peculiar  endowments.  It  may  be  well  to 
lefer  briefly  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this  nerve  before 
adverting  to  the  effects  of  some  of  its  morbid  affections.  The 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  arise  behind  the  olivary  and  close  to  the 
readform  bodies :  immediately  after  leaving  the  skull,  which 
they  do  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  they  are  intimately 
oonneoted  with  the  hypo-glossal  spinal  accessory  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.  On  arriving  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
on  the  right  side,  the  nerve  passes  before  the  subolaviaD  artery, 
and  on  the  left  before  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  its  course  it 
gives  off  first,  the  pharyngeal  twig,  which,  with  branches  of  the 
gloaso-pharyngeal,  upper  laryngeal,  and  first  cervical  nerves, 
oottstitnte  die  pharyngeal  plexus.    Second,  it  gives  off  the 
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Boperior  laryngeal  which  diyides  into  the  erternal  laryngeal  and 
the  internal  laryngeal.  The  external  laryngeal  is  diatribnted 
npon  the  stemo^thyroid,  hyothyroid,  constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior,  and  crioo-ihyroid  mnscles.  The  internal  laryngeal 
divides  into  an  upper  and  lower  set  of  filaments;  the  upper 
ascend  to  the  glottis  and  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  the  lower 
are  distribated  npon  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
pharynx  and  arytenoid  gland  and  muscle.  One  of  them 
descends  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  crico-arytenoid 
muscles,  and  is  distributed  entirely  upon  the  crico-arytenoid 
muscle.  After  giving  off  cardiac  tirigs,  the  next  important 
branch  is  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal.  This  nerve,  on 
the  right  side,  loops  round  the  subclavian  artery,  ascends 
between  the  trachea  and  cesophagus,  and  after  giving  off 
branches  in  its  course  supplies  the  posterior  and  lateral  Grioo- 
arytenoid  and  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  It  gives  branches  to 
no  other  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  left  differs  £rom  the  right 
in  describing  a  much  larger  arch  round  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Its  distribution  in  the  larynx,  however,  is  the  same  as  the  other. 
Afi^r  giving  off  these  branches  the  nerves  increase  in  volume, 
from  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  sab- 
divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  ftmctions  of  the  pneumo-gastrio  nerve  are  as  numerous 
as  its  distribution  is  extensive.  In  the  pharynx  it  is  a  nerve  of 
sensation  endowing  the  parts  it  there  supplies  with  its  peculiar 
sensibility  by  which  the  mechanism  of  deglutition  is  set  in 
motion,  and  when  morbidly  affected,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of 
nausea,  and  according  to  Bomberg,  to  the  peculiar  sensation 
known  as  the  globus  hystericus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nervous  sore  throato  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  practice,  chiefly  in  females,  characterized  by  a 
sense  of  heat,  dryness  and  pain,  and  sometimes  redness  of  the 
fauces,  but  without  swelling  and  not  interfering  with  the  swallow- 
ing of  food,  is  owing  to  a  stete  of  hypersBSthesia  of  this  branch  of 
the  par  vagum.  We  may  take  the  following  case  as  an 
illustration. 

I  was  consulted  on  the  drd  of  August  1855  by  a  woman  of 
85  years  of  age,  dark  in  complexion,  and  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
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ment  She  oomplained  of  having  for  six  months  suffered  from  a 
constant  stinging  pain  in  the  fauces,  with  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion round  the  throat.  The  pain  was  relieved  by  swallowing 
either  solid  or  liquid  food.  There  was  no  swelling  or  redness 
discernible.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  painful  sense  of  weight 
between  the  shoulders  referred  to  the  spine.  For  a  week  'she 
bad  also  been  affected  with  hoarseness,  slight  cough,  and  some 
dyspnoea.  In  other  respects  her  health  was  good.  I  ordered 
ber  a  drop  of  the  8d.  dilution  of  Naja  tripudians  8  times  a  day. 
She  returned  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  reported  her  throat 
better,  as  also  her  voice  and  cough,  and  complained  chiefly  of 
the  pain  between  the  shoulders.  The  same  medicine  was 
repeated.  On  the  17th  she  said  her  throat  was  now  almost 
quite  well,  the  cough  and  hoarseness  gone.  She  complained  of 
pain  round  the  eyes,  dazzling  of  sight,  and  much  pain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine.  The  Naja  was  continued.  On  the 
24th  she  was  on  the  whole  much  better,  but  a  papular  itchy 
stinging  eruption  had  come  out  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  small  vesicles  upon  the  tongue.  She  got  Mercurius  solubilis 
4th  dilution.  On  the  31st  the  tongue  was  better,  but  the  old 
sensation  bad  returned  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  throat.  She 
again  got  Naja  as  before.  On  the  6th  of  September  she  came 
to  say  she  had  caught  cold,  which  produced  hoarseness  and 
beating  pain  at  the  vertex.  She  was  ordered  the  2nd  dilution  of 
Belladonna.  She  did  not  return  till  the  17th  of  October,  an 
interval  of  about  five  weeks,  and  then  it  was  on  account  of 
pyrosiB.  In  other  respects  she  had  been  quite  well.  She  had 
entirely  lost  the  uneasy  feeling  in  the  throat,  from  which  she 
bad  suffered  constantly  for  six  months,  and  she  felt  altogether  a 
different  person.  She  was  ordered  Mercurius  solubilis,  and  did 
not  again  return. 

If  this  was  as  I  think  an  affection  of  the  pharyngeal  branch 
of  the  par  vagum,  it  is  rather  curious  to  observe  that  as  it  got 
better,  the  morbid  action  seemed  transferred  in  some  measure 
to  the  gastric  branch  of  that  nerve.  "  In  the  gastrio  distribu- 
tion of  the  vagus  "  says  Bomberg,  "  the  neuralgia  is  ordinarily 
met  with  in  three  forms;  as  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the 
pharjmj^,  of  burning  in  the  oesophagus,  and  of  tenderness  in  the 
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stomach.  The  first  is  known  as  globus  hystoriciis,  the  second 
is  included  under  the  head  of  pyrosis,  and  the  last  I  tern 
gastrodynia  neuralgica."  [toI.  i.  p.  104.]  As  to  the  treatment 
I  attribute  the  cure  to  the  Niytt,  the  action  of  which  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  throat  is  remarkable. 

While  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus  are  probaUy  purely 
sensory,  those  which  supply  the  larynx  are  both  sensory  and 
motory ;  in  virtue  of  the  former  function  endowing  the  larynx 
with  itB  dfsCiunination  of  noxious  and  haitnless  air,  and  com- 
municating to  it  the  sensibility  which  sets  in  motion  the 
mechanism  of  coughing ;  and  as  nerves  of  voluntaty  or  semi- 
voluntary  motion  presiding  over  the  vocal  apparatus.  Thus  it 
is  that  hyperothesia  of  these  nerves  gives  rise  to  spasmodic 
coughs,  (Romberg  says  even  to  hooping  coug^,)  while  paratyas 
of  some  of  the  branches  is  one  of  the  causes  of  i^honia. 

The  following  case  I  consider  an  example  of  hyperastheriarf 
some  of  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus,  probably  the  recor- 
rent.  A  gentleman  of  47  years  of  age  consulted  me  on  the  28di 
July  1855k  He  was  thin  and  salkyw,  and  of  a  daik  oomplexioo. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  subject  to  a  sense  of  painfbl  con* 
striction  about  the  trachea,  immediately  above  the  sternum;  be 
could  not  draw  a  foil  breath,  the  inspiration  iblt  arrested,  and 
resulted  in  a  short  cough.  On  pressing  the  part  he  said  it  gave 
him  an  uneasy  sensation.  He  had  had  occasional  attacks  of 
haemoptysis.  There  was  no  cough  in  general,  but  every  morning 
he  expectorated  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  muous.  The 
pulse  was  smdl  i^d  weak.  He  had  tried  various  climates,  and  been 
put  through  the  regular  course  of  blisters,  Uue  pills,  &o.,  hot 
hitherto  he  had  got  no  permanent  benefit.  On  examining  the 
ohest  I  found  that  except  unusual  absence  of  &t,  l^ere  was  no 
symptom  of  disease.  There  was  a  little  irregalaxity  in  the 
heart's  action,  but  not  enough  to  come  under  tihat  name.  The 
respiration  was  firee  over  the  whole  thorax.  I  fancied  from  the 
haemoptysis  and  the  obstinaey  of  the  derangement  of  the  respiiatciy 
sensations,  that  there  must  be  some  tumour  presaing  upon  the 
par  vagum,  possibly  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ao 
I  gave  a  very  dubious  prognosis  as  to  the  result  of  the  treatment 
I  ordered  tfiree  powders  of  the  3rd  trituratioa  of  Natrum  muriati* 
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cum,  a  dose  three  times  a  day.  He  returned  in  a  week,  and  to 
my  astonishment  told  me  that  after  the  first  dose  he  felt  relief, 
and  that  now  the  uneasiness  was  entirely  gone.  He  could  take 
a  deep  inspiration  without  either  cough  or  discomfort.  The 
sputa  were  diminished  to  one  third.  The  pulse  was  fuller  and 
stronger.  In  fact  he  was  almost  well.  He  continued  quite 
wen  till  this  spring,  when  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of  hronchitis, 
winch  yielded  to  the  ordinary  remedies.  I  have  seen  him  going 
about  within  the  last  week  or  two  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
Had  ilus  recovery  occurred  to  a  nervous  woman,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  impute  it  to  some  psychical  action  on  hysteri- 
cal symptoms;  but  the  person  thus  cured  was  a  remarkably 
sober-minded  intelligent  man,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
branch  of  science,  who  came  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and 
without  almost  any  expectation  of  deriving  much  benefit  from 
the  treatment,  so  I  can  ascribe  the  cure  to  nothing  but  the 
specific  e£Fect  of  Natrum  muriaticum. 

I  met  with  another  case  somewhat  similar,  of  hyperassthesia  of 
the  pulmonary  branch  of  the  par  vagum.  As  the  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  lungs  which  informs  us  whether  we  require  to 
breathe  or  not,  depends  upon  this  nerve,  the  exaggeration  of  this 
sensibility  gives  rise  to  an  unnatural  craving  for  air,  and 
produces  the  symptoms  known  as  nervous  asthma.  Upon  the 
26th  of  last  February,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
m  great  alarm  about  himself,  as  he  had  the  impression  he  was 
sofferingftom  some  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  about  45  years 
of  age,  in  l!he  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  of  most  temperate 
habits,  dining  early,  and  taking  almost  no  stimulants  and  no 
supper;  but  for  about  a  fortnight  he  had  been  awakened  every 
night  after  being  about  an  hour  asleep,  by  an  intolerable  sense  of 
suSbcation;  he  was  forced  to  sit  up  in  the  bed,  and  for  about 
hailf-an-hour  or  an  hour,  he  felt  as  if  the  room  which  was  a  very 
large  and  airy  one,  was  an  exhausted  receiver;  he  felt  as  if  he  must 
die.  This  attack  had  occurred  every  night  and  with  increased 
iateoflity  and  duration  each  successive  time.  A&ex  it  was  gone 
he  was  all  right.  I  gave  him  ibe  SUsd  dilution  of  Nux  vomica  ia 
pilules,  one  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  todk  one  the  same 
evening,  and  had  no  attack.    He  took  no  more  of  the  medicine 
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and  has  continaed  perfectly  free  up  to  this  time  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  threatening  one  night,  which  was  at  once 
relieved  by  a  pilule  of  the  Nuz.  No  change  had  been  made  in 
his  diet  nor  in  his  habits  in  any  way. 

While  hypersesthesia  of  the  laryngeal  nerve  produces  a  ten- 
dency to  spasms^  their  palsy  or  feebleness  gives  rise  to  changes 
in  the  voice,  ranging  from  slight  hoarseness  to  perfect  aphonia. 
In  order  to  understand  how  this  takes  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  advert  briefly  to  the  vocal  mechanism.  The  human  voice  is 
formed  at  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  During  ordinary  respira- 
tion this  aperture  has  a  triangular  form,  and  permits  the  free 
passage  of  the  air  upwards  and  downwards.  During  vocalization 
the  base  of  this  triangle  almost  disappears,  and  the  two  sides 
approximate,  and  become  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in 
patients  who  have  had  an  opening  in  the  throat,  generally  pro- 
duced by  an  attempt  at  suicide.  This  change  in  the  form  of 
the  glottis  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid, and  the  transverse  and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles. 
These  muscles  receive  nerves  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the 
vagus,  so  that  palsy  of  the  recurrent,  we  may  assume,  will 
prevent  the  change  in  the  aperture,  and  be  attended  with  trae 
aphonia.*  While  the  generation  of  voice  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  passage  of  a  column  of  air  through  a  narrow  slit,  its  pitch  is 
modulated  by  the  greater  or  lesser  tension  of  the  reflection  of 
mucous  membrane  called  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  tension  is 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  cricu-thyroid  muscles.  This 
muscle  as  we  have  seen  is  supplied  by  the  internal  laryngeal 
twig  of  the  vagus.  We  may  then  fairly  conclude  that  when 
patients  present  themselves  affected  with  complete  aphonia 
without  any  destruction  or  alteration  in  the  mechanical  vocal 
apparatus,  such  as  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  that  the  cause 
of  this  absence  of  voice  is  more  or  less  palsy  of  the  internal 
laryngeal,  while  persons  whose  voice  has  become  simply  deep 
and  hoarse,  and  who  cannot  emit  the  higher  notes,  are  probably 

•  This  description  is  taken  from  Mayors  Physiology,  who  follows  Mr.  YffUS^ 
account  published  in  the  CSambridge  Phil.  Transactions  for  1882.  This  des- 
cription of  the  nerves  is  taken  from  Cloquet's  Anatomy.  See  also  Bell  oo 
the  Voice. 
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aflboted  witli  some  degree  of  feiBjk  of  the  branches  of  the  re- 
current which  supplies  the  crioo-thyroid  masoles.  This  may 
seem  too  great  a  refinement,  and  if  it  were  advanced  specnlatively 
from  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  parts,  I  could  hardly  expect 
it  to  command  attention.  But  the  fact  is  that  from  meeting 
many  puzzling  cases  of  aphonia  of  various  kinds,  I  have  been 
forced  to  try  and  explain  them  by  a  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  whether  successfully  or  not  is  another  question. 

For  example.  I  was  consulted  on  the  26th  of  last  October,  by 
a  clergyman  of  46  years  of  age.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
enjoyed  an  unusual  flow  of  high  spirits.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  faith  in  homoeopathy,  but  having  failed  to 
obtain  any  relief  from  the  old  system,  and  from  a  two  months 
ramble  in  Switzerland,  he  had  been  induced  to  submit  himself 
as  a  victim  to  homoeopathy.  He  spoke  in  a  husky  voice,  and 
this  was  his  complaint.  The  voice  was  perfectly  distinct  and 
loud,  but  sounded  rough,  as  if  he  had  a  cold.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  this  state  for  a  year,  and  it  was  very  annoying  to  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  for  it  increased  with 
prolonged  speaking,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  service  he 
found  himself  or  fancied  himself  almost  inaudible  from  hoarse- 
ness. He  was  naturally  fatigued  with  the  effort,  and  much 
dissappointed  to  find  on  his  return  from  a  complete  rest  and  an 
invigorating  period  of  relaxation,  he  was  just  where  he  had  been 
before  setting  out,  as  far  as  the  voice  was  concerned,  with  his 
winter  work  before  him.  I  advised  him  if  possible  to  get  or 
take  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  months,  for  I  hardly  expected  lie 
would  derive  much  benefit  while  the  cause  of  the  malady  was  in 
operation.  This  however  he  could  not  do.  Besides  the  hoarse- 
ness he  complained  of  a  frequent  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which 
seemed  in  some  way  connected  with  the  vocal  infirmity,  for  he 
felt  it  always  worse  after  long  speaking.  I  ordered  him  a  drop 
of  the  Ist  dilution  of  Gonium  three  times  a  day,  for  a  week. 
He  returned  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  said  the  pain  at  the 
epigastrium  was  better  or  gone,  but  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  voice.  I  then  gave  him  Belladonna  the  2nd  dilution. 
He  took  this  daily  for  nearly  a  month,  and  his  voice  was  much 
improved.  He  then  complained  of  a  fungous  state  of  the  gums 
which  it  seems  he  had  long  sufiered  from,  and  for  this  he  got 
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Nitric  odd*  He  took  this  oiedioine  for  neary  two  monthfl^  and 
I  did  not  see  him  till  the  25th  of  Jaiiaary«  when  the  ¥oioe  vaa 
not  BO  hoarse,  and  he  said  he  had  been  able  to  go  thnnigb  all 
his  dirties,  consisting  of  two  whole  setyices  eveory  Sunday,  quite 
comfortably.  I  then  gave  him  the  Srd  dilation  of  Naja  tiipa- 
dians,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  6th  of  Maroh,  when  he 
was  so  well  he  did  not  want  any  more  medicine*  I  attdbate 
the  core  in  this  case  chiefly  to  the  Belladonna.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  hoarseness  so  fiequent  among 
the  English  clergy,  is  due  to  the  monotony  of  their  mode  oi 
delivery.  It  must  be  a  great  strain  upon  the  nervous  apparatoB 
to  maintain  the  precise  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  choid 
required  to  produce  this  effect  for  so  long  a  time.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  this  affection  is  met  with  less  frequently  amosg 
speakers,  whether  preachers  or  barristers,  who  exercise  a  muoh 
larger  scale  of  modulation  in  their  ordinary  delivery.  My  im- 
pression however  is  that  it  occurs  with  undue  frequency  in  tba 
clergy  of  the  English  Ohurch. 

The  next  case  I  met  with  was  very  different  On  the  10th  of 
last  December  I  was  consulted  by  a  strong  robust  butcher,  who 
was  the  very  personification  of  rude  health.  He  might  have 
sat  for  a  picture  of  John  Bull.  He  was  about  40  years  of  age, 
and  there  was  something  perfectly  ludicrous  to  hear  him  ^eak, 
for  instead  of  the  great  manly  voice  which  one  expected  from  so 
lusty  a  man,  he  could  only  emit  a  faint  whisper  with  the  gzeat- 
est  effort.  There  was  no  tenderness  about  the  larynx,  nor  any 
cough,  and  in  all  other  respects  he  was  quite  well.  For  several 
years  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  he  had  been  sulgect  to  this 
loss  of  voice.  It  began  by  huskiness  and  went  on  to  such 
complete  aphonia  as  to  render  him  quite  inaudible.  This  I 
suppose  was  from  an  affection  of  the  recurrent,  for  it  was  moie 
than  the  mere  hoarseness  which  we  might  ascribe  to  the  in- 
sufficient tension  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  The  cause  he  suggested 
to  be  his  exposure  to  cold  in  his  open  shop,  and  being  obliged  in 
the  exercise  of  his  trade  to  talk  a  good  deal^  in  making  baigaios 
I  suppose.  He  was  of  temperate  habits.  I  gave  him  the  9nd 
dilution  of  Belladonna,  a  drop  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day  for  a  fortnight.  He  returned  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
greatly  improved,  and  the  medicine  was  repeated.    I  heard  from 


afterwards  in  about  a  loon^  (bal  he  i^ae  p^rfeotl;  v^^U,  and 
his  voica  as  alroiig  aa  it  was  in  Bununef .  He  liv^  at  some 
diatanee  from  itte,  and  I  have  bad  no  opportanity  of  sa^jafying 
myself  as  to  Ae  oorrectneas  of  this  report,  whioh  boweYer  I  have 
DO  reason  to  doubt 

The  following  ease  presents  some  interesting  points  of  contrast 
to  thai  of  the  lusty  butoher. 

A  manied  woman  of  44  years  of  age  oonsuUed  me  on  the 
19th  of  May  1854^  and  complained  of  dry  husky  feeling  in  the 
Ihroatv  and  great  sense  of  weakness.  She  spoke  in  a  whisper 
and  oould  not  i^eak  louder.  She  stated  that  she  bad  suffered 
from  this  loss  of  voice  for  eight  months^  and  that  she  was  subject 
to  it  from  any  depressing  emotion.  She  was  feeble  and  languid^ 
the  pulse  weak,  and  she  had  little  appetite.  I  gave  her  Naja, 
and  on  the  29th  she  said  the  unpleasant  husky  feeling  was  gone, 
but  there  was  no  improvement  of  the  voice.  I  then  gave  her 
the  1st  dilution  of  China ;  and  after  taking  this  for  a  month, 
she  got  quite  welL  In  this  instance  the  aphonia  was  evidently 
dependent  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  ax^d  not 
merely  a  local  a^Gdction  of  the  vocal  org^s.  Thi?  accounts  for 
the  benefit  produced  by  the  Cbina^  a  modiciqe  from  which  I  have 
frequently  seen  similar  good  effect  in  sijcb  cases. 

Under  the  head  of  byperessthesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
Bomberg  makes  the  following  observations.  ''  The  expression 
of  this  variety  of  hyperaBstheaia  copsists  in  a  pense  of  pain, 
itching,  formication  and  heat ;  pain  is  the  most  frequent  symp- 
tom, and  for  this  reason  the  term  neuralgia  has  bee^  used  to 
designate  it.  These  sensations  come  on  in  paroxysms,  and  are 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  of  one  or  occasionally  of  both  sidejs  of  the  body. 
Injuries  of  the  nerves  may  serve  as  types  of  this  affection; 
because  they  may,  as  surgical  operations  geperaUy  are,  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  experiments  which  afford  a  more  distinct 
interpretation  of  natural  conditions.  Neuralgia  from  injury  of 
a  nerve  may  be  known  by  a  pain  commencing  at  a  definite  point 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  by  its  distributioQ  tp  the  peripheral 
terminations  of  the  nerve,  by  excitement  or  exaltation  of  the 
pain  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  injured  part,  and  by  cessation 
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of  the  pain  when  oompreBsion  is  applied  above  the  seat  of  the 
injary.  Sooner  or  later  sympathies  in  other  nerves  not  only  in 
the  vicinity  bat  also  at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  show 
themselves,  and  if  the  pain  continues  for  a  long  time,  a  oonstitu* 
tional  disease  is  developed.  Punctured  wounds,  cuts,  bruises, 
and  foreign  bodies  are  the  most  frequent  causes.  The  pain 
occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  is  produced  or  increased  by  change  of 
weather,  i^ections  of  the  mind,  and  errors  in  diet.  The  purest 
form  of  neuralgia  is  when  the  injary  affects  any  sensitive  nerve, 
such  as  the  subcutaneous  nerves;  it  becomes  blended  with 
symptoms  of  a  motor  character,  when  those  causes  are  seated 
in  a  nerve  containing  sensitive  and  motor  fibres." 

CASES. 

^'4^  young  lady  aged  16  years,  while  engaged  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  cooking,  pricked  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  on 
the  radial  side  between  the  second  and  third  phalanx.  Violent 
pains  ensued  at  once,  and  inflammation  set  in  some  days  after- 
wards with  an  eruption  of  phlyctenee  accompanied  by  a  dusky 
redness  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Suitable  remedies  removed  the 
inflammation,  but  a  painful  sensation  remained  in  the  finger, 
which  was  increased  by  contact,  or  spontaneously  and  frequentlj 
induced  sympathetic  sensations  in  the  hands,  arm,  neck  and  leg 
of  the  same  side.  Whenever  the  patient  becomes  otherwise  indis- 
posed, the  finger  is  the  most  painful  part.  The  repeated  use 
of  the  sea  baths  at  Nordemey  has  effected  a  remission  but  no 
cure.  At  a  later  period,  spasms  in  the  distributions  of  the 
facial  and  accessory  nerve  of  the  same  side  supervened." 
[Romberg  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p  18.] 

The  following  case  I  am  inclined  to  consider  an  illustration 
of  this  affection.  On  the  8th  of  October  1855, 1  was  consulted  by 
a  lady  who  lives  in  a  town  at  about  20  miles  distance.  She  was 
about  40  years  of  age,  looked  very  infirm,  and  had  a  peculiar  pofiy 
expression  of  countenance.  She  stated  that  she  had  always  been 
delicate.  She  had  had  a  large  family,  and  ascribed  her  present 
exhaustion  to  the  copious  haemorrhage  which  attended  her 
confinements.  She  had  long  been  subject  to  cough  and  pain 
under  the  right  infra-clavicular  region.      She  was  in  her  u^ual 
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Btate  of  health  in  May  1854,  isrhen  she  pridced  her  fore  finger 
with  a  sewing  needle ;  the  wound  was  utterly  insignificant,  bat 
▼ery  soon  aftor  she  was  attacked  with  violent  pain  going  up  the 
aim  as  ftr  as  the  neck.  After  the  pain  had  lasted  for  a  week, 
the  arm  became  red  and  swelled.  These  symptoms  continued  for  a 
fortnight  and  then  gradually  subsided.  She  remained  pretty  well 
till  the  following  September,  when  she  had  a  similar  attack  of 
pain  and  swelling  without  any  known  exciting  cause.  Then  in 
December  both  hands  and  arms  became  affected,  first  with  pain, 
then  with  swelling,  redness  and  blisters.  Since  that  time  she 
has  been  subject  to  such  an  attack  about  every  three  weeks,  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia.  The 
attack  is  ushered  in  by  intense  headache,  and  a  loss  of  appetite, 
and  general  sense  of  illness.  I  found  the  pulse  fall,  quick  and 
jetking,  the  tongue  coated.  She  complained  of  loss  of  ta^te  as 
well  as  appetite.  She  has  been  taking  tonics  of  all  kinds,  but  is 
ao  weak  that  she  is  hardly  able  to  walk  even  about  the  house. 
I  gave  her  Aconite  2nd  dilution,  and  Oraphites  4th  dilution. 
The  first  to  be  taken  for  two  days,  the  other  for  a  fortnight.  On 
the  20th  she  was  better,  and  Oraphites  was  repeated.  I  saw  her 
again  on  the  14th  of  November,  she  came  with  her  hand  bound 
up.  She  had  hurt  the  finger  again  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  there 
was  a  return  of  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  hand  and  arm.  I  gave 
her  the  drd  dilution  of  Najatiipudians,  a  dose  three  times  a  day 
for  a  fortnight.  On  the  28th  of  November  she  reported  herself 
as  much  better  every  way,  and  she  went  on  with  this  medicine 
till  the  2drd  of  February.  The  change  in  her  appearance  at  this 
time  was  most  striking;  she  had  lost  her  languid  look,  was  strong 
and  more  robust,  she  could  walk  several  miles  a  day,  her  appetite 
was  good,  her  taste  had  returned,  and  she  had  had  no  attack  of 
her  old  complaint  for  four  months.  The  only  medicines  she 
has  had  since  are  Sulphur  and  Ghina,  and  she  now  considers 
herself  as  quite  well. 

Cases  of  this  kind  throw  light  upon  such  diseases  as  herpes 
zona,  which  seem  to  arise  from  some  general  derangement  of  the 
system,  producing  a  neuralgia  which  localizes  itself  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous nerves  of  the  side,  and  gives  rise  to  a  vesicular  eruption. 
It  was  from  the  benefits  I  have  seen  from  Graphites  in  this 
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a£BMtioD»  that  I  was  Ifld  to  begin  the  trealmeDt  of  tbe  foregamg 
case  m&L  it  To  the  Naja  however  I  oonader  the  chief  credit 
of  the  Qora  to  be  due. 

I  haive  now  encixMobed  long  enough  upon  yomr  time,  and  I 
shall  only  oonolode  with  the  ohaerralion  I  made  at  the  begimua^ 
an  expraieion  of  regret  that  the  cases  I  have  hrought  before 
yoor  notice  are  not  narrated  in  so  Ml  and  sdentifio  a  style  ai 
the  requirements  of  onr  c^ponenta  demand,  and  in  exaim 
repeat  the  former  plea»  that  as  tbe  notea  were  taken  simply  for 
my  own  satisfaotion,  aud  as  I  never  intended  to  use  tbem  for  any 
other  purpose,  all  they  repreaant  are  the  salient  points  whiob 
guided  me  in  the  selection  of  the  remedies,  and  I  hope  that 
even  in  this  imperfect  atate,  they  may  suggest  interesting 
enquiries  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  by  instigating  those  whosa 
field  ^f  observation  is  larger  than  mine  to  give  the  result  of 
their  experieuoe,  may  be  of  use  in  adding  to  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  edifice  of  practical  medicine  shall  eventually 
be  reared. 


CASE  OF  EXTRA-UTERINE  CONCEPTION. 
By  Dr.  A.  P.  King,  Providence,  U.  S. 

To  the  embryologist,  the  mysterious  operation  of  that  law  of 
nature  which  converts  the  almost  imperceptible  germ  iu  a  few 
months  to  the  full  grown  fcstus — even  though  it  be  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,  attended  with  its  usual  changes--*ia  interasting 
and  instructive. 

But  when  nature  heraelf  seems  to  indulge  in  some  eccentricity, 
(so  to  speak)  leading  him  to  follow  in  seemingly  forbidden  patbm 
his  interest  is  increased ;  sometimes  his  credulity  overtaxed  and 
giving  way  to  apparently  new  instructions,  he  seems  to  foig^ 
the  more  ordinary  phenomena  of  utero-gestation. 

Extra- uterine  pregnancies  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  thousands  of  women  are  hourly 
passing  the  various  stages  through  the  beautiful  yet  mysterioos 
changes  attending  conception,  from  its  earliest  to  its  full  period, 
without  any  very  marked  deviation  from  the  usual'  recognised 
accompaniments. 
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OocasionaUy,  among  the  rare  caeea  zepotted  in  the  medioal 
and  snrgical  periodicals  of  the  day,  we  find  a  oaae  of  this  kind^ 
yet  it  18  not  supposed  that  €M  aoddents  of  this  natnre  are 
reported,  or  all  even  jknown  to  have  existed ;  whieh  leayes  ns  to 
condode  that  however  nnfrequent  the  accident,  it  more  fire* 
quently  occurs  than  at  first  might  be  supposed.  Many  such 
oases  from  incorrect  diagnosis  or  no  diagnosis  at  all,  have  never 
i^peared  in  their  true  character ;  and  many  a  woman  has  doubt* 
less  been  consigned  to  her  last  resting  place  as  the  victim  of 
ovarian  disease — peritonitis  or  some  other  malady  appearing 
to  the  superficial  observer  in  any  but  its  true  character — ^whose 
death  was  really  attributable  to  the  sequences  of  extra-uterine 
conception. 

The  following  case  which  I  have  the  liberty  to  report  is  more 
mtereBting  perhaps  than  ifisiructive,  and  will  add  one  mpre  to 
ibe  number  of  (probably)  abdominal  conceptions — the  delivery 
per  rectum  of  the  foetal  skeleton,  and  the  recovery  of  the  mother. 

Mrs.  —  called  me  to  attend  her  some  ten  months  since ;  I 
foond  her  extremely  prostrated,  having  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  medicated  by  her  family 
physician  for  what  he  called  **  stoppage."  The  treatment  had 
been  a  cathartic  in  the  morning,  followed  by  an  opiate  at  night, 
ontil  the  stomach  would  no  longer  submit  to  such  barbarisms. 
It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  such  treatment  had  produced 
or  brought  about  anything  but  convalescence.  I  found  her 
suffering  from  extensive  peritonitis,  anorexia,  and  many  other 
disagreeable  consequences  of  such  ^orse  than  barbarous 
treatment. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  her  case  was  very  satisfactory  to 
patient,  friends  and  physician ;  and  her  recovery  under  the  cir- 
comstances  rapid.  She  was  soon  able  to  return  to  her  usual 
domestic  duties,  when  I  dismissed  her,  promising  to  call  in  a 
few  days  and  leave  remedies  for  what  she  called  the  "  piles," 
which  had  troubled  her  for  years  exceedingly,  attended  by  some 
peculiarities  of  which  she  would  inform  me  when  I  had  time  to 
attend  to  a  thorough  history  and  examination  of  her  case,  her 
previous  illnesses,  &c.,  &o.  Before  however  I  called  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  attend  her.   The  following  is 
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the  infoimation  gained  then  and  eubseqnently,  or  that  portion 
whioh  is  requisite  for  our  present  purpose. 

Mrs.  —  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age — the  mother  of  three 
ohildren,  all  of  whom  are  lining-— the  oldest  perhaps  twenty-fire 
years  old,  the  seoond  two  or  three  years  younger,  the  third  a  lad 
of  fifteen.  Eighteen  years  sinoe  Mrs.  —  thought  herself  to  be 
four  or  five  months  advanoed  in  pregnancy,  attended  by  no 
unusual  symptoms.  After  an  unusual  hard  day's  labor  about  the 
house,  she  became  suddenly  sick,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
approaching  abortion.  Afrer  a  short  illness — ^uterine  hemorr- 
hage being  the  most  prominent  and  troublesome  symptom — ^her 
physician  (the  same  who  was  dismissed  immediately  previous  to 
my  first  attendance)  declared  she  had  aborted,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  both  foetus  and  placenta. 

Three  years  passed  and  Mrs.  —  gave  birth  to  the  lad  above 
referred  to,  now  fifteen  years  old ;  since  which  time  she  has  been 
troubled  with  obstipado — ^tenderness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum — and  an  occasional  discharge  per  anum  of  (to  use  her 
words)  **  matter,"  which  led  her  and  her  physician  to  diagnose 
*'  piles "  and  medicate  accordingly.  The  day  on  which  I  was 
called  as  last  mentioned,  Mrs.  —  found  something  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  feces  while  using  the  closet  stool.  This 
alarmed  her,  and  a'messenger  was  dispatched  forme ;  but  before 
my  arrival  her  own  exertions  for  relief  had  proved  successful, 
and  saved  her  the  mortification,  and  me  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
making  an  exploration  per  anum.  The  obstruction  proved  to 
be  no  less  than  parts  of  a  foetal  skeleton,  perhaps  five  months 
advanced.    The  bones  passed  at  this  time  were  the 

Os  Occipitis, 

Right  portion  of  the  Os  Fronds, 

One  Femur, 
„    Humerus, 

Bight  Olavicle 

Four  Ribs. 
As  a  matter  of  course  at  the  passage  of  such  parts  of  a  skeleton 
in  this  (to  her  unheard  of)  manner  she  became  alarmed,  other- 
wise she  was  comfortable.     At  intervals  of  a  few  days  one,  two 
or  more  separate  pordons  of  a  foetal  skeleton  accompanied  the 
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dvine  disohaiges,  until  the  separate  pieces  numbered  twenty^ 
eight;  and  considering  their  probable  age,  the  inflaences  to  which 
tbe;  have  been  subjected,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  them»  they 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  Mrs.  —  has  had  any  unnatural 
body  passed  per  rectum.  The  "  piles/'  tenderness  in  the  pelvis, 
constipation,  and  many  other  contributions  to  her  ill  health, 
have  passed  away,  and  she  enjoys  better  health  now,  than  for 
eighteen  years  previous  to  the  last  ten  months. 

It  will  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to  when  this  skeleton  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  walls  of  the  rectum  for  egress,  or  how  long  it 
has  remained  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  We  have  to  deal  with 
probabilities  in  the  case,  and  content  ourselves  with  what  seems 
the  most  reasonable  conclusion — which  seems  to  me  to  be  that  this 
skeleton  has  remained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  about  eighteen 
years,  without  any  very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  mother. 

While  we  remember  the  constipation,  &c.,  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  supposed  abortion,  may  we  not  very  reasonably 
suppose  that  this  skeleton  with  its  appendages  has  laid  against 
the  rectum  as  a  foreign  body,  producing  these  difficulties  and  the 
*'  matter  "  discharged  recently  with  the  faeces.  The  peritonitis 
for  which  (making  a  liberal  deduction  for  the  effects  of  the 
severe  catharsis  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  previous  to  my 
attention)  I  prescribed — might  these  not  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  the  necessary  ulceration  to  give  it  exit  { 

ALLOPATHIC  HOM(EOPATHT. 

Medical  France  presents,  at  the  present  moment,  a  curious 
spectacle  of  antagonism  and  approximation  to  homoeopathy. 
The  former  is  shewn  by  the  expulsion  of  homoeopathists  from 
medical  and  anatomical  societies,  and  their  rejection  by  the 
examining  board  of  the  hospital.  The  latter  is  visible  in  the 
adoption,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  of  some  of  the 
chief  remedial  means  furnished  by  the  system  of  Hahnemann, 
in  tne  treatment  of  disease.  While  the  antagonism  is  merely 
external  and  adventitious,  the  approximation  is  internal  and 
essential.    The  enemy  has  been  repulsed  from  the  outworks^ 
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but  is  carrying  a  sap  into  the  centre  of  the  aflopathic  citadel : 
in  tfhe  meantime  the  allopathic  garrison  is  jubilant  at  the  paltry 
snecess  obtained  at  the  remote  fortifications,  bat  is  apparently 
nnconsoions  of  the  silent  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  of  the 
treason  within  its  own  camp. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  on  ns,  by  the  penisal  of 
a  recent  paper  by  a  French  medical  man,  originally  pnblisbed 
in  the  Moniteur  des  HopitauXj  an  allopathic  periodical,  and 
reproduced  in  the  Journal  de  la  SocieU  Gallicane, 

The  author  is  Dr.  Imbert  Gonrbeyre,  assistant  professor  at 
tfie  medical  school  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  whose  name  is  already 
famiHar  to  our  readers  in  connexion  with  an  excellent  article  on 
the  physiological  efiects  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  oranges, 
of  which  we  gave  an  abstract  in  our  last  volume  (p.  489).  We 
tliere  expressed  our  belief  that  the  author,  if  not  actually  a 
homoeopathist,  was  at  all  events  on  the  high  road  to  become 
one.  The  article  before  us  proves  that  our  surmise  was  correct, 
for  it  indicates  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  application  of 
the  homoeopathic  principle.  The  former  paper  was  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  low  of  homoeopathy — ^the  neces- 
«ty  of  provings  on  the  healthy,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  then- 
peutio  power  of  drugs.  The  present  essay  is  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  executive  law  of  homoeopathy — ^the  employ- 
ment of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  disease,  which  have  themselves 
the  power  of  producing  similar  morbid  symptoms.  Anotber 
remarkable  feature  in  this  essay  is,  the  perfect  equality  of 
credibility  accorded  to  the  testimony  of  autiiors  of  both  schools. 
For  the  first  time  almost,  in  allopathic  literature,  we  find 
homoeopathic  witnesses  adduced,  without  any  insinuations  that 
thdr  testimony  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  For  with  Dr.  Imbert 
Gourbeyre  all  medical  men  are  supposed  to  be  equally  honest, 
and  a  monopoly  of  truthfulness  is  not  claimed  for  the  adherents 
of  traditional  medicine.  For  the  first  time  in  allopathic  litera- 
ture, Hahnemann  is  introduced  without  his  usual  tides  of 
quack,  knave,  swindler,  &c.  M.  Imbert  Gourbeyre  is  the  most 
impartial  of  democrats;  he  proclaims  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  among  medical  men.  He  recognises  no  Brahminical 
caste  of  doctors,  and  refuses  to  consider  as  pariahs  the  dissi- 
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dents  firom  eatablifihed  rontine.  Thus  we  find  him  citing  the 
evidence  of  Hahnemanii  against  that  of  die  learned  Dioscnrt) 
TrouBsean  and  Pidonx ;  Hftitmann  is  quoted  in  corroboratioB 
of  Christiflon ;  BtLckert  and  Morray  aie  oonpled  together  in 
one  sentence ;  Marchal  is  conftited  by  the  testimony  of  Bapon, 
and  so  forth.  Hon^OMpaithiata  and  allopatfaiete  are  made  to 
jostle  one  another  in  quite  an  amicable  feshion;  and  none 
iroikld  sappose»  from  seeing  dasm  in  Dr.  Imbert  Oonrbeyre  s 
essay,  that  they  were  other  thim  fiiendly  competitorB  in  the 
arena  of  science.  We  wowier  if  the  editor  of  the  Moniieur  deu 
HopUauT  is  aware  tSiat  folly  one*half  of  the  namee  of  those 
he  is  lending  his  oolamns  to  immortatize  belong  to  the  scions 
of  that  heretical  school  he  elsewheve  does  his  best  to  anathe- 
matize. 

Dr.  Ooarbeyce's  essay  is  on  the  treatment  of  B(Mre«throat  by 
means  of  Mercury,  Belladonna^  and  Aconite.  He  commenceB 
by  aHndiiig  to  the  ordkuffy  treatment  of  this  disease.  He  says 
medical  men  oscillate  grat«ly  betwi:Kt  bloodletting,  general  or 
local,  and  the  classical  pouhice ;  betwixt  a  liaotiie,  an  astringeDft 
gargle,  sometimes  camterization,  and,  he  might  have  added, 
mostard  plasters — and  time  does  the  rest. 

There  is,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  a  treatment  much 
saperior  to  die  prevalent  method,  (and  diat  is,  the  treatment  by 
means  of  mercnrials,  a  treatment  of  oadonbted  efflcaey,  and 
one  which  may  be  termed  i^ecifie.  By  its  safety,  rapidity,  and 
enitableness,  this  treatment  well  deserves  the  a|>plication  of  the 
famous  axiom,  iuto,  dto  etjucunde. 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  meroorial  tveatment  of 
bore-ihroat  has  been  almost  ignored  by  the  principal  medical 
writers  of  ancient  and  modem  limes.  However  its  value  has 
not  been  aStogether  nnreoogniaed,  and  at  various  periods  it  has 
been  lauded  by  a  few  authors* 

There  are  some  medicines  which  have  a  power  over  certain 
diseases :  thus.  Aconite  is  efficacious  in  painful  affections  and 
acute  inflammatory  diseases;  Belladonna  in  scarlatina  and  a 
large  number  of  delirious  states;  Arsenic  in  severe  typhoid 
fever,  &o.  Mercury  in  sove'lliroat  our  author  reckons  in  the 
same  category  as  the  above  remedies. 
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**  Let  us  now,"  he  proceeds,  "  stady  the  action  of  Mercury  in 
sore-throat,  on  the  doable  field  of  therapeutios  and  of  physiolo- 
gical facts — ^two  correlative  points  of  view  which  ought  to  goide 
the  physician,  and  make  him  apprehend  the  reiuan  of  this 
treatment,  in  the  very  connexion  of  these  two  orders  of  fimda- 
mental  facts :  we  shall  afterwards  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
Belladonna  or  Aconite. 

"  During  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
treat  a  good  number  of  sore-throats,  both  *  in  private  practice 
and  at  the  hospital.  Under  the  epidemic  influence  of  measleB 
and  scarlatina,  which  have  prevailed  duriilg  the  past  few  months, 
many  primitive  sore- throats  have  been  developed.  I  have  thereby 
been  enabled  to  collect  some  observations,  which  I  shall  record 
in  this  place. 

"  On  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  about  forty  sore-throats 
treated  with  Calomel.  I  employed  this  mercurial  salt  according 
to  the  method  of  Bobert  Law,  even  exaggerating  that  method. 
Thus,  I  gave  indifferently  firom  one  to  five  centigrammes  of 
Calomel  mixed  with  sugar,  and  divided  into  twenty  parts.  I 
obtained  results  equally  decided  firom  the  small  as  fiK>m  larger 
doses. 

**  All  my  patients  were  subjected  to  this  medication,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  treatment ;  no  bloodletting,  no 
gargles,  nor  cauterizations  were  employed ;  a  simple  tisane  of 
barley  water  was  alone  allowed.  They  did  not  take  more  than 
three  6t  four  doses  of  Calomel  a  day,  washed  down  with  a 
mouthful  of  water. 

"  The  chief  forms  of  sore-throats  I  had  to  treat  were  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonsils,  of  the  fauces,  and  of  the  pharynx.  I  do  not 
include  any  oases  unaccompanied  by  a  notable  amount  of  fever 
at  their  commencement.  Among  these  inflanmiations  none 
were  of  the  croupy  or  diphtheric  character.  I  did  not  meet 
with  any  such.  Some  only  presented  pultaoeous  secretions  on 
the  tonsils  or  on  the  pharynx. 

"The  greater  number  of  the  sore-throats  were  in  young 
persons,  particularly  young  soldiers. 

"  It  may  now  be  asked,  what  was  the  result  of  the  treatment? 
Nine  times  in  ten  I  noticed  an  evident  amelioration  at  the  end 
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of  twenty-four  hours ;  cessation  of  the  fever  and  marked  dimi* 
nation  of  the  local  symptoms ;  and  on  the  second  day  I  found 
the  inflammation  so  far  advanced  in  resolution  that  I  generally 
discontinued  the  medicine. 

"It  was  impossible  for  me,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
explain  the  therapeutic  result  by  a  simple  coincidence  with  the 
natural  cessation  of  the  disease,  because  the  greater  number  of 
padents  were  treated  from  the  conmiencement,  on  an  average  at 
the  end  of  two  days,  and  a  sharp  attack  of  febrile  sore-throat 
does  not  naturally  terminate  in  the  space  of  twice  forty-eight 
hourB.  Moreover,  these  results  appear  to  me  the  more  remark- 
able, since,  before  employing  the  mercurial  treatment,  I  have 
frequently  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  longer  duration  of 
the  disease  under  other  modes  of  treatment.  I  have  thus 
become  perfectly  satisfied,  that  of  all  the  modes  of  treatment  of 
sore- throat  hitherto  in  use.  Mercury  is  incontestably  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  disease,  and  is  very  much  superior  to 
all  others  employed  in  ordinary  practice. 

"  In  several  cases  I  have  been  enabled  to  attack  the  disease 
at  its  very  commencement,  and  I  can  testify  that  it  was  posi- 
tively cut  short  in  forty-eight  hours. 

''  Now  let  this  method  be  compared  with  general  and  local 
bloodlettings,  poultices  to  the  neck,  gargles  of  all  sorts,  emeto- 
cathartics,  repeated  cauterizations,  &c.,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  which  has  the  greatest  claim  to  be  considered  cito,  tuto  ei 
jucunde.  With  one  or  two  centigrammes  of  Calomel  divided  into 
six  or  eight  doses,  in  the  space  of  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  cure  more  certainly,  more  rapidly,  and 
more  agreeably  than  by  all  the  other  meuis  alluded  to. 

"To  this  general  summary  of  results  I  must  add  some 
matters  of  detail. 

"There  are  some  sore-throats  which  have  a  fatal  tendency  to 
become  complicated  with  abscesses.  I  have  found  it  impossible, 
even  by  means  of  Mercury,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these 
phlegmonous  swellings;  but  I  have  observed  that  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  mercurial  treatment  their  progress  is  much 
more  speedy,  the  abscess  rapidly   opening  spontaneously.     I 
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have  also  noticed  that  the  Calomel  smgularly  accelerated  th« 
resolntion  of  the  inflammatory  engorgement  that  remains  for 
some  days  after  the  eyacnation  of  the  pus." 

Oar  author  next  proceeds  to  argue  for  the  analogy  of  inflam- 
mation and  abscess  of  the  cheek,  and  of  mumps,  with  cynancbe 
tonsillaris,  and  he  claims  for  Mercury  an  equal  remedial  power 
in  those  diseases.  He  also  states  that  Mercury,  in  the  small 
doses  in  which  he  administers  it,  prodaces  its  pathogenetic 
effects  on  the  gums  in  a  slight  degree. 

In  the  sore-throat  accompanying  yaricda.  Dr.  Grourbeyre  has 
found  Mercury  equally  valuable.  He  has  however  found  it  of 
no  avail  in  chronic  sore-throat 

He  then  cites  numerous  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
in  favour  of  the  remedial  power  of  Mercury  in  sore-throat 
Here  our  author  s  impartiality  displays  itself,  for  he  quotes 
homceopathic  authorities  as  of  at  least  equal  value  in  his  eyes 
with  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  allopathic  school. 

He  next  enquires  how  it  is  that  Mercury  cures  sore-throats 
so  certainly  and  so  specifically,  and  he  furnishes  the*  reply : 
because  it  exercises  an  elective  action  upon  the  partSi  the  seat 
of  disease  in  sore-throat  To  prove  this,  he  adduces  not  only 
bis  own  experience,  but  also  the  testimony  of  several  eminent 
authors  (one  of  whom  is  Hahnemann),  that  Mercury  is  capable 
of  exciting  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces, 
termed  by  some  cynanche  mercurialis.  Thus  it  is  in  its 
homceopathicity  to  the  disease  that  our  allopathic  author  finds 
the  explanation  of  the  curative  action  of  Mercury  in  sore-throat 

His  words  are :  "  We  see  then,  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
sore-throat,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  therapeutic  and  physiolo- 
gical facts,  that  the  remedy  comes  under  the  law  of  similitudCi 
and  we  are  forced  to  confess,  that  the  well-known  electi?e 
action  of  Mercury  on  the  throat  explains  and  confirms  what  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  therapeutic  &ct  had  already  esta- 
blished." 

In  what  Dr.  Gourbeyre  says  of  the  remedial  power  of  Bella- 
donna in  sore-throat,  he  is  still  more  homoeopathic.  We  shall 
quote  his  observations  entire,  though  at  the  risk  of  offering  our 
readers  matter  rather  stale  to  most  of  them. 
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"  Belladonna, — ^The  application  of  this  heroie  medicine  to 
the  treatment  of  sore- throat  is  of  poxe  Hahnemannian  origin. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  application,  and  one  which  eclecticism 
should  take  advantage  of.  No  author,  as  far  as  I  know,  spoke 
of  it  before  Hahnemann,  nor  has  this  treatment  been  adopted 
by  any  other  therapeutic  school.  I  am  careful  to  indicate  its 
origin,  for  I  have  a  great  horror  of  resembling  those  medical 
€ondottieri,  who  silently  cross  the  Bhine  and  return  primed 
with  discoveries,  the  publication  of  which  has  often  caused  the 
foreigner  to  smile.  I  should  be  extremely  loath  to  be  con- 
founded with  these  scientific  pirates ;  I  could  name  more  than 
one  of  them. 

"The  disciples  of  Hahnemann  regard  Belladonna  as  the 
remedy,  par  excellence,  in  sore-throat ;  they  put  it  at  the  head 
of  the  list  I  have  not  made  many  experiments  with  it  in  such 
cases,  still  the  results  I  have  obtained  have  sufficed  to  give  me 
a  clinical  conviction  of  its  value,  and  to  demonstrate  to  me  the 
truth  and  the  exactness  of  this  Hahnemannic  indication. 

"The  evidence  of  the  homoeopathic  school  in  favour  of 
Belladonna  in  sore-throat  is  extensive  and  precise,  and  I  shall 
adduce  a  portion  of  it. 

"  'Belladonna,'  says  Hartmann  (Treatmetii  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  Diseases  J,  '  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  remedies  for  catarrhal  sore-throat.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
following  symptoms :  bright  phlegmonous  redness,  and  slight 
swelling  of  the  velum  palate,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  fauces^ 
and  tonsils.  The  patient  experiences,  during  deglutition,  a 
shooting  pain  occasioned  by  the  dryness  of  the  back  of  the 
mouth ;  he  swallows  with  difficulty,  and  feeh  a  kind  of  con- 
traction and  constriction  about  the  isthmus  of  the  pharynx. 
When  not  swallowing  there  is  often  present  a  tearing  pain 
which  reaches  upwards  to  the  temples,  and  downwards  to  the 
lower  maxilla,  generally  attacking  the  sub-maxillary  glands, 
which  are  often  swollen.  In  such  cases,  Belladonna  in  small 
doses  will  always  effect  a  cure,  even  when  violent  synochal  fever 
is  present,  and  great  dryness  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
but  we  shall  succeed  more  quickly  by  employing  Aconite.  .  •' 

'* '  When  sore-throat,'  says  GouUon,  '  does  not  yield  in  a  day 
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or  two  to  Aconite ;  when  the  redness  extends,  deglatition 
becomes  more  difficult,  the  throat  dry,  and  there  is  present  a 
painful  sensation  of  suffocation ;  Belladonna  is  then  the  most 
appropriate  remedy,  and  a  few  doses  suffice  to  bring  abont 
resolution,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  previous  administration  of 
Aconite.' — {Arch./,  d.  Horn.  Heilk.,  vol.  xix,  p.  229.) 

''  *  Belladonna  is  the  most  suitable  remedy  when  the  redness 
of  the  throat  is  bright,  the  mucous  secretion  scanty,  the  throat 
dry.  In  cases  of  violent  inflammation  Aconite  should  be  given 
first.  Belladonna  is  also  useful  after  Mercury ;  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  alternate  these  two  remedies.'  (Rummel,  AUg. 
Horn.  Ztg.,  vol  iii,  p.  86.) 

"  '  I  have,'  says  Enorre,  in  the  same  periodical  (vol.  v,  p.  66), 
'  often  had  an  opportunity  of  administering  Belladonna  in 
inflammatory  sore-throat,  and  it  has  greatly  surpassed,  in  oer* 
tainty  and  rapidity  of  action,  every  other  remedy  and  every 
other  method  of  treatment  When  the  disease  has  already 
lasted  some  days  it  hastens  the  opening  of  the  abscess  in  the 
throat.  It  even  removes  the  disposition  to  a  return « of  the 
disease.' 

**  I  shall  terminate  these  quotations  by  the  following  obsenra- 
tion  extracted  from  the  Archiv  fUr  die  Horn.  Heilk.  (vol.  iv, 
pt.  8,  p.  62). 

''  'A  young  woman,  aged  26,  became  overheated  while  nursing 
her  child  suffering  from  fever ;  she  fell  ill  herself  as  soon  as  her 
child  became  convalescent.  A  violent  quinsey  with  which  she 
had  been  affected  two  days,  rendered  deglutition  almost  impos- 
sible. She  had  shooting  pains  in  the  throat  and  both  ears ;  the 
head  was  painful,  the  fieice  burning,  and  the  cheeks  very  red; 
she  had  continued  fever  with  aggravation  towards  night,  and 
delirium  during  a  portion  of  the  night;  thirst  great;  pulse 
hard ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  bowels  constipated ;  urine  red.  When 
I  saw  her  the  parotid  glands  were  commencing  to  be  swollen 
and  painfal.  Belladonna  presented,  in  its  effects  on  the  healthy 
body,  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  above  symptoms. 
Not  having  access  to  any  medicine  prepared  with  the  caie 
enjoined  by  Hahnemann,  I  was  forced  to  employ  the  extraet 
of  Belladonna,  such  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  ordinary  pharmacies; 
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I  caused  a  grain  of  this  extract  to  be  tritarated  for  an  hour  with 
four  scruples  of  sugar  of  milk.  This  powder  was  dissolred  in 
two  ounces  of  distiUed  water^  and  the  patient  took  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  solution  about  two  o'clock.  At  three  o'clock,  without 
having  experienced  the  slightest  aggravation  of  her  disease, 
ahe  fell  asleep,  and  woke  up  at  eight  o'clock  covered  with  a 
general  moisture,  without  fever,  and  almost  free  from  pain  in 
the  throat.  She  drank  a  quantity  of  sugared  water  until 
eleven  o'clock,  when  she  again  fell  asleep,  and  the  following 
morning  she  was  well  enough  to  go  about  her  ordinary  house- 
hold duties.' 

"  In  reference  to  these  various  documents,  which  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  I 
have  only  one  observation  to  make  at  present,  which  is,  that 
the  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  pas- 
sages of  their  writings,  exercise  the  most  minute  care  in  enu- 
merating all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  from  the  ensemble  of 
which  they  draw  the  indication  for  the  remedy.  As  regards 
sore-throats,  I  imagine  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  symptumatic 
differences  betwixt  those  sore- throats  which  require  Mercury 
and  those  in  which  Belladonna  is  indicated ;  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  some  contradictions  in  the  details 
given.  On  close  investigation  we  are  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  this  general  statement,  that  Mercury  and  Belladonna 
are  the  two  chief  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
sore- throats :  a  precious  truth,  worthy  of  being  imported  into 
ordinary  practice,  where  hitherto  it  has  had  no  place*  Mercury 
in  such  cases  has,  as  I  have  shewn^  a  traditional  origin,  whilst 
Belladonna  is  of  pure  Hahnemannic  origin. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  physiological  with  the  therapeutic 
fact,  and  this  simple  process  will  furnish  us  with  more  than  one 
proof  in  support  of  the  thesis  in  question. 

"  The  elective  action  of  Belladonna  on  the  throat  is  incon- 
testable. We  have  only  to  read  Murray  and  Hahnemann,  and 
we  shall  see  that  many  writers  have  described  this  elective 
action  most  circumstantially. 

"  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  toxicologists. 
'  The  dryness  of  the  throat,'  says  Ghristison,  speaking  of  poi- 
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Boning  by  Belladonna,  '  is  not  a  constant  symptom ;  it  has, 
however,  been  often  observed  in  the  most  marked  degree.  It 
was  observed  in  the  150  soldiers  poisoned  at  Dresden,  whose 
history  is  related  by  M.  Gaaltier  de  Glaabry  {Journal  de 
Sedillot,  1818,  p.  364),  and  in  six  other  soldiers  mentioned  by 
Brumwell  {London  Med,  Obs,  and  Inq.,  vi,  p.  223).  The 
first  mentioned  had  not  only  dryness  of  the  throat,  they  had 
also  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  same  documents  are  quoted 
by  Orfila. 

**  Finally,  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  copying  what  has 
been  said  by  their  predecessors,  record,  among  the  symptoms  of 
the  physiological  action  of  Belladonna,  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
throat  as  almost  constant  symptoms. 

"  This  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat,  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  already  mentioned,  are  only  the  symptomatio  ex- 
pressions  of  a  more  or  less  intense  degree  of  real  sore-throat, 
produced  by  Belladonna,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  observers. 
On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  the  excellent  works  of 
Greding  on  Belladonna  {Ludw,  Advert.  Med.  Practiea),  Bemer 
{Hufelands  Journal,  vol.  xvii)  &c. 

"  In  corroboration  of  these  facts,  I  shall  cite  some  experi- 
ments recently  made  on  this  subject,  hitherto  unknown  in 
France.  In  a  former  essay  I  spoke  of  a  society  of  medical  men 
in  Vienna,  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
making  extensive  experiments  with  Aconite.  At  the  same 
period,  other  Viennese  medical  men,  adherents  of  traditional 
medicine,  made  similar  experiments  with  Belladonna.  Their 
investigations  were  published  in  the  Wiener  Zeitachrift  der 
K.  K.  Get.  d.  JErzte,  1845.  Twelve  members  of  the  society 
took  every  day  extract  of  Belladonna,  raising  the  dose  gradually 
from  an  eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half.  Well,  among 
the  symptoms  developed  by  Belladonna  was  a  constant  and 
troublesome  dryness  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  with  insati- 
able thirst,  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 

"  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Schneller,  which  were  published  a 
year  later  in  the  same  journal,  are  still  more  precise.*    In  his 

*  A  fall  report  of  all  these  provings  will  be  found  in  this  Jounud,  vol.  ▼!, 
p.  265.    [Ed.  B.  J.  of  H.] 
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first  expeiiment  made  upon  binmelf>  while  taking  during  twelve 
raooeasive  days  the  extract  of  Belladonna,  beginning  ;9^ith  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain,  and  increasing  the  daily  dose  by  the  same 
quantity,  he  found  that  when  he  came  to  the  dose  of  from 
thiee-eighths  to  one  grain,  he  bad  dryness  of  the  throat  and 
larynx,  with  hoarseness;  afterwards  this  dryness  extended  to 
tho  nasal  fossae,  and  in  taking  the  last  two  doses  he  felt  the 
same  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  the  fauces  very  red  and 
baming.  Six  months  later  he  made  the  same  experiment  in 
the  same  conditions.  The  last  day  of  his  trial  be  took  a 
dose  of  4i  grains,  after  remaining  three  days  without  medicine^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  fauces  became  dry  and  burning,  be 
became  hoarse,  the  throat  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  he  had 
difficulty  of  awallowing,  and  on  the  following  evening  the  dry- 
ness gave  place  to  a  great  secretion  of  mucus.  For  some  days 
sabeequently,  the  bucco-pharygeal  mncous  membrane  oontinned 
to  be  much  injected,  and  the  tonsils  somewhat  swollen. 

"Here  then  we  find  that  Belladonna  has  a  well-marked 
elective  action  on  the  throat;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in 
looking  over  all  these  documents,  and  many  others  which  space 
prohibits  me  from  quotipg,  what. a  large  number  of  medical 
men  of  various  nations,  and  holdipg  various  medical  doctrines, 
have  each  contributed  their  quota  to  illustrate  ibis  interesting 
phaimaco-dynamic  fact. 

"Thus  as  in  regard  to  Mercury,  the  comparison  of  the 
physiological  fact  with  the  therapeutical  fact,  throws  new  light 
on  the  subject,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  physiological  fact  that  has  led  a  priori  to  the  .employment 
of  Belladoiuia  in  the  treatment  of  sore-throat  This  application 
of  the  law  of  similitude  demonstrates  the  great  importance  of 
that  law." 

Our  authors  observations  on  Aconite  in  the  treatment  of 
sore-throat  are  not  long,  and  as  they  further  illustrate  his 
homcBopathic  tenets  and  tendencies  we  shall  quote  them  entire. 

"According  to  MM.  Tessier  and  Gabalda  {BuUei,  de  TMrap, 
1847,  p.  110),  the  therapeutic  action  of  Aconite  is  very  evident 
in  sore-throat,  as  also  in  bronchitis  and  hooping  cough.  Its 
beneficial  influence  in  sore-throat  is  rendered  manifest  by  the 
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dimination  of  the  pain  and  dysphagia,  a  diminution  which  is 
▼ery  obvious  in  the  edarse  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  somethnes 
less. 

"  M.  Teissier,  physician  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  Lyons  (Memaire 
8ur  les  Effet%  Thirap.  de  rAconit,  1850),  has  often  seen 
Aconite  of  use  in  simple  sore-throat  and  in  acute  puhnonary 
catarrh,  diminish  rapidly  the  pains  on  swallowing  accompanying 
the  first  of  these  diseases,  and  render  less  troublesome  the  fits 
of  coughing  attending  the  second. 

''  MM.  J.  P.  Teissier  and  Gabalda  and  M.  Teissier  of  Lyons 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  physicians  in  France  who  have  verified 
the  therapeutic  action  in  sore-throat. 

"  The  English  physicians^  Tumbull  and  Fleming,  who  have 
written  largely  on  the  subject  of  Aconite,  say  nothing  about 
this  therapeutic  employment  of  it.  Very  little  is  to  be  found  on 
this  subject  in  the  writings  of  theHahnemannic  school.  Biickert 
{Klin,  Er/ahr.y  1858)  expresses  his  astonishment  at  its  well- 
known  antiphlogistiG  power. 

"  I  have  frequently  employed  Aconite  in  sore-throat.  My 
own  experience  has  taught  me  that  Aconite  alone  is  unable  to 
cure  a  violent  sore-throat  in  an  adult.  When  it  succeeds  with- 
out the  aid  of  other  medicines,  it  is  only  in  oases  of  slight 
sore-throat  of  a  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  character;  and  if  in  sach 
cases  there  is  present  a  smart  attack  of  fever,  all  is  allayed  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  means  of  a  few  doses  of 
Aconite.  In  such  cases  the  febrile  state  was  all  the  disease,  and 
the  local  affection  was  only,  so  to  speak,  a  slight  development  of 
the  fever  in  the  throat,  which  vanished  with  the  cessation  of  its 
cause.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  severe  sore-throatB 
where  the  fever  is  only  sympathetic.  Aconite  is,  in  such  cases, 
insufficient :  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Mercoiy 
or  to  Belladonna,  or  to  these  two  remedies  in  alternation.  Bnt 
as  a  rule,  at  the  very  commencement  of  such  cases,  Aconite 
will  always  be  a  precious  auxiliary,  much  superior  to  bleeding, 
whether  local  or  general,  which  is  so  frequently  had  recourse  to 
in  such  cases. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  children.  Here  Aconite  legitimately 
assumes  the  chief  place,  and  in  most  instances  it  alone  suffices 
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to  effect  a  cure.  The  reason  of  tbis  is,  that  the  sore-throats  of 
yoang  subjects  belong  more  to  the  first  description  mentioned 
above ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  sore-throats  of  children  are,  so  to 
speak,  nothing  more  than  inflammatory  fevers  of  the  purest 
type — ^febris  anginosa.  Moreover,  most  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy exhibit  the  best  marked  inflammatory  element,  and  if  it 
be  tnie,  as  I  hope  to  prove  hereafter  in  a  special  essay  on  the 
antiphlogistic  properties  of  Aconite,  that  this  remedy  is  perfectly 
indicated  in  such  cases,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  its  snc- 
cessfiil  employment  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  a  remedy 
all  the  more  valuable  in  that  bleeding  is  contraindicated  at  that 
age.  Indeed,  I  have  too  often  tested  the  power  of  Aconite  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  to  give  at  the  conmiencement 
of  most  of  the  febrile  a£fections  of  infancy,  and  it  is  moreover 
perfectly  applicable  in  the  inflammatory  sore-throats  of  the 
same  age.  In  diptheric  sore-throat  it  does  not  suffice  :  it  may 
be  usefcQ  at  the  commencement  in  case  of  obvious  inflammatory 
fever,  but  it  can  never  be  more  than  an  auxiliary ;  we  must 
have  recourse  to  other  remedies. 

"  In  its  physiological  effects.  Aconite  exercises  a  well-marked 
elective  action  on  the  throat.  Baumes,  Dumas,  P.  Frank 
observed  that  it  sometimes  affects  the  throat  disagreeably. 

**  Neither  Hahnemann,  nor  the  writers  he  quotes,  say  any&ing 
very  decisive  on  this  subject.  Among  the  Viennese  experi- 
menters (Oerstel,  der  Sturmhuly  1845)  we  find  some  sufficiently 
convincing  observations,  in  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Watzke, 
Weinke,  and  some  others.  In  the  dose  of  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
per  day,  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  Aconite,  the  following 
symptoms  were  observed  among  others:  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  fauces,  of  the  velum 
palati,  of  the  tonsils ;  increase  of  the  secretion  of  mucus,  &c. 

"  On  the  24th  of  July  last,  I  saw  M.  Gautier-Laoroze  take 
on  his  tongue  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  Aconitine ;  he  in- 
stantly experienced  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  a  marked  constriction  in  the  throat  which  lasted  a  long 
time. 

"  For  my  part  I  have  seldom  seen  this  elective  action  of 
Aconite  display  itself,  and  certainly  the  action  of  tbis  medicine 
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on  the  throat  and  its  appendages  is  as  rare  as  it  is  firequent  on 
the  bead  and  facial  nerves.  I  shall  hereafter  shew  that  Aconite 
often  develops  physiologically  an  ensemble  of  symptoms  which 
may  be  likened  to  inflammatory  fever.  This  difference  betwixt 
its  action  on  the  throat  and  on  the  vascular  system^  tends  to 
confirm  the  therapeutic  deductions  above  stated^  relative  to 
the  employment  of  Aconite  in  sore-throat." 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Dr.  I.  Gourbeyre  are  a  sdll  more 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  homoeopathic  thera- 
peutic law» 

''  Such,"  says  he,  "  are  the  facts.  My  object  has  been 
simply  to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  narrator.  The  first  duty  of 
an  observer  should  be  to  describe  the  facts  as  they  are,  to 
daguerreotype  them,  so  to  say,  taking  care  not  to  mix  up  with 
them  those  dangerous  element8>  our  opinions,  our  fancies,  and 
our  prejudices;  after  having  made  this  fledthftil  analysts,  we 
should  then  proceed  to  the  synthesis,  the  interpretation,  the 
generalization,  and  here  intelligence^  guided  by  a  vigorous 
logic,  should  exercise  its  salutary  and  legitimate  empire. 

"  Now  the  fects  cited  in  reference  to  the  physiological  and 
therapeutical  history  of  Mercury,  Belladonna,  and  Aconite  are 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  therapeutic  law  of  similarity.  This 
law^  which  M.  Trousseau  has  re-baptized  by  the  name  of  the  law 
of  subitituiion,  and  the  importance  of*  which  he  has  pointed 
out,  I  have  endeavoured  in  my  previous  essays  to  bring  into 
still  higher  relief  than  has  been  done  by  the  professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris;  for,  after  having  rendered  homage  to  the 
new  divinity,  he  has  permitted  it  to  rest  indolently  in  Olympus, 
and  he  has  not  been  less  constant  in  his  devotion  to  his  own 
Egeria. 

'^  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  idea,  and  one  pregnant 
with  practical  importance — that  of  finding  in  the  medicine  the 
image  of  the  disease  itself ;  of  comparing  the  medicinal  with 
the  natural  disease ;  of  establishing  an  equation  between  the  first 
and  the  second ;  and  of  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
cure  in  destroying  the  morbid  process  by  the  parallel  action  of 
the  drug. 

"  In  another  point  of  view,  the  law  of  similarity  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  but  a  logical  deduction  from  what  one  may 
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tenn  the  law  of  electiviijfy  and  this  law  is  only  the  expreeaion 
of  Uiat  geDeral  property  of  drugs  to  aot  on  the  various  organs 
and  apparatus  of  the  organism^  each  after  its  own  manner. 
These  actions  vary  in  their  frequency  and  in  their  character, 
according  to  the  individuals  acted  on,  and  other  oirouxnstances. 
This  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  great  ohservers,  I 
need  only  cite  Uie  following  passage  from  the  writings  of 
Frederick  Hoffioaann,  which  is  remarkable,  as  it  confirms  what 
I  have  already  said  respecting  the  physiological  properties  of 
Mercury  and  Belladonna,  and  directs  attention  to  the  same 
pathogenetic  action  in  other  drugs.  After  having  treated  of 
sore-throat  as  a  spontaneous  disease,  he  points  out  in  the 
following  terms  several  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing it.  '  Eamdem  inflanunantem  venenis  causticis  inesse 
facultatem,  inter  omnes  constat  £x  purgantibus  elleborus 
albtts  specifics  quasi  indole,  petit  fauces,  et  strang^lationem 
facit,  argentum  vivum  prcesertim  male  preeparata  pharmaoa, 
fauces  male  afficere  et  inflammare  pariter  constat  Et  idem 
quoque  de  solario  iurioso,  nee  non  morsu  canis  rabidi  accidere, 
medicorom  testantur  observata.  Imprimis  arsenicalium  etiam 
meronrialium  minerarum  fnmi,  item  vapores  spirituum  anima- 
lium,  idem  hoc  malum  improvide  hausti  causantur.' — {Fr. 
Hoffinann^  Op.,  t  li,  c.  de  Angina) 

'*  Ho^nrever  numerous  may  be  the  traditional  documents  on 
the  physiological  properties  of  drugs,  is  is  assuredly  a  subject 
respecting  which  little  is  known,  and  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  given.  We  are  hardly  acquainted  with  the  most 
marked  symptoms  developed  by  the  most  common  agents  of  our 
materia  medica,  and  yet  we  make  a  daily  use  of  these  same 
agents ;  inexperienced  soldiers,  we  blindly  fight  with  weapons 
we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  how  to  use ;  unskilfrtl,  and  often 
imprudent  chemists,  we  are  constantly  pouring  confusedly  into 
the  organism  reagents  which  we  have  not  tested,  whose  purity 
and  whose  properties  we  are  generally  totally  ignorant  of. 

"  Thus  therapeutics  are  mere  confusion  and  chaos,  and  yet 
scepticism  is  rampant  at  every  turn.  Have  we  not  reason  to 
exclaim  with  the  sage,  ^  I  know  that  there  are  good  remedies^ 
but  I  don't  know  that  there  are  good  doctors '  ? 
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**  The  first  foaudation  otalljpositive  or  rati&fhol  therapeatios 
must  be  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  properties  of  medicmes: 
this  foundation  is  in  one  word,  pharmaco-dynamics. 

"From  pharmaco-dynamios  to  the  therapeutic  application 
there  is  but  a  step,  but  how  is  this  step  to  be  made  ?  What 
path  must  we  pursue  7  What  method  must  we  follow  ?  Hie 
scinduntur  medici !  It  is  precisely  because  we  have  no  compass 
and  no  rule,  that  our  pharmaoo-dynamic  knowledge  is  in  moat 
cases  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  is  recorded  in  our  books  merely  as 
curiosities  of  toxicology. 

*'  Shall  we  ask  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  from  the 
empiricists,  the  iatro-chemists,  the  iatro-mechanists,  or  the 
partisans  of  humorism,  solidism,  or  physiological  mediciDof 
It  is  true  that  these  various  medical  doctrines  that  have  ceased 
to  be  in  vogue,  whilst  they  form  a  mere  caput  mortuum  in  the 
therapeutics  of  the  present  day,  have  left  to  us  some  isolated 
practical  truths ;  but  it  is  vain  for  us  to  seek  in  them  a  general 
formula,  a  rule^  a  law. 

**  How  then  are  we  to  deduce  the  therapeutic  fact  from  the 
physiological  fact  ?  In  the  actual  condition  of  science,  I  can 
only  see  two  rules  or  two  laws — the  law  of  electivity  and  the 
law  of  similarity. 

"  An  organ  or  apparatus  being  diseased,  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  find  a  medicine  which  exercises  physiologically 
an  elective  action  on  this  organ  or  apparatus :  such  as  Copaiva, 
Cantharides,  Aconite,  &c.  in  afiections  of  the  genito-urinaiy 
system ;  Opium,  Belladonna,  &c.  in  afiections  of  the  head. 
This  is  an  application  of  the  law  of  electivity. 

"  Moreover,  observation  teaches  us,  that  among  the  varioas 
medicines  possessing  an  elective  action,  the  most  suitable  is 
precisely  that  one  which,  in  its  physiological  properties,  presents 
the  most  accurate  representation  of  the  disease  itself:  this  is 
the  law  of  similarity. 

"  I  imagine  I  have,  superabundantly,  demonstrated  these  two 
laws,  in  recording  the  history  of  the  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical properties  of  Belladonna.  In  fact,  these  two  laws  in  reality 
constitute  but  a  single  law,  and  they  are  the  two  necessary 
terms  of  one  and  the  same  general  therapeutic  formula. 
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"  It  is  solely  on  the  law  of  eleotivity  that  the  Italian  thera* 
peutio  school  is  hased^  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  law  of 
similarity  is  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Hahnemann.  The 
Italian  school  stops  short  at  the  first  term  of  the  general 
formula;  the  German  school  embraces  both  terms.  This  is 
what  gives  an  incontestable  value  to  both  these  therapeutic 
schools ;  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  in  as  far  as  therapeutics  are 
concerned,  they  are  the  only  schools  from  which  we  can  seri- 
ously expect  any  scientific  response. 

"The  two  therapeutic  laws  formulized  above,  are  substan- 
tially accepted  by  Professor  Trousseau.  *  There  is  reason  in 
everything,'  says  the  learned  therapeutist,  '  even  in  the  most 
improbable  reveries.  In  the  homoeopathic  doctrine  there  is  a 
therapeutic  truth  that  was  not  unknown  to  the  Galenists,  that 
was  revived  by  Paracelsus,  and  lauded  by  Van  Helmout :  it  is, 
that  a  remedy,  in  order  to  be  specific  or  direct,  should  act  on 
the  part  where  the  disease  is  acting.  But  howsoever  it  may  do 
this,  whether  it  causes  symptoms  of  similar  appearance,  or 
symptoms  of  dissimilar  appearance,  in  both  cases  it  acts  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  contraria  contrariis,  that  is  to  say,  ita 
effects  being  incompatible  with  those  of  the  disease,  they  ex- 
clude and  neutralize  one  another.'— (TratV^  de  Thirapeutique, 
t  i.  Introduction,  p.  79,  1855.) 

"  M.  Trousseau  wishes  to  call  the  taw  of  substitution  what 
Hahnemann  has  termed  the  law  of  similarity.  Directing  his 
attention  to  the  object  attained,  the  cure,  the  Parisian  professor 
etchims  contraria  contrariis;  whilst  the  German  physician, 
comparing  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  medicine  with  those  of 
the  disease,  proclaims  the  formula  similia  similibus  curantur. 
In  truth,  there  ia  nothing  but  a  verbal  differeoce  between  the 
two,  and  in  my  opinion,  M.  Trousseau  has  followed  Hahnemann 
exactly  in  the  matter  of  the  fundamental  law  of  similarity. 

''  Let  us  recapitulate.  The  only  natural  method  to  follow 
in  order  to  found  a  positive  and  rational  system  of  therapeutics, 
is  first  to  establish  a  good  system  of  pharmaco-dynamics,  and 
then  to  determine  the  relation  that  exists  betwixt  the  physiolo- 
gical and  the  therapeutical  fact  If  the  same  active  powers  of 
observation,  that  have  been  so  happily  applied  during  the  last 
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fifty  years  on  the  domain  of  pathology  and  diagnosis,  be  directti 
towards  these  stadies,  we  cannot  fail  eventually  to  found  aoiitt- 
thing  nsefiil  and  valuable. 

"  The  reign  of  eclecticism  approaches — to  remain  unattacbed 
to  any  one  of  the  various  schools,  to  keep  himself  aloof  boa 
their  reciprocal  prejudices  and  exaggerations,  to  judge  of  all  (<f 
them  with  independence  and  dignity,  and  to  constrain  himsdf 
to  introduce  into  traditional  medicine  the  sum  of  all  the  tntb 
scattered  among  the  different  schools — such  should  be  the  lia 
of  the  modem  physician,  whilst  suum  cuique  should  ever  be  his 
motto." 

We  feel  that  any  comment  of  ours  on  this  remarkable  piper 
would  be  superfluous*  The  author  takes  a  large  and  philosD' 
phical  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  therapeutics,  and  thongii 
nominally  he  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  our  opponents,  practically 
he  testifies  to  the  truth  of  homoeopathy,  and  justly  asaigDsto 
Hahnemann  the  merit  of  having  first  taught  the  true  law  of 
healing.  This  paper  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  le 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time  in  allopathic  literature.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  first  article  of  Hufeland  on  homoeopathy,  but  it 
goes  much  further,  and  acknowledges  much  more  ezplidtlj  tk 
universality  of  the  homceopathic  law  as  the  truth  in  thenpeotia 
than  the  learned  but  timid  German  could  bring  himself  to  do. 
When  shall  we  see  such  a  paper  written  by  an  English  professor 
of  the  dominant  school,  and  published  in  an  English  allopadiic 
journal? 

A  few  more  such  articles  as  this  firom  our  opponents,  andve 
shall  laugh  at  all  their  attempts  to  revive  obsolete  laws  in  order 
to  crush  us,  at  their  unanimous  votes  for  our  exclusion  froa 
their  societies,  and  at  all  their  puny  attempts  to  extingiiisbs 
great  truth  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  by  unreasoning  damour. 
There  is  a  moral  force  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of  tl^ 
allopathic  school,  that  acts  much  more  effectually  to  adnuK^ 
homoeopathy,  than  the  physical  force  measures  of  our  oppoDeots 
can  ever  do  to  retard  its  sure  triumph.  It  is  probably  ao  ns* 
easy  consciousness  of  this,  that  renders  the  present  atta^  ® 
us  here  and  on  the  continent  so  very  bitter  and  inttioiial;  ^ 
the  efforts  of  a  garrison  will  sometimes  become  more  deapentelj 
violent,  when  all  hopes  of  success  and  of  quarter  are  at  an  end. 
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ON  THE  POISONOUS  PROPEBTIES  OF  THE  YEW, 

By  Messrs.  Chevalier,  Duchesne  &  Reynel. 

TVandated  and  exiraeted/rom  the  Journal  de  la  Soc.  OM,  Jan,  1856, 

By  Dr.  Adrian  Stokss. 

This  important  work,  published  in  the  July  and  October  num- 
bers of  the  Ann.  dHyg.Puh.  et  de  Med,  lAg,  for  1855^  ia  iu 
many  respects  too  interesting  to  be  let  pass  without*  notice, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  an  experiment  on  animals  and  man, 
or  in  its  therapeutical  and  toxologioal  relations.  We  therefore 
present  our  readers  with  the  chief  points  in  the*  memoirs^  reser- 
ying  a  few  comments  of  our  own  for  the  conclusion. 

Two  fittempts  to  procure  abortion  have  recently  come  before 
the  tribunals.  One  of  these  cases  decided  the  authors  to 
revive  the  ancient  experiments  with  this  plant,  and  to  coUeot 
the  information  concerning  it  which  was  scattered  through 
various  scientific  .publications. 

The  poisonous  qualities  of  the  yew  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients, who  made  it  a  funereal  emblem.  Jt  is  called  Z^A^^  in 
Greek,  MvAoc  by  Theophrastus ;  and  in  Latin  Taxus  baccata. 
It  grows  to  ten  yards  in  height  on  its  native  mountains,  but 
seldom  reaches  this  height  under  cultivation.    The  bark  is 
rough  and  liable  to  crack  and  exfoliate.    The  branches  are 
numerous,  horizontal,  and  droop  a  little  towards  their  extremi- 
ties.   The  foliage  is  of  a  blackish  green,  and  gives  the  tree  a 
heavy,  sombre  appearance.    The  leaves  are  linear,  persistent, 
and  disposed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  in  double  rows,  along  the 
branches.    The  flowers  are  monoecious  or  dicecdous,  axillary, 
sessile,  showing  but  little;  the  males  most  numerous.    The 
fruit  .is  a  little  nut  covered  by  a  cupule,  first  round  and  fungous, 
then  hemispherical    and  membranous^  finally  fleshy,  berry- 
shaped,  red,  and  perforated  at  the  top.    It  encloses  an  indeh- 
riscent  kernel,  which  contains. a  white:. fleshy  nut,  agreeable  to 
the  taste.    The  wood  is  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  sombre  valleys  of  the  Alps^  on  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  is  found  cultivated  in 
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many  parks.  Many  yew  trees  are  known  of  prodigious  size 
and  great  antiquity.  There  are  seyeral  varieties  of  it  called 
Taxas  canadensis,  T.  capensis,  T.  elongata,  T.  falcata,  T.  lata- 
folia,  T.  maorophylla,  T.  montana,  T.  nucifera,  T.  spinulosa, 
T.  tomentosa,  T.  vertioillata. 

The  Bark. — ^Harmand  de  Montgami  has  related  two  obser- 
vations on  the  powdered  bark  of  the  yew,  which  we  shall 
mention  when  we  come  to  speak  of  its  therapentic  action;  at 
present  we  shall  only  mention  one  of  them,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  yew  bark  has  caused  secondary  disorders  of 
some  gravity. 

"  In  1 777  a  journeyman  potter  of  40  years  of  age,  and  of 
spare  but  good  constitution,  had  suffered  during  16  mouths  from 
a  quartan  fever  which  he  could  not  get  cured.  He  drank  od 
the  day  of  the  attack  a  pint  of  white  wine,  in  which  an  ounce 
of  yew  bark  had  been  infused  the  previous  day.  The  fever 
returned  no  more :  there  was  no  evacuation  save  two  stools  on 
the  day  he  took  the  draught ;  but  about  a  month  afterwards  his 
body  became  covered  with  pustules,  all  the  hairy  parts  became 
denuded,  and  the  man  remained  imbecile  during  two  months 
that  the  skin  was  diseased.  Since  then  the  hue  of  the  skin 
remains  of  a  dirty  leaden  grey,  and  although  his  health  is 
commonly  good,  he  has  had  two  attacks  of  black  jaundice  very 
difficult  to  remove." 

We  have  only  made  one  experiment  with  the  bark  infused  in 
wine,  but  felt  nothing  more  than  a  slight  bitterness  in  the 
mouth,  from  its  taste. 

The  ancients  believed  it  to  be  dangerous  to  stand  or  lie  under 
the.  shade  of  yew  trees.  Bay  seems  to  think  so,  for  he  says 
that  the  gardeners  at  Pisa  could  not  remain  more  than  half-an- 
hour  at  the  work  of  trimming  the  yew  trees  without  suffering 
violent  headaches. 

Harmand  de  Montgami  relates  that  a  dog,  subject  to  conval- 
sive  movements  of  the  extremities,  used  to  go  and  lie  under 
the  shade  of  the  yew  in  his  garden,  when  he  was  immediately 
freed  from  his  ailment  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  state  lasting 
several  hours.  He  also  relates  that  one  of  his  father  s  servants 
passed  a  night  under  the  same  tree.    When  she  awoke  the  next 
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morning  her  body  was  covered  with  a  copious  miliary  erttption» 
and  she  was  as  if  intoxicated  for  the  space  of  two  days.  On 
the  third  day  the  rash  disappeared,  and  there  was  an  abscess 
formed  at  the  right  knee,  which  broke  on  the  eleventh  day» 
and  was  followed  by  the  girls  death  on  the  fourteenth. 

However  it  is  asserted  by  Fena,  Dal6champ  and  Bulliard> 
that  the  shade  of  the  yew  tree  exercises  no  injurious  influence. 
Mr.  Puteaux,  chief  gardener  at  Versailles,  has  kindly  given  the 
following  information  on  this  subject : 

''  The  workmen  who  have  trimmed  the  trees  for  years  have 
never  felt  any  inconvenience  therefrom.  In  summer  we  daily 
see  plenty  of  people  lying  on  the  grass  under  the  yews  in 
the  park  without  being  in  tbe  least  afiected  by  so  doing.  And 
every  year  many  species  of  birds  build  their  nests  in  the 
branches." 

§  I. — On  the  Effects  of  the  Green  Leaves  on  Man. 

The  ancients  knew  the  toxic,  and  even  the  fatal  qualitieB  of 
the  yew :  Julius  Caesar  tells  us — *'  Gativulcum,  Eburonum 
iegem»  state  jam  confeotum,  cum  labores,  aut  belli*  aut  fuge* 
ferre  non  posset,  taxo  se  infecisse :  an  foliorum  succo,  an  foliis 
potius  ipsis  determinari  nunquam  potest  1 " — ^A  matter  of  very 
small  importance. 

Percival  says  that  three  children  who  took  fresh  yew  leaves 
as  a  vermifuge  at  seven  in  the  evening,  were  taken  at  nine  with 
chills,  drowsiness  and  convulsive  movements.  One  of  them 
vomited  and  was  griped :  the  two  others  showed  no  signs  of 
pain,  and  all  three  died  the  same  night  without  convulsions. 

In  Hufeland's  Journal  it  is  stated  that  a  young  woman, 
pregnant,  died  suddenly.  The  body  was  opened,  and  crushed 
yew  leaves  were  found  in  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestines,  was  inflamed. 

The  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  fresh  leaves  are  very  few:  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  used,  or  the  juice,  in  those 
we  know  of.  The  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  of  the  leaves  when 
chewed  would  make  it  difficult  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  fatal  effect. 
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§  n. — On  the  Effects  of  the  Fresh  Leaves  on  Animab, 

We  shall  now  giye  nomeroos  oases  of  poisoiuiig,  to  which  wa 
shall  add  our  own  experiments. 

Theophrastas  had  ohserved  that  yew  leaves  are  poisonoos^ 
for  he  says,  that  ''si  jamenti  folia  oomederint,  moriontur." 

J.  Baolsin  says  that  in  the  mountains  of  Borgandy,  some 
oxen,  oows,  and  an  ass  died  from  eating  the  hark  and  leaves  of 
the  yew.  Blamenhach  mentions  similar  cases^  and  Dr.  Qiiard 
of  Villars  gives  the  following  oase  in  a  paper  on  the  properties 
of  the  yew. 

"  Some  ostlers  having  left  their  horses  in  a  stahle  yard  at 
the  village  of  Monchamp  in  lower  Poitou,  the  animals  ate  some 
withered  yew  branches,  and  very  shortly  two  of  them  died.  My 
cariosity  was  roused  by  the  report  of  this  accident,  so  I  waDt» 
and  saw  the  carcases  swollen,  the  hair  standing  on  end,  and 
coming  out  readily  by  handfuls.  The  ostlersj  seeing  tbeir 
oattle  ill  without  knowing  the  cause,  gave  them  wine  and 
brandy;  and  I  having  looked  at  the  bodies,  and  seen  the 
branches  fireshly  bitten,  immediately  caused  the  Uving  aoimab 
to  swallow  Theriacum  dissolved  in  wine.  Of  the  seven  horses 
that  left  the  yard,  two  died  at  a  small  distance  from  it;  the 
others,  a  little  way  farther,  hung  the  head,  and  dragged  their 
limbs.  I  found  their  ears  cold,  the  tongue  yellow  and  swollen; 
the  nostrils  were  inflamed,  the  eyes  dull,  and  their  flaob 
heaved. 

"  On  examining  the  carcases  I  found  the  tongue  yellow  and 
thickened,  the  palate  bluish,  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  isA 
red ;  the  tonsils  were  swollen,  the  trachea  covered  with  hyda- 
tids ;  the  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  ulcerated,  espeoially  nsar 
the  stomach.  The  intestines  were  covered  with  livid  zigzags, 
and  the  rectum  was  swollen  and  protruding." 

Messrs.  Bredin  and  Benon,  directors  of  the  veterinary  school 
of  Lyons,  wishing  to  verify  these  statements,  gave  a  horse  six 
ounces  of  yew  leaves.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the  animal 
fell  dead  without  convulsions.  The  same  dose  given  to  a  mnlO) 
together  with  some  hay,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  erec- 
tion and  emission  during  the  first  four  hours ;  but  after  another 
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lioiir  he  fell  dead  without  oonyulsions  or  swelliog.  The  etr 
amination  was  made  hy  M.  GiUibert,  a  physician  and  botanist 
of  lepate  in  Lyons^  who  saw  the  yew  leaves  still  entire  in  the 
stomach  and  mixed  with  hay.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines  some  eoohymotio  spots  were  seen  of  the 
size  of  a  finger  nail. 
'  Another  horse  ate  with  impunity  a  double  dose. 

In  the  newspapem  of  1754  it  is  stated  that  near  the  clofw  of 
1753  seyeral  horses  entered  a  close  near  Bois-le-dnc  in  Holland, 
and  ate  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  yew;  they  one  after 
another  fell  dead  in  about  four  hours  aftenrards  without  any 
other  symptoms  besides  slight  convulsions. 

Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  goats  were  ill  after  eating  the 
leaves;  and  in  a  Seonn  at  Halberstadt  ten  oxen  died  suddenly 
from  the  same  cause;  as  did  in  another  district  eighty  sheep. 

In  1751,  a  man  took  a  burden  on  an  ass  to  the  king's  garden 
at  Paris,  and  the  ammal  being  tied  to  a  yew  palisade  gnawed 
the  bark,  when  the  owner  came  to  lead  him  away,  he  saw  him 
ML  down  and  expire,  the  body  swelling  up  immediately  afker* 
wards. 

In  Oennany  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  Sombre  lost 
several  horses  irom  eating  the  leaves  of  yew  trees  to  which 
they  had  been  fastened  during  the  night. 

Wiborg,  veterinary  professor  at  Copenhagen  relates  that  two 
horses  which  had  been  used  to  draw  in  the  royal  garden,  being 
fasting  and  hungry,  ate  some  yew  leaves,  and  soon  afterwards 
both  died  suddenly.  Petersen  the  gardener  having  informed 
me  of  the  feet,  I  opened  the  bodies  and  found  the  leaves  in  the 
stomach,  but  as  putrefaction  had  begun,  I  could  not  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  autopsy.  I  determined 
on  making  some  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  chose  a 
horse  8  years  old,  the  subject  of  incurable  disease.  I  gave  him 
the  leaves  to  eat,  and  he  greedily  attacked  them,  but  soon  let 
them  fall  from  his  mouth,  and  refused  to  take  any  more.  I 
was  convinced  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  plant  would  cause 
animals  to  refuse  it  except  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and 
this  experiment  confirmed  my  idea  that  horses  have  a  great 
aversion  to  it.    I  continued  my  experiment,  and  left  the  horse 
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four  boors  withoat  food,  giving  him  12  oz.  of  firesh  yew  leaves^ 
of  which  he  ate  8  oz.,  but  refased  the  rest.  He  lemEined 
lively  and  showed  appetite,  but  I  gave  him  no  more  food  in 
order  to  watch  the  effect.  An  hour  afterwards,  the  horse  fill 
down,  uttered  a  groan  and  died  instantly,  withoat  the  least  sign 
of  pain  or  of  the  approach  of  death. 

I  opened  the  body  on  the  spot,  but  could  find  nothing  to 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The  viscera  looked 
natural,  and  there  was  nothing,  except  some  blood  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  fluid  and  dissolved.  In  the  brain  the 
veins  were  unnaturally  full,  and  the  blood  showed  air  bubbles 
here  and  there. 

M.  Delcroix,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Bavay  (Nord)  has  pub- 
lished the  following  observation:  " I  was  called  in  by  a  gentle- 
man to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  in  two  colts  of  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  and  to  treat  three  others  apparently  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  which  had  died.  I  was  informed  that 
the  colts  had  been  put  into  a  field  near  his  house  which  had 
been  eaten  very  bare  by  some  cows  which  had  been  previonaly 
pastured  there;  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  eye  on  them. 
Suspecting  the  animals  to  have  been  poisoned,  I  examined  the 
meadow,  and  found  nothing  capable  of  doing  .hann  except 
some  yew  trees,  which  formed  a  plantation  on  one  side  of  the 
field.  On  close  examination  of  the  branches,  I  perceived  that 
the  leaves  and  twigs  had  been  bruised,  and  the  bark  lacerated, 
the  wood  remaining  naked.  Becollecting  then  the  cases  of 
poisoning  mentioned  by  Wiborg  in  1849, 1  told  the  gentleman 
I  suspected  poisoning  by  yew,  accidentally,  and  not  by  malice, 
as  he  thought,  from  the  rapid  death  of  the  first  two,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  three  others. 

"  Before  treating  the  sick  colts,  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  bodies,  but  in  grder  not  to  lose  time, 
I  ordered  the  administration  of  a  bottle  of  oil  to  each  of  the 
living  animals,  to  ease  pain  and  impede  the  operation  of  the 
poison.  I  found  the  bodies  much  swollen;  the  rectum  a  little 
protruding  and  reddened;  the  subcutaneous  capillaries  injected 
with  black  blood,  but  no  injection  of  the  cellular  tissue;  a 
black  bloody  fluid  oozed  from  the  nostrils;  the  oonjunotivtt 
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were  oolonrless,  without  injeotioD  or  infiltration;  nothing  abnor* 
mal  in  the  month  except  the  dryness  and  whiteness  of  the 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  the  posterior  nares  and 
posterior  face  of  the  velum.  The  mncoas  crypts  were  thrice 
their  proper  size,  red  or  violet,  or  even  brown  coloured  in  spots, 
and  covered  by  a  layer  of  thick  mucus.  The  oesophagus  was 
stadded  with  violet  spots.  The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were 
gorged  with  black  blood.  The  organ  was  lined  with  a  layer  of 
thick  mucus^,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  yew  leaves,  some 
whole,  some  crushed,  and  others  half-digested.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  quantity  of  yellowish  white 
mucus  adhering  to  its  surface,  spotted  with  red,  in  patches 
more  or  less  dusky,  even  to  purple,  under  which  the  membrane 
appeared  thickened.  About  the  pylorus  the  same  alterations 
were  visible,  but  the  inflammation  was  more  uniformly  extended, 
and  the  tint  was  brighter  red,  passing  into  dark  purple.  The 
whole  of  the  small  intestines  presented  the  same  appearances, 
more  marked  in  the  parts  opposite  the  mesentery ;  the  glands 
of  Peyer  were  enlarged;  their  orifices  were  dilated  and  everted; 
and  the  villous  tufts  of  the  bowels,  coloured  bright  red,  were 
very  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
large  intestines  showed  a  peculiar  character  of  inflammation. 
I  found  in  them  throughout,  especially  at  the  top  of  the 
ocBoum,  an  eruption  of  elevated  patches,  having  the  volume  and 
form  of  a  lentil,  without  arborization,  and  not  unlike  nettle- 
rash.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  several  parts  of  the  bowels 
was  not  of  the  same  character,  being  red  in  the  upper  part, 
while  in  the  ooecum  a  quantity  of  a  greasy  matter  was  found,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  with  a  powdery  looking  substance  like  char* 
coal  held  in  suspension.  The  peritonoeum  was  much  injected, 
the  capillaries  as  well  as  the  mesenteric  vessels  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  passing  into  purple  in  places.  The  purple  was  probably 
owing  to  decomposition  which  progressed  with  great  rapidity, 
being  far  advanced  four  hours  after  death.  There  was  but 
little  fluid  effused  in  the  abdomen;  the  liver  was  pale  and 
yellowish,  and  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  its  texture.  The 
kidneys  were  twice  their  usual  size ;  their  cortical  substance  of 
a  reddish  white  tinge,   broke    down   very  easily   under    the 
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slightest  toaoh,  and  resembled  a  palp  when  thus  crushed.  The 
tabuks  were  swollen  and  distinct  fiom  each  other ;  no  injection 
m  the  pelvis  or  ureters. 

"  Respiratory  apparatus.  The  muooos  coat  of  the  larynx  was 
greatly  injected.  The  pnlmonary  tissue  was  healthy;  the 
bronchi  were  fiill  of  a  black  frothy  blood;  the  pleom  injected. 
The  heart's  cavities  were  unchanged,  but  contained  some  fluid 
black  blood.  This  state  of  the  blood  is  remarkable  in  all  parts 
of  the  vascular  system. 

**  In  the  skull  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  gorged  with 
blaek  fluid  blood;  the  substance  of  tlie  Inrain  was  unchanged. 

^  I  observed  the  following  symptoms  in  the  colts  I  saw  alive. 
They  hung  the  head ;  their  ears  fell ;  the  eyes  were  half-dosed ; 
the  nostrils  dilated,  and  moving  very  slowly.  There  was  oom* 
plete  insensibility ;  neither  blows  nor  the  pricking  of  pins  oooU 
make  the  animals  stir.  Muscular  tremors  about  the  hips  and 
forearms.  Skin  cold;  hair  on  end;  belly  distended;  loins 
very  flexible  under  pressure ;  the  limbs  stiff,  and  set  on  the 
ground  like  posts.  The  gait  was  vaciUating,  especially  with 
the  hind  legs;  the  colt  had  to  be  supported  or  he  would  fall. 
Bespiration  so  slow,  one  would  think  it  occasionally  suspended. 
The  tail  quivering ;  the  anus  open,  allows  the  escape  of  flatus 
and  of  semi-solid  matters,  excessively  foetid.  From  time  to 
time  the  animala  fell  in  a  heap,  and  when  down,  uttered  plain- 
tive moans,  turning  the  head  towards  the  flank.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  raise  them — for  blows,  punctures,  and  the  utmost 
excitement,  failed  to  rouse  them  to  movement. 

'*  The  urinary  secretion  was  remarkably  excited,  scarcely  ten 
minutes  passing  without  their  making  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clear  water,  the  act  being  each  time  accompanied  by  a  plain- 
tive expiration.  After  urinating,  the  penis  remained  pendant, 
and  the  animals  remained  in  the  posture  of  urinating,  as  if  they 
had  not  strength  to  recover  their  former  position.  The  limbs 
had  to  be  replaced  if  we  wished  them  to  assume  a  difierent 
attitude. 

"  The  pulse  was  full,  slow,  almost  imperceptible.  The  heart 
could  not  be  felt  beating.  The  conjunctivfle  were  of  a  saffiron 
yellow,  injected,  without  infiltration.     The  respiratory  move- 
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ments  were  so  daw  as  soarely  to  be  perceptible  by  fitascoltatioQ* 
The  chest  was  resonant  on  peronssion. 

''The  month  was  eold  and  dry;  the  mucous  membrane  pale* 
Complete  anorexia. 

"  Treatment. — The  acute  inflammation  of  the  digestive  organs 
shown  by  the  autopsy  of  the  dead  colts  made  me  give  linseed 
tea,  with  oamphor,  which  seemed  indicated  by  the  deoompoai* 
tion  of  the  blood,  the  slowness  of  respiration  and  ciroulation« 
the  coldness  of  the  skin^  See.  Each  colt  had  15  grammes  for  a 
dose,  in  one  pound  of  honey."  * 

The  authors  relate  from  experiments  made  by  them  with  yew 
leaves  given  alone : — 

Firsi  experiment. — ^A  heavy  cart  mare»  aged  I5»  had  been 
inoculated  with  the  putrid  matter  firom  a  glandered  horse  on 
the  4th  March,  1855,  and  having  experienced  nothing  unto- 
ward on  the  24th,  she  was  made  to  swallow  1500  grammes  of 
bruised  yew  leaves,  by  mixing  them  with  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
moistened  bran.  After  eating  it  the  mare  had  a  slight  colioj 
shook  her  head  several  times,  and  had  some  borborygmi.  The 
pulse  gradually  rose ;  at  1 1  a.m.  it  was  52,  and  reached  75  at 
2  p.m.,  pretty  strong;  respiration  deep  and  slow.  The  blood 
showed  nothing  abnormal.  The  symptoms  gradually  abated 
during  the  day,  and  the  next  morning  the  mare  took  her  food 
is  well  as  usual. 

Second  experiment. — ^A  horse  aged  18,  in  good  health,  was 
made  to  eat  six  pounds  of  yew  on  the  drd  April  1855,  and 
aftw  thirty-six  hours  had  shown  no  symptom  of  poisoning. 

Third  experiment. — On  the  4th  May  1855,  two  pounds  of 
yew  leaves  were  o£fered  to  a  horse^  fasting ;  but  hardly  had  ha 
taken  a  few  into  his  mouth  when  he-  let  them  fall,  and  refused 
to  take  them  even  when  mixed  with  bran.  The  next  day  he 
again  refused  them.  The  leaves  were  now  bruised  in  a  mortar, 
and  made  into  balls  which  were  put  down  the  throat ;  during 
that  day  no  symptom  of  poisoning  was  observed. 

On  the  6th  the  horse  was  again  tried  with  the  leaves,  and 
Ulb.  was  prepared  as  before,  but  he  left  the  pulp  untouched  in 
his  manger,  and  absolutely  reiused  to  touch  it^  although  fasting 

»  M.  Delcroix  has  not  stated  the  resuk. 
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tot  four  days.  On  the  7th  no  better  Baccess.  On  the  8th  the 
horae  was  killed.  Nothing  remarkable  was  seen  at  the  aatopsy 
except  a  circumscribed  patch  of  inflamed  membrane  near  the 
pyloros^  but  that  might  have  been  caused  by  long  fiBsting  (8 
days). 

Fourth  experiment. — On  the  Idth  of  April  a  small  dog  uras 
made  to  swallow  80  grammes  of  yew»  bruised,  after  a  fast  of  24 
hours.  The  odsophagus  was  tied  to  prevent  vomiting.  Doling 
tiie  first  two  hours  after  taking  the  dose,  the  dog  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  eject  it;  after  three  hours  the  eflforts 
ceased :  the  dog  remained  quiet  and  sleepy.  The  eyes  weie  dall 
and  sunk  in  the  orbits.  Now  and  then  contractions  of  the 
limbs  were  observed.  The  symptoms  increased  during  the 
evening  and  the  dog  died  in  the  night.  The  examination  took 
place  at  7  a.m.  the  next  morning.  It  showed  us  traces  of  violent 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  most  decided  in  the  large 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines.  In  the  large 
bowel  were  found  streaks  of  saffiron  yellow  colour.  The  sinuses 
of  the  brain  were  gorged,  as  were  also  the  vessels  on  the  sorfaoe 
of  the  spinal  marrow. 

In  these  experiments  we  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions,  owing  to  the  di£Bicalty  of 
giving  the  firesh  leaves  without  mixture ;  but  in  the  following 
chapters  we  shall  relate  results  interesting  to  science.  Before 
concluding  this  chapter  however,  we  must  hear  the  statement 
of  Professor  Schott,  who  assures  us  that  if  yew  be  thrown  into 
still  water,  the  fish  become  quite  intoxicated,  and  may  be  taken 
by  the  hand ;  producing  upon  them  the  same  effects  as  the 
cocculus. 

§  III. — The  green  leaves  mixed  with  hay^  bariey, 

oatSf  dtc. 

The  authors  begin  by  referring  to  the  statements  of  Wiboig* 
who  asserts  that  in  Hanover  and  Hesse,  the  yew  has  been  need 
as  fodder,  and  that  by  admixture  vrith  other  food,  its  dele- 
terious properties  are  obviated.  He  says  that,  wishing  to  verify 
the  statements  made  to  him,  he  caused  a  weak  and  hungry 
horse  to  eat  8  ounces  of  yew  chopped  up  with  80  ounces  of 
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oats,  without  any  evil  lesolting;  also  that  he  gave  a  blood 
mare  7  ounoes  of  yew  chopped  with  20  ouiiGes  of  oats,  and  that 
she  remained  perfectly  well  after  it 

To  these  statements  the  authors  oppose  the  facts  related  by 
Mr.  Dujardin  in  the  ''  Horticultural Eetnew"'  and  their  own 
experiments.  These  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  authors 
shall  be  allowed  to  relate  them  in  their  own  words. 

The  Horticultural  Review  publishes  in  the  number  for  No- 
vember 1854,  a  letter  from  Mons.  Dujardin,  veterinary  surgeon 
at  Bayeux. 

"  On  the  S9ih  Deo.  1868,  I  was  called  to  examine  two 
mares  which  had  died  suddenly  in  harness  the  previous  day.  I 
saw  the  bodies  where  they  fell,  and  perceived  no  external  lesion. 
One  of  them  had  expelled  a  seven  months'  foetus  and  its  cover- 
ings. On  opening  the  abdomen  I  was  at  first  struck  with  the 
congestion  of  the  small  intestines ;  it  was  scattered  here  and 
there  and  was  less  marked  as  it  receded  firom  the  pylorus. 
Within  the  bowels  I  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  thick  white 
mucus  covering  portions  of  green  leaves  which  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  fffices.  The  surface  of  the  membrane  was 
violet,  brown  in  some  places.  Black  patches  of  various  sizes 
from  5  to  10  milimetres  broad  covered  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
the  small  bowel ;  they  were  found  in  the  floating  portion  also, 
bat  less  numerous.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
coBcom  or  colon.  The  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  were  quite 
sound.  The  bladder  was  much  congested,  and  contained  but 
little  fluid. 

"  In  the  unimpregnated  mare  the  uterus  was  reddened  inter- 
nally, but  without  increase  of  mucus.  In  the  other,  the  lining 
membrane  showed  signs  of  recent  delivery. 

**  The  stomach  was  greatly  distended,  and  pasty  to  touch.  On 
cutting  into  the  larger  curvature  I  found  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tion of  food.  In  the  whole  of  the  right  or  pyloric  portion  I 
found  hay  occupying  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  space ;  in  the 
left  were  a  number  of  leaves  of  the  common  yew.  The  separa- 
tion between  these  and  the  hay  was  perfect.  A  few  leaves  only 
of  the  yew  had  penetrated  the  pyloric  portion,  and  were  found 
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in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  stomadi.  The  membrane  of 
this  portion  was  red,  ecohymoBed,  and  spotted  with  dark  brown 
marks,  which  were  deeper  still  in  the  jejannm.  At  the  pointe 
of  contact  of  the  yew  with  the  membrane  of  the  greater  gcut^ 
Yature  the  latter  was  blackened,  and  appeared  disorganized, 
and  the  leaves  and  food  were  covered  with  a  mucns  so  thick 
as  to  look  like  recent  fadse  membranes.  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  skull,  chesty  or  spinal  canal.  Both  bodies 
exhibited  the  same  appearances,  and  I  was  convinced  they 
had  perished  firom  the  action  of  the  poisonous  taxus  baocata. 

"  Wishing  to  ascwtain  by  experiment  its  &tal  properties,  I 
bought  a  horse,  to  which  I  offered  some  yew,  but  althongh 
ftsting  he  reftised  to  eat,  and  I  had  recourse  to  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  oats  to  induce  him  to  take  it.  An  hour  after  the 
meal  he  fell  as  if  shot^  with  a  portion  of  the  Ibod  in  his  lips, 
and  having  experienoed  no  warning  symptoms  whatever*  The 
autopsy  revealed  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  I  have  desciibed 
above.  Since  then  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  other 
domestic  animalfl  had  perished  in  like  manner  firom  eating  yew 
in  the  fields  where  they  had  been  pastured." 

After  a  few  reflections  on  these  facts,  the  authors  pro- 
ceed with  their  own  experiments :  "  We  gave  to  an  aged 
stallion  in  good  health  a  mixture  of  800  grammes  of  yew 
pounded,  and  barley  meal,  which  had  no  effect  on  him  what- 
ever. An  old  mare  was«treated  the  same  way  without  any  injury 
accruing.  This  mare  served  for  a  third  experiment  with  a 
mixture  of  yew  and  barley  meal.  There  was  some  difficult;  in 
getting  it  taken ;  an  hour  afterwards  she  seemed  uneasy,  tomed 
about,  listened,  ate  some  straw,  and  then  rested  her  head  on 
the  manger.  Bespiration  was  rather  quickened,  and  the  buecal 
mucous  membrane  was  reddened.  Two  hours  aftor  eating  the 
animal  staggered,  fell,  and  after  a  few  movements  expired. 

The  examination  was  made  immediately,  and  showed  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach  inflamed,  red  and  injected.  At 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  right  and  left  portions,  the 
epithelium  appeared  pale,  and  was  easily  stripped  off.  This 
was  probably  the  result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  the  dose  of 
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the  inevions  day.  In  the  nppei  half  of  ihe  small  bowel  the 
inflammation  was  maoh  more  marked^  eepedally  near  the  pylo* 
ros,  where  the  membrane  was  of  a  nniform  bright  red.  In  the 
lower  half  the  marks  of  inflammation  were  soattered  and  mnch 
less  distinct,  and  in  the  great  intestine  there  were  none. 

Fourth  experitnenU — On  a  nine  year  old  gelding,  given 
to  the  school  at  Alfort  on  account  of  an  incurable  farcy. 
The  animal  had  fitsted  for  24  hoars,  and  ate  greedily  the  mass 
prepared  for  him  with  1500  granmies  of  yew,  and  barley  meal. 
He  very  soon  appeared  uneasy,  rubbed  his  head  against  the 
manger,  staggered  and  fell  on  the  right  side.  He  raised  his 
head;  his  eyes  rolled;  the  limbs  were  extended  and  stiff;  the 
mouth  open ;  the  nostrils  dilated ;  the  breathing  slow  and  deep. 
The  head  gradually  fell :  the  breathing  became  slower ;  the  in- 
spiraliotts  being  deep  and  full,  the  expirations  quick  and  shaking 
the  whole  body.  The  limbs  remained  strongly  extended,  and 
the  horse  died  without  convulsions  forty-five  minutes  after 
receiving  the  poison.  The  autopsy  only  showed  a  little  irrita* 
tion  of  the  right  sac  of  the  stomach. 

Fifth  experiment. — ^A  horse,  aged  12,  took  without  repug- 
nance a  mixture  of  700  grammes  of  yew  and  the  same  quantity 
of  oats.    On  the  morrow  he  appeared  quite  welL 

Sixth  experiment. — ^The  same  horse  took  800  grammes  of 
yew,  and  experienced  only  a  alight  diuresis. 

Seventh  experiment. — ^The  same  horse  took  1000  grammes 
of  yew  and  700  of  oats  without  any  symptoms  appearing. 

Eighth  experiment. — ^The  same  horse,  being  kept  absolutely 
fasting  from  all  other  food,  took  1500  grammes  of  yew  and  700 
of  oats.  He  ate  only  about  two«thirds  of  the  mass,  and  ap* 
peared  to  feel  nothing  unusual,  but  died  the  following  night. 

The  stomach  contained  about  three  quarts  oi  yew  leaves 
reduced  to  a  thick  pulp.  The  right  sac  presented  a  few  red 
streaks  at  the  level  of  the  great  curvature  and  near  the  pylorusL 
The  small  intestine  was  quite  healthy.  The  floating  portion 
presented  bright  streaks  and  i^ts  here  and  there ;  and  fiurtfaer 
down  the  membrane  appeared  in  its  normal  state.  The 
lesions  are  confined  to  the  upper  border  of  the  bowel,  and 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  Peyerian  glands, 
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which  share  the  iiqeotion  of  the  membrane.  The  ooBonm  ap- 
peared to  be  bright  red  at  the  salient  points  of  its  folds. 

Ninth  experiment, — ^A  mixture  of  1500  grammes  of  yew  and 
a  gallon  of  oats  was  given  to  a  Hanoverian  mare  eight  yean 
old.  Having  fiasted  for  three  days^  she  devoured  it  eagerly,  and 
in  seven  hours  from  the  time  of  eating  expired. 

Fifteen  hours  after  death  we  found  die  stomach  distended 
with  the  substance  administered.  The  membrane  of  the  left  sac 
showed  'nothing  particular;  that  of  the  right  side  was  paler 
than  natural,  except  about  the  pylorus,  where  it  was  visibly 
injected.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  was 
tinted  rose  colour,  varied  with  here  and  there  a  purplish  streak 
over  the  veins.  The  ccecum  was  much  injected,  eqwdally  near 
its  apex,  where  it  was  purple;  this  injection  was  prolonged 
fiiintly  to  the  first  turn  of  the  colon ;  beyond  this  there  were  no 
marks. 

The  blood  was  everywhere  black  and  fluid,  and  had  but  few 
loose  whitish  clots.  The  lungs  showed,  besides  the  lesion  of 
ohronic  glanders,  half-a-dozen  little  bloody  tumours,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut. 

We  conclude  then,  that  if  the  yew  be  found  poisonous  in 
the  quantities  given  above,  it  ought  to  be  proscribed  altogether 
as  fodder  for  animals. 

Tenth  experiment. — ^By  Barthelemy,  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  8rd  light  infantry.  A  mixture  of  10  ounces  of  yew  leaves 
which  had  served  to  make  an  inftuion,  with  some  oats,  was 
given  to  a  mare  on  the  8rd  Sept.  1810.  The  pulse  was  from 
40  to  50,  the  animal  lying  down.  She  ate  at  first  without 
repugnance,  but  showed  dislike  afterwards,  and  would  only  take 
the  food  for  the  sake  of  some  additional  oats.  Up  to  10  a.h. 
the  pulse  was  very  irregular  (from  80  to  50),  then  rumbling  was 
heard  in  the  belly.  The  mare  rose  hastily,  and  when  on  her 
foet  staggered  a  little.  I  gave  her  a  bucket  of  water,  of  which 
she  took  half,  then  she  began  to  eat  the  litter.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  she  lay  down  and  rose  several  times.  She 
then  fell  down  and  expired,  after  having  struggled  a  little  and 
uttered  ories  of  pain. 

The  autopsy  shewed  no  apparent  lesion. 
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§  IV.  On  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Few. 

According  to  Strabo  the  Gauls  poisoned  their  arrows  with 
the  juice  of  yew  leaves.  To  test  his  assertion  we  made  nnme- 
rons  incisions  with  a  scalpel  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  in  three 
horses,  and  introduced  the  juice  into  these  wounds,  which  we 
then  closed  up.  These  trials  gave  no  results.  Fifty  grammes, 
and  afterwards  100  grammes,  were  given  to  a  moderately  sized 
rough  coated  dog,  without  producing  other  effects  than  vomit- 
ing. A  smaller  dog  died  after  taking  10  grammes  of  the  same 
juice.  Wiborg  says  he  gave  to  a  mare  a  mess  made  of  7 
ounces  of  yew  pounded  in  12  ounces  of  water,  and  that  she  died 
suddenly  an  hour  aftewards. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1855,  we  gave  to  a  caged  sparrow, 
fasting  from  the  previous  night,  a  paste  made  with  yew  leaves, 
pounded  bread  crumbs,  and  hemp  seed.  He  ate  of  it  and 
seemed  quite  happy  all  the  forenoon,  but  at  2  p.m.  fell  down  as 
if  struck  by  lightning,  giving  only  a  few  kicks  before  expiring. 

Death  of  a  pregnant  woman  from  the  effects  of  Yew, 

A  girl  braised  some  yew  branches  and  drank  the  juice  in  the 
night.  At  4  in  the  morning  she  went  out  and  fed  the  horses; 
towards  five  she  returned,  complaining  of  great  uneasiness, 
dizziness,  and  obscurity  of  vision,  but,  nevertheless,  again  went 
out  to  draw  water.  On  returning  she  lost  her  sight  and  {ell  on 
the  bed  she  was  making.  She  then  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
stupor  and  helplessness.  A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  arrived 
before  six  o'clock ;  but  she  had  already  e^ired,  having  pre- 
viously had  an  involuntary  stool.  The  yew  branch  found  near 
her  bed  bore  berries  the  size  of  hemp  seed. 

The  autopsy  showed  an  intense  uniform  deep  red  colour 
pervading  the  posterior  and  even  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  with  an  appearance  of  swelling.  Nearly  circular  spots 
of  the  same  colour,  and  raised,  appeared  on  the  front  of  the 
lower  limbs. 

The  uterus  contained  a  male  foetus  of  seven  months. 

The  stomach  contained  about  four  tablespoonftils  of  a  rosy 
grey  liquid.    A  little  below   the  oardia  there  was  a  round 
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eoohymosed  spot  as  large  as  a  halfpenny.  On  the  folds  of  the 
half-oontracted  stomaoh  were  oontinuoQs  bands  of  ecohymotic 
spots,  either  simply  oontiguous  or  confluent.  There  was  no- 
thing particular  in  the  intestines  or  thoracic  viscera. 

The  liver  was  large,  of  a  purplish  brown,  nearly  friable,  and 
very  much  gorged  with  blood.     The  gall  bladder  was  full. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  very  firm,  slightly  dotted 
with  bleeding  points  on  being  sliced.  The  pia  mater  was  dark 
reddish  brown,  dry,  as  if  compressed  between  the  circumvolo- 
tions  of  the  brain. 

We  would  briefly  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the 
features  of  this  case  and  those  of  the  poisonings  of  inferior 
animals,  especiaUy  in  the  ecchymoses  visible  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  pass  on  to  another  case,  showing  the  power 
of  yew  to  induce  abortion. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1855,  we  took  a  three  year  old  mastiff 
bitch,  ninety  or  a  hundred  days  pregnant,  in  good  health,  and 
gave  her  120  grammes  of  fresh  yew  leaves  reduced  to  pulp, 
fiEisUng.  We  tJien  tied  up  her  jaws  and  hobbled  her,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  admission  of  air  into  the  stomach  and  restrain  the 
efitbrts  to  vomit  At  the  end  of  three  hours  she  was  untied,  and 
immediately  tried  to  vomit,  ejecting  some  green  muoons  matter 
mixed  witli  a  fisw  yew  leaves.  In  the  oonrse  of  the  day  die 
appeared  sad,  refused  food,  and  showed  great  general  sensitive- 
ness — the  least  tonoh  calling  forth  a  plaintive  howl.  The  gait 
was  feeble,  especially  on  the  hind  legs,  and  the  strength  fidled 
rapidly.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  of  the  poison 
the  bitch  could  soaroely  stand,  and  was  excessively  drowsy ;  she 
died  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  without  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  pain. 

In  the  last  hours  of  life  a  slight  discharge  from  the  vulva 
was  remarked,  unaccompanied  by  any  motions  of  the  limbs,  or 
heaving  of  the  flanks. 

The  autopsy  was  made  two  hours  after  death,  and  showed 
inflammation  of  the  whole  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Numerous  ecchymosed  spots  were  scattered  about,  particularly 
on  the  small  intestine.  Engorgement  of  the  oerebro-spinal 
veins ;  yeltow  infiltration  of  the  oortioal  part  of  the  kidneys; 
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redness  of  the  bladder.  The  pups  were  dead  in  the  uterus,  and 
blood  was  eflEiised  within  it ;  its  mueous  membrane  brown  and 
black,  and  easily  torn. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  young  woman's  above  related,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  action  of  the  poison  was  exerted  on  the 
f<Btus,  caufiing  its  death,  and  not  calling  into  play  the  expnlsiye 
power  of  the  uterus.  Pass  we  now  to  the  esperiments  made  by 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  with  the  green  leaves,  in  the  form 
of  infliaion,  extract,  and  other  preparations. 

§  Y.^^Infusion  of  the  green  leaves. 

Mr.  Barthelemy  writes  thus: — "  On  the  12nd  September, 
1810,  I  infused  10  oz.  of  fresh  yew  leaves  in  1^  lb.  of  water, 
and  decanted  the  liquor,  which  I  gave  to  a  mare,  fJEisting ;  the 
pnlse  was  at  50  when  the  animal  lay  down,  and  68  when  up. 
After  the  dose  she  lay  down,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  pulse  fell 
to  45.    There  was  no  other  effect  produced." 

§  VI, — Decoction. 

Bay  asserts  that  he  saw  a  woman  who  had  drunk  a  decoction 
of  yew  leaves,  and  was  attacked  by  vomitings,  which  ended  in 
her  death. 

Gmelin  relates  that  a  young  girl  who  had  drunk  a  decoction 
of  yew,  in  order  to  remove  freckles  from  her  skin,  died  immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

Dr.  Hartmann,  of  Frankfort,  relates,  that  he  examined  the 
body  of  a  young  girl  who  had  died  from  the  poison  of  yew, 
which  she  had  taken  in  order  to  induce  abortion.  He  found 
the  womb  much  inflamed,  and  an  ovule  the  size  of  a  nut,  con- 
taining the  rudiments  of  a  placenta,  but  not  any  distinct  traces 
of  fotus. 

M.  Orognier  has  published  some  experiments  with  yew,  in 
the  Gazette  de  Sant6.  A  decoction  of  yew,  boiled  down  to  half, 
was  given  to  two  dogs,  a  large  one  and  a  small  one.  They  were 
muzzled  and  tied  to  hinder  vomiting,  but  no  inconvenience 
resulted  to  them  in  any  manner.  The  morrow  the  dose  was 
made  stronger,  but  no  results  were  obtained. 

Barthelemy,  whom  we  quoted  before,  says,  that  he  boiled 
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10  oz.  of  yew  leaves  in  8  pintB  of  water,  to  half  ihe  qnantitT. 
The  liquor  was  brown  ooloared,  nanseons  to  taste,  and  threw 
down' an  abundant  precipitate,  having  the  same  charaotera.  A 
disabled  mare  was  selected  for  the  experiment.  The  animal  was 
in  good  health,  and  while  fasting  was  drenched  with  the  hquor, 
well  stirred  up.  In  an  hour  the  pulse  rose  from  56  to  80.  la 
another  hour  it  fell  again  to  50.  The  appetite  remained  very 
good,  and  the  next  morning  the  animal  was  eating  her  bedding. 
M.  Oanu  relates,  that  a  gentleman  living  near  Thorigny,  in 
Calvados,  seeing  a  plot  of  newly  sown  peas  devastated  by  field 
mice,  conceived  the  idea  of  scattering  some  peas  soaked  in  a 
decoction  of  yew  over  the  ground :  the  next  day  he  found  aboat 
sixty  of  his  pigeons  dead  in  the  dove  cote,  having  their  crops 
fuU  of  the  poisoned  peas.  Mr.  Oanu  suggesta  that  this  would 
be  a  cheap  and  certain  mode  of  killing  rooks  or  other  <»»atQns 
that  pillage  com  fields. 

§  VII. — Distilled  water  of  the  green  leaves. 

We  selected  for  experiment  a  foundered  mare  of  5^  yean, 
rather  out  of  condition,  but  not  otherwise  diseased.  On  the 
14th  Aphl,  at  noon,  the  animal  had  fasted  for  two  days;  the 
pulse  was  44;  respiration  18;  mucous  membranes  rosy.  She 
was  drenched  with  two  quarts  of  distilled  water  of  yew,  and  ate 
some  straw  immediately  afterwards.  At  2  p.m.  the  pulse  was 
52^  weak ;  the  respiration  at  28 ;  at  8*80  pulse  46 ;  respirations 
85,  irregular.  Five  or  six  short  expirations  were  followed  by 
three  or  four  deeper  ones,  but  without  uniformity  as  to  number 
or  time.  Occasionally  the  fore  legs  gave  way,  and  the  animal 
rested  the  nose  on  the  ground,  but  in  half  a  minute  an  abrupt 
movement  brought  her  up  again.  We  thought  this  might  partly 
be  owing  to  ,fatigue  from  the  unusual  standing  posture,  and 
partly  to  slight  colic.  She  did  not  lie  down  at  all ;  at  5*80  the 
pulse  was  60,  fuller ;  respiration  down  to  28 ;  The  fore  legs 
still  as  weak  as  before.  We  remarked  a  little  sweat  on  the 
groins  and  belly,  but  thought  it  might  be  caused  by  the  con- 
fined air  of  the  closed  box.  The  mucous  membranes  were 
normal,  and  appetite  good.  The  next  morning  the  animal 
being  perfectly  well,  we  gave  two  bottles  of  distilled  water  of 
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jew,  without  noting  anything  remarkable  in  the  respiration  or 
drcnlation.  There  were,  however,  on  the  skin,  many  isolated 
lumps ;  these  increased  towards  evening,  nntil  the  whole  body 
was  covered  with  them ;  and  on  parts,  snch  as  the  loins,  they 
were  united  into  patches  as  large  as  a  hand.  This  eruption 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and 
next  day  all  the  functions  were  natural. 

§  VUI,— Watery  Extract. 

Gatereau  writes : — "  I  made  a  watery  extract,  of  which  I  gave 
six  grains  to  a  magpie,  three  days  following.  The  bird  had  no 
symptoms  other  than  a  copious  evacuation  on  the  second  and 
third  days." 

Second  Experiment.  I  gave  a  puppy  of  six  months  old,  the 
first  day  10  grains,  the  second  day  »  drachm,  the  third  day 
three  drachms.  I  observed  only  more  frequent  stools  the 
second  and  third  day. 

Third  Experiment,  I  then  took,  myself,  a  pill  containing  2i 
grains,  and  remained  two  hours  fasting,  watching  for  symptoms 
bat  experiencing  none.  This  I  did  for  five  days,  without 
further  results. 

Grognier  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  strong  dog, 
40  grains  of  the  watery  extract,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
water.  Two  minutes  afterwards  the  animal  had  vertigo,  his 
head  appeared  heavy,  and  his  hind  legs  began  to  fail.  Five 
minutes  afterwards  he  was  drowsy,  and  seemed  about  to  faU,  but 
was  suddenly  wakened.  The  symptoms  abated,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  appeared  quite  well.  Another  dog  so  treated  had 
the  same  symptoms,  and  died  in  the  night,  but  there  were  no 
alterations  visible  at  the  autopsy. 

§  IX. — Alcoholic  Extract. 

First  Experiment. — On  the  22nd  January  1865,  we  adminis- 
tered to  a  stallion  250  grammes  of  this  extract,  in  the  form  of 
electuary.  The  horse  was  twelve  years  old,  in  good  health,  and 
showed  no  remarkable  symptoms  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
following  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine. 
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Second  Experiment. — ^We  gave  to  a  white  wolf  dog  twenty 
grammes  of  this  extract,  withoot  result. 

Third  Experiment. — ^The  same  repeated  in  the  dose  of 
thirty  grammes,  on  a  common  pointer,  withoat  result. 

Fourth  Experiment. — We  gave  fifty  grammes  to  a  watch 
dog,  withoot  result 

§  X. — The  dried  leaves  and  the  powder. 

To  ascertain  whedier  the  properties  of  the  leayes  were  altered 
by  desiccation,  we  made  several  experiments  with  the  dried 
leaves  reduced  to  powder. 

In  the  last  century  Doctor  Harmand,  Seigneur  of  Montgaroi, 
had  found  the  yew  as  poisonous  when  dry,  as  it  was  when 
fiesh,  and  that  the  powder  of  the  leaves  acted  very  energetically. 

He  writes  thus :  '*  I  gave  to  a  dog,  subject  to  a  chronic 
convulsive  cough,  a  drachm  of  powdered  yew  bark  and  leaves  in 
three  doses.  He  vomited  but  was  not  relieved.  I  gave  the 
medicine  for  nine  days  following,  and  found  the  dog  losing  his 
appetite,  and  very  thirsty."  In  this  case  there  was  no  toxic 
effect,  although  the  medicine  was  given  in  large  doses. 

In  another  experiment  he  gave  the  same  doses  to  a  cat  for 
three  days,  without  immediate  result ;  but  in  a  week  the  cat  was 
covered  with  itch,  refused  food,  and  died  of  marasmus  on  the 
seventeenth  day. 

A  fowl,  having  swallowed  9  grains  of  the  same  powder,  was 
soon  seized  with  convulsive  movements,  and  died  the  same  day. 

He  observes,  that  in  a  case  of  eclampsia,  in  a  child  of  two 
years,  he  gave  two  grains  of  yew  powder  in  a  little  sweet  wine, 
and  the  convulsions  ceased  in  a  few  minutes.  On  the  morrow, 
a  more  violent  attack  having  come  on,  the  parents,  withoat 
consulting  me,  gave  the  rest  of  the  powder  I  had  brought  on 
the  previous  day,  and  which  amounted  to  about  six  grains. 
The  child  died  immediately ;  and  an  hour  after  death  the  body 
was  marked  with  extensive  discolored  streaks  and  ecchymoses. 

Our  own  experiments  confirm  the  toxic  prope^es  of  yew 
powder,  and  we  think  they  deserve  particular  attention. 

First  experiment. — We  gave  to  a  healthy  stallion,  16  years 
old,  and  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  previously^  500  grammes 
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(1ft)  of  yew  powder  in  an  electuary.  Forty  minutes  after 
ingestion,  the  horse  suddenly  gave  a  start  backwards,  lifting  the 
head  upwards  and  backwards.  This  was  suddenly  succeeded 
by  weakness  of  the  hind  quarters,  and  a  violent  fall  on  the 
right  side.  He  strove  in  vain  to  rise;  the  respiration  was 
quickened,  die  mouth  open,  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  rolling. 
To  these  signs  of  nervous  disturbance  succeeded  a  state  of  pro- 
found quiet,  during  which  the  respiratory  movements  were 
visible  only  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds.  Five 
minutes  afl;er  the  seizure  the  horse  expired. 

On  examination,  two  hours  aft»r  death,  we  found  spots  scat- 
tered over  the  right  sac  of  the  stomach.  The  organ  contained 
all  the  powder  ingested,  which  smelt  strongly  of  yew.  There 
was  a  slight  plastic  exudation  on  the  membrane  of  the  same 
aide  of  the  stomach.    The  other  organs  were  healthy. 

Second  experiment. — On  the  28rd  we  gave  to  a  stallion, 
aged  14,  500  grammes  of  yew  powder  in  an  electuary.  He 
was  healthy,  and  had  fasted  since  the  preceding  day.  Forty- 
five  minutes  aft»r  ingestion  he  suddenly  started  back  and  fell 
like  the  first  one.  He  made  several  convulsive  efibrts, 
alternated  with  quiet,  and  soon  expired.  The  autopsy,  per- 
formed four  hours  aft;er  death,  revealed  no  lesion  in  the  diges- 
tive tube,  except  a  little  redness  of  the  stomach. 

Four  other  experiments  gave  the  same  results. 

Third  experiment — ^We  placed  a  lively  leech  in  a  glass  half- 
fall  of  water,  wherein  we  had  infused  a  gramme  of  yew  powder. 
It  began  immediately  to  be  agitated.  Four  hours  afterwards 
it  was  living,  but  next  morning  was  found  dead,  and  the  fluid 
was  coloured  red.  Two  other  experiments  were  made  with 
smaller  quantities  of  the  powder,  but  the  leech  in  both  cases 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

We  conclude,  from  these  facts,  that  in  the  solid  hoofed 
animals  the  yew  powder,  in  doses  of  one  pound,  causes  rapid 
poisoning,  and  exerts  its  action  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system. 
We  also  advise  the  yew  not  to  be  planted  near  leech  ponds. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  the  yew  powder  may  be  exhausted 
by  aether.  The  following  experiment  is  interesting  as  proving 
this.    If  any  symptoms  are  observed,  it  is  because  the  powder 
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has  not  been  completely  exhaoBted  by  the  ether.  We  took  a 
dog  of  ten  months  old,  and  gave  him  80  grammes  of  the  powder 
treated  by  »ther,  mixed  with  soup.  The  oesophagus  was  tied 
to  prevent  vomiting.  In  half  an  hour  the  dog  began  to  howli 
and  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  belly  seem  to  indicate  efforts 
to  vomit  From  10*30  a.m.  to  4  p.h.  the  cries  and  weakness 
continued  much  the  same  without  increasing.  The  bowels  weze 
moved  and  the  stools  were  liquid  and  very  offensive.  At  6  p.m. 
the  dog  appeared  better ;  the  throat  was  liberated ;  at  9  he  was 
much  better,  though  very  weak ;  and  the  next  morning  he  bad 
quite  recovered. 

§  XI.  JE thereat  extract  of  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves. 

August  13,  1855. — ^At  half-past  eight  we  gave  a  oommoD 
strong  dog  15  grammes  of  this  extract  in  a  little  cold  soop, 
which  he  ate  at  several  times^  and  began  to  vomit  in  about  ten 
minutes,  the  matters  vomited  being  bottle  green.  The  oeso- 
phagus was  compressed,  and  after  a  few  vain  efforts  to  vomit 
he  expired  suddenly  at  8.45.  The  throat  was  immediately 
examined,  but  no  mechanical  obstruction  bed  occurred  at  the 
larynx. 

20th  August. — ^A  strong  two  year  old  dog  was  given  three 
grammes  of  sethereal  extract  in  some  meat,  and  his  throat  was 
tied  to  prevent  vomiting,  at  10*5  a.m.  At  10*27  the  moscles 
of  the  chest  and  belly  began  to  contract  violently,  and  the 
animal  ejected  a  small  quantity  of  meat  mixed  with  mucus,  in 
spite  of  the  firm  ligature  round  the  throat  The  efforts  were 
continued,  and  the  cries  continued  and  loud.  In  his  struggles 
he  freed  his  throat  from  the  ligature  and  vomited  a  quantity  of 
mucus  and  meat  coloured  green.  After  this  he  speared  quite 
relieved  and  was  soon  much  better.  In  this  experiment  the 
poisonous  effect  was  frustrated  by  vomiting,  but  in  the  next 
we  shall  see  it  rapidly  produced  by  preserving  the  requisite 
conditions. 

24th  August,  1855. — At  10'6  a.m.  a  pointer,  ten  months  old, 
took  3  grammes  of  sthereal  extract  of  yew  in  a  ball  of  meat, 
and  the  gullet  was  tied.  At  10 '35  he  appeared  low  and  moaned. 
The  respiration  was  deep,  and  the  ribs  seem  to  be  twisted. 
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At  lO'SO  there  were  some  conTuIsions  of  the  mnsoles  of  the 
trunk  and  ahdomen,  and  death  took  place  without  straggles. 
There  was  no  autopsy. 

The  flowers  of  yew  have  been  yery  little  experimented  with 
by  the  modems,  none  of  whom  appear  to  have  verified  the 
opinions  of  ancient  authors  as  to  its  noxious  properties.  We 
have  used  the  yew  in  flower  as  well  as  not,  bat  have  remarked 
no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  resulting  irom  its 
use.  We  have  been  able  besides  to  collect,  with  great  trouble, 
about  four  decigr.  of  the  pollen  of  the  flowers,  which  we  made 
into  a  paste  with  pounded  hemp  seed,  and  gave  to  a  hen  spar- 
row, on  the  81  St  of  May,  1855.  She  devoured  it  greedily,  and 
the  next  day  was  quite  well.  We  cannot  draw  condasions 
from  one  observation,  but  it  would  seem  from  this  one  as  if  the 
pollen  had  no  poisonous  properties. 

Of  the  Berries. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  noxious  properties  of 
yew  berries.  As  yet  we  have  not  made  any  experiments  with 
them,  but  intend  to  do  so  as  soon  as  we  have  the  opportunity. 

It  is  stated  in  the  SSvue  Midicale  that  five  little  children 
ate  the  berries  which  they  gathered  under  a  yew  tree.  An  hour 
afterwards,  when  they  were  at  dinner,  one  of  them,  aged  8^ 
years,  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and  brought  up  some  yew  berries 
with  the  food  swallowed.  Oonvulsions  immediately  ensued,  and 
the  child  died  before  medical  aid  could  arrive.  The  lips  were 
purple,  and  the  pupils  very  dilated.  Two  days  after  death  the 
autopsy  was  made.  The  body  was  covered  with  purple  spots. 
The  stomach  was  lined  with  mucus,  and  its  membrane  dotted 
with  red,  and  softened.  The  pupils  had  become  contracted. 
(Related  in  Prof.  Taylor's  work  on  Poisons,  p.  789,  Tr.) 

Percy  says  that  M.  Geofirey  saw  children  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  eat  yew  berries  without  inconvenience.  They  do  the 
same  here  at  Compdigne,  he  says,  and  except  a  little  diarrhoea 
frm  over-eating,  they  cause  no  harm.  I  tasted  the  berries  my- 
self, and  found  them  to  have  an  insipid  taste,  and  to  be  very 
sticky.  I  ate  a  dozen  of  them  that  evening,  and  my  nephew 
twice  as  many.     The  next  morning  we  both  ate  a  quantity 
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tss&agf  and  experienced  nothing  worse  than  a  alight  diazrhoBa 
without  colic. 

Lobelias  asserts  that  he  has  seen  pigs  eat  the  berries  as 
freely  as  they  eat  acorns,  and  Dr.  Gerard  de  Villars  and  others 
have  stated  that  they  ate  the  berries  of  yew  without  tbe  slightest 
inconvenience.  The  chief  gardener  at  Versailles,  in  his  letter 
of  drd  May,  1865,  also  speaks  of  the  berries,  and  says  that 
numbers  of  birds  feed  on  them,  and  that  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren have  eaten  large  quantities  without  any  harm  accruing  to 
them* 

Knight  says  that  wasps  prefer  the  yew  berries  to  grapes,  and 
recommends  vineyards  to  be  planted  with  a  few  yew  trees  in 
order  to  preserve  the  grapes. 

Prof.  Groquier  made  an  experiment  with  the  berries,  which 
he  deprived  of  the  kernels,  and  boiled  240  grammes  of  the  fruit 
in  a  quart  of  water,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  pint.  The  decoc- 
tion was  given  to  a  dog,  fasting,  without  doing  him  any  harm. 

In  the  case  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  above  related.  Dr. 
Hurt  thinks  the  noxious  properties  may  reside  in  the  kernel ; 
but  Groquier's  experiment  appears  to  negative  this  opinion. 
He  gave  eight  hectogrammes  of  yew  kernels,  mixed  with  oats,  to 
a  horse,  without  any  symptoms  occurring.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  kernel  stripped  of  the  pulp  has  a  nutty  flavour,  and  is  agree- 
able and  nutritious,  but  becomes  rancid  and  unwholesome  by 
long  keeping.  Fowls  are  fattened  with  it,  and  a  very  good  oil 
can  be  obtained  by  expression. 

HaUer  says  that  Barkley  observed  the^  resin  which  exuded 
from  the  branches  of  yew  to  irritate  the  mouth  considerably. 

Harmand  relates  that  a  yew  tree  had  been  uprooted  in  his 
garden,  and  that  the  roots  had  been  cast  into  a  pond  where 
there  were  fish.  That  same  night  a  number  of  them  perished ; 
and  the  servants  who  ate  of  them  suffered  several  days  from  a 
diarrhoea,  attended  with  colic.     The  cats  refused  to  touch  them. 

Treatment  of  ceases  of  poisoning. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  yew,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  a  particular  action  on  the  functions  of 
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respiration  and  circulation,  increasing  the  activity  of  both.  It 
irritates  violently  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  and  leaves 
traces  of  inflammation  on  the  parts  it  has  touched,  thus  showing 
its  acrid  or  irritant  nature. 

The  next  class  of  effects  is  very  marked  in  the  narcotic  action 
which  it  exerts  as  soon  as  absorption  takes  place.  The  distur- 
bance of  the  nervous  centres  is  then  shown  by  a  restiess 
uneasiness,  dimness  of  sight,  dazzling  before  the  eyes,  even  in 
animals ;  slowness  of  circulation  and  respiration,  syncope,  coma, 
and  finally  instantaneous  and  complete  cessation  of  life.  The 
victims  feel  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  to  rise  no  more. 

In  the  first  period  the  stomach  must  be  emptied  as  soon  as 
possibte  by  tickling  the  throat,  or  by  some  speedy  emetic,  and 
then  bland  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  taken,  such  as  gruel, 
milk,  or  white  of  egg  in  water.  >  We  should  then  seek  to  counter- 
act the  effects  on  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  strong  coffee, 
acid  drinks  and  injections,  by  tobacco  injections>  and  afterwards 
by  proper  hygienic  and  other  treatment  to  improve  the  general 
health. 

There  exists  evidentiy  in  the  yew  an  energetic  active  principle, 
especially  in  the  leaves.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  drying,  is  soluble 
in  fether,  and  although  as  yet  unknown  to  us  in  an  isolated  form, 
is  being  diligently  sought  for  by  Mr.  Gobley,  one  of  our  able 
chemists.  When  it  shall  have  been  isolated,  we  may  more  easily 
learn  its  particular  properties,  and  the  points  ip  which  it  differs 
from  other  known  poisons.  It  will  doubUessly  be  called  taxine, 
and  we  may  yet  be  able  to  find  an  antidote  for  it. 

TherafeuticB. 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  submit  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant  to  a  proper  investigation,  we  will  not  pass  by  the 
therapeutic  properties  attributed  to  the  yew  by  other  authors. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Tiberius  Claudius  issued  an  edict  to 
inform  the  citizens  that  yew  juice  was  a  true  antidote  to  the 
bites  of  serpents. 

The  extract  has  been  recommended  in  rheumatism,  chlorotic 
cachexia,  amenorrhceas,  intermittent  fevers,  rickets,  scrofulous 
affections,  and  scurvy. 
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Harmand  thinks  he  has  known  several  cases  of  epilepsy  coied 
by  the  watery  extract.  He  states  that  he  has  cored  three  qnarbin 
fevers  by  the  powder  mixed  with  the  watery  extract. 

Oatereaa  treated  a  case  of  rheumatism  with  yew,  that  had 
been  previoosly  treated  in  vain  by  bleedings,  blisters,  pargatires, 
resolvents,  &c.,  &c.  The  patient  had  kept  his  bed  six  months, 
and  had  no  power  over  his  left  arm.  Three  grains  of  yew 
extract  per  day,  gradually  increased  to  7  grains  during  a  treat- 
ment of  40  days  enabled  the  man  to  resume  his  work.  At  first 
the  pills  caused  increased  flow  of  saliva  of  a  viscid  character. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  course  they  gently  acted  on  the  boweh 
for  a  few  days. 

Some  physicians  in  France  and  Germany  have  pointed  to  the 
distilled  water  of  the  leaves  as  possessing  contra-stimulant 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  foxglove.  Harmand  thinks  that 
the  powdered  bark  and  leaves  produce  no  sensible  effects  when 
taken  in  small  quantity,  but  in  larger  doses  the  following  e£bcts 
have  been  observed. 

1^  Nausea  followed  sometimes  by  vomiting.  2^  Diarrhoea, 
mostly  copious,  but  attended  with  tenesmus.  8^  Passing  vertigo. 
4"^  Drowsiness  for  a  few  hours.  6"  Di£Bcult  micturatioD. 
6^  Saliva  thick,  acrid,  and  salt.  7°  Clammy,  foetid  sweats  with 
considerable  itching.  8°  Numbness  and  difficulty  of  moving 
the  limbs. 

He  began  by  giving  small  doses  of  the  powder,  and  increased 
them  up  to  the  maximum  of  2  drachms  per  day.  The  watery 
or  vinous  extract  was  given  in  doses  of  12  grains  per  day. 

Percy  states  that  the  berries  are  demulcent,  pectoral,  aperient; 
and  that  he  had  a  syrup  and  a  jelly  made  from  them,  the  latter 
of  a  beautiful  flesh  colour,  transparent,  and  of  a  delicious  cool- 
ness, which  he  gave  with  success  in  obstinate  coughs  to  children 
and  adults.  He  found  it  also  useful  in  moving  the  bowels  in  a 
case  of  piles  and  habitual  constipation ;  one  spoonful  of  the 
jelly  at  bedtime  producing  a  gentle  action.  An  officer  who 
suffered  from  gravel  aud  passed  mucous  urine,  was  relieved  of 
his  trouble  after  taking  |  iv.  of  the  syrup  in  divided  doses. 

Some  Italian  physicians  having  sought  for  a  plant  possess- 
ing sedative  properties  like  those  of  digitalis,  but  of  longer  action, 
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report  that  they  found  this  dedderatam  in  the  yew  berry«  whioh 
they  think  may  be  eubstitated  with  advantage. 

Swenckfeld  has  extolled  the  bark  against  hydrophobia ;  and 
Kluncker  also  says  that  the  peasantry  of  Silesia  have  long  used 
a  decoction  of  yew  chips  in  milk  against  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 
In  Canada  they  make  a  sort  of  heer,  whioh  is  made  purgative 
by  infusing  in  it  branches  of  yew  with  the  berries  on  them. 

We  shall  now  offer  the  reader  some  observations  of  oar  own 
on  the  memoir,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  given  above. 
These  we  shall  reserve  however  for  the  next  number. 


GYMNASTICS. 
By  Db.  Chapman. 

This  journal  has  so  repeatedly  shown  its  professional  and 
scientt&c  catholicity^  that  the  permission  of  its  editors  to 
its  contributors  to  furnish  occasionally,  articles  not  strictly 
medical,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  its  habitual  readers. 
The  subject  of  gjnomastics  has  been  somewhat  thread-worn ; 
but  a  new  writer  may  restore  some  gloss  to  it^  and  make 
that  acceptable  in  a  more  agreeable  form,  which  was  simply 
wearisome  when  cumbered  with  jaw-breaking  technicalities. 

**  When  Adam  delyed  and  Eye  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

We  wont  go  back  so  far:  we  will  not  pursue  our  re- 
searches either  to  Adamites  or   pre-Adamites.      But  the 
history  of  gymnastics  is  full  of  interest ;  for  it  involves  the 
question  of  education,  than  which  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  the  rising  and  of  all  future 
generations.    Man  is  a  three-in-one  being:   he  consists  of 
body,  animal  soul  or  life,  including  the  instinct  of  infancy 
and  reasoning  faculties  of  afler  life,  and  spirit     True  educa- 
tion consists  in  the  harmonious  development  of  this  three- 
in-one  being.     The  physical  training  of  the  child  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  consequence.     The  definition  of  health 
among  the  ancients  was  mens  sana  in  corpare  sano-^B.  sound 
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mind  in  a  healtiij  frame.  Christians  add  to  it  religious 
culture^  which  should  be  the  ground-work  of  true  soundness 
of  mind.  It  is  obvious  that  education  should  begin  with 
the  beginning ;  and  that  due  attention  to  the  physical  health 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Exercises,  systematized  according 
to  a  ripe  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  most 
beneficial  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  various  physi- 
cal forces  that  constitute  the  life  of  a  child,  that  should  grow 
up  to  the  adult  man  or  woman.  The  ancients  were  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  sort  of  training. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  strip  themselves  of  all 
their  dress,  or  the  greater  pavt  of  it,  according  to  the  exer- 
cises they  went  through;  hence  the  word  gymnastic,  to 
signify  their  being  *'  naked  "  at  the  time.  Hie  schools  for 
their  boys,  and  those  for  their  girls,  were  thence  called 
gymnasia,  which  shews  that  they  looked  on*; the  physical 
training  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  .tru6  education,  and 
so  it  is.  They  made  the  education  of  their  children  of  both 
sexes  an  affair  of  the  state;  it  was  done  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. In  this  way  the  Greek  became  the  type  of  the  human 
race  in  its  best  characteristics.  In  form  diey  were  all  but 
perfect;  in  courage  unequalled;  they  excelled  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;  in  polite  literature,  in  poetry  and  history, 
they  are  still  our  masters.  Their  theory  of  education,  and 
the  practical  results  of  it,  were  better  than  ours  at  this  day. 
In  very  truth  true  education  is  little  understood  among  us. 
The  Greeks* were  right;  we  are  wrong;  and  that  too  with 
the  infinite  advantage  on  our  side  of  Christianity  instead  of 
their  polytheism:  though  even  that  is  misunderstood,  for 
the  educated  Greeks,  in  their  fine  appreciation  of  nature, 
symbolised  natural  forces  and  powers.  The  vulgar  wor- 
shipped the  glorious  forms  presented  to  them  by  their 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  initiated  worshipped  Grod  in 
the  manifestations  of  His  goodness  in  His  visible  creation. 
They  made  the  most  of  their  materials.  Their  glorious 
language  remains  to  us  in  its  imperishable  beauty — ^a  lan- 
guage worthy  of  demigods.  There  is  no  such  now  spoken  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  superior  to  it.    In  an 
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in£erior,  but  still  claasical,  form  it  is  the  language  of  the 
EyangeliatB  andthe  Apofitles.  ibid  what  toligiie  of  men 
could  better^  or  so  welL,  express  '^the  height  of  that  great 
aignment^''  which  is  enforced  in  the  New  Testament? 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  those  sage  Greeks  educated  their 
women  as  carefully  as  their  men.  Our  own  sage,  Hahne- 
mami,  has  remarked  that ''  with  the  feebleness  of  the  mother 
begins  the  feebleness  of  the  man."  Thence  the  necessity  for 
the  proper  physical  training  of  girls  as  well  as  of  boys.  There 
never  liyed  a  great  man,  in  whatever  department  or  pursuit 
of  life,  who  had  not  a  noble  mother,  of  excellent  physical, 
moral  and  mental  health.  Search  history,  and  prove  the 
contrary  if  you  can.  So  the  Greeks  were  right  in  having 
their  gymnana  for  girls  as  well  as  those  iot  the  boys. 

The  Argonoutic  heroes,  Hercules,  the  .Sacidee,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Orpheus,  Theseus — and  who  in  recounting  these 
worthies  fsils  to  remember  their  poets,  Theocritus,  Euri- 
pides, ApoUonius  of  Bhodes,  and  our  own  Chaucer,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Dryden — were  in  this  fashion  trained  and  pre- 
pared for  their  great  exploits.  In  this  way  were  educated 
those  immortalised  in  the  drama  of  iBschylus,  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes."  In  this  way  were  brought  up  the  wor- 
thies who  fought  the  battle  of  Greece  against  Troy — ^to 
which  event  we  are  indebted  for  the  two  epics  of  Homer, 
and  that  of  Virgil.  All  the  Dii  Minares,  the  saints  of  the 
Greek  Calendar,  were  thus  prepared  for  those  achievements 
which  obtained  for  them  their  canonisation. 

Gymnastic  feats  are  recorded  in  Homer,  and  are  described, 
in  his  splendid  verse,  in  the  Iliad.  Bodily  exercises,  de- 
vised for  the  development  of  the  human  firame,  were  prac- 
tised in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  thus  physical  training 
partook  of  a  religious  character. 

Plato  informs  us  in  the  third  book  of  his  ''  Bepublic,"  that 
gynmastics  were  made,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, a  part  of  hygienic  medicine  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
ill-effects  of  luxury.  They  were  reduced  into  a  regtdar 
system,'  and  pursued  under  the  supervision  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.     There  was,  no  doubt,  a  compulsory 
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rate  for  the  educadoQ  of  the  Atheniaiu,  though  it  has  been 
lately  decided  by  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  should 
be  no  compulsory  rate  for  the  education  of  Englishmen.  If 
the  law  hangs  men^  and  otherwise  punishes  them  for  Grime, 
it  should  provide  for  the  lieges  that  kind  of  education  which 
is  a  preservative  firom  crime. 

M  The  immortel  gods  have  before  virtue  placed 
The  sweat  of  laboor,  and  the  road  is  long 
And  steep,  that  to  it  leads.    At  fint  'tis  loogh ; 
But  when  yon  reach  the  top,  'tis  easy  all, 
Although  it  was  all  difficult  before." 

Such  is  all  true  education.  We  dont  provide  it,  but  for  the 
want  of  it  there  is  an  ample  provision  of  gallows,  and  hulks, 
and  tread-nulls,  and  penal  settlements,  and  penitentiaries. 

In  the  book  that  has  been  referred  to,  Plato  states  that 
the  youth  of  his  model  republic  should  be  accurately  trained 
in  gymnastics  from  infimcy  onward  through  life.  What 
music,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  is  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  is  to  the  inner 
man,  gymnastics  is  to  the  frame-work  that  encloses  his  mind 
and  spirit;  in  other  words,  he  argues  that  true  education 
consists  in  the  concurrent  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
body,  the  due  harmony  and  proportion  of  each  being  at- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Attic  word  for  gentleman 
exactly  expresses  this  harmony — HdXtnufyabog. 

In  his  book  of  ''Laws,"  Plato  informs  us  that  the  first 
gymtMsia  were  built  by  the  primitive  Lacedsmonians;  and 
in  the  Epithalamium  of  Theocritus  is  preserved  the  fact  that 
their  girls  were  trained  like  their  boys  in  respect  of  exercises. 

Where  flows  Enrotaa  in  his  pleasant  place, 
Thrice  eighty  virgins  we  purmed  the  race, 
Like  men,  anointed  with  the  glistering  oil, 
A  hloom  of  maiden  hods — Lore's  blushing  spoiL 

Soon  after  the  Athenians  instituted  gymnasiaf  and  had  three 
near  to  the  city.  One,  the  Academia,  whence  our  English 
academy i  celebrated  for  its  walks,  where  Plato  instructed 
his  disciples  in  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  enriched  by 
his  own  exquisite  language ;  another,  the  Lyceum,  another 
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name  engrafted  on  our  language  to  express  a  place  for  obtain- 
ing knowledge,  in  which  Aristotle  held  forth  to  his  pupils ; 
and  a  third,  Cynosarges,  frequented  only  by  the  lowest 
class. 

The  Bomans,  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  imita- 
tors of  the  Greeks,  erected  theirs  on  a  grander  scale. 

The  exercises  practised  in  these  gymnasia  were  of  divers 
kinds. 

Dancing — ^in  which  a  very  great  rariety  of  movements, 
rhythmical  and  harmonious,  was  introduced.  In  this  branch 
of  gynmastics  is  to  be  found  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
ancients  to  the  methodised  system  of  ling. 

Racing f  leaping j  torestUng,  boxing,  hurling,  and  quoits, 
were  their  chief  exercises.  Hiding,  driving,  swinging,  rope 
cUmbing,  swimming,  and  other  different  exerciBOs  for  the 
development  of  the  body,  were  also  regularly  taught. 

The  use  of  baths  formed  also  an  essential  part  of  their 
physical  training;  hence  many  of  the  gymnasia  of  the 
Somans  were  called  themue.  We  keep  the  word  in  '^  thermal 
springs.''  These  baths  were  invariably  employed  after  their 
exercises.  They  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Russian  bath  not 
unfirequently,  going  first  into  the  hot  bath,  and  then  plung- 
ing into  cold  water.  This  hint  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
practise  the  water-treatment.  Ling's  exercises  first,  then  a 
hot  or  tepid  bath,  then  a  plunge  into  a  cold  one. 

Another  practice  of  the  ancients,  that  of  inunctions  might 
be>re-introduced  with  great  advantage.  It  is  recorded  as  a 
fact  that  oil-carriei^s  and  water-carriers  were  the  classes  in 
the  East  who  most  generally  escaped  the  plague;  the  one 
being  saturated  with  oil,  and  the  other  kept  wet  with  water, 
from  their  way  of  carrying  oil  or  water. 

So  much  was  this  system  of  exercises  considered  to  be 
hygienic,  that  a  particular  superintendent,  the  gymnastes, 
skflled  in  medicine,  was  appointed  to  prescribe  the  kind  and 
amount  of  exercises  each  person  was  to  take,  and  he  had 
assistants  to  dispense,  according  to  Galen,  the  means  the 
gymnast  prescribed.  This  looks  as  if  some  of  the  exercises 
were  of  the  kind  now  called  passive,  in  which  the  individual 
under  treatment  is  acted  on  by  another. 
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The  ancients  not  only  employed  a  methodized  system  o{ 
exercises  for  the  harmonioas  development  of  mind  and  body, 
for  training  the  children  of  the  state/  but  th^y  also  applied 
it  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  considered  this  system  of  exerdses  to 
be  indispensable  in  erery  well-ordered  commonwealth:  and 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  developing  mind  and  body  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  most  important  that  such  a 
system  should  be  again  made  an  essential  part  of  education, 
and  be  again  placed  in  the  circle  of  hygienic  therapeutics. 

Hippocrates  claimed  for  himself  the  credit  of  systematising 
exercises :  and  observed  that  ^'  Exerdse  gives  strength  and 
firmness  to  the  body  and  vigour  to  the  mind."  Besides  the 
gymnast  already  mentioned,  there  was  also  a  class  of  physi- 
cians among  the  Grreeks  called  iatrcleiptic^  from  their  maldng 
use  of  £riction0  and  inunctions  for  the  purpose  of  curing. 

Celsus  records  the  application  of  exercises,  of  active  and 
passive  movements,  for  the  treatment  of  various  disorders; 
and  gives  some  general  descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  friction 
used  in  different  circumstances  of  health  or  disease.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  principle  of  using  derivative  movements 
was  well  understood.  Thus  he  %Kf% — "  When  one  part  is  in 
pain  a  different  one  is  to  be  rubbed ;  and  when  we  wish  to 
make  a  derivation  from  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the 
body,  we  rub  the  extremities,"  He  indicates  some  of  the 
disorders  and  diseases  for  the  cture  of  which  active  and 
passive  movements  were  applied ;  for  instance,  fonctimal 
disorders  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  digestive  tube, 
palsy,  neuralgic  affections,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Gralen  paid  great  attention  to  different  kinds  of  move- 
ments and  frictions  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  He  recom- 
mended a  system  of  exercises  which  occupied  at  once  both 
body  and  mind;  and  insisted  on  such  a  method  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  therapeutics.  One  of  his  remarks  is  worthy  of 
attention* — ^^'If  the  lower  extremities  are  kept  warm  by 
action,  there  is  produced  a  free  circulation  over  the  whole 
body.''  To  have  ''  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,"  is  the 
rule  of  normal  health. 

During  the  '^  dark  ages,"  as  they  have  been  emphatically 
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called^  when  the  light  of  civilization  was  all  but  extinguished^ 
and  only  a  few  sparks  of  celestial  fire  were  pneserred  in  the 
ashes  of  the  past^  while  barbarism  was  rampant^  and  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  brute  force  repressed  all  struggles  for  a 
better  state  of  things^  the  art  of  gymnastic  therapeutics  was 
lost,  nor  was  it  reviyed  on  the  revival  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  though  the  dawn  of  civilization  again  came  from  the 
glorious  scenes  of  its  former  resplendence. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  BoreUi  and  others 
introduced  the  *^ iatr<Mnechanie^*  doctrine,  which  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.  Some  worthy  names  of  the  medical  rdil  adopted  and 
enforced  this  doctrine;  and  some  excellent  physiologists 
have  since  come  into  their  yiew>  and  by-and-bye  physicians 
may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  study  the  science  of 
iatro-mechanics,  and  to  apply  it  practically  for  the  benefit  of 
their  patients. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  pub- 
lished in  London  a  book  of  rare  value^  '^  Medicina  Gymnas- 
tica  ;  or.  Every  Man  his  own  Physician,"  by  Fuller.  In 
the  ninth  edition,  published  in  1777,  a  series  of  movements 
is  proposed,  which  were  said  to  conduce  much  to  an  easy 
respiration,  to  prevent  asthma,  to  promote  perspiration,  and 
general  health.  Fuller  recommended,  in  the  first  instance, 
equitation  chiefly.  *^  Cdld-affiision  "  Currie  was  in  this  way 
cured  in  early  manhood,  of  phthisiB;  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  was  in  this  way  cured,  also  in  his  early  manhood,  of 
agrypnia,  a  painfrd  and  distressing  want  of  sleep,  which 
continued  for  nearly  a  year.  The  case  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  is  worth  recording.  He  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  for 
his  last  medical  session.  He  was  a  clinical  clerk  at  the  In- 
firmary; and  was  an  active  president  of  the  Boyal  Physical 
Society;  and  he  had  to  prepare  for  his  examination,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  a  pupil  of  excellent  Fletcher.  He 
was  lodging  in  that  unamiable  street  known  as  ''  College 
Street."  During  an  intensely  cold  night,  he  was  summoned 
from  his  bed  by  his  landlady  to  see  the  maid  of  all  work, 
who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  He  saw  her  in  the  homely 
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kitchen  of  the  second  flat.  He  had  been  residing  for  some 
timej  before  the  commencement  of  that  winter  session  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital;  and  his 
practised  ear  at  once  discovered,  from  her  peculiar  cry,  that 
sonsie  Effie,  supposed  to  be  a  yirgin  by  the  old  spinster 
landlady,  was  about  to  be  a  mother  though  she  was  not  a 
wife.  He  blurted  out  his  conviction ;  Effie  stoutly  denied 
it,  and  her  mistress  was  scandalized :  **  Hout !  mon,  are  ye 
no  ashamed  o'  yersel ;  Effie  is  a  veertuous  lassie."  ''  Well," 
quod  the  inceptive  doctor,  "  if  she  is  not  going  to  have  a 
bairn,  she  has  inflammation  of  the  bowels — so  I  will  bleed 
her."  In  those  days,  litde  recked  he  of  bloodletting  or 
heroic  practice,  so  he  bled  her  largely;  thinking  as  it  was 
probably  a  first  labour,  it  would  bring  it  to  pass  sooner. 
Unhappy  victim  he !  it  came  to  pass  sooner  than  he  calcu' 
lated  on.  He  had  only  been  an  hour  in  his  roost,  when  the 
poor  landlady  came  to  him, ''  Oh  sir,  it  is  ower  true,  Effie  is 
in  the  thraw ;  come  awa  I  "  In  a  loose  dressing  gown  and  a 
pair  of  drawers,  he  at  once  went  to  the  poor  thing.  She 
was.  in  a  closet  let  into  the  wall,  midships,  that  is,  in  the 
mid^passage  of  the  house ;  and  there  he  was  with  her  three 
hours.  She  had  her  bairn,  and  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  exposure  in  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  mid-passage  of 
that  villainous  flat,  a  severe  attack  of  meningitis.  He  was 
in  those  days  a  hard  student,  his  brain  had  been  taxed  to 
the  full,  by  reading,  and  lectures,  and  hospital  practice,  for 
he  had  to  prepare  the  notes  for  the  clinical  lectures,  besides 
his  other  kinds  of  necessary  work.  Inability  to  read,  or 
sleep,  or  think;  a  quick  wiry  pulse,  headache,  and  other 
such  symptoms,  took  the  pluck  out  of  him — at  that  time  he 
had  more  than  enough  of  it  He  went  to  his  masters  at  the 
Infirmary,  to  the  dons  of  the  University — ^they  all  scouted 
the  idea  of  there  being  inflammation  of  die  brain.  '^  Tea 
have  worked  too  hard,  live  generously;  shut  up  your  books, 
drink  wine,  and  work  no  more  for  the  present."  In  the 
sense  of  reading,  he  could  work  no  more;  but  he  had 
himself  bled  once  and  again.  He  was  not  plucked ;  and  at 
the  close  of  that  year  he  went  to  British  Guiana,  six  degrees 
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firom  the  Equator.  For  twelve  months  he  did  not  Bleep 
more  than  two  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  sometimes  not 
more  than  one  hour;  sometimes  not  at  all.  After  trying  every- 
thing he  could  think  of^  he  bethought  him  of  horse-exercise^ 
and  pursued  it  steadily^  riding  for  very  many  hours  every 
day^  and  gradually  his  sleep  returned  to  him;  and  from  that 
time  to  this  he  has  slept  ^*  like  a  top." 

The  case  of  Currie  is  given  in  Darwin's  '^Zoonomia." 
John  Wesley  also  cured  himself,  of  phthisis  in  the  first 
stage,  by  riding. 

Tissot  wrote  a  book  on  medical  gymnastics.  John  Hunter 
approved  of  Pugh's  special  muscular  movements  for  con- 
tractions of  joints,  paralytic  weakness,  and  other  affections. 
Mr.  Pughjs  book  on  the  science  of  muscular  action  was 
published  in  1794. 

The  celebrated  surgeon  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other 
eminent  surgeons,  was  known  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
his  application  of  friction  to  lameness  or  imperfections  of 
motion,  arising  from  stiff  or  diseased  joints.  An  account  of 
his  treatment  was  published  by  Mr.  Cleoburey.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor was  undoubtedly  successfril  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  book,  in  1819, 
illustrative  of  the  beneficial  action  of  compression  and  per- 
cussion in  the  cure  of  gout  and  debility  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  prolonging  health  and  promoting  longevity.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Gower  published  in  London,  **  Auxiliaries  to 
Medicine,"  in  which  he  describes  an  instrument,  ^epulsaior, 
for  the  percussion  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  He  says : 
'^It  has  been  an  established  practice,  traceable  from  a  period 
ais  ancient  as  that  of  Hippocrates,  to  give  aid  to  such  parts 
of  the  human  body  as  are  enfeebled,  or  under  suffering, 
by  tnechanicaUy  propelling  the  languid  circulation  of  the 
Jluidsr 

Every  one  knows  the  beneficial  effects  of  shampooing  and 
rubbing.  The  Brighton  rubber,  Mr.  Harrop,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh one,  Mr.  Beveridge,  have  with  their  manipidations 
and  rubbings,  been  successful  in  a  number  of  cases. 
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llie  writer  of  this  paper  has  lately  seen  a  case  of  porrigo 
decalvans,  in  which  all  the  hair  had  perished  and  there  was 
complete  baldness,  in  which  a  complete  cure  was  chiefly 
effected  by  gentle  manipulations  and  kneading"  of  the  scalp. 
The  patient,  a  girl  of  seven  years  of  age,  took  at  the  same 
time  preparations  of  Baryta,  by  his  direction,  in  homoeopathic 
doses ;  but  the  cure  was  effected  in  a  few  months,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  attribute  it  more  to  the  mechanical  than  to  &e 
medical  treatment.  Hie  hand  only  was  used,  and  no  exter- 
nal medicinal  application  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  and 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  has  shown  the  trans- 
mission of  external  action  to  internal  oi^ans^  and  th^ce  the 
efficacy  of  the  movement  cure  in  many  varieties />f  affection 
of  the  nervous  system.  A  writer  in  '^  Household  Words" 
has  laid  hold  of  the -absurdities  of  a  barbarous  terminologji 
and  polyphonous  technicalities,  to  throw  ridicule  on  a  scien- 
tific system  of  methodised  exercises;  but  the  &cts  remain. 

The  part  that  manual  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  has  in 
the  specific  movements  of  Ling,  will  be  conddered  on  a 
future  occasion.  This  kind  of  magnetism,  according  to  ling 
himself,  is  a  dynamic  agent,  through  an  external  meehanioal 
vehicle. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  mechanical  applications,  move- 
ments, and  diversified  exercises,  formed  an  essential  part  of 
ancient  therapeutics.  During  the  dark  ages  this  method 
Was  lost;  but  Ling,  the  Swede,  has  supplied  to  practical 
therapeutics  the  curative  application  of  the  physiological 
principles  of  the  iatro-mechanical  school,  and  has  restored 
the  gap  that  had  been  made  in  the  heeling  art* 

Gymnastic  exercises,  regulated  according  to  the  praent 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  former  an  exact 
science,  abd  the  latter  advancing  to  exactness  though  it  can 
never  entirely  reach  it,  ought  to  be  re-instituted  as  a  pait  of 
rational  education,  to  insure  a  robust  habit  of  body,  and 
through  it,  a  vigorous  development  of  the  meaital  faculties; 
and  they  should  be  restored  as  an  essential  part  of  thera- 
peutics, for  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  in  connesdan  widi 
true  medical  treatment,  that  is,  homoeopathy. 
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In  respect  of  education,  all  thinkers  and  observers  know 
the  influence  the  mind  and  body  exercise  on  each  other, 
how  interdependent  they  are,  the  one  on*  the  other ;  and 
therefore  the  due  development  of  the  physical  powers  exer- 
cises an  immense  influence  on  the  due  development  of  the 
BaiacL  If,  then,  exercises  should  be  a  part  of  education, 
they  should  be  applied  according  to  a  system  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
The  principle  on  which  they  act  is  obvious.  They  stimulate 
equally  to  healthy  action  all  the  parts  of  the  body;  the 
drculatkm  is  made  free  and  vigorous ;  and  all  the  functions 
are  performed  with  proper  activity ;  the  normal  health  is 
maintained;  and  the  material  for  a  healthy  longevity  is 
folly  supplied.  Such  exerdses  are  especially  called  for  in 
the  education  of  girls,  who  should  not  be  wasp-dxaped  and 
indolent,  with  tender  or  twisted  spines,  but  should  be  able 
to  run  raoes,  and  "  hold  their  own  "  in  the  course  of  life. 
No  educatiQD  is  otherwise  than  excessively  feulty,  whereby 
physical  vigour  is  not  maintained  or  obtained.  Sir  John 
Forbes  has  mentioned  a  school  that  came  under  his  own 
oibservBtion,  in  which  '^  there  was  not  one  girl  who  had  been 
there  two  years  that  was  not  more  or  less  crooked."  He 
adds :  ^*  Scarcely  a  single  girl  that  has  been  at  a  boarding 
school  for  twjo  or  three  years  returns  home  with  unimpaired 
hedth.**  This  is  not  the  sort  of  stuff  out  of  which  the 
ImniaTi  £unily  should  be  replenished.  Let  your  girls  and 
yonr  women  be  healthy,  and  you  wiU  have  a  healthy  race  of 
men*  The  vast  increase  of  cases  of ''  spinal  irritation,"  and 
of  uterine  disorders,  which  has  led  to  the  monstrous  ioiqtdty 
of  the  9p6c^tor$,  shews  the  necessity  of  applying  a  better 
system  to  the  education  of  girls.  The  ''  forcing  system,"  of 
education  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced ; 
and  in  the  ease  of  girls  it  is  worse,  iox  they  have  not  the 
exesdnes  of  boys  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  a  too  seden- 
tary life.  Youth  should  be  the  period  of  the  exuberance  of 
young  life — observing  and  yet  frolicsome — ^headth-getting, 
and  grace-obtaining,  and  strength-winning.  Whereas  girPs 
youth  is  imprisoned  in  buckram,  set  fast  in  stays,  straight* 

S  o  S 
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laced  and  sour-yisaged.  This  is  altogether  wrong;  let 
nature,  and  their  nature,  have  free  play,  and  let  them  haye 
all  the  enjoyments,  recreations,  and  exercises  that  are  suitable 
to  their  period  of  life  and  are  consistent  with  virtue  and 
modesty.  The  free  and  unrestrained  play  of  limb  is  one  of  the 
very  best  things  in  this  world  for  the  young  and  the  adoles- 
cent. Take  their  feet  out  of  the  stocks,  and  their  hands  oat 
of  the  gyres,  and  their  waists  out  of  the  prisons  in  which 
your  false  method  of  education  has  placed  them,  and  your 
daughters  will  grow  up  in  health,  and  strength,  and  beauty, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  will  have  a  healthy  infancy  and 
childhood :  and*so  the  human  stock  will  be  improved,  gene- 
ration after  generation. 

Peter  Henry  Ling,  the  restorer  of  mechanical  therspeutiesi 
and  the  formative  idtro-mechanio,  whose  methodized  syBtem 
of  exercises,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  henceforth  form  a  part  of 
medical  education,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  November  1766. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  Srd  of  May,  1839. 

He  invented  a  system  of  therapeutic  movements  in  tho- 
rough accordance  with  the  laws  of  motion.  He  contended 
that  mechanical  agency  should  be  employed  therapeutically, 
as  it  is  an  established  fact  that  ''the  living  fibre  equally  re- 
acts for  mechanic  as  for  chemical  or  galvanic  excitation.'' 
He  observed  that  certain  movements  occasioned  giddiness, 
others  caused  vomiting,  others  increased  the  animal  heat 
even  to  a  high  degree  of  perspiration ;  others,  again,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  cold.  Some  quickened  the  pulse, 
others  made  it  slower.  He  summed  up  the  results  of  his 
experiments  on  the  motory  phenomena  of  the  human  organ* 
ism  in  this  formula:  ''To  render  any  movement  de&iite 
and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must 
pass,  are  to  be  clearly  and  severally  determined,  as  weQ  as 
the  velocity  and  rhythm  of  the  motory  act  itsel£** 

In  a  scheme  so  comprehensive  as  his,  the  methodised 
exercises  may  be  applied  to  educational,  therapeutical,  mili- 
tary, and  sesthetic  purposes.  Not  only  the  whole  body,  but 
any  molecule  of  the  whole  body  may  be  acted  on,  according 
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to  him.  The  intensity  of  the  application  of  motive  power 
may  yary  from  the  slightest  to  a  very  great  amount  of  force. 
In  1818^  a  Central  Institution  for  the  practice  of  his  sys- 
tem, was  established  at  Stockholm.  How  devoted  he  was  to 
it  appears  from  the  touching  utterances  he  made  on  his 
death-bed.  ^*  Often  misunderstood,  and  often  without 
means,  for  thirty-five  years  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  a 
subject  without  any  hope  of  immediate  or  ultimate  reward. 
The  King  and  Diet  have  assisted  me  in  my  struggles  from 
time  to  time,  but  my  health  -was  unfortunately  sacrificed 
before  the  hand  of  encourac^ement  was  held  out,  and  even 
nowl  We  only  a  few  ass^tants  to  aid  me  in  carrying  out 
my  original  idea.  Death  is  about  to  put  an  end  to  all  my 
activity,  and  what  I  have  done  may  vanish  like  a  bubble, 
should  the  King  and  Diet  refuse  to  listen  to  my  dying  re- 
quest, and  deny  their  support  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Institution,  according  to  the  scheme  I  have  laid  down.  Out 
of  nearly  a  hundred  pupils  I  have  endeavoured  to  educate 
as  gymnasiarchs,  there  are  only  two  who  are  able  to  carry  out 
my  true  scientific  idea,  and  these  two  in  delicate  health. 
Should  tbey  depart  before  others  are  educated  in  their  place, 
the  real  object  of  the  Institution  will  be  lost." 

These  two  happily  stirvive.  Professor  Branting,  who  fills 
his  place  at  Stockholm,  and  Professor  Georgii,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  resident  in  London.  Dr.  liedbeck,  the  ex- 
cellent homoepathist  of  Stockholm,  is  Ling's  son-in-law,  and 
one  of  his  staunch  champions  and  followers. 

ling  left  behind  him  no  complete  digest  of  his  system  of 
mechanical  therapeutics,  but  a  manual — an  edition  of  which, 
to  be  enriched  with  his  own  notes,  so  as  to  form  an  '^  Orga- 
non  of  Gymnastics,''  Professor  Georgii  has  promised  us. 

Our  breath  is  in  our  nostrils,  why  has  he  not  fulfilled  his 
promise?  Only  he,  or  Branting,  could  do  it  worthily. 
Professor  Georgii  is  a  consummate  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
gist, and  was  for  a  long  time  Lecturer  on  Physiological 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Central  Institution  for  Gymnastics  at 
Stockholm,  and  he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
study  of  pathology  at  the  schools  and  hospitals  of  Vienna 
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and  Faris^  and  received  from  the  king  of  Swedeil  the  '*  bie- 
v£t  de  professeur."  He  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  art ;  and 
it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
found  a  pedagogic  establishment— so  that  from  him  our 
young  physicians  and  surgeons  might  learn  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Ling.  No  one  else>  out  of  Stockhohn^  for 
Branting  is  there,  has  either  the  science  or  practical  skill  to 
teach  others  effectively.  It  is  fitting  that  those  designated 
by  ling  should  be  the  teachers  of  his  mechanical  thera- 
peutics. 

Some  of  Ling's  physiological  and  therapeutic  views  are 
included  in  the  following  sentences : — 

'^  The  vital  phenomena  may  be  arranged  in  three  principal 
or  fundamental  orders :  1st  Dynamical  phenomena,  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind,  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  2nd. 
Chemical  phenomena,  assimilation,  sanguification,  secretion, 
nutrition,  &c.  Srd.  Mechanical  phenomena,  voluntary  and 
organic;  respiration,  mastication,  deglutition,  circulation,  &c. 

''  The  union  and  harmony  of  these  three  orders  of  phe- 
nomena characterize  a  perfect  organization,  and  every  vital 
act  is  accomplished  under  their  combined  influence. 

'^  The  different  share  these  phenomena  take  in  a  certain 
vital  act,  gives  it  its  peculiar  character.  If  any  derangement 
occurs  in  any  of  these  phenomena,  the  restdt  is  always  a 
disturbance  of  the  vital  functions,  which  we  call  disease. 

'^  The  state  of  health  depends,  accordingly,  on  the  equi- 
librium and  harmony  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  fimc- 
tions  of  those  tissues  or  organs  in  which  these  three  orders 
of  phenomena  occur. 

''  When  this  harmony  is  deranged,  in  order  to  re-establish 
it,  we  should  endeavour  to  increase  the  vital  activity  of 
those  organs  whose  functions  have  a  relation  to  that  order  of 
phenomena  whose  manifestation  is  decreased  or  weakened." 

In  accordance  with  these  views  he  includes,  among  thera* 
peutic  means,  three  different  kinds  of  influences  on  the 
human  organism.  1st.  Chemical  agencies — 2nd.  Physical 
and  mechanical  agencies — Srd.  Dynamical  agencies.  And 
he  observes  that  *^  the  physician  has  accordingly  to  regulate, 
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not  only  the  medicine  and  fi>od  requisite  for  the  sick ;  but 
alfio  exercise,  position  during  resting^  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  irritable  mind  is  to  be  calmed.  Due  attention  to 
all  these  matters  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  rational  treat- 
ment of  disease  ■" 

Professor  Georgii  thus  comments  on  this  asdomatic  state- 
ment of  his  master.  ''  In  admitting  these  three  principal 
varieties  of  vital  acts,  and,  as  a  consequence,  so  many  cor- 
respondiog  modes  of  physiologically  affecting  the  organism^ 
each  of  which  is  in  its  sphere  of  equal  importance,  we  con- 
sider the  therapeutical  system  incomplete  in  which  all  these 
powers  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Another  question 
not  less  important  is  the  establishing  of  a  law  for  the  thera- 
peutical application  of  these  three  powers.  The  living 
organism  can  no  more  be  considered  merely  as  a  chemical 
retort,  in  which  we  are  able  to  produce  at  pleasure  the  same 
phenomena  as  in  a  laboratory,  than  it  can  be  held  to  be  a 
mechanical  production,  on  which  we  are  allowed  by  mecha- 
nical pressure  to  efface  an  elevaticm  on  the  surface  or  alter 
its  form,  as  we  would  straighten  a  pliant  but  crooked  stick. 
K  the  re-active  phenomena  of  life  are  not  tak^  into  due 
consideration,  the  treatment  must  fail,  the  result  be  injurious. 
"  A  course  *'  of  mercuyy,  or  of  iodine,  or  of  any  other  poten- 
tial drug  is,  accordingly,  within  the  ch^mic^al  sphere,  as 
much  opposed  to  the  laws  of  reaction^  as  is  an  pithojpcedic 
treatment  continued  &r  years,  within  the  mechanical  sphere. 
The  law  of  reaction  is  a  law  of  nature.  According  to  its 
principles  the  oj;ganism  creates  new  powers  where  they  are 
demanded.  Not  only  the  educability  of  man  in  moral  and 
hiteUectual,  as  well  as  in  physical  respects,  depends  on  this 
law,  but  the  same  principle  prevails  also  in  the  pathological 
state  of  the  body,  and  must  accordingly  be  taken  iatp  oon- 
sideration  in  therapeutics.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  physi- 
cal powers  of  the  organism  are  increased  by  corporeal  exer- 
cises just  because  the  reproductive  powers  of  that  organism 
are  compelled  to  increased  activity  in  consequence  of  the 
consumption  of  power  that  takes  place  from  every  physical 
effort.     The  self«-sustaining  power  of  life,  the  vis  medicatrix 
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hatura,  depends  on  these  principles.  Exercise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  re-active  powers  of  the  body  is  strengthening, 
and  promotes  sleep,  appetite,  and  tranqnilHty  of  mind ;  when 
it  is  in  disproportion  to  these  re-active  powers,  its  excess 
produces  fatigue,  restlessness,  heat,  pain,  sleeplessness; 
carried  to  extreme  excess,  alteration  of  the  blood  is  pro- 
duced, and  even  death  may  be  the  consequence/' 

The  movement-cure,  or  bio-mechanical  therapeutics,  con- 
sists of  a  methodical  application  of  well-defined  and  appro- 
priate rhjrthmical  movements  to  the  human  body.  This 
method,  being  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  differs  entirely  £rom  every  kind  of  ordinary 
gymnastics. 

It  was  first  practised  in  England  by  Messrs.  Ehrenhoff 
and  De  Betou.  The  former  is  now  settled  at  Liverpool ;  the 
latter  is  dead,  and  Dr.  Blundell  is  his  successor  in  the  city. 
Professor  Georgii  came  to  England  in  1848.  Dr.  Roth  was 
for  some  months  his  pupil,  and  has  been  for  some  years 
engaged  in  this  mode  of  practice.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  all  other  persons  in  this  country  who  profess  to  make 
use  of  the  Swedish  exercises  for  curative  purposes,  are  mere 
pretenders.  ' 

The  movement-cure  may  be  used  in  suitable  cases  as  a 
non-medical  tonic;  and  is  capable  of  increasing  the  vital 
and  nervous  power,  either  locally  or  generally;  it  is  also 
useful  in  cases  of  congestion  or  unequal  circulation,  by  its 
derivative  processes,  whereby  the  equilibrium  and  harmony 
of  the  system  may  be  restored.  It  is  very  useful  in  cases  of 
chronic  weakness  of  the  limbs  or  joints.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  homoeopathic  treatment. 

The  movements  employed  are  of  two  classes  —active  move- 
ments, by  which  the  patient  puts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gymnast,  the  levers  of  the  human  frame-work  into  an  uni- 
form regulated  action:  sni  passive  movements,  which  are 
made  independently  of  the  will  of  the  patient. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  of  signal  advantage  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  phthisis;  in  the  first  stage  of 
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consamption ;  for  chronic  bronchitiB  and  for  asthma.  It  is 
yery  useful  in  spinal  affections^  for  curyatores  and  tendency 
thereto ;  and  also  in  functional  disorders  of  the  hearty  and  of 
other  important  organs.  Its  usefiilness  in  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs  makes  it  of  peculiar  value  in  this  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  so  subject  to  such  affections. 
Its  curatiye  power  in  such  cases  has  been  abundantly 
proved  at  the  institution  of  Stockholm. 

The  writer  has  found  it  of  use  in  such  cases,  as  well  as 
in  chronic  congestions  of  different  kinds,  for  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, and  for  many  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
has  used  it  with  advwtage  for  some  of  his  own  children ; 
one  of  them  has  been  under  the  treatment  during  six  years. 

He  is  satisfied  that  if  it  was  introduced  into  the  nursery 
and  into  schools,  it  would  so  improve  the  jconstitutional 
power  of  the  children  and  youth  submitted  to  it,  that  their 
af^-life  would  be  healthier  and  much  prolonged. 

This  method  of  practice  must  not  be  judged  partially,  but 
in  its  entirety.  ^'Though  each  subdivision  of  the  science," 
says  Professor  Georgii,  ''  is  complete  in  itself,  it  is  maimed 
and  defective  when  regarded  without  reference  to  the  whole, 
line's  conception  of  a  gymnasiarch  was  not  merely  that  of 
af^^dng  master,  one  emed  in  the  intricacies  of  driU  and 
posture,  nor  that  of  a  pathologist  only,  adroit  in  all  the 
varieties  of  rubbings,  shampooings,  and  such  like  manipula- 
tions, nor  yet  of  a  mere  orchestric  artist,  though  he  should 
imderstand  all  the  possibilities  of  figure,  and  all  the  formu- 
laries of  grace.  These  are  only  rude  embrya  of  a  rational 
system  of  gymnastics.  To  eliminate  the  latent  capacities  of 
the  organism,  to  repress  what  is  abnormal,  to  adjust  what  is 
disturbed — ^in  a  word,  to  adapt  the  powers  of  each  individual 
constitution  to  the  necessities  of  its  vocation,  by  well-defined 
and  anatomically-determined  movements,  to  establish  har- 
mony in  form  and  motion,  beauty  and  healthfulness,  so  that 
the  result  sho\ild  be  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano;  these  were 
the  aims  Ling  endeavoured,  and  was  admirably  fitted,  to 
carry  out.  As  a  pedagogist,  it  was  his  care  to  graduate  each 
exercise  to  the  capacity  of  the  feeblest  as  weU  as  of  the 
strongest.     As  a  pathologist,  it  was  his  study  to  a^^ply  the 
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mechaxucal  agency  as  a  healing  instnunent^  in  cases  even 
where  all  other  means  had  failed.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  evinced  a  greater  partiality  for  the  therapeutic  branch 
of  his  sptem.  If  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that 
chronic  diseases  were  capable  of  cure^  in  a  comparativdy 
short  time,  by  a  certain  modus  operandi  in  the  applicatbn  of 
actire  and  passive  movements,  he  not  only  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  the  therapeutical  value  of  motion  (mechanical  agency), 
but  demonstrated  also  the  importance  of  gymnastics  as  an 
educational  and  hygienic  apparatus,  and  the  absolutely 
necessary  possession  of  anatomical  and  physiological  knov- 
ledge  as  the  basis  for  its  practical  application." 

As  neither  a  complete  nor  exact  analysis  of  the  coo^e- 
hensive  science,  for  such  it  is,  of  therapeutic  gymnastics  can 
be  expected  in  a  brief  sketch  of  this  kind,  what  has  been 
already  said  may  sufElce  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  invite  the  professional  reader  to  consider  it  with 
earnestness  and  diligence.  The  addition  of  a  few  cases, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  treatment  by  the  writer,  may 
be  acceptable.  They  were  all  treated  by  Professor  Georgii, 
and  the  first  three  cases  have  already  been  reported  by 
him.  '' 

Case  1. — Miss ,  aged  S6,  had  lost  two  sisters  from 

pulmonary  consumption.  From  the  sixth  year  of  her  age, 
she  had  suffered  from  an  occasional  sharp  pain  in  her  chest, 
and  had  at  times  a  profuse  expectoration,  which  about  three 
years  ago  became  tinged  with  blood.  She  had  passed  tiFO 
winters  in  Madeira,  and  had  returned  much  improved  in 
health.  During  the  last  spring  and  summer,  she  began  to 
decline,  and  her  cough  and  expectoration  became  trouble- 
some. At  the  end  of  July,  1851,  there  was  a  slight  depres- 
sion under  the  right  clavicle;  dulness  on  percussion,  and 
bronchial  respiration  under  the  clavicle.  The  vesicular  mur- 
mur on  that  side  was  very  weak,  and  indeed  could  scarcely 
be  heard.  The  heart  was  atrophied  and  hurried  in  its  move- 
ments. The  period  had,  of  late,  been  very  scanty ;  the  feet 
cold ;  the  face  flushed ;  and  the  patient  felt  vcay  hot,  espe- 
ciaUy  after  dinner.     She  often  had  a  sensation  of  fatigue  and 
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wealcneas  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  which  meastired 
tventy-^eyen  inches  and  a  qnarter.  A  great  amelioration 
took  place  after  a  month's  treatment.  The  feet  were  always 
warm;  the  face  had  resumed  its  natural  colour;  and  the 
periodical  discharge  was  increased.  The  patient  felt  better 
than  she  had  done  for  many  years,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  chest  was  increased  an  inch.  After  this  favourable 
change  it  was  considered  safe  for  the  patient  to  remain  in  this 
country  for  the'  winter,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Madeira. 

The  beneficial  results  continued ;  and  her  health  has  since 
been  tolerably  good. 

Casb  2. — Mr.  aged  81,  bom  in  the  Levant,  had 

suffered  from  spitting  of  blood  since  he  was  fourteen.  When 
he  commenced  the  treatment  in  February,  1860,  he  was 
very  much  reduced  in  strength  and  flesh,  and  the  expecto* 
ration  was  profuse  and  muco-purulent.  He  was  always 
hoarse  and  had  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  throat,  as  well 
as  a  constant  tickling  sensation  there.  The  chest  was  very 
contracted  and  his  position  stooping.  On  his  trying  to  keep 
the  head  upright,  he  experienced  a  sensation  in  the  throat  as 
if  something  would  burst  The  digestion  was  weak,  and  the 
bowels  were  rather  constipated.  He  had  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness in  the  whole  left  side  of  the  body,  but  principally  at  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  and  then  the  sensation  of  weakness 
in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  increased.  The  feet  were  always 
cold.  Two  months  ago  there  was  a  slight  recurrence  of 
spitting  of  blood.  The  stethoscope  pointed  out  the  anterior 
part  of  the  left  limg  almost  entirely,  but  principally  in  its 
central  part,  as  impermeable  to  air,  which  was  the  case  also 
with  the  whole  posterior  part.  The  right  lung  was  sound. 
This  patient  continued  to  use  the  movement  cure,  off  and 
on^  for  more  than  two  years :  he  gained  in  flesh  and  general 
strength,  he  became  quite  upright,  his  chest  increased  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  feet  were  always 
warm ;  the  voice  became  clear,  and  he  could  even  sing, 
which  he  had  not  done  for  many  years  previously. 
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He  continued  in  improved  health  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  he  had  severe  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  It 
was  arrested ;  but  some  months  after  it  recurred^  when  he 
was  at  Marseilles,  and  it  proved  fataL  But  the  improTe- 
ment  he  received  while  he  was  under  the  movement  treat- 
ment was  unequivocaL 

Case  8. — Mr. aged  S6,  of  lymphatic  temperament, 

was  advised  by  the  writer  to  consult  Professor  Georgii,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  1850.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  losing  flesh,  and  was  easily  fatigued  on  any  slight 
exertion,  and  had  now  and  then  a  slight  cough :  there  was 
danger  of  his  becoming  phthisical.  He  had  a  tendency  to 
take  cold  readily ;  the  appetite  was  indifferent,  especially  in 
the  morning ;  the  hair  was  falling  off  and  very  dry ;  the 
hips  were  very  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  chest.  He  measured  round  the'  chest  thirty-fire 
inches,  and  by  strong  inspiration  only  thirty-six,  which 
proved  there  were  great  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the 
lungs.  The  stethoscope  shewed  a  very  indistinct  respiratory 
murmur  in  general,  but  especially  under  the  right  collar- 
bone at  which  place  dulness  was  found  on  percussion.  The 
congested  state  of  the  lungs,  and  the  deficient  development 
of  the  chest,  induced  the  professor  to  use  derivative  move- 
ments, calculated  to  act  on  the  motory  powers  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  any  change  had 
taken  place;  the  movements  at  first  caused  great  fatigue  and 
languor,  which  however  yielded  to  some  movements  directed 
to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  ganglionic  nerves. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  could  support  any 
amount  of  fatigue ;  his  muscular  powers  were  in  fact  greatly 
increased,  and  the  feet  were  always  warm.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  chest  had  increased  an  inch,  and  the  improved 
capacity  of  the  lungs  was  proved  by  the  increased  movements 
of  the  thorax,  which  was  found  on  inspiration  to  be  nearly 
thirty-eight  inches.  Several  threatenings  of  colds  and  sore- 
throats  that  occurred  (Juring  the  treatment  were  put  a  stop  to 
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by  appropriate  movements^  and  the  patient  was  perfectly 
cured^  and  has  since  increased  both  in  flesh  and  general  health. 

Case  4. — Miss  S.^  86  years  of  age^  had  suffered  during  a 
year  from  cough^  with  considerable  muco-purulent  expecto- 
ration, and  from  heemoptysis.  which  had  recurred  five  times. 
She  suffered  distressingly  from  cold  feet,  especially  at  night 
and  in  bed,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  She  had  burning 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  her  face  was  flushed  and 
hot  in  the  evening.  The  right  shotdder  was  lower  than 
the  left ;  and  there  was  a  depression  of  the  sternum.  Her 
eyes  were  weak  and  she  could  not  read  by  candlelight.  She 
was  subject  to  nose-bleeding.  The  catamenia  regular ;  she 
had  leucorrhcea.  She  suffered  occasionally  from  aching  pain 
under  the  right  shoulder  blade.  She  was  frequently  hoarse. 
Dulness  on  percussion  under  both  clavicles,  especially  on 
the  right  side;  the  respiratory  murmur  under  the  right 
clavicle  was  tubular,  and  there  was  also  a  prolonged  respi- 
ratory murmur.  On  the  back  no  respiratory  sound  could  be 
detected  above  the  shoulder  blades  on  either  side.  Her 
chest  only  expanded  a  quarter  of  inch  with  the  strongest 
inspiratory  effort  she  coidd  make.  Her  nervous  force  was 
very  feeble. 

After  three  months'  treatment  by  Ling's  exercises,  which 
was  commenced  in  February,  1852,  her  strength,  as  shewn 
by  pressure  with  the  hand,  increased  from  12  to  S9  in  the 
scale  of  the  dynamometer.  She  gained  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  round  the  chest,  and  the  inspiratory  power  was 
increased  nearly  an  inch.  Her  general  health  was  much 
improved,  her  feet  were  warm,  and  she  could  take  long 
walks. 

There  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  no  relapse,  and  she 
is  now  in  fair  health. 

Case  5. — Miss  P.  S.,  aged  80,  a  sister  of  the  lady  whose 
case  has  jiist  been  given,  began  the  exercises  at  the  same 
time.     From  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age  her  lungs  had  been 

delicate.     She  had,  some  years  before  the  writer  saw  her. 
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suffered  from  an  attack  of  tjphoid  pBevmonia.  There  was 
a  slight  lateral  cturatore  for  which  instrumental  support  had 
been  used.  She  often  had  pain  in  the  back  and  under  tke 
light  dioulder-blade.  About  four  years  before  she  was 
seen  by  the  writer  she  began  to  cough,  and  her  expectora- 
tion was  tinged  with  blood,  and  muco-purulent.  Her  feet 
were  always  cold.  There  was  a  depresnxm  on  ilie  left  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  there  were  all  the  physical  signs,  attlist 
spot,  of  a  mass  of  tabercles  in  the  process  of  softening.  On 
the  right  side  there  was  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur ; 
and  in  the  back  a  respiratory  murmur  could  hardly  be  disco- 
vered. She  had  been  losing  flesh;  was  often  hoarse;  sad 
the  mucous  r&le  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  feet 

After  three  months  of  these  exercises  a  decided  improve- 
ment had  tak^i  place.  She  is  still  delicate,  bat  she  has  at 
present  a  more  comfortable  existence  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  for  her,  from  her  advanced  and  loag-etandii^ 
pulmonic  affection. 

The  excell^it  effect  of  the  Swedish  exercises,  in  pulmonary 
affeetionfl,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  recital  of  the  five  cases 
new  given ;  and  the  writer  conid  add  not  a  few  more. 

Case  6. — Eev.  Mr. ,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 

had  been  living  at  different  Meditersanean  stations  for  some 
yeam,  and  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  from  sn 
utter  failure  of  his  physical  powers.  He  had  long  suffered 
from  a  mesenteric  affection,  and  was  reduced  to  a  pitiaUe 
oondition  of  leanness  and  feebleness.  He  was  advised  by 
the  writer,  foa:  the  purpose  of  being  tonified,  to  try  Ling's 
exercises.  He  had  been  ssibgect  to  repeated  attacks  of 
quinsey.  He  suffered  from  constipation  and  indigestiosa. 
About  two  months  befinre  he  was  seen  by  the  writer,  an  ab- 
scess had  formed  in  the  rectum,  and  a  great  deal  of  pus  had 
passed  away :  during  that  time  he  had  frequently  fainted 
There  was  still  a  fistulous  opening,  and  .after  every  alvine 
relief  he  suffered  from  severe  tenesmus,  and  pressure  down- 
ward  in  the  rectum.  He  felt  oppressed  after  meals,  was 
flatulent  and  often  giddy.    He  is  very  tall;  he  stooped  a 
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good  deal ;  and  at  that  time  only  weighed  144  lbs.  There 
was  want  of  yesicular  murmur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
lung.  There  was  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  He  measured  round  the  thorax  S5^  inches^  and  on 
a  full  inspiration  S6^  inches. 

He  was  so  feeble  that  he  fainted  after  the  application  of 
the  third  movement^  though  most  gently  and  carefully  made. 
The  first  movement  was  a  light  iriction  of  the  loins^  the 
second  was  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  feet,  and  the  third, 
after  which  he  swooned,  was  a  most  gentle  bending  and  then 
extension  of  the  arms.  In  ten  days,  from  being  hardly  able 
to  creep  along  a  few  yards,  he  walked  nearly  two  miles. 
In  six  weeks  the  measurement  of  his  chest  shewed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  an  inch.  His  strength  rapidly  and  progres- 
sively improved  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  rectum  ceased;  the 
fistolar  abscess  was  gradually  but  effectually  cured.  In  five 
months  he  undertook  a  most  onerous  and  responsible  clerical 
charge,  and  ceased  to  take  the  exercises. 

This  g^itleman  has  since  that  time  had  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy,  with  efiusion  ;  and  two  years  ago,  while  in  France, 
he  liad  a  frightful  hssmoptysiB.  Tet  such  is  his  vitality,  and 
such  his  indomitable  pluck,  that  he  still  discharges  the 
functions  of  a  dergjrman,  in  full  work,  in  one  of  the  most 
labour-exacting  positions  in  the  kingdom.  His  general 
health  at  this  time  is  good ;  and  like  a  staunch  and  true  man 
as  lie  is,  he  is  a  generous  and  faithful  upholder  of  homoeo- 
pathy, and  of  Ling's  exercises.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  paints  the  writer  has  submitted  to  the  bio-mechanical 
treatment  had  medical  treatment  from  hun  concurrentiy;  and 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  such  results  in 
such  cases,  and  in  such  periods  of  time,  could  have  been 
obtained  from  medical  treatment  alone.  It  is  but  just  to 
Professor  Georgii  to  say,  that  he  is  an  excellent  homoeopa- 
tfaist,  as  well  as  a  master  of  his  especial  art. 

Came  7. — ^Mr. ,  aged  40,  of  nervous-bilious  tempera- 
ment, had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  diplomacy.  He 
had  been  in  enervating  climates.    For  a  long  time  he  had 
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been  subject  to  great  sufferings  of  a  dyspeptic  cbaiacter; 
acid  eructations^  and  vomitings  of  white  frothy  matter.  His 
spirits  were  greatly  dejected;  his  complexion  was  sallow; 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  anxious  and  worn. 
His  sleep  was  restless^  and  interrupted  by  night-mare.  He 
had  giddiness  on  stooping;  cold  feet;  pain  between  the 
shoulders ;  palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  six  weeks'  treat- 
ment with  the  exercises^  he  found  himself^  to  his  own 
astonishment^  well.  He  became  re-juvenescent;  and  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  men^  so  is  he  now  one  of 
the  happiest.  This  pleasant  state  of  things  has  contumed, 
without  interruption,  for  several  years. 

Case  8. — ^Rev.  Mr.  Y ,  aged  32.    Has  for  some  time 

suffered  from  '^ clergyman's  throat;"  has  been  for  years 
dyspeptic ;  cannot  read  even  a  few  minutes  without  loss  of 
voice ;  the  tonsils  and  uvula  red  and  swollen;  feet  cold^and 
only  get  warm  after  walking  exercise ;  when  in  bed  has  a 
sensation  of  coldness  on  the  outside  of  the  thighs ;  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  tender  to  the  touch ;  flatulent  distention  of 
the  abdomen;  shooting  crampoid  pains  in  the  chest,  and 
especially  in  the  left  mamma.  He  commenced  the  exercises 
on  the  27th  January  1852.  His  improvement  was  dedsive 
from  the  first.  All  his  throat  symptoms  disappeared ;  Us 
dyspeptic  sufferings  were  quite  relieved.  He  was  under  the 
treatment  several  months. 

Case  9. — Miss  B ,  in  Ae  14th  year  of  her  age,  was  seen 

by  the  writer  in  April  1852.  Four  years  before  had  a 
severe  illness,  rheumatic  fever.  She  has  been  since  delicate ; 
and  subject  to  severe  headaches;  her  feet  always  cold;  any 
fatigue  or  bodily  exercise  brings  on  vehement  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  It  had  been  supposed  she  suffers  from  an 
organic  disease  of  that  organ.  Obstinate  constipation ;  spasms 
in  the  back  of  the  hands ;  she  was  pale  and  ansmic;  was 
very  feeble,  and  could  scarcely  walk  across  a  room  without 
severe  pain  in  the  cardiac  region.  She  frequently  fainted, 
and  especially  at  night  on  going  to  bed.   Her  feet  and  hands 
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were  always  cold;  she  was  constipated;  her  visage  was  wan, 
languid,  yet  anxious,  and  worn  in  its  expression.  The 
slightest  allusion  to  her  illness  distressed  her,  and  often 
caused  her  to  faint.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular 
and  jerking;  the  rhythm  between  the  two  sounds  was  equal ; 
there  was  no  hypertrophy.  Her  father,  an  eminent  theolo- 
gian, remarkable  alike  for  his  piety,  his  nobility  of  character, 
his  learning  and  his  eloquence,  died  suddenly  just  after 
preaching  a  magnificent  sermon,  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  exercises  were  most  cautiously  applied  by  Professor 
Georgii.  In  a  month  a  most  sensible  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  her  health.  She  could  walk  great  distances ; 
she  had  no  longer  fainting  fits;  her  feet  were  warm.  The 
treatment  was  pursued  for  three  months.  The  young  lady 
is  at  this  time  well. 

Casb  10. —  Eev.  Mr. ,  aged  40,  unmarried,  was  recom- 
mended to  have  recourse  to  the  treatment  by  exercises  which 
he  commenced  on  the  1st  July,  185S.  He  then,  and  for  some 
years  previously,  had  suffered  from  a  most  distressing  and  con- 
stant sensation  of  dragging  between  the  shoulders,  obliging 
him  to  draw  his  breath  deeply  and  to  sigh  constantly.  The 
thorax  was  fully  developed;  and  the  heart  and  lungs  were 
healthy.  He  ascribed  his  illness  to  a  neglected  cold  four 
years  before  this  time.  The  functions  of  secretion  and 
assimilation  were  regular,  excepting  that  he  was  subject  to 
a  cold,  clammy  perspiration.  The  tongue  was  white  and 
dry.  His  feet  were  always  cold;  though  his  muscular  sys- 
tem was  well  developed,  he  complained  of  great  weakness, 
especially  in  the  morning,  of  the  legs,  and  especially  of  the 
knees.  He  formerly  had  haemorrhoids.  He  was  often  tor- 
mented with  erotic  dreams,  which  occasioned  him  great 
vexation.  The  bowels  acted  regularly.  The  whites  of  the 
eyes  had  a  yellowish  hue.  He  was  very  dejected  in  spirits^ 
and  was  subject  to  uncontrollable  fits  of  crying.  Night  and 
day  he  perspired  profusely,  and  the  surface  of  his  body 
was  cold,  especially  his  hands  and  feet.  He  was  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  the  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  the  hottest  day  felt 
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himself  obliged  to  wear  winter  clothing.  He  was  liable  to 
violent  muscular  spasms^  which  drew  down  the  lower  jaw: 
These  spasmodic  attacks  also  occurred  in  the  nasal  group  of 
muscles ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  face  was  distorted.  He 
complained  of  a  distressing  sensation  of  tightness  and  com- 
pression of  the  forehead j  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
GOtdd  only  be  relieved  by  sneezings  which  relief^  however, 
he  never  obtained.  When  his  bowels  were  constipated, 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  alvine  relief,  a  discharge  of 
prostatic,  and  sometimes  of  seminal  fluid.  The  heart  and 
lungs  were  healthy. 

After  he  had  taken  the  exercises  a  fortnight,  he  became 
more  cheerful;  though  he  still  had  fits  of  despondence. 
His  sighings  were  less  frequent.  After  a  month,  he  was 
much  less  sensitive  to  the  air,  and  afiier  three  months  the 
sensation  of  the  compression  of  the  forehead  ceased;  as  well 
as  that  of  the  dragging  between  the  shoulders,  when  an 
extensive  itching  eruption  had  broken  out.  Eruptions  also 
appeared  on  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  distressing  perspi- 
ration ceased.  Even  his  hands  and  feet  were  wann  and 
dry.  He  no  longer  suffered  hompertes  eeminaies.  He  was 
also  relieved  from  the  spasmodic  affection  of  his  &ce,  noaei 
and  jaw. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cure  has  been  permanent. 

Case  11. — Mr.  W.,  aged  51.  Had  been  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  subject  to  cerebral  congestion.  He  had  been 
bled  often ;  leeched  often ;  and  had  been  assiduously  drugged 
with  calomel,  antimony,  saline  draughts,  and  so  forth. 

He  suflered  from  extreme  confusion  in  the  head,  loss  of 
memory,  and  a  pitiable  dejection  of  spirits.  He  had  in 
former  years  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  of  mind,  and  sufier* 
ed  from  stress  on  his  brain.  For  years  he  had  been  subject^ 
periodically,  either  in  spring  or  autunm,  to  an  annual  attack 
of  more  severe  illness,  the  chief  features  of  which  were: 
great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  anxiety;  heat 
and  weight  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head ;    the  eyes  very  red,  with  a  sensation  of 
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heaviness;  the  extremities  very  cold  and  benumbed.  For 
these  he  had  been  mercurialized^  and  antimonialized^  and 
colocynthized^  till  to  the  sufferings  due  to  his  morbid  con- 
dition were  added  those  due  to  the  medication^  salivation,  &c.; 
—extreme  debility,  horrible  depression  of  spirits,  sobs  and 
weeping.  He  had  such  an  attack  at  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  1851,  after  which  there  remained  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
weakness  in  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  left  arm,  which  dis- 
abled him  from  lifting  anything,  or  raising  his  hand  to  the 
level  of  the  head.  There  was  tremor  of  the  hands ;  the 
lower  extremities  were  cold,  especially  from  the  toes  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  legs.  There  was  numbness  of  the  right 
foot,  which  was  even  colder  than  the  left.  The  top  of  the 
head  felt  hot,  and  there  was  a  spot  as  large  as  a  crown-piece 
which  was  intensely  hot  to  the  touch«  He  was  hardly  ever 
free  from  a  constant  sensation  of  heat  and  weight  in  that 
part.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged. 
He  was  very  sensitive  to  damp  and  cold.  His  ptdse  was 
regular,  72.    The  lungs  were  sound. 

Aft;er  several  months  of  homoeopathic  treatment  there  was 
a  decided  improvement  in  his  general  health;  but  it  was 
thought  he  would  derive  material  benefit  from  the  Swedish 
exercises,  which  he  commenced  on  the  80th  October  1852. 
Those  applied  to  him  consisted  chiefly  of  derivative  move- 
ments to  the  lower  extremities. 

In  a  month,  his  lower  extremities  were  warmer,  though 
there  was  still  occasional  coldness  with  numbness  of  the 
right  foot.  The  paralytic  weakness  of  the  left  arm  was  in  a 
degree  relieved,  and  the  head  was  cooler  and  less  heavy  to 
his  own  sensation. 

The  movements  were  then  changed,  and  others  were 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening,  by  increased 
innervation,  the  paralysed  motory  and  sensitive  nerves,  and 
also  of  driving  the  blood  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
regions. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  thought  himself  as 
well  as  he  ever  was ;  the  usual  time  for  his  dreaded  attack 
(autumnal)  had  passed,  and  his  freedom  from  it  acted  bcne- 
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ficially  on  his  mind.  There  remained  some  tremulous  motion- 
of  the  hands,  but  scarcely  any  sensation  of  numbness  of  the 
right  foot.  He  cotdd  read  without  confusion,  and  his 
memory  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  The 
motory  power  of  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  was  entirely 
restored.  The  treatment  was  continued  till  the  11th  of 
February,  1858. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  gentleman  since,  and  the  benefit 
he  derived  from  the  treatment  continued,  and  continues — ht 
he  was  heard  of  not  long  ago. 

Case  18. — Mr.  L aged  SI.     Had  been  in  the  habit  of 

using  the  common  kinds  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  had  been 
much  given  to  fencing. 

In  the  beginning  of  1853,  he  began  to  feel  himself  inca- 
pable of  mental  application,  and  especially  after  much  bodily 
exercise  of  any  kind.  He  derived  some  benefit  from  a 
short  course  of  the  water  treatment.  He  had  been,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  mercurialised.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he 
complained  of  general  weakness,  felt  tired  after  walking  no 
long  distance,  especially  in  the  legs ;  any  physical  exertion 
brought  on  aching  in  the  back,  and  pain  in  the  occipital 
region.  He  felt  it  a  difficulty  to  walk  in  a  straight  line. 
His  general  appearance  was  that  of  an  anaemic  person.  Ex- 
cepting that  he  could  not  use  his  brain,  which  to  him  was 
a  cause  of  distress,  for  being  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
required  it  to  be  clear  and  active,  there  was  no  functional 
derangement  of  any  kind.  After  any  attempt  at  mental 
application  he  had  a  sense  of  confusion  and  weakness  in  the 
forehead.  He  had  increased  in  bulk  of  late ;  his  abdom^ 
was  rather  ftdl  for  a  man  of  his  age.     His  feet  were  cold. 

He  was  advised  to  try  these  exercises ;  and  after  he  had 
used  them  three  months,  his  health  was  qidte  restored,  and 
continues  unimpaired  to  this  date.  He  now  feels  stronger 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  than  he  had  done  for  years.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  gentleman  fenced  habitually,  and 
used  other  kinds  of  gymnastics :  but  that  his  health  broke 
down  notwithstanding:   whereas  the  influences   of  Ling's 
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syBtem  of  exerckes^  accjiratelj  defined  and  accurately  ap- 
plied, did  not  £ail  in  their  power  of  deyeloping  strength,  of 
giving  innervation  where  it  was  wanted,  and  of  equalizing 
the  circulation.  During  the  treatment  his  waist  was  reduced 
in  size,  and  his  chest  was  increased  two  inches  in  gbrth. 

Casb   18. — Mr, ,  aged  27.     In  February  1856  he 

consulted  the  writer.  He  had  cholerine  in  the  Crimea,  and 
again  in  the  Asiatic  campaign  of  Omar  Pasha.  He  had  been 
treated  allopathically ;  but  a  persistent  diarrhoea  continued 
to  wear  him.  Every  morning  the  bowels  were  relaxed,  with 
a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  H 
he  was  not  most  strict  in  his  diet,  pain  in  the  stomach  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  immediately  punished  him  for  his  im- 
prudence. As  soon  as  the  diarrhoea  was  relieved  he  had 
head-ache.  His  feet  and  legs  were  always  cold.  He  com- 
plained of  great  weakness  in  the  loins ;  and  stooped  very 
much.  His  tongue  was  swollen,  and  very  red  at  the  tip  and 
also  underneath.  Had  lost  a  stone  in  weight  during  the 
preceding  year. 

After  the  first  application  of  the  movements,  the  diarrhoea 
ceased.  After  a  week  of  the  treatment,  thinking  himself 
well,  he  gave  it  up :  had  a  relapse,  had  again  recourse  to  it, 
and  the  diarrhoea  was  again  cured.  He  is  now  restored  to 
health.  Has  no  head-aches  ;  no  coldness  of  the  feet  since 
the  normal  drcidation  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  stimulus  of  these  exercises. 

This  brief  paper,  and  these  few  cases,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added  by  the  writer,  of  patients  whom  he 
has  recommended  to  try  Ling's  system  of  exercises,  may 
suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  bio-mechanical  treat- 
ment. The  cases  which  have  been  recited  are  of  sufficient 
variety  and  importance  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  medical  homoeopathists 
will  inquire  into  and  convince  themselves  of  the  value  of 
Ling's  system  of  exercises,  for  purposes  of  education  in  the 
way  of  physical  training,  of  obtaining  a  vital  re-action  where 
there  is  want  of  nervous  force  or  impaired  vitality,  and  of 
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obtaimng  as  an  adjayaat  to  refoimed  laeclieuie,  in  a  great 
variety  of  chronic  diseases^  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
mechamcal  stimulation  afforded  by  ling's  method. 
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Physicians  and  Physic,  Three  Addresses,  i.  On  the  Duties 
of  Young  Physicians,  n.  On  the  Prospects  cf  Young 
Physicians,  ill.  On  the  Modem  Advancement  of  Physic. 
By  James  G.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.ILS.E.^  &o.  &c. 

There  were  many  sermons  preached  in  Scotland  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  thanksgiving  of  equal  or  greater  excellence  than 
that  of  Mr.  Caird,  yet  by  the  magic  power  of  the  royal  touch, 
his  and  his  alone  acquired  celebrity,  he  was  accepted  as  the 
representative  of  Scottish  pulpit  eloquence,  and  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day  founded  their  general  criticisms  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  school  upon  this  particular  specimen. 
Dr.  Simpson  by  publishing  his  addresses  claims  from  the  public 
a  fiunilar  verdict.  He  alone  has  published  those  he  delivered  to 
the  students  upon  the  day  of  their  graduation,  and  his  address  to 
the  Medico-Ghirurgical  Society  up<m  being  appointed  president, 
although  during  the  twdve  years  that  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  second  of  these  orations,  a  similar  composition  has  been 
annually  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  University.  He 
reckons  on  the  influence  of  his  name  in  giving  thb  volume 
notoriety  and  a  large  circulation.  Nor  probably  does  he  reckon 
in  vain.  Few  living  physicians  have  so  great  a  celebrity,  and 
few  with  such  a  name  are  so  ill  fitted  for  the  office  of  spokesman 
of  a  learned  profession.  Dr.  Simpson  s  talents  are  very  great, 
but  they  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  literature.  An  ingenious 
writer  of  the  present  day  divides  men  of  talent  into  three  great 
classes.  The  first  the  oratorical  or  practical,  the  second  the 
scientific,  and  the  third  the  poetic  or  artistic.  The  first  uses  for 
practical  purposes  the  labours  of  the  other  two.  The  second 
bestows  his  whole  mind  in  investigating  the  causes  of  things ; 
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whether  his  researohes  are  useful  or  useless  is  nothing  to  him. 
The  third  dwells  apart  like  a  star,  surveying  all  things  and 
extracting  from  them  materials  for  the  elaboration  of  his  own 
conceptions  in  the  province  of  art.  As  types  of  the  three  we 
may  take  O'Oonnell,  Newton  and  Wordsworth.  Dr.  Simpson 
belongs  to  the  first  class  and  to  it  alone.  He  is  not  scientific, 
nor  in  the  smallest  degree  artistic,  hut  he  is  essentially  practical 
and  oratorical.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  discovered  by 
men  of  science,  and  the  moment  any  discovery  is  made  which 
he  can  turn  to  practical  use,  he  pounces  on  it  with  the  speed  of 
a  hawk)  and  promulgates  it  with  the  2eal  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
An  American  produced  insensibility  in  his  patients  by  giving 
them  ether  to  inhale.  No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  Dr. 
Simpson,  than  straightway  all  his  patients  were  thrown  into  a 
state. of  delicious  ethereal  intoxication^  and  enjoyed  a  sort  of 
medical  debauch.  But  ether  was  not  potent  enough  for  the 
country  of  Glenlivat,  whose  inhabitants  we  are  told  by  a  great 
authority  are  descended  firom  an  ancestor  **  who  nearly  Spoilt  the 
flood  by  drinking  tip  the  water,"  and  so  Dr.  Simpson  turned  to 
the  chemists  and  asked  for  some  more  potent  spell  than  ether,  to 
steep  the  senses  in  sweet  forgetfulness.  Chemists  sent  him 
various  samples,  and  nightly  did  he  and  his  associates  gather 
round  his  table  to  try  some  new  form  of  intoxication,  till  at 
length  on  a  happy  occfasion  they  found  themselves  all  under  the 
table  one  fine  morning,  each  with  his  empty  glass  by  his  side. 
This  then  was  the  thing.  Such  sadsfaotory  and  profound- drunk- 
enness none  of  them  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  so  Dr.  Simpson 
applied  for  a  large  supply  of  the  last  sample,  and  requested  to 
know  its  name.  It  bad  a  long  and  ugly  one  (the  per-ehloride 
of  formyle),  he  popularized  it  into  chloroform  <  Such  is  the 
story  of  his  great  discovery.  And  it  is  an  excellent  exunple  of 
his  character.  Inquisitive,  ardent  and  impressive,  with  wonder- 
Ail  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  able  to  endure  an 
amount  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  almost  surpassing  belief, 
overflowing  with  a  certain  superficial  geniality  of  disposition, 
and  real  kindliness  of  heart,  yet  without  any  desire  to  discover 
principles  by  which  practice  may  be  improved,  and  eveit  unable 
apparently  to  appreciate  them ;  lightly  moved  himself  by  every 
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small  novelty,  aad  powerfully  moving  others,  he  is  pre-eminendy 
the  great  agitator  of  physic,  the  man  of  the  present  and  practical, 
exercising  an  enormous  influence  upon  all  immediately  exposed 
to  his  powerful  personality ;  hut  his  mfluence  heing  of  a  physi- 
cal and  not  at  all  of  a  spiritual  nature,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  physics,  it  diminishes  in  direct  ratio  as  his  distance 
increases. 

Such  a  man  is  not  a  good  exponent  either  of  the  duties  of  a 
physician  or  of  the  advancement  of  medicine.  And  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  that  of  his  themes,  we  regret  he  should  have  put 
forth  his  remarkably  common-place  and  illwritten  pages  in  such 
pomp  of  type.  In  the  addresses  to  the  students  we  find  positively 
nothing  that  has  the  least  approach  to  novelty  or  originality. 
The  substance  of  the  two  addresses  consists  of  such  curious 
examples  of  composition  as  thus,  "In  the  language  of  Ghilo, 
'man  know  thyself,'  and  again  in  the  language  of  a  far  higher 
authority,  [whose?*]  '  physician  heal  thyself.' "  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  criticise  what  should  never  have  been  published, 
and  what  really  gives  a  most  false  representation  of  the  author, 
the  university,  and  the  students;  and  we  prefer  using  these 
orations  as  a  text  for  some  observations  upon  the  question  of 
medical  education. 

The  number  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  united  kingdoms 
is  not  less  than  twenty  thousand.  A  vast  proportion  of  these 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  constitute  or  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  home  mission,  and  should  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  general  civilization  of  the  population,  for 
in  many  places  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  are  the  only 
educated  persons  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  their  actual  scientific  acquirements  that  are  of  consequence 
to  the  state,  but  the  whole  tenour  of  their  lives  and  conversation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  future  progress  of  the  whole  community,  that  medical 
education  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  great  difficulty 
in  securing  a  high  standard  consists  in  the  feict  that  the  pro- 

♦  Ye  will  surely  bay  unto  me  Ihis  proverb^  ^*  Physician  heal  thyself."— 
Luke  iv,  23. 
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fessioii  is  esaentiaUy  demooratio  in  its  oonatitationy  and  reoroited 
for  the  moot  part  from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society. 
This  has  a  two- fold  eSeot:  ^rst,  as  a  rule,  the  candidates  have 
not  been  reared  in  oironmstances  to  give  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  habits  and  manners  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
have,  and  this  very  defect  prevents  them  estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  a  higher  tone  of  mind.  It  is  enough  to  contrast  the 
clergy  of  the  English  church  and  the  body  of  country  practi- 
tionersy  who  are  probably  on  the  whole  much  richer,  to  feel  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  In  the  second  place,  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  they  are  not  able  to  prosecute  so  long  a  course  of 
study  as  is  requisite,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  their  immediate  support. 

A  lad  of  16  or  17  years  old,  with  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  a 
fiiint  knowledge  of  EngUsh,  goes  to  Edinburgh.  He  at  once 
begins  to  leam  chemistry  and  anatomy,  then  physiology  and  the 
other  branches  of  medical  knowledge.  Of  these  he  learns  a 
great  deal,  for  the  teaching  is  admirable;  but  when  at  the  age 
of  21  he  takes  his  degree,  is  he  really  fit  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  representative  of  the  educated  mind^of  his  age  ?  To 
suppose  that  he  is  would  be  absurd.  He  has  had  no  university 
education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  whatever.  He  has 
not  dwelt  in  an  academic  atmosphere  during  his  passage  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  that  plastic  period,  on  the  development  of 
which,  amid  salubrious  influences  depends  for  the  most  part  the 
future  tone  of  mind  which  will  distinguish  him  through  life. 
In  this  respect  undoubtedly  the  English  universities  possess  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  Scotch.  A  graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  may  leave  with  his  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
almost  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  the  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
knows,  but  the  former  is  a  man  of  a  higher  stamp  of  general 
attainments,  and  this  will  tell  upon  his  whole  future  career, 
whereas  the  rapidly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  other  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  forgotten  ailer  he  is  engaged  in  his  profession. 
Now  the  great  object  is  if  possible  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  systems.  This  might  be  done  by  infusing  more  scien- 
tific and  purely  professional  teaching  into  the  English,  and  by 
prolonging  the  period  of  study  in  the  Scotch.      That  in  Edin- 
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borgli  fbr  exiimple  there  are  abnndaiit  means  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  nniYersity  for  seoaiiiig  the  Tery  highest  education  can  hardly 
admit  of  doubt,  when  we  remember  that  daring  the  last  centnry 
some  of  the  very  greatest  names  both  in  physical  and  mental 
philosophy  and  in  Belles  Lettres  have  occupied  the  professorial 
ohaitB  in  that  renowned  school  of  learning.  Is  it  not  a  lament* 
able  reflection  that  hundreds  of  intelligent,  ardent  and  laborious 
young  men  should  every  year  be  within  hearing  of  teachers 
whose  prelections  would  change  their  whole  manner  of  thought 
and  impart  to  their  after  course  in  life  a  more  philosopbic  ten- 
dency and  a  loftier  character,  and  yet  that  perverse  necessity 
should  shut  the  doors  of  these  halls  against  them  and  drive 
them  through  a  succession  of  indurating  processes  till  they  come 
out  the  manufactured  article  fit  for  the  medical  market?  We 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  impression  made 
upon  an  ingenuous  and  intelligent  youth  by  daily  contact  with  a 
mind  of  higb  range  of  power  and  cultivation.  Dr.  Chalmers 
used  to  say  diat  the  accession  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  the  univeN 
sity  had  imparted  a  wholly  new  life  to  the  students  of  divinity, 
and  wby  should  it  not  also  to  those  of  medicine  ?  Why  should 
they  be  excluded  at  the  only  period  of  their  lives  when  such  an 
opportunity  is  within  their  power  from  benefiting  by  it  ?  Be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it  That  is  the  simple  answer.  And  for 
want  of  a  few  pounds  the  whole  medical  education  is  lowered, 
and  the  fertilizing  streams  which  might  be  carried  over  the 
whole  worid  are  arrested  at  the  fountain  head. 

How  gladly  in  afi;er-life  when  he  has  made  bis  position,  and 
is  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  income,  would  the  medical 
practitioner  redeem  at  a  ten-fold  price  those  oppoitunitiee  which 
he  deeply  regrets  not  having  had  it  in  his  poww  to  employ  at 
the  proper  time.  But  now  to  him  they  are  irrecoverable,  and 
his  position  is  permanently  lowered  by  his  premature  professional 
development.  Are  there  no  means  for  obviating  this  evil? 
Are  there  no  means  by  which  the  youth  may  draw  upon  his 
future  so  as  to  improve  his  present?  The  plan  we  would 
suggest  is  the  following.  Let  the  present  system  of  complete 
scientific  instructicm  be  pursued,  and  let  there  be  stated  examin- 
ations in  these  scientific  branches  daring  the  college  curriculum . 
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Let  them  be  amraal  or  biennial,  so  diat  after  spending  liie  four 
years  at  a  nniversity  he  may  have  acqtdred  all  the  pnrely  techni- 
eal  knowledge  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  &o.,  which  a  gradoate 
at  present  is  supposed  to  have,  and  let  it  also  be  imperative  that 
before  taking  a  degree  of  M.D.  he  shall  pass  an  exandnation  in 
famgaages,  jdiysic  and  logic.  But  instead  of  taking  a  degree  at 
dl,  let  it  be  postponed  till  he  is  25  years  of  age.  During  the 
lour  years  let  the  aspirant  for  the  degree  be  in  the  position  of 
a  probationer,  let  him  be  acknowledged  as  qualified  to  hold  sub- 
ordinate posts  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals  as  paid  assistant^ 
and  above  all  let  him  supply  to  the  old  established  practitioner 
what  he  so  often  requires,  youth,  energy  and  scientiflo  acquire- 
ment,  while  in  return  he  receives  his  maintenance,  and  grows  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  That  openings  of  this  sort 
might  be  found  for  a  great  many  students  who  deserve  them  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  in  fact  what  the  young  graduates  do  at 
present  In  his  evidence  before  the  university  commissioners. 
Dr.  Alison  stated,  '^  In  regard  to  the  age,  I  may  mention  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  twenty-one  will  enter  at  once 
into  practice  as  a  physician.  If  he  enters  at  all  upon  practice 
at  that  age,  he  enters  as  a  general  practitioner  and  is  an 
assistant  almost  always  to  an  elder  man"  Let  this  continue, 
let  him  do  as  he  does  now,  be  an  assistant,  but  let  not  the  bond 
of  his  university  be  severed,  let  him  continue  longer  in  the  fcetal 
state.  A  residence  at  the  university  during  these  four  years  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
annual  examination  should  cease.  Certain  subjects  and  certain 
books  should  be  prescribed  for  each  year,  and  at  fixed  periods, 
an  examination  should  be  held,  and  not  till  the  probationer 
had  successfully  passed  all  the  examinations  should  he  obtain 
the  degree  of  M.D.  The  advantage  to  the  graduate  irould  we 
believe  be  incalculable— he  would  be  piloted  through  that  most 
dangerous  period  of  his  career,  when  at  present  he  is  either 
necessarily  idle  in  as  far  as  professional  occupation  goes,  and 
if  he  have  any  competence  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  acquiring 
unsettled  habits  from  spending  them  abroad  by  way  of  studying, 
but  in  fact  for  the  most  part  in  amusement;  or  if  he  is  obliged 
at  once  to  do  something  for  his  support,  he  is  put  to  the  merest 
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teohnioal  dradgery,  and  he  has  do  mdncement  whatever  to 
elevate  his  mind  hy  general  reading  or  the  higher  class  of  pro- 
fessional stadies.  Bat  he  rans  a  mnoh  greater  risk  than  the 
mere  negation  of  stndy:  he  his  almost  certain  to  find  himself 
committed  to  the  received  opinions  and  practices  of  his  day  ;  if 
he  is  diligent  and  intelligent,  the  assistantBhip  tends  to  be  per- 
manent, and  before  be  is  half  educated,  when  but  a  boy,  he  is 
committed  for  life  to  the  system  he  has  been  reared  in.  Al- 
though he  were  conscious  of  the  errors  or  defects  of  his  system, 
he  cannot  amend  it,  there  is  no  locus  penitentie  given  him,  no 
interval  between  the  school  and  the  vow  of  perpetual  service. 

To  this  fact  we  ascribe  the  impenetrability  of  the  medical 
mind  in  this  country,  the  great  difficulty  of  impressing  a  new 
idea  upon  it.  Nor  would  the  advantages  of  this  system  be  con- 
fined to  the  young  graduate,  his  older  colleague  would  be  also 
improved  by  it,  for  it  would  be  the  infusion  of  what  Coleridge 
.calls  the  clerical  element  into  every  doctor  s  house.  The  old 
practitioner  would  respect  his  assistant  more  and  avoid  all  acts 
of  a  degrading  character  towards  him.  Thus  the  knowledge  of 
the  youth  would  ripen  with  practical  wisdom,  and  the  experience 
of  his  master  be  corrected  and  cultivated  by  the  recent  science 
of  his  pupil.  That  there  are  difficulties  of  detail  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme  is  obvious  enough,  and  we  do  not 
expect  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  one 
great  use  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  to  be  canvassed,  and  now 
that  our  legislators  at  Westminster  and  Parliament  Square  have 
taken  the  matter  up,  we  hope  it  will  lead  to  a  thorough  sifting 
.of  the  whole  question. 

One  of  the  objections  which  will  naturally  be  made  to  such  a 
plan,  is  the  expense  it  would  involve  to  the  probationer  making 
his  annual  journey  to  the  university.  This  difficulty  might 
easily  be  met  by  having  a  board  of  examiners,  appointed  and 
paid  by  government,  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country  and  bring 
the  examination  to  the  probationers.  We  have  spoken  of* 
graduates  of  an  university  hitherto,  and  said  nothing  about 
colleges,  but  we  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  absurd  to  license  men  to  practise  medicine 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  in  country  districts,  who  have  an 
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imperfeot  edaoation,  as  it  would  now  be  for  the  state  to  send 
out  an  inferior  kind  of  olergy  to  teach  a  lower  sort  of  religion 
to  the  masses,  while  the  best  religion  was  kept  for  those  who 
had  wealth  to  pay  for  it,  and  taste  to  enjoy  it.* 

Let  us  return  to  Dr.  Simpsons  book,  for  the  preceding 
observations  have  reference  only  to  the  two  addresses  delivered 
to  the  graduates,  and  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  third  ad- 
dress which  was  spoken  before  the  Medico-Ghirurgical  Society, 
on  the  event  of  his  appointment  as  president  of  that  body,  in 
the  year  1853.  We  do  not  regret  the  publication  of  this ;  quite 
the  contrary,  we  trust  it  will  be  read  by  every  medical  man  and 
every  medical  mans  patient  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  most 
instructive.  He  undertakes  to  combat  the  notion  that  medicine 
has  stood  still  for  the  last  fifty  years.  "  Ever  and  anon  we 
hear  it  doubted  by  men,  both  without  and  within  the  profession, 
whether  medicine  has  made  any  marked  progress  at  all  during 
the  period  that  I  speak  of" — that  is  the  last  half  century. 
Here  is  an  admission  !  He  then  boldly  says  it  has  advanced  as 
much  as  any  other  department  of  science  or  art  in  the  same 
period.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  we  should  have  made  such 
extraordinary  progress  without  knowing  it.  However,  let  us  to 
the  proof.  Have  we  not  within  the  last  fifty  years  discovered 
Morphia  and  Strychnine,  and  made  drugs  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  more  easy  to  swallow.  And  is  this  nothing  ?  ''  I 
for  one,"  exclaims  this  bold  champion  of  old  physic,  "  believe 
that  a  better  covering  for  a  pill  than  we  yet  possess,  or  a  way 
of  disarming  of  their  disagreeableness  the  revolting  forms  of 
most  medicinal  fluids  and  draughts,  would  in  reality  prove  a 
more  important  discovery  for  the  promotion  and  utility  of  true 
practical  medicine  than  the  discovery  of  matters  of  far  more 
scientific  bearing  and  movement."  To  gild  the  pill  then  is  the 
high  aim  of  modem  physic,  to  have  advanced  in  this  glorious 
achievement  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  who  in 
the  presence  of  Strj'chnia  will  dare  to  deny  that  now  at  length 
the  ancient  and  noble  art  of  medicine  is  dowered  with  the  fatal 

*  t^ce  thiB  was  written  we  ha^e  seen  the  new  Medical  Bill  dated  10th 
Jnne  1856,  and  we  find  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  plan  we  should 
like  to  see  adopted.  It  would  he  in  the  power  of  tiie  Council  to  make  all  the 
regulations  required  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
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gift  of  beantjr  ?  Bat  if  there  be  a  soeptio  within  or  without  the 
professional  pale,  why,  have  we  not  vaccination  to  tail  back 
npon  ?  Can  the  stamp  orator  of  doctors  ever  be  at  a  loss  as 
long  as  the  name  of  Jenner  is  remembered.  Trae  it  is,  as  onr 
great  northern  light  takes  care  to  tell  his  audience.  Dr.  Mead, 
the  first  London  physician  of  his  day,  (in  Edinburgh  they 
would  have  acted  very  differently)  speaks  of  the  *' possibility  of 
a  specific  antidote  being  found  against  the  contagious  poison  of 
small  pox,  that  is,  an  antidote  by  which  it  may  be  so  thoroughly 
destroyed,  that  though  it  had  been  received  into  the  body  it  may 
not  produce  the  disease,  as  an  idea  as  wild  and  chimerical  as 
that  of  alchemy,  and  one  in  his  opinion  outraging  the  prtnci^' 
pies  and  elements  of  things  that  are  so  certain  and  so  well" 
established  by  the  permanent  laws  of  nature,"*  This  was  ?rrit- 
ten  in  1747 — ^what  is  the  commentary  of  1847  upon  it  ? 

We  fear  the  commentary  is  not  complimentary  to  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  this,  that  starting  firom  the  single  fact  of  the 
cure  or  antidote  of  a  disease  by  its  specific  remedy,  a  learned 
physician  proposed  to  the  medical  world  to  push  the  enquiry 
beyond  a  solitary  instance  accidentally  discovered,  and  if 
possible  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  cure,  and  whether  he 
could  act  upon  the  pregnant  hint.  For  having  proposed  this 
law  of  specifics  this  great  physician  was  hooted  out  of  all 
respectable  society,  aud  the  very  body  which,  through  its  presi- 
dent Dr.  Simpson,  now  serves  itself  heir  to  Jenner's  glory,  rather 
than  to  Mead's  dishonour,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  that 
any  one  who  adhered  to  the  belief  promulgated  by  the  modem 
Jenner,  that  there  was  a  law  by  which  diseases  could  be  cured 
by  their  direct  antidote,  was  to  be  held  disqualified  from  being 
admitted  or  remaining  a  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Yes,  they  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
to  gilding  pills,  for  here  is  a  pill  which  it  will  require  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  most  cunning  artificers  of  drugs  to  render  palatable, 
and  yet  one  which  this  body  of  practitioners  must  swallow. 
''  Hence  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek."  Let  it  not  be 
named  then,  says  the  oourteous  president  Dr.  Fluellen,  "  because 
you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites  and 
digestion  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it.*' 
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But  let  me  prepare  yoa  for  it  and  it  for  yon.  So  here  is  the 
disguised  leek  to  exhibit  practically  our  progress  in  "  disarming 
of  their  disagreeableness  the  revolting  forms  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances." ''  And  let  me  add  the  whole  subject  and  theory  of 
therapeutics,  the  department  perhaps  the  least  advanced  in 
medical  science,  [and  the  only  practical  part  in  fact  what  is 
popularly  understood  by  medicine,  for  chemistry,  and  the  so- 
called  accessory  sciences,  have  no  more  to  do  with  medicine 
than  botany  has  ^ith  cookery,]  seems  destined,  if  we  may  judge 
firom  yarious  attendant  circumstances,  to  undergo  «e  long  some 
great  and  important  revolutions,  by  which  we  will  probably 
acquire  a  more  certain  and  direet  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess  of  the  mode  or  modes  in  which  different  medioines  pro- 
duce tlieir  special  medicinal  eflfects  upon  the  body,  or  upon  the 

different  organs  of  it.  Doubtless  also  if  such  knowledge  comes 
to  be  once  acquired  it  will  enable  us  to  apply  our  remedies  with 

more  aoouracy  and  suecess  in  the  details  of  actual  practice." 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  the  last  receipt  for  gilding  the  pill 

called  homoeopathy,  and  we  trust  it  may  prove  successful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stxih  Report  of  the  London  Homaopathic  Hospital. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Meeting,  held  on 
the  6th  June  la9t»  by  which  it  was  directed  that  the  Hospital  Ac- 
<»unt8  should  be  closed  on  the  Slst  December,  instead  of  on  the 
Slst  March  of  each  year,  the  following  Report  embraces  a  period  of 
only  iiiDe  months.  Between,  the  1st  April  to  the  Slst  December, 
1855,  the  total  number  of  patients  received  and  treated  has  been 
S636,  of  which  3507  were  out-patients,  and  129  were  in-patients. 

The  results  of  treatment  were  as  follows : 

Total  oat-patients  treated         ..  Sd07 

cured  1776 

relieyed        28S 

admitted  as  in-patients      ..         ..       18 
dismissed  unaltered  ..      18 

died ..        ..        7 

result  unknown  or  remaining  under 
treatment,  Slst  DeoembeTf  1855 . .  1394 

Carried  forward  ..  3507 
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Broaght  forward  . .  3^07 

Total  in-patients  received        ..129 

„             „         cored 90 

„             „         relieved        20 

„             „         diamisaed  mialtered  8 

n             «,          died 6 

„  „         renuuning  under  treatment  on  31st 

December,  1855                     . .  5 

Total  out-  and  in-patients  received    . .     8636 

The  aggreg^  number  of  patients  received  and  treated  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital,  on  the  10th  April,  1850,  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1855,  has  therefore  been  19,073,  of  which  18,002  were 
out-patients,  and  1071  were  in-patients.* 

The  income  of  the  hospital  during  the  nine  months  to  the  Slsl 
December  last,  including  a  balance  of  £17  58.  Id.,  on  the  Ist 
April,  1855,  amounted  to  £711  58.  9d.;  but  as  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  period  was  £844  178.  7d.,  there  has  been  an  excen 
of  expenditure  oyer  income  to  the  extent  of  £  133  lis.  lOd.  This 
expenditure  is  at  the  rate  of  £  1126  10s.  Id.  for  the  twelve  months; 
and,  compared  with  the  average  annual  expenditure  during  the  five 
years,  to  the  Slst  March,  1855,  exhibits  an  increase  to  the  amount 
of  £  88  16s.  3d.,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  articles  of  domestic  consumption  which  took  place 
during  the  last  autumn  and  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  considerable  amount  received  from  the  Ladies' 
Subscription  Society,  and  which  has  usually  been  paid  to  the  hos- 
pital account  in  the  month  of  March,  could  not  be  made  available 
for  the  current  expenses  during  the  period  ended  the  Slst  Decern- 
ber  last,  so  that  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  institution,  on  this 
and  other  grounds,  appears  in  a  less  favourable  light  than  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  Board  of  Management  were  enabled  to  report  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  anticipation  of  a  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year,  estimated  at 
£  360,  the  Board  of  Management,  early  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hilbers,  of  Brighton,  and  encouraged 
by  the  spirited  example  furnished  by  him,  as  a  practical  illustra. 

*  If  the  Report  had  been  made  up,  as  in  former  years,  to  Slst  of  Maich, 
there  woold  have  been  4184  cases  recorded,  of  which  4029  were  oat-patients, 
and  155  were  in-patients,  making  in  all,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
hospital,  19,621,  of  which,  18,524  were  oat-patients,  and  1097  in.patints. 
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tion  of  what  might  he  easily  and  speedly  effected  hy  means  of  a 
five  shilling  suhscription,  invited  contrihutions  with  the  view  of 
meeting  this  deficiency ;  but,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid,  at  a 
season  of  increased  taxation  on  account  of  the  war,  any  additional 
demand  upon  the  regular  supporters  of  the  hospital,  the  appeal 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  annual  subscribers.  In  answer  to  this  appeal,  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  were  received,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  the  amount  of  £176  ITs.  6d.;  and  by  confining  the  current 
expenses  of  the  institution  within  the  narrowest  possible  limit 
consistent  with  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  obligations  to  the 
governors  and  subscribers,  the  anticipated  deficiency  of  £  360  was 
reduced  to  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  £  183  lis.  lOd. 

That  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  in  common. with  other 
and  older  institutions,  should  suffer  from  causes  directly  referable  to 
the  war  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  it  is  cheering  to  remark, 
that  the  income  of  this  hospital  for  the  twelve  months  between  the 
Ist  April,  1855,  and  the  31st  March,  1856  (£  1129),  falls  short  of 
the  average  income  firom  all  sources,  of  the  previous  five  years 
(£  1157),  by  no  more  than  £  28.  The  Board  of  Management  would, 
however,  earnestly  solicit  a  etill  greater  amount  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioners  and  adherents  of  homcBopathy  through- 
out the  country,  so  as  to  increase  the  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
hospital  to  such  an  amount  as  will  admit  of  the  donations  being 
appropriated  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  at  present  amounting  to 
£567,  instead  of  being  applied  as  heretofore  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  institution.  It  is  so  obviously  of  importance  to  the 
future  well-being  and  prospects  of  homoeopathy,  that  the  position  of 
this — the  only  existing  homoeopathic  hospital  in  the  metropolis-* 
should  be  both  maintained  and  advanced,  more  especially  after  the 
public  attention  called  to  its  proceedings  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1854,  that  the  Board  of  Management  indulge  the  hope 
that  their  anxiety  on  this  point  will  be  understood,  and  their  appeal 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  following  gentlemen  who,  upon  a  baUot,  retire  from  the 
Board  of  Management,  are  again  proposed  for  re-election  : 

N.  Babton,  Esq.  R.  T.  Reef,  Esq. 

J.  B.  CsAMPEBx,  Esq.  H.  O.  Robiksok,  Esq. 

E.  EsDAii^,  Esq.  SiB*J.  Smith,  Bart. 

Major-General  the  Hon.    Thomas  Ashburnham  is  also  proposed 
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for  election  to  the  Board  of  Management,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
and  lamented  Captain  Branford,  R.N.  In  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  &  Co.,  the  General 
Account  of  the  hospital  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees, 
been  remoTed  to  the  Argyll  Street  Branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London ;  and  Nathaniel  Barton,  Esq.,  has  been  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Hospital,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul,  Bart,  and  is  proposed  to  be  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  in  the  room  of  the  late  and  much-regretted  D.  W.  Witton, 
Esq. 

The  Building  Committee  regret  that,  hitherto,  their  efforts  to  ob* 
tain  a  site  or  premises  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  new  hospital 
have  been  unattended  with  success,  but  they  trust  that  before  the 
terminatioir,  at  Lady-day,  1857,  of  the  lease  of  the  house  in  Golden 
Square,  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  announce  the  purchase  of  a  site 
or  premises  in  all  respects  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Management  would 
urge  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  those  goyemors  and  sub- 
scribers who  have  not  yet  contributed  to  the  Building  Fund,  the 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Quin  on  the  occasion  of  the  General 
Meeting  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  6th  June  last,  as  reported 
at  page  18  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Report : — 

*'  The  size  and  accommodation  of  the  present  hospital  were  ill- 
adapted  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick ;  a  larger  building,  loftier 
and  better-aired  wards,  and  k  greater  number  of  beds  were  required. 
He  would  earnestly  entreat  those  present  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  to  use  their  utmost  influence  with 
their  friends  to  increase  the  Buildii)g  Fund  to  an  amount  that  would 
warrant  their  purchasing,  or  commencing  to  build,  a  larger  hospital; 
for  he  could  assure  them  that  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment to  carry  out  their  humane  and  charitable  views  could  be  but  of 
little  avail,  and  that  no  amount  of  skill,  experience,  and  zeal  on  the 
part  of  their  medical  officers,  could  do  justice  to  the  sick  poor,  or  to 
the  beneficial  mode  of  treatment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Hahnemann, 
until  they  had  a  large,  well-ventilated,  and  properly  built  hospital, 
full  of  all  the  modem  improvements  and  accommodations.  If  those 
who  now  heard  him  would  manfully  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  prevail  upon  their  friends  to  do  the  same,  they  could  not 
fail  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  great  object  which  all  true 
homoBopathists  ought  to  have  at  heart,  namely  the  establishment  of  a 
homceopathic  hospital  9n  such  a  scale  as  would  ensure  proper  care 
of  the  sick,  and  a  school  where  young  practitioners  might  be  edu- 
cated in  the  theoiy,  principles,  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann." 
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ExpuUion  of  Homaapathiitijrom  ike  Analomieal  Sociely  of  Parit. 

The  GaxeOe  hehdom.  de  M6d.\tt  de  Ckirw.  of  Jan.  11,  1856, 
contains  the  fo&oving  umouncement;— 

Sitting  of  4  Jan.,  Cruv^hier  FreeideaL 

"  UnEmimouely  expelled  from  the  AQatomical  Society  on  account 

of  h(»n<Bopathic  publications,  the  corresponding  memben  named 
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Messn.  J.  P.  Teflsier/Oabalda,  Fr^ault,  Joufiset ; 
and. on  account  of  a  degrading  act,  already  judicially  punished, 
Mr.  *    *    ^corvesponding  member. 

Dr.  AxEKPSLDy  Secretaiy." 
Dr.  Tessier  remarks  pn  the  foregoing : — 

**  I  leave  it  to  every  man. of  honour  to  form  his  own  opinion  of 
Prof.  Gruveilhier's  conduct  in  presiding  over  the  meeting  at  which 
this  infamous  vote  was  passed,  and  associating  the  name  of  a  man 
judicially  punished  with  those  of  four  of  his  confr^es,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  hold  different  therapeutical  views  to  his  own.** 

Messrs.  Fr^dault,  Oabalda,  and  Jousset,  immediately  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Gazette  hebdomadaire, 

Mr.  Editor, — ^Your  number  of  the  12th  Jan.  announces,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  our  expulsion  from  that 
body. 

Had  our  names  been  simply  expunged  from  the  list  of  members, 
we  should  have  made  no  complaints  about  it,  for  we  are  used  to  such 
violent  proceedings.  But  the  circumstances  attending  that  measure* 
and  the  manifest  intention  to  render  it  disgraceful,  render  it  a  duty 
to  protest  against  it,  and  to  point  out  that— - 

1st.  We  were  expelled  in  our  absence,  and  without  notice,  coo- 
tnury  to  the  custom  of  the  society  and  the  rules  of  equity. 

2nd.  The  only  motive  for  this  step  was  that  we  hold  therapeutic 
opinions  different  from  those  of  our  colleagues,  and  that  we  have 
candidly  expressed  these  opinions  in  a  medical  journal. 

3rd.  The  initiative  was  taken  in  this  measure  by  men  who  profess 
toleration  and  freedom  of  opinion. 

4th.  Lastly,  and  this  makes  the  act  the  more  odious,  our  names 
have  been  associated  with  that  of  a  criminal  punished  by  the  hand  of 
justice,  whom  it  had  been  more  generous  to  have  left  unmendcmed. 

Gabaxda,  Fbbbault,  Jousset. 
24  Jan.,  1856. 

Dr.  MUcent,  another  member  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  immedi. 
ately  tendered  his  resignation  in  the  foUowing  letter,  addressed  to 
Professor  Cruveilhier. 

Sir, — ^In  a  recent  sitting  the  Anatomical  Society  expelled  Messrs. 
Tessier,  Gabalda,  Fredault,  Jousset,  for  their  authorship  of  homceo- 
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pathic  publications.  Every  honourable  man  will  appredate  this  act, 
and  the  cruel  outrage  sought  to  be  inflicted  by  a  most  odious  fellow- 
ship. To  me  it  recalls  the  &et  that  I  also  was  a  member  of  the 
society.  Now  as  I  am  bound  by  the  closest  fellowship  of  principles, 
labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  truth,  to  the  honourable  physicians 
lately  expelled,  and  as  I  haye  moreover  lately  been  honoured  by  the 
thunders  of  the  faculty,  and  deprived  of  a  service  at  the  Yal  de 
Grftce,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  Anatomical  Society  could  do  me 
the  injustice  to  forget  to  expel  me  also.  Therefore  I  protest  against 
this  offensive  negligence,  and  insist  on  being  excluded  in  such  good 
company. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  |this  sincere  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
your  humble  servant  and  old  pupil, 

Alfh.  Milcbnt. 

Dr.  Ozanam  also  resigned  membership  in  the  following  note, 
addressed  to  the  President. 

Sir, — Having  learnt  that  Messrs.  Tessier,  Gabalda,  Fredault 
and  JouBset  have  been  expelled  from  the  Anatomical  Society  on 
account  of  homoeopathy,  I  think  it  concerns  my  honour  and  digni^ 
to  tell  you  that  I  also  am  labouring  to  propagate  whatever  is  true  in 
the  reform  of  Hahnemann,  and  that  it  is  for  me  an  affair  of 
conscience. 

Between  conscience  and  worldly  honours  there  can  be  no 
balancing,  therefore  I  at  once  offer  my  resignation. 

Receive  the  expression  of  my  respect, 

Ch.  Ozakax. 

The  Oazeite  hebdom.  contains  another  letter  from  the  expelled, 
which  we  here  reproduce. 

-  Mr.  Editor, — The  mterests  of  justice  and  of  our  own  dignity  com. 
pel  us  to  address  you  with  another  protest.  In  your  paper  of  Feb.  1 
you  have  inserted  our  protest  against  the  ignominy  attempted  to  be 
inflicted  on  us  by  the  Anatomical  Society.  But  in  the  feuilleton  of 
the  same  number  you  have  used  expressions  concerning  us,  and 
have  made  remarks  which  evidently  aggravate  our  position,  so  that 
you  withdraw  with  one  hand  what  you  offer  with  the  other ;  and  if 
you  appear  to  acknowledge  the  unjust  violence  offered  us,  yet  you 
support  that  violence  by  trying  to  give  it  a  character  which  it  cannot 
have.     We  do  not  suppose  you  mean  any  new  offence,  but  such 
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does  arise  out  of  the  facts,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

You  say  **you  have  seen  the  act  by  which  the  Anatomical  Society 
of  Paris  has  expelled  several  of  its  members  devoted  to  homoeopathic 
medicine.  We,  as  the  organ  of  this  society,  have  received  and 
given  to  that  act  the  consecration  of  publicity,  which  in  our  pages 
has  an  official  character."  This  passage  contains  two  errors  which 
hurt  us,  and  against  which  we  protest 

In  the  first  place  you  tell  your  readers  we  are  devoted  to  homoBO- 
pathic  medicine ;  representing  us  as  exclusively  adhering  to  this 
doctrine.    You  have  no  authority  to  speak  of  us  in  any  such  terms. 

In  the  published  documents^  whereby  we  are  to  be  judged,  we 
have  declared  our  respect  for  traditional  medicine,  accepting  at  the 
same  time  the  reform  of  Hahnemann.  We  defend  homceopathy  as 
a  therapeutic  doctrine  or  method,  against  the  unjust  and  splenetic 
attacks  of  its  detractors,  but  we  acknowledge  no  hommopaihic  medt^ 
eme^  or  doctrine  comprising  the  whole  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
because  such  doctrine  has  no  existence,  and  because  the  expression 
**  homoeopathic  medicine  "  thus  understood  would  have  no  meaning, 
the  word  '*  homoeopathic  *'  applying  exclusively  to  our  therapeutics. 

This  is  our  view  of  the  matter :  to  ascribe  to  U9  another  would  be 
veiy  vraong. 

We  reject  the  epithets  '*  homoeopath  and  allopath,"  because  they 
have  become  insulting  terms  bandied  about  among  medical  men,  and 
serve  only  to  keep  up  unhappy  divisions  among  them.  Let  our 
brethren  imitate  our  example ;  the  profession  will  gain  in  dignity 
and  science  be  no  loser. 

2dly.  You  say,  "  We,  as  the  Society's  organ,  have  received  this 
document,  and  have  given  it  an  official  character  by  its  publication 
in  the  Oazeite  hehdom.**  There  is  in  this  sentence  an  ambiguity 
which  we  milst  clear  up.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  publication 
of  the  document  in  your  paper  is  official  relatively  to  the  Anatomical 
Society  whose  organ  it  is  ?  That  is  not  probable,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  be  enough  to  show  as  you  do  in  beginning,  that  your  journal 
is  the  organ  of  the  Society. .  Adopting  this  view,  the  word  official 
would  be  a  pleonasm.  A  pen  like  yours  should  not  make  such 
slips.  To  understand  your  meaning,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Gazette  hehdomadaire  has  an  official  character.  Then  ambiguity 
ceases,  and  your  idea  appears  clearly ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
falsehood  of  your  assertion  becomes  equally  manifest,  and  shows  a 
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most  dangerous  mistake.  To  hear  you,  there  is  an  official  medicine 
whose  representative  you  are»  and  any  doctor  or  any  doctrine  ex- 
cluded with  your  sanction  would  be  officially  condemned !  Tou  are 
the  supreme  and  infallible  judge  whose  fiat  is  to  establish  the  va- 
lidity  of  a  doctrine  or  the  merit  of  a  treatment !  Where  is  the 
physician  who  would  admit  such  pretensions,  and  whom  do  you 
suppose  you  will  oonyince  ?  But  you  do  not  yourself  believe  in 
this  imaginary  right,  for  if  you  regard  as  only  probable  the  existence 
of  such  an  authority,  of  such  an  infallible  criterion  which  your 
science  will  never  possess,  you  will  not  fail  tb  announce  it  to  the 
world,  and  to  blazon  it  in  golden  letters,  instead  of  timidly  insinuating 
it  as  you  do  in  an  ambiguous  phrase. 

Besides,  your  journal  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  firdt,  tifficial,  and 
containing  only  authoritative  acts  or  decrees :  and  the  second,  un- 
official, and  open  to  subjects  of  free  discussion.  Now  it  is  in  this 
latter  that  we  find  the  minute  mentioning  the  exclusion  we  have  the 
honor  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  brethren. 

Thus  your  publication  of  our  expulsion  has  given  ^o  official  cha- 
racter, nor  any  authority  thereto.  And  here  again  you  have  stated 
what  is  untrue. 

Such  are  the  exvors  which  have  crept  into  your  paper,  and  which 
it  behoved  us  to  notice,  because  they  wound  our  honor  and  dignity. 

After  the  explanations  we  have  given,  malevolence  alone  can  say 
we  are  devoted  to  any  particular  system.  Eveiy  just  man  may  see 
that  we  are  devoted  solely  to  truth. 

We  count  on  your  fairness  to  insert  thb  letter,  and  offer  you  the 
expression  of  our  most  distinguished  consideration. " 

(Signed)  F.  Oabatda. 

P.  Fredault. 
Paris,  7  Feb.,  1856.  F.  Jousset. 

Ten  days  after  sending  this  letter,  Mr.  Dechambre  favoured  us 
with  the  following  reply : 

Sir, 

As  the  publisher  is  the  responsible  person,  I  have  forwarded 
your  conmiunication  to  him,  and  you  will  apply  to  him  if  you  think 

it  needful. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  very  vrilling  to  mediate  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  but  not  for  what  I  consider  an  abuse.  I  cannot 
think  you  can  seriously  attribute  to  me  the  idea  of  "  official  medi- 
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cine,"  I  merely  said  that  the  publication  of  the  act  of  the  society 
had  become  official  by  appearing  in  the  Gazette.  As  regards  the 
appellation  of  homceopathist,  it  were  rather  too  singular  that  you 
should  feel  it  be  offensive. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c.  &c. 

A.  Dechaiobb. 

It  vras  very  evident  to  us  from  the  scarcely  polite  and  not  at  all 
firatemal  tone  of  this  missive,  that  we  could  not  reckon  on  a  volutf. 
tary  insertion  of  ours,  and  that  we  should  have  to  compel  it  by  legal 
means.  But  before  we  had  recourse  to  extreme  measures  we  re- 
solved to  make  one  more  application  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Victor 
Masson.*  The  worthy  bookseller  assured  us  that  the  insertion  of  our 
letter  in  his  journal  would  injure  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  subscribers, 
and  that  therefore  he  would  only  insert  it  on  being  summoned  to  do 
so.  It  was  only  after  taking  this  step,  and  on  the  reiterated  assu- 
rance of  Mr.  Masson,  that  we  had  recourse  to  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice. 

After  this  legal  fbrmality,  when  Mr.  Masson  found  himself 
obliged  to  present  to  his  readers  our  answer  to  the  insinuations  made 
against  us,  notwithstanding  the  damage  his  publication  might  thereby 
sustain,  the  worthy  publisher  thought  fit  to  address  to  us  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

Paris,  20  Feb.  1856. 
Messrs.  Gabalda,  Fr^dault,  and  Jousset, 

I  have  received  your  joint  letter  and  the  summons  for  its 
insertion.  I  perceive  it  will  occupy  120  to  150  lines.  The  passage 
you  complain  of  contains  five  lines.  You  have  then  a  right  to  ten 
lines  to  answer  in.  You  will  please  deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party  the  sum  of  350  fir.,  the  price  of  140  lines  at  fir.  2,  c,  50.  This 
party  shall  be  empowered  to  pay  me  for  all  beyond  ten  lines  at  the 
rate  of  fr.  2,  c.  50  each. 

I  warn  you  that  I  can  on  no  account  allow  that  three  names 
appended  to  your  letter  give  you  the  right  of  a  triple  insertion ;  if 
each  one  writes  a  letter  he  shall  have  ten  lines  of  space.  I  shall 
await  the  deposit,  to  be  made  to  whomsoever  you  may  choose  to 
appoint.  It  should  be  made  before  10  a.  ic.  to-morrow  if  the  inser- 
tion is  to  appear  in  the  next  number. 

I  have,  &c«,  &c., 

ViCTOB  MaBSOX. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  that  M.  Victor  MaBSon  had  tried  to 
tarn  to  the  profit  of  his  exchequer  a  discussion  that  might  prejudice 
his  Gazette,  as  he  himself  told  us.  On  our  first  complaint  he 
endeavoured  to  extract  Gx>m  us  40  ir.  for  extra  charges,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  unfounded  claim.  He  still  hankered  how- 
ever after  the  cash,  and  returned  to  the  charge  this  time  with  a  claim 
that  would  compensate  for  his  previous  fedlure.  We  recommend  this 
proceeding,  en  passant^  to  papers  that  don't  pay  their  expenses,  and 
wish  them  more  luck  than  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  had.  Astonished 
at  such  an  outrageous  ov6rcharge,Ve  forebore  to  answer  Mr.  Masson, 
who,  now  under  the  finger  of  the  law,  was  free  to  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences of  not  inserting  our  letter.  We  have  had  but  to  ooiu 
gratulate  ourselves  on  this  step,  for  the  worthy  editor,  who  had 
doubtless  reflected  on  our  right  of  answer,  decided  on  inserting  it 
without  prepayment 

Our  letter  appeared  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  we  considered 
the  discussion  ended,  since  the  editor  in  chief  had  declared  he  would 
make  no  comments  on  it.  It  was  not  so,  however,  for  in  the  number 
of  the  29th  February  Mr.  Dechambre  has  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
a  second  medical  letter.*  We  append  the  passage  of  it  that  concerns 
us,  from  the  Gazette  Hebdomad,  of  the  29th  Feb. : 

'^  It  is  a  wise  thing  to  be  wise,"  said  a  wise  man  :  which  means 
that  wisdom  is  of  good  account,  being  a  virtue.  We  begin  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  maxim.  Were  we  wise,  O  Solomon,  were  we 
virtuous  and  just,  and  true  to  duty,  O  Aristides,  O  Regulus,  and  you, 
O  Catos,  both  ?  when,  receiving  the  protest  against  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Anatomical  Society,  we  printed  it  in  handsome  bourgeois 
against  the  advice  ,of  the  majority ;  having  had  the  kindness  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  natural  equity  before  that  of  jurisprudence,  to  abstain 
carefully  from  all  offensive  expressions,  firom  jest,  or  smile,  and  be 
careful  to  a  degree  that  will  astonish  future  medical  generations } 
And  all  we  get  for  tlus  is  a  complaint  still  less  infinitesimal  than  the 
first!  So  much  for  listening  to  moralists;  they  would  make  you 
believe  that  virtue  is  always  rewarded : — ^a  complete  sell !  When  you 
show  them,  clear  as  light  that  you  are  duped  for  the  moment,  they 
send  you  off  to  the  other  world.  This  is  really  too  bad.  Besides  we 
are  already  in  the  other  world,  or  very  nearly  ;  for  whence  can  come 

*  A  publication  in  which  Mr.  Dechambre  holds  ap  homoBopathy  to  the 
ridicole  of  his  readers. 
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BO  many  queer  notions  as  we  find  around  us  but  from  the  moon  ? 
Table  turning,  spirit  rapping,  magnetic  divination,  and  homceopathy : 
are  these  not  things  of  the  other  world  ?  We  tell  you  this  world  is 
overcome  by  the  other,  and  since  it  is  with  the  latter  that  the  Gazette 
has  to  do,  through  the  medium  of  summonmg  officers,  it  is  hard  that 
it  cannot  inmiediately  enjoy  the  fruit  of  its  merits,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  wisdom. 

Who  spoke  about  homoeopathy?  Who  uttered  the  expression, 
*' homoeopathic  doctor"?  Homoeopathist,  yourself!  Don*t  you 
know  that  the  expression  hurts  ?  What  insolence !  Homoeopathic 
medicine !  Tarte  k  la  crSme !  Homoeopathic  doctor !  Really  the 
journal  is  a  viper's  tongue ;  they  would  use  it  better  in  preserving 
people  from  yellow  fever.  Why  not  cry  Baca  when  they  are  at  it  ? 
Homceopathy!  Tarte  i^  la  crSme !-— enou^  to  drive  one  mad! 
Yes,  dear  and  excellent  brother,  you  are  right ;  the  epithet  is  not  a 
flattering  one ;  we  have  long  since  thought  so ;  but  what  would  you 
have  ?  It  is  all  custom.  You  know  there  are  now  and  then  coarse 
expressions  current,  which  well  bred  young  ladies  use  without 
thought  of  evil,  and  bye  and  bye  understand  that  they  are  indecent; 
that  is  the  progress  of  public  modesty.  We  will  get  rid  then,  of  the 
evil  habit,  directly,  in  order  to  tell  you  two  pretty  little  stories  con- 
cerning  the  thing. 

First  of  all,  learn  that  influence  was  used  with  a  powerful  journal, 
to  interest  it  in  the  misfortunes  of  Hahnemannism. . .'. .  .We  know 
this  to  be  fact.  Your  Gazette  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it !  In  its 
quality  of  historiographer  of  societies  which  reduce  their  own 
numbers,  a  hurricane,  perhaps,  had  fallen  across  its  vortex. 

And  if  it  had  met  the  Gazette  in  its  path, 
Had  smashed  it  to  shivers — bo  awAil  its  wrath. 

Fortunately  the  good  sense  of  the  editor  of  the  political  journal 
saved  us  fit>m  accident.  The  preservation  deserves  a  candle,*  and 
we  wiU  heartily  give  it,  if  only  to  know  in  what  key  our  concert  is 
to  be. 

The  second  story  is  no  less  true,  though  less  apparently  so. 
There  was  a  talk  of  puerperal  fever;  families  were  frightened; 
mothers  cursed  their  own  feciudity.  One  young  woman,  however, 
whose  pregnancy  was  considerably  advanced,  preserved  an  immova- 
ble serenity.     While  sympathising  with  the  unfortunate,  she  was 

*  Gift  offered  as  a  thank-offering  in  the  diarch. 
VOL.   XIV,   NO.    LVII. — ^JULY,    1856.  2  K 
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confident  as  to  her  own  preservation,  and  when  her  husband 
expressed  his  apprehensions  she  smiled  at  them.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  individual's  security  ?  We  are  informed  by  a  friend  of 
the  lady  that  the  Habnemannian  doctor  who  attended  her  had 
promised  to  retard  her  delivery  by  means  of  certain  globules,  until 
the  epidemic  hail  ceased.  Capital!  But  what  is  to  become  of 
physiology  and  medical  jurisprudence  with  their  fine  tales  about  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  ?  And  the  code !  Just  think  what  trouble 
such  a  master-stroke  would  give  in  researches  on  legitimacy,  and  the 
uncomfortable  sensations  a  father's  forehead  would  experience  on 
finding  the  reckoning  so  much  out.  How  families  would  be  upset ! 
Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  detract  houi.  the  progress  of  thenu 
peutics,  we  think  the  imperial  procurator  would  do  well  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  Hahnemannisms ! 

A.  Dechambre. 

We  scarcely  need  call  attention  to  the  taste  and  point  of  this 
letter,  or  say  how  happy  we  feel  in  having  inspired  its  writer  with 
such  a  dainty  morsel.  Let  Masson  say  after  that  that  we  scandalise 
his  readers  and  drive  away  his  subscribers  I  Who  will  believe  him  ? 
Hommopathy  I  Tarte  d  la  creme/  What  wit  I  What  force  of 
argument  too  in  this : — "  homceopathy  belongs  to  those  modem 
follies  which  can  only  have  come  firom  the  moon  " !  8ince  the  drop 
of  tincture  diluted  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  grain  of  sail 
dissolved  in  the  Seine,  nothing  so  cogent  as  this  has  been  brought 
against  Hahnemann's  therapeutics.  This  idea  belongs  exclusively 
to  Mr.  Dechambre,  but  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  property  of 
certain  globides  to  retard  delivery.  Some  years  ago  the  author  of  an 
esteemed  book  on  gastralgia — Barras — ^whose  sleep  was  troubled  by 
the  advance  of  homoeopathy,  wrote:  ^*  Homceopathy  indeed  achieves 
other  miracles,  and  notably  that  of  obviating  the  pains  of  labour." 
He  added  in  a  note :  "  I  know  not  if  this  miracle  be  recorded  in 
homceopathic  writings,  but  I  know  that  a  homoeopath  well  known  by 
his  advertisements  in  the  papers,  engages  to  spare  all  pain  to  partu- 
rient women.  My  authority  is  a  lady  to  whom  he  made  the  offer.' 
The  anecdote  is  worth  repeating,  especially  in  the  new  and  varied 
form  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Dechambre.  The  only  passage  of  his  letter 
which  demands  an  answer  at  our  hands,  is  that  in  which  he 
insinuates  that  we  endeavoured  to  interest  a  great  journal  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Hahnemannism :  to  this  assertion,  coming  from  a  so- 
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called  authentic  source,  we  give  the  meet  positive  and  formal  denial 

in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  express  our  regret  at  the  disappointment  we 

have  experienced.     On  our  first  interview  with  Mr.  Dechambre,  we 

thought  from  his  language  and  manner,  that  if  he  had  no  sympathy 

with  the  opinions  we  defend,  he  had  at  least  risen  above  the  vulgar 

prejudices  which  prevail  over  so  many  minds  in  this  matter.     Our 

illusion,  alas,  is  soon  over!  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dechambre  has 

quickly  demolished  the  hope  which  his  words  had  raised  in  us.     We 

acknowledge  with  grief  that  our  illusion  was  great     We  thought 

^e  had  found  a  physician  who  seriously  discussed  serious  topics,  but 

we  found  only  a  feuilletoniste  devoted  to  little  feelings,  and  to  the 

amusement  of  Ms  readers. 

F.  Gabalda. 


Aphoristic  Notes  on  Sanitary  Statistics  of  Workhouses  and  Charitable 
Institutions^  with  some  suggestions  for  the  diminution  of  chronic 
diseases  amongst  the  poor  f^  by  M.  Roth,  M.D. 

1.  A  number  of  adult  disabled  persons  are  kept  year  after  year  in 
workhouses  or  charitable  institutions,  and  very  little  or  nothing  is 
done  to  improve  or  cure  their  chronic  ailments. 

2.  A  number  of  constitutionally  weak  infieuits  and  children  are  in 
the  workhouse  who  could  be  ciured  or  considerably  improved. 

8.  The  expenses  of  the  parish  and  charitable  institutions  would 
be  in  the  course  of  years  considerably  diminished  by  a  better  state 
of  health  amongst  the  poorer  class. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  have  detailed  statistics  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions,  and  if  possible 
of  those  who  receive  permanent  or  periodical  out-door  relief;  and  as 
such  returns  do  not  exist, 

5.  I  have  proposed  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  a  sanitary 
statistic  table,  which  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor  law  guardian  was 
returned  with  the  numbers  showing  the  actual  sanitary  state  of  one 
of  the  metropolitan  suburban  workhouses. 

I  have  proposed  the  classification  of  ages  in  a  different  way,  but 
as  all  the  inmates  of  workhouses  are  divided  according  to  the  scale 
shown  in  the  table,  the  actual  workhouse  classification  has  been 
retained. 

*  These  notes  have  been  sabmitted  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Poor  Law 

BoMd  and  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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Thus  of  1089  inmates  474  are  affected  by  chronic  diseases,  or 
48.5  per  cent  The  following  table  shows  the  per  centage  of 
chronic  diseases  in  the  five  classes : — 


Ago. 

Number  of 
Inmates. 

Patients. 

Per  centage. 

Under .... 

2 

76 

7 

9.3 

ft      .  •  •  • 

9 

143 

84 

23.7 

w         •  •  •  • 

15 

140 

43 

80.7 

»♦        •  •  •  • 

60 

444 

251 

56.5 

Over    .... 
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Such  a  sanitary  state  as  exhibited  by  the  preceding  tables  cannot 
exist  without  great  loss  of  life  and  without  considerable  expense 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  the  following  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions to  remedy  this  bad  state  of  health  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

6.  All  constitutionally  weak  children  of  several  parishes  should 
be  brought  into  an  tmtbn  sanatorium,  where  all  the  available  hygienic 
and  medical  means,  according  to  the  present  state  of  science,  should 
be  used,  and  the  education  of  the  children  continued  as  far  as  their 
weakly  state  permits ;  when  healthy  these  children  might  he  sent 
to  the  Union  or  charity  school. 

7.  The  curable  adult  disabled  paupers  suffering  from  chronic 
affections  should  be  also  visited  for  the  sake  of  cure  or  improve- 
ment. 

8.  The  expenses  for  the  cure  of  such  paupers  would  not  be  much 
more  than  the  expenses  in  the  workhouse,  where  such  paupers  are 
frequently  kept  for  years  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  neg- 
leoted  at  a  time  when  their  health  could  have  been  restored. 
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9.  In  order  to  prevent  the  increftse  of  the  number  of  diMhled 
paupers,  it  is  most  important  that  the  health  of  the  healthy  inmates 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard,  for  which  purpose  the 
masters  and  matrons  of  workhouses,  as  well  as  all  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  should  have  an  elementary,  popular  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  injurious  and  beneficial  influences  affecting  health. 
This  sanitary  knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  the  children,  whose 
bodily  faculties  should  be  developed  simultaneously  with  their 
mental  faculties. 

10.  This  sanitary  knowledge  should  form  a  part  of  the  instruction 
in  the  training  schools  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  of 
whom  we  cannot  expect  that  they  should  bestow  more  care  on  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  their  pupils  so  long  as  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  on  the  subject ;  the  preservation  of  individual  health  depends 
upon  the  parents  and  schoolmasters,  but  not  on  the  medical  man  who 
enters  on  his  duties,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  after  those 
of  the  educator  have  been  neglected. 

11.  The  importance  of  a  large  garden  or  play-ground  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  workhouse  has  been  sufficiently  advocated  and 
proved  by  the  condition  of  those  schools  and  workhouses  which  are 
not  sufficiently  provided  in  this  respect. 

12.  The  kitchen  fire  in  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions  can 
by  the  aid  of  hot  water  or  steam  provide  the  necessary  warmth  in 
the  various  apartments,  and  sufficient  warm  water  or  steam  ibr 
baths,  which  are  most  important  in  preserving  health,  in  cutting 
short  many  diseases  at  the  beginnii^,  or  in  curing  them  when 
developed. 

Conclusion, — ^It  is  most  important  not  only  to  HiminSab  the  amount 
of  ill-health  at  present  existing  among  our  poor  population,  but  we 
must  prevent  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves  all  the  causes 
artificiaUy  producing  disease  and  deteriorating  the  general  health ; 
the  number  of  inmate(4  of  our  workhouses  would  thus  considerably 
decrease,  and  a  diminution  of  poor  rates  would  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  improved  health  of  the  paupers. 

Report  of  the  Homoeopathic  Congress  of  1856. 

Homceopatliic  Congress,  held  at  the  Thatched  House,  London,  30th 
May,  1856.  Present— Dr.  Atkin,  Dr.Wyld,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Engall,  Mr.  Frith,  Dr.  Drysdale,  Dr.  Black, 
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Mr.  Hering,  Dr.  Pope,  Mr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Henriques,  Dr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Tonnalmaiin,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Epps,  Dr.  HastiiigB,  Dr.  Drury, 
Dr.  Cronin,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bell,  Dr.  Boddy,  Mr.  Mackem, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Craig,  Dr.  Massy,  Dr.  Kidd,  and  Dr.  Hartmann, 
vis.,  29  present. 

Dr.  Atkin  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Dr.  £pps  proposed,  *'  That  the  secretary  for  the  next  Congress 
should  send  out  a  cilrcular  some  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
meeting,  in  order  that  members  might  have  time  to  prepare  papers." 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Black  proposed,  ^^  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham." 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Black  proposed, "  That  the  Congress  be  held  every  second 
year,  instead  of  annually." 

Dr.  Drury  moved,  ^'  That  it  be  held  annually."— Carried. 

Therefore  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Birmingham  in  1857. 

Dr.  Wyld  proposed^ ''  That  Dr.  Fearon  and  Dr.  QaUoway  should 
be  requested  to  aet  as  joint  secretaries  for  the  next  Congress." 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Scott  then  read  his  address. 

Mr.  Hering  rose  to  thank  Dr.  Scott  for  his  interesting  address,  so 
full  of  right  feeling  and  ingenious  observatbn. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  in  rising  to  second  Mr.  Hering's  motion,  observed  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Scott's  observations  upon  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  law  which  might  apply  to  the  dUnUUm  of  the  medicine  most  appro^ 
priate  to  any  given  character  in  disease— that  the  idea  had  been 
much  discussed  in  Germany,  and  indeed  generally  followed  by  most 
practitioners,  although  nothing  approaching  to  the  certainty  of  a  law 
had  yet  been  established  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Engall  asked  the  question,  whether  those  present  were  in  the 
habit  of  continuing  to  administer  remedies  appropriate  to  uterine 
disease  during  the  menstrual  period. 

Dr.  Heuriques  had  much  pleasure  in  thanking  Dr.  Scott  for  his 
address,  but  did  not  believe  that  a  law  as  to  the  dilution  could  ever 
be  arrived  at,  seeing  that  individuals  were  continually  varying  in 
their  susceptibilities  to  medicinal  influence ;  for  instance,  at  one  time 
an  individual  could  take  a  large  quantity  of  wine  with  benefit  to  him^ 
self,  while  at  another  time  the  smallest  quantity  acted  hurtfully.  He 
had  had  much  experience  in  the  inteimittent  fevers  of  the  tropics, 
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and  held  it  as  a  fact  that  our  infinitemmal  doses  were  often  useless  m 
checking  the  paroxysm  in  such  cases,  but  that  5,  6,  or  10  grains  of 
Quinine  were  often  necessary  to  cut  short  such  cases. 

Dr.  Scott  rose  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  law 
regarding  the  dilution  might  be  established  universally  applicable  to 
different  kinds  or  names  of  diseases,  but  only  applicable  to  different 
characters  in  diseases. 

Dr.  Drysdale  observed  that  although  iuU  doses  of  medicme  might 
cut  short  a  disease,  this  could  not  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light 
of  a  homcBopathic  cure  as  of  an  allopathic  expedient  for  a  temporary 
benefit  only.  He  feared  a  law  relating  to  the  dilution  could  not  be 
established,  experience  being  the  only  sure  guide  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Wyld  observed  in  connection  with  Dr.  Henriques's  observa- 
tions on  the  necessity  in  certain  cases  of  giving  full  doses  of  medicine, 
that  he  had  long  believed  delirium  tremens  was  a  disease  requiring 
full  doses  of  Opium,  and  this  opinion  he  had  lately  had  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Keen,  of  the  Royal  Army,  who  informed  him 
that  he  often  failed  to  cure  this  disease  in  the  soldier  with  20  drop 
doses  of  Laudanum,  while  he  invariably  succeeded  by  increasing  the 
dose  to  the  required  amount  to  produce  sleep,  in  which  case  24  hours 
was  the  usual  duration  of  the  attack — ^the  cures  remaining  complete. 

Dr.  Black  observed  in  illustration  of  the  difficulty  there  existed  in 
arriving  at  satisfactory  information  in  medicine,  that  an  American 
physician  had  lately  published  a  paper  shewing  that  in  80  cases 
he  never  succeeded  in  curing  delirium  tremens  with  Opium  alone ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  intermittent  fever  of  the  tropics,  he  had 
cured  such  cases  most  completely  with  infinitesimal  doses,  after  fuH 
doses  of  Quinine  had  failed  in  the  hands  of  allopaths  for  years.  He 
feared  that  our  discussion  was  not  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  discovery 
of  a  law  with  reference  to  the  dose. 

Dr.  Henriques  did  not  mean  to  say  that  full  doses  of  Quinine  were 
required  in  all  cases,  but  in  certain  cases  of  intermittent  fever — that 
was  his  experience,  and  he  would  mention  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
present  who  took,  with  his  advice  and  that  of  Dr.  Chapman,  6-grain 
doses  of  Quinine,  without  which  he  firmly  believed  that  the  patient 
would  have  perished. 

Mr.  Hering  said  he  was  the  individual  alluded  to,  and  he  also 
believed  that  he  was  a  living  iUustration  of  the  fact  of  full  doses  being 
sometimes  necessary  to  cut  short  a  paroxysm  and  thus  save  life. 

Mr.  Robertson  having  watched  the  case  of  Mr.  Hering  closely. 
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believed  that  without  the  adimiiistration  of  the  large  dose  spoken  of 
the  patient  must  have  perished. 

Dr.  Siidd  B3rmpathised  with  Dr.  Scott  in  his  desire  to  discover  a 
law  apjAicable  to  the  dose.  He  gave  full  doses  of  medicine  whenever 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but  instead  of  giving,  as  Dr.  Hen- 
liques  did,  5  or  10  grains  of  Quinine  at  a  time,  he  should  prefer 
^ving  gr.  j,  or  gr.  ^,  doses  repeatedly.  Two  other  homoeopathists 
treated  a  case  of  passive  hsemorrhage  from  the  liver  and  duodenum 
for  ten  days,  but  without  any  good  result — the  patient  appeared  to 
be  rapidly  sinking — and  when  nearly  in  articulo  mortis^  he  gave  3 
grains  of  Gallic  acid  every  two  hours,  and  immediately  all  hemor- 
rhage ceased,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 

Dr.  Boddy  would  not  deny  that  Dr.  Kidd  had  acted  wisely,  still  he 
had  lately  cured  a  case  of  frightful  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous 
membrane  by  Arnica  3,  in  three  days. 

Dr.  Hamilton  thought  that  although  Dr.  Wyld,  Dr.  Heniiques, 
and  others  might  have  failed  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  infinitesimal 
doses,  that  this  was  no  proof  that  such  doses  were  not  sufficient,  but 
only  that  these  gentlemen  had  &iled  to  hit  upon  the  right  remedy. 

Mr.  £ngaU  was  glad  to  find  that  the  patient  alluded  to  had  re- 
covered  in  Dr.  Kidd's  hands,  but  he  would  suggest  whether  the 
patient  was  not  rather  cured  by  the  medicine  which  he  (Mr.  Engall) 
had  given,  and  Dr.  Kidd's  Gallic  acid  might  be  regarded  as  abstinence 
from  treatment.  He  had  lately  cured  a  ladyof  a  troublesome  disorder 
by  Sacch.  lact,  after  other  apparently  appropriate  remedies  had 
£uled,  which  convinced  him  that  we  often  prevented  cures  by  over- 
dosing our  patients^  and  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  remedy 
to  act. 

The  Congress  now  adjourned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  Both  nuuie  some  observations  {v,  p.  499)  founded  on  the 
statistics  of  the  mortality  in  poor-houses,  and  suggested  how  much 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  for  he  was 
certain  that  by  a  proper  system  of  hygienic  treatment  the  mortality 
in  poor-houses  might  be  much  diminished. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  and  Blr.  Smith  made  some  observations  on  Dr. 
Both's  remarks,  but  feared  that  the  Congress  could  not  enter  on  the 
question,  which  had  no  connection  with  homoeopathy,  although  in 
itself  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Drury  remarked  in  connection  with  an  observation  by  Mr. 
Smith,  as  to  a  low  style  of  living  predisposing  to  disease,  that  it  was 
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a  carious  fact  that  the  fever  which  attacked  the  Irish  was  not  neariy 
BO  fatal  among  the  poor  as  when  it  attacked  the  rich ;  he  could  only 
account  for  this  bj  supposing  that  the  more  active  treatment  the  rich 
were  likely  to  receive  might  act  prejudicially. 

Dr.  Kidd  corroborated  the  observation  of  Dr.  Drury. 

Dr.  Wyld  suggested  that  this  state  of  things  might  possibly  result 
from  the  poor  being  as  it  were  protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  fever 
inoculation,  it  being  found  that  strong  servant  girls  coming  from  the 
country  to  town  were  much  more  liable  to  severe  lyphus  than  the 
habitual  residents  in  towns. 

Eighteen  gentlemen  sat  down  to  supper  at  9  o'clock. 


Strychnine  Poisoning. 

The  recent  trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cook 
has  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  poisooing  by  Stiych- 
nine,  and  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  medical  witnesses  has 
shewn  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  that  terrible  drag  are  not  of 
such  a  definite  character  as  to  enable  us  to  pronounoe  decisively,  in 
the  absence  of  the  discovery  of  the  poison  and  of  strong  circamstantial 
evidence,  that  the  death  of  an  individual  has  been  certainly  caused  by 
it  alone. 

Even  in  Palmer*s  case  where  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  so 
strong,  the  failure  to  discover  the  Strychnine  in  the  body  of  hb 
alleged  victim,  has  undeniably  caused  in  the  public  mind  an  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  assuredly  does 
not  arise  from  a  sympathy  with  crime,  or  from  a  sentimental  ol]jec- 
tion  to  capital  punishments,  and  which  would  not  have  been  Mt  and 
expressed  as  it  has  been,  had  the  chemists  succeeded  in  demonstra- 
ting the  existence  of  Strychnine  in  the  body  of  Cook. 

The  uneasiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  has  expressed 
itself  in  letters  to  the  newspapers  and  in  crowded  public  meetings, 
and  arises  from  the  fact  strongly  brought  out  at  the  trial,  that  the 
symptoms  noticed  in  Cook's  case  were  not  of  such  a  precise  and 
determinate  character  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  due  to  some  natural  disease. 

Although  some  of  the  medical  witnesses  were  positive  as  to  the 
symptoms  being  attributable  to  Strychnine,  and  to  that  alone ;  others, 
while  admitting  that  they  were  not  actually  inconsistent  with  Strvch- 
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nine  pnW"*^!  dimight  that  fhttj  wnS^tatimr  in  Aft gnwn ^iT  —ttal 

diaeise ;  wiiilft  others  again  were  of  opiiuoii  that  ceftain  drcnni* 
stances  observed  in  Coc4l's  case  ezduded  the  idea  of  death  being  doe 
to  Strychnine  poisoning. 

Where  snch  great  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  will  be  worth 
while  investigating  the  snbject  for  oorselves  and  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  whether  the  symptoms  of  Strychnine  poisoning  are  so  well 
maiked  as  to  exclude  every  other  form  of  death,  or  on  the  contrary, 
whether  they  are  really  so  difficult  to  reo^nise  as  many  of  the 
medical  witnesses  asserted. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  formiog  their  judgment  on  this 
momentous  subject,  we  shall  compare  the  symptoms  testified  to  by 
the  witnesses  as  having  been  observed  in  Cook's  case  with  those  of 
the  well  authenticated  cases  of  Strychnine  poisoning  adduced  at  the 
trial,  and  with  some  other  cases  which  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
collect  from  various  medical  journals. 

We  shall  endeavour  by  means  of  the  tabular  form  to  enable  our 
readers  to  see  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  features  presented  by 
these  recorded  cases  of  Strychnine  poisoning,  and  to  compare  them 
with  those  observed  in  Cook's  case.  The  numbers  in  the  subjoined 
resum^  correspond  with  the  cases  we  shall  now  proceed  to  present  in 
a  condensed  form.  We  shall  indicate  the  case  of  Palmer's  alleged 
victim  by  the  letter  C.  The  other  cases  of  ascertained  Strychnine 
p<nsoning  are  numbered  as  they  offer  themselves  to  our  observation. 
As  our  business  is  with  the  medical  evidence  alone  in  Cook's  case, 
we  shall  leave  entirely  out  of  view  the  moral  and  circumstantial 
evidence  that  told  so  much  against  Pahner,  but  which  as  is  generally 
acknowledged  would  not  have  availed  to  secure  a  verdict  of  guilty 
from  the  jury  wi&out  the  medical  evidence.  Indeed  the  L(mc$i  of 
June  14th  boasts  that  it  was  the  medical  evidence  that  hanged 
Palmer. 

C. — Cook,  aged  28,  a  young  man  of  not  very  vigorous  constitution 
and  irregular  habits,  who  had  apparentiy  some  time  previously  been 
labouring  under  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis,  which  had  dis- 
appeared  long  before  his  last  fatal  seizure.  He  had  recently  been 
evidently  excited  by  some  horse-racing  transactions,  in  which  be  was 
pecuniarily  interested,  and  had  been  exposed  to  some  not  very  un- 
common vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  For  several  days  after  this  he 
had  been  affected  with  vomiting  of  sucli  a  persistent  and  unaccount* 
able  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  the  euspicion  of  the  administration  of 
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Antimoiiial  medidne.  On  die  18th  of  NoTember,  in  tiie  middle  of 
the  nighty  he  felt  ill,  '*  as  if  he  was  mad,"  he  said ;  hut  this  attack 
did  not  seem  to  have  lasted  long,  nor  did  he  summon  any  one  to  his 
assistance.  The  following  day  the  sickness  still  oontmued  more  or 
less,  and  he  vomited  almost  every  thing  he  took.  Between  10  and 
11  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  he  took  two  pills,  ostensibly  containing 
Morphine,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  At  about  ten  minutes  to  12  he 
rang  his  bell  violently,  and  before  the  chambermaid  could  answer  the 
summons  she  heard  him  scream  loudly.  When  she  entered  his 
room  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  beating  the  bed  clothes  with  out- 
stretched arms.  He  could  not  lie  down,  the  attempt  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  was  bemg  suffocated.  There  was  much  jerking  in  his  body 
and  head.  He  threw  his  head  back  on  the  pillow  and  soon  raised 
himself  up  again.  Biis  eyes  projected.  He  spoke  with  difficult,  in 
a  gasping  manner.  While  moving  and  knocking  about  he  fineqnently 
screamed  murder,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  should  die.  His  screams 
were  apparently  elicited  by  agonising  pain.  He  asked  the  maid  to 
rub  his  hand.  She  found  it  stiff  and  half  shut.  Rubbing  seemed  to 
give  relief.  His  consciousness  was  all  along  perfect.  He  had  a  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  some  pills  that  were  given  him,  but  none  in 
swallowing  liquids,  though  he  snapped  at  the  spoon  and  held  it  firmly 
betwixt  his  teeth.  After  drinking  he  vomited.  The  fit  lasted  half 
an  hour,  when  he  became  composed.  Next  morning  his  eyes  looked 
wild.  On  the  20th  the  vomiting  of  ingesta  continued,  but  towards 
evening  his  spirits  became  good  and  he  was  quite  jocose.  About  11 
o'clock  at  night,  two  pills  said  to  be  the  same  as  on  the  preceding 
night,  were  given ;  and  shortiy  after  12,  p.m.,  he  started  up  in  bed 
and  said  he  was  going  to  be  ill.  He  asked  to  have  his  neck  rubbed 
as  he  sat  up  in  bed.  The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  were 
observed  to  be  stiff.  After  these  symptoms  had  lasted  a  few  minutes 
two  piQs  were  given  to  him,  and  immediately  he  screamed  out,  threw 
himself  back  in  bed,  and  was  dreadfully  convulsed.  He  begged  to 
be  raised  up  in  bed,  or  he  should  be  suffocated.  The  convulnons 
lasted  five  or  ten  minutes.  His  muscles  all  over  the  body  were  con- 
tracted and  the  limbs  so  stiff  and  rigid  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  raise  him  up.  He  begged  then  to  be  turned  on  his  right  side. 
The  heart's  action  became  gradually  weaker,  his  body  was  bent  back 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  in  that  state  he  died  quietiy  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  (one  of  the  witnesses 
said  three-quarters  of  an  hour).     After  death  his  body  still  remained 
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bent  backwards  lik6  a  bow  (the  witness  who  laid  him  out  said  he  lay 
flat  on  his  back  in  bed).     The  skin  of  the  body  very  dark.     The 
arms  were  stiffly  flexed  immediately  after  death.     The  eyes  open, 
« their  lids  stiff. 

Post  mortem  examination  six  days  after  death  shewed  the  skin  of 
a  marked  paleness.  The  hands  were  clenched,  the  muscles  generally 
stiff.  The  mouth  was  a  little  contorted,  the  jaw  stiff.  One  witness 
stated  that  the  right  foot  was  yery  much  turned  outwards,  another 
said  he  found  both  feet  turned  inwards.  The  lungs  were  found  to  be 
slightly  congested  with  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  was  healthy,  no 
serum,  and  no  trace  of  congestion  in  it.  The  heart  was  contracted, 
empty.  Small  yellowish  spots,  like  enlarged  mucous  follicles,  were 
observed  in  the  stomach  at  its  larger  end.  The  kidneys  were  con- 
gested. The  blood  generally  was  fluid.  The  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  natural.  The  stomach  contained  three  or  four  ounces 
of  brownish  liquid.  The  lungs  were  somewhat  emphysematous.  At 
a  subsequent  examination  two  months  after  death  some  small  gran- 
ules were  observed  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Such  was  the  histoiy  of  Cook's  symptoms  as  stated  by  the  wit- 
nesses examined  at  the  late  trial.  Let  us  now  examine  the  histories 
of  the  cases  of  undoubted  Strychnine  poisoning  described  by  the 
medical  men  engaged  on  either  side  at  this  remarkable  trial. 

I. — A  woman,  took  two  or  three  pills  containing  altogether  a  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  gr.  of  Strychnine.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (one 
witness  said  three-quarters  of  an  hour)  she  fell  back  on  the  floor  and 
became  convulsed.  Her  mouth  was  retracted,  the  face  sufiused  and 
red,  the  pupUs  dilated,  the  head  bent  back,  the  spine  curved,  all  the 
muscles  hard  and  rigid,  the  arms  stretched  out,  and  hands  clenched, 
the  legs  rigid.  There  was  grinding  of  the  teeth,  but  not  trismus. 
The  consciousness  continued  entire.  These  paroxysms  lasted  for  a 
short  time  and  recurred  every  few  seconds.  In  half  an  hour  (one 
witness  said  an  hour)  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  she  died. 
The  clenching  of  the  hands  did  not  continue  after  death.  The  heart 
*  was  found  contracted  and  empty.     The  spinal  cord  healthy. 

n. — A  lady  took  about  three  grains  of  Strychnine  in  bed.  In 
about  ten  minutes  she  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  was  found  by  the 
servant  out  of  bed  leaning  against  a  chair.  She  soon  fell  and  lay  on 
the  floor.  She  screamed  loudly,  with  her  jaws  clenched.  Her  hands 
were  much  contracted.  Her  legs  and  arms  were  much  drawn  up 
and  she  begged  that  they  might  be  drawn  straight  She  asked  to  have 
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water  thrown  over  her,  which  was  done  without  giving  relief.  She 
was  qiute  conscious.  The  hody  was  stiff  and  rigid.  The  fit  was 
continuous  and  lasted  ahout  an  hour,  when  she  died.  Just  before  she 
died  she  asked  to  be  turned  over  on  her  side.  The  feet  were  turned 
inwards,  the  soles  much  arched.  Three  days  after  death  the  con« 
traction  of  the  feet  continued,  but  not  much  in  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  heart  was  found  contracted  and  empty ;  the  blood  fluid. 

III. — A  lady  was  poisoned  by  repeated  doses  of  Strychnine.  She 
was  taken  ill  on  the  25th  of  February.  She  had  another  attack  on 
the  27th,  again  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  29tli,  and  the  last  on  the  Ist 
of  March,  which  killed  her.  The  last  attack  was  much  the  most 
severe.  In  the  other  attacks  she  complained  of  her  back,  which  was 
found  to  be  stiff  and  rigid.  The  eyes  were  drawn  to  one  side  and 
staring.  She  had  twitching  of  the  ankles.  She  complained  during 
the  attacks  of  pricking  in  the  legs,  and  twitching  in  the  muscles  of 
the  hands,  like  a  galvanic  shock.  She  wished  her  arms  and  legs  to 
be  rubbed.  In  the  last  and  most  severe  attack  however  she  could 
not  bear  to  be  touched.  Touching  immediately  brought  on  spasms. 
In  this  attack  she  could  not  swallow,  but  could  in  the  previous  milder 
attacks.  The  last  continued  for  three  hours  before  she  died.  She 
was  insenmble  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts  dinring  last  attack.  Between 
the  mild  attacks  she  was  quite  composed  and  did  not  twitch.  After 
death  the  body  was  found  to  be  stiff,  the  hands  semi-bent,  the  feet 
strongly  arched.  The  lungs  were  congested.  There  was  a  Uttle 
bloody  serum  in  the  pericardium  and  pleune.  The  muscles  dark  and 
stiff.  Th^re  was  serous  eilludon  on  the  brain  and  in  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  spinal  veins  were  mudi  congested,  and  also 
the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  heart  was  empty. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  cases  adduced  by  the  Counsel  for  tiie 
prosecution  at  the  recent  trial  of  Palmer.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  few  more  cases  of  well  ascertained  poisoning  by  Strychnine, 
from  the  Therapeutical  Magazine  of  Dr.  Frank. 

IV. — A  man,  39  years  old,  paralysed  in  the  side.  After  1^  gr.  of 
Strychnine  sprinkled  on  a  raw  surface  on  paralysed  leg ;  in  a  short 
time  (less  than  an  hour,  how  much  less  not  stated,)  he  had  twitcMngs 
which  increased  in  intensity  every  minute.  Boring  pain  in  occiput, 
vertigo,  and  noise  in  ears.  The  twitchings  spread  over  the  whole 
healthy  and  paralysed  side,  with  increase  of  headache,  at  length  un- 
consciousness and  rattiing  difficult  respiration.  Pulse  full,  hard,  slow 
and  intermitting.     Face  blue  red,  puffed ;  eyes  projecting,  pupils 
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very  much  dSated ;  mouth  open.  The  conTiilsions  of  his  extremities 
became  so  yiolent  that  he  was  thrown  by  them  about  in  his  bed.  The 
skin  of  the  right  lower  extremities  had  a  blue  marbled  appearance. 
This  patient  recovered  under  the  influence  of  Morphia  endermically 
applied. 

V. — ^Afler  the  ingestion  of  two  grains  on  two  successiye  evenings, 
there  occurred  frequent  vomitings  and  the  most  violent  convulsions, 
resembling  epilepsy,  which  lasted  until  the  morning. 

YI. — A  man  suffering  from  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi. 
ties,  the  consequence  of  a  fall,  swallowed  at  5,  a.m.,  an  unknown 
quantity  of  Strychnine.  Immediately  he  was  seized  with  violent 
spasms,  accompanied  by  shocks  in  the  abdomen.  These  spasms  in- 
creased momentarily  in  violence.  Along  with  them  occurred  extreme 
congestion  in  the  head,  the  face  was  blue  black,  the  eyes  red  and 
prominent,  and  foam  before  the  mouth.  The  spasms  went  off  by 
rubbing  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  but  soon  returned,  and  he  died  about 
noon. 

VII. — In  a  man  40  years  of  age,  suffering  from  hemiplegia,  after 
the  endermic  application  of  two  grains  of  Strychnine,  he  had  a  violent 
attack  of  trismus  and  tetanus,  which  yielded  to  Morphine. 

YIII. — ^In  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  in  a  man  of 
34,  after  the  endermic  application  of  2^  grains  of  Strychnine,  in  half 
an  hour  there  occurred  the  following  symptoms.  Pulse  small,  con* 
tracted,  quick,  irregular.  Pupils  dilated.  Respiration  impeded. 
Face  puffed.  Heat  of  skin  much  increased.  He  complained  of 
violent  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  horrible  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
oppression.  The  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms  were  contracted,  and 
hard  to  the  feel ;  this  alternated  with  jerkings  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  patient  was  projected  high  up  in  bed  and  screamed  out.  After 
the  application  of  Morphine  these  symptoms  went  off. 

IX. — A  woman  of  40  took  ^/,jth  gr.  of  nitrate  of  Strychnine 
every  hour  for  six  hours.  When  walking  about  she  suddenly  fell  to 
the  ground,  struck  the  back  of  her  head,  and  became  unconscious. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  seen  by  the  doctor,  and  with  diffi- 
culty  told  him  that  she  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness,  and 
felt  as  if  she  were  forcibly  bent  backwards,  and  as  if  the  hands  were 
twisted  behind  her.  This  feeling  was  past,  but  she  complained 
of  pain  in  the  back,  and  her  hands  trembled.  Vertigo  also  remained 
combined  with  sickness  and  vomiting  of  a  thin   colourless  fluid. 
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Respiration  wias  impeded ;  the  pulse  weak  and  frequent ;  the  more- 
ments  of  the  arms  were,  however,  quite  free. 

X. — The  patient  was  a  lady,  50  years  old,  affected  with  some 
abdominal  complaint  The  dose  she  took  by  mistake  was  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  containing  5  ij  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  Nux 
vomica  to  Jij  of  fluid.  She  had  scarcely  swallowed  the  medicine 
when  she  was  attacked  with  rigor  and  vomiting.  She  got  w(»8e 
every  minute.  Her  face,  previously  pale,  became  of  a  very  red 
colour,  her  cheeks  were  burning  hot ;  her  eyes  were  fixed,  or  were 
often  turned  so  much  up  into  the  head  that  the  contracted  pupil 
could  not  be  seen;  the  features  were  distorted,  the  mouth  fast 
closed ;  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  rapid  grunting  interrupted  respira- 
tion; great  anxiety;  violent  palpitation;  and  involuntary  loud 
crjring  out  When  she  screamed  out  her  head  was  drawn  backwards, 
whereupon  the  mouth  was  opened  wide,  and  gave  her  countenance  a 
horrible  expression.  The  tongue  was  then  protruded,  and  was 
several  times  severely  wounded  by  the  jaws  closing  suddenly  upon 
it  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  fluids,  which  she  was  sometimes 
utterly  unable  to  swallow.  She  trembled  all  over,  and  could  only 
keep  seated  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  She  was  then  compelled, 
as  by  an  electric  shock,  to  rise  up  and  to  totter  about  the  room. 
Her  speech  was  continually  interrupted  by  hiccough ;  it  was  weak, 
monosyllabic,  and  often  quite  unintelligible ;  her  wishes  could  only 
be  guessed  at  by  her  signs.  Pulse  small,  hard  and  quick.  The 
symptoms  lasted  in  all  about  three  hours.  They  were  followed  by 
great  exhaustion,  and  an  eruption  (kind  not  stated)  over  the  whole 
body. 

XI. — A  lady  affected  with  rheumatism  took,  at  7  A.M.,  60  drops  of 
tinct  Nuc.  vom.  She  remained  quite  well  for  two  hours,  then  she 
suddenly  became  convulsed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  quite 
tetanic.  The  lower  jaw  moved  in  a  jerking  way  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  but  could  not  be  opened.  The  arms  were  drawn  spas- 
modically up  close  to  the  chest,  the  thighs  were  drawn  up  upon  the 
abdomen,  the  fingers  and  toes  were  strongly  flexed.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  bent  limbs  could  be  extended.  The  patient 
whined  and  groaned,  but  could  not  speak  a  word.  Her  skin  was 
perfectly  insensible,  and  she  felt  neither  pinching  nor  pricking. 
These  symptoms  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  went  off. 

XII. — A  man  of  45,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  at  9  p.m.,  swallowed 
twelve  sous  worth  of  Nux  vomica  powder.     Almost  immediately 
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afterwards  violent  convulsions.  He  vomited  the  milk  and  warm 
water  given  him.  At  10  p.m.  he  was  brought  into  hospital.  His 
features  were  sunk,  he  appeared  generally  prostrated,  his  strength 
gone,  he  had  convulsive  fits  in  rapid  succession  of  one  to  two  noinutes 
duration,  and  characterized  by  great  stifihess  of  all  the  muscles. 
The  trunk  and  limbs  were  stretched,  the  jaw  strongly  clenched. 
When  moved  he  uttered  interrupted  loud  cries ;  no  alteration  in  the 
pulse.  In  the  night  the  sensitiveness  of  his  sight  and  hearing  were 
greatly  increased;  touching  and  even  the  slightest  noise  excited 
convulsions.  At  about  9  f.h.  the  following  night  the  convulsions 
went  off,  and  he  was  pretty  well  that  night  and  next  day,  except  a 
feeling  of  weakness  and  pains  all  over.  In  the  evening  the  pain 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  epigastcr;  the  pulse  became  quick, 
the  skin  dry.  The  third  morning  the  pulse  was  feeble,  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  dry  and  hot  skin ;  redness  of  the  border  of  the  tongue ; 
violent  pain  in  the  epigaster,  and  throbbing  there ;  extraordinary 
prostration  and  weakness;  intellectual  functions  not  disturbed; 
staring  eyes ;  altered  features.     Death  at  10  a.m. 

Post  moriem  after  forty-eight  hours.  About  an  ounce  of  water  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
meninges  or  cerebral  substance  ;  considerable  effusion  into  the  arach- 
noid of  the  spinal  chord,  the  back  part  of  which  was  beset  with 
numerous  irregular  cartilaginous  tubercles  of  various  sizes.  Liver 
large.  Stomach  shewed  spots  of  red  or  almost  black  colour.  Duo- 
denum  inflamed,  filled  with  a  yellow  viscid  fluid  ;  the  redness  of  its 
mucous  membrane  extends  into  the  small  intestines  ;  it  is  contracted 
in  the  middle ;  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  contracted  part  ulcerated. 
Bladder  small,  contracted,  empty,  slightly  inflamed,  containing  a 
spoonful  of  purulent  fluid.  Lungs  fllled  with  blood.  Heart  normal. 
Great  stifiness  of  limbs ;  brownish  coloration  of  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

XIII. — A  stout  healthy  girl,  wishing  to  poison  herself,  took,  at  10 
A.M:.,  two  drachms  of  filed  Nux  vomica.  In  half  an  hour  she  com- 
plained of  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased  every 
moment,  and  at  length  attained  an  indescribable  intensity.  About 
11  she  was  found  to  be  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions  of  the 
character  of  opisthotonos.  The  fits  recurred  almost  every  minute. 
The  face  was  very  much  fiushed,  scarlet  coloured,  puffed  ;  the  eyes 
staring  and  flashing  fire ;  the  hands  cold ;  the  pulse  completely  gone ; 
she  was  perfectly  conscious.     She  died  at  12. 
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Post  moriem  on  the  following  day  shewed  the  whole  of  the  right 
side  hluish  red ;  the  abdomen  fearfully  distended ;  the  handi  oon- 
vulsively  closed ;  the  jaw  firmly  clenched ;  blue  lips ;  hair  easily 
detached ;  bowels  filled  with  air ;  stomach  much  inflamed,  and  at 
one  part  almost  gangrenous ;  the  inflammation  extended  into  amall 
intestines. 

XIV. — A  lad  of  17  swallowed,  immediately  after  dinner,  about 
two  scruples  of  pure  Strychnine,  and  washed  it  down  with  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water.  Immediately  afterwards  he  began  to  feel  uncom« 
fortable,  ran  about  the  room,  and  experienced  much  anxiety  and 
restlessness.  Four  grains  of  Tart  em.  were  giren  without  causing 
much  Tomiting,  and  the  reporter  saw  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed.  He  lay  sdff  and  unable  to 
moye  on  his  back  in  bed,  the .  head  drawn  forcibly  backwards ;  he 
shewed  an  inclination  to  turn  on  the  right  side ;  he  could  stifl  freely 
use  his  arms.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  altered ;  the  tempenu 
ture  of  the  skin  normal ;  the  pulse  quick  and  wiiy.  Hie  consdous- 
ness  was  perfect,  he  spoke  in  his  natural  Toice  about  his  state ;  he 
was  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  transient  stiffhess  of  the  lower  jaw, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  him  speakkig  quickly  and 
easily.  This  stiflhess  did  not  prevent  him  opening  his  mouth  to 
take  liquids,  which  he  swallowed  easily.  -The  trismus  gradually 
increased,  and  the  spasms  soon  involved  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
The  chest  was  oppressed,  the  breaUiing  irregpilar  and  interrupted, 
and  occasionally  there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  short  respirations, 
with  small  contracted  and  rapid  pulse.  Every  effort  to  excite 
vomiting  was  unsuccessful.  While  still  retaining  consciousness, 
there  occurred  a  succession  of  attacks  of  trismus  and  oppression  of 
the  chest,  with  a  few  minutes  interval  between  each,  which  conti- 
nued to  increase  in  violence,  soon  extending  all  over  the  body,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  patient  experienced  a  series  of  almost  electrical 
shocks  throughout  the  body,  and  after  a  short  pause,  opisthotonos 
followed,  whereby -the  body,  though  not  much  bent  backwards,  was, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  stiff  as  a  statue,  and  was  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  bed  in  the  middle.  This  state  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  violent  suffocative  symptoms.  During  this  attack,  whereby 
the  trismus  was  extreme,  but  without  any  distension  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face ;  he  uttered  bleating  noises,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
speak.  The  upper  extremities  were  firmly  drawn  up  to  the  chest, 
the  forearm  immoveably  flexed  at  the  elbow ;  the  lower  extremities 
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were  stiff  and  immoveable,  the  feet  were  bent  m  such  a  manner  that 
the  soles  were  opposed  to  one  another.  The  skin  assumed  a  bliiish 
colour,  the  fkoe  was  puffed,  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  the  lips  dark 
blue,  the  neck  swollen,  the  jugular  veins  distended,  the  eyes  pro* 
jecting  and  turned  immoveably  towards  the  right  side,  the  pupils 
dOated  and  unaffected  by  light,  the  conjunctiva  red.  He  now  ceased 
to  utter  any  sound,  he  became  unconscious  as  if  suffocated,  and  the 
body  lay  still  and  stiff.  All  at  once  the  spasm  ceased ;  the  arms 
fell  by  the  side  of  the  body,  the  mouth  opened,  and  he  drew  a  de^ 
breath,  whereby  he  seemed  to  revive  and  resume  his  senses,  speech 
and  power  of  swallowing.  The  dark  coloration  of  the  skin  likewise 
went  off.  The  contraction  however  continued  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  and  neck,  and  legs,  but  he  could  move  about  his  arms  freely. 
Even  after  the  third  attack  of  this  sort,  the  patient  recognised  the 
bystanders,  and  seemed  to  understand  questions  put  to  him,  though 
he  was  unable  to  reply  intelligibly.  In  the  fourth  paroxysm  he 
died,  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed. 

Post  mortem^  twenty  hours  after  death.  Surface  of  the  body  blue; 
abdomen  tense,  hard,  but  not  swelled.  The  whole  corpse  uncom- 
monly stiff;  all  the  muscles  rigid,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
extremities ;  the  feet  still  distorted.  The  flesh  of  the  muscles,  not- 
withstanding their  stiffiiess,  was  uncommonly  soft  and  doughy,  and 
of  a  brownish  colour  like  smoked  meat.  On  opening  the  spinal 
canal  there  flowed  out  about  two  pounds  of  viscid,  not  coagulated, 
dark  black  tar-like  blood.  The  plexus  venosi  spinales,  which  are  in 
ordinary  states  unnoticeable,  were  distended  with  dark  blood,  and 
betwixt  the  fomrth  cervical  and  fourth  dorsal,  and  again  betwixt  the 
tenth  dorsal  and  fburth  lumbar  vertebras,  they  had  the  appearance  of 
a  thick  black  venous  net,  some  of  the  veins  being  as  thick  as  a 
cxowquiQ.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  tiie  spinal  chord  shewed 
the  same  congested  appearance,  especially  at  the  corresponding 
points.  Within  the  membranes  some  exudation  was  observed,  more 
particularly  about  the  cervical  portion  of  the  chord.  The  chord, 
when  cut  across,  was  at  its  upper  part  soft,  in  some  parts  even 
pappy;  lower  down  it  was  harder.  The  cranial  cavity  was  also 
congested ;  all  the  vessels  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  especially  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  even  the  cerebral  substance,  were  full  of  blood, 
whereby  the  cortical  substance  appeared  of  a  bluish  colour.  The 
cettebellum  was  rather  softer  than  usual.  The  organs  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  were,  on  the  contrary,  very  destitute  of  blood :  the 
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heart  was  flaccid,  aiid  its  cavities  and  larger  vessels  so  empty  thai 
scarcely  any  blood  could  be  obtained  from  them.  The  stomach  was 
distended  with  solid  food,  which  had  quite  a  fresh  i^pearance.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  reddened,  that  of  the 
small  intestmes  slightly  so.  Liver  full  and  distended,  more  full  of 
blood  than  the  other  viscera,  otherwise  nothing  abnormal.  No  trace 
of  the  strychnine  could  be  discovered  even  by  chemical  analysis.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  stomach  pump  was  used  during  life, 
and  the  fluid  drawn  ofl*  not  kept  We  are  not  told  what  were  the 
chemical  means  used  to  detect  the  poison ;  and  as  the  case  occurred 
twenty  years  ago,  the  tests  for  strychnia  were  not  so  well  understood 
then  as  now. 

XV. — A  woman  of  26  swallowed  an  ounce  of  powdered  Nuz 
vomica.  No  particulars  are  given  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  or  of 
tlie  time  the  poison  took  to  produce  a  fatal  issue.  The  results  of  the 
post  mortem  examination  alone  are  recorded.  The  rigor  mortis  was 
general  and  excessive.  The  head  inclined  forwards  and  to  the  left ; 
The  jaws  flrmly  closed  ;  the  arms  and  fingers  stiffly  flexed  ;  dark 
violet  coloured  spots  on  the  face  and  upper  part  of  chest.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  mouth  was  open ;  the  rigor  mortis  very  slight.  The 
meningo-spinal  blood-vessels  contained  little  blood ;  the  sintis  dun^ 
matris  empty;  the  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  not  perceptibly  injected; 
Bome  effusion  of  reddish  serum ;  a  blackish-red  serous  infiltratioD 
over  the  left;  hemisphere.  Cerebral  substance  soft,  on  being  cut 
into  presenting  numerous  bloody  points.  Half  a  tablespoonful  of 
reddish  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  lobes  of  the  cerebeUum 
covered  with  a  red  gelatinous  exudation ;  the  pia  mater  very  red 
and  injected ;  the  cortical  substance  extremely  soft  and  very  dark. 
The  cavity  of  the  medullary  arachnoid  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
clear  dark  red  water ;  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  slightly  injected. 
The  dorsal  portion  of  the  chord  very  soft  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  it,  and  its  central  gray  portion  traversed  by  visible  blood- vessels. 
Larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchise  filled  with  blackish-violet  slimy 
viscid  fluid;  their  mucous  membrane  of  a  blackish-violet  colour. 
The  lungs  almost  black  posteriorly,  and  allowing  a  great  quantity  of 
dark  fluid  to  escape  when  cut  into.  Heart  lax  and  very  large; 
small  ecchymosed  spots  on  its  surface  near  both  borders ;  its  cavities 
contained  black  fluid  blood,  as  did  also  the  large  vessels.  Stomach 
and  intestines  distended  with  air;  a  brownish- black  spot  on  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  former,  where  were  many  injected  blood- 
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vessels.  The  stomach  contained  a  fluid  like  beef-tea ;  its  mucous 
membrane  was  whitish  throughout,  not  congested,  except  at  the  spot 
before  described.  Spleen  very  soft,  and  containing  much  black 
blood.     Nothing  else  abnormal. 

XVI. — ^A  man  of  60  took  about  75  drops  of  a  solution  of  3  grains 
of  acetate  of  Strychnia  in  Jj  of  water.  In  half  an  hour  he  had 
vertigo,  and  in  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  his  hands  trembled  and  he 
was  forced  to  rise  from  his  chair,  when  he  was  led  to  bed.  Then 
he  had  general  trembling  and  dyspnoea.  His  look  was  wild ;  pupils 
dilated;  face  red;  tongue  dry  in  the  middle,  red  at  edges;  very 
rapid  breathing;  full,  hard,  quick  pulse.  The  least  noise,  the 
slightest  touch  produced  tetanic  convulsions  accompanied  by  frightful 
cries.  The  patient  continued  to  get  worse,  preserving,  however, 
perfect  consciousness.  The  cry  was  forced  from  him  involuntarily, 
and  was  not  occasioned  by  pain.  The  most  disagreeable  symptom 
he  experienced  was  the  oppression  of  the  chest  The  symptoms 
lasted  altogether  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  then  went  off,  leaving 
only  thirst  and  exhaustion. 

XVII. — A  hypochondriacal  phyucian,  et.  46,  drank  off  a  quantity 
of  dissolved  nitrate  of  Strychnia,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to 
breathe  heavily,  became  senseless,  and  died  without  convulsions. 

Po9t  mortem^  twenty  hours  after  death.  The  body  stiff,  and 
marked  with  blue-black  sugillations ;  abdomen  somendiat  distended ; 
features  not  disturbed ;  eyes  half  open,  pupils  dilated.  Liver  oon- 
gested ;  pancreas  large  and  blackish ;  spleen  hard,  and  filled  with 
blackish  blood.  The  lungs,  heart,  and  large  vessels  filled  with  black 
blood.  Brain  and  meninges  normal ;  cerebral  vessels  almost 
bloodless. 

XYIII. — ^The  details  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  our  last 
number,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  them  here. 

Return^  of  the  tymptoms  observed  m  the  cose  of  Mr,  Cook,  and  in  the 
foregoing  cases  of  poisoning  by  Strychnine. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine  and 
the  occurrence  of  morbid  symptoms  was  from  1  to  1^  hour  in  C. 
They  occurred  immediately  in  6,  10,  12,  14.  In  from  10  to  30 
minutes  in  1,  2,  4,  8,  13,  16.  In  2  hours  in  11  (not  a  fatal  case). 
In  the  remainder  the  time  is  not  indicated. 

The  symptoms  observed  and  particularly  noted  were : — 

Stiffness  in  neck  in  C.  only. 
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Stiffiiess  of  anns  in  C.  2, 11. 

Free  use  of  anns  in  C.  9, 14. 

Stiffiiess  of  legs  in  G.  1,  8, 12,  14. 

Stiffiiess  of  trunk  in  G.  1,  2,  3, 12, 14,  18. 

Opisthotonos  in  G.  1,  7,  9,  13, 14, 18. 

Head  drawn  backward  in  G.  1,  10,  14, 18. 

Head  drawn  forwards  and  to  one  side  in  15  only. 

Trismus  in  G.  2,  7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18. 

No  trismus  is  noted  as  having  occurred  in  1,  4,  the  mouth  was 
open  in  4, 10. 

Arms  stretched  out  in  G.  1,  18. 

Arms  flexed  in  G.  2,  9, 11, 14. 

Legs  extended  in  G.  1,  18. 

Legs  flexed  in  2, 11, 14. 

Feet  turned  inwards  in  G.  2, 14. 

Feet  turned  outwards  in  G.  (?)  18. 

Soles  arched  in  G.  2,  3,  18. 

Jerking,  twitching,  and  shocks  in  the  body  in  G.  3,  4,  14. 

Jerking  in  the  limbs  in  G.  3,  4. 

There  was  a  continuous  fit  only  in  2. 

There  were  several  fits  with  intervals  of  ease  between  in  C.  1, 
12,  13, 14, 18. 

There  was  a  wish  to  be  rubbed  during  the  fits  in  G.  only.* 

The  fits  were  excited  by  the  touch  in  3, 12,  16, 18. 

They  were  excited  by  noise  in  16. 

Insensibility  to  touch  in  3,  1 1. 

There  were  general  convulsions  in  G.  4,  5|  6,  9, 11,  12, 13. 

There  were  no  convulsions  of  any  kind  in  17. 

There  was  snapping  at  a  glass  or  spoon  when  (^ered  in  G.  10. 

The  patient  sat  up  in  bed  at  first  in  G.  only. 

Pain  in  the  stomach  was  complained  of  in  8,  12,  13. 

No  pain  of  any  kind  was  observed  in  16. 

Fain  undefined  in  seat  was  complained  of  in  G.  18. 

Headache  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  4. 

Sickness  and  vomiting  in  G.  5,  9,  10,  12. 

Loud  screams  were  uttered  by  G.  2,  8,  10,  12, 16. 

The  speech  was  quite  natural  in  14. 


*  In  8  there  was  also  a  desire  to  be  mbbed  in  the  fits  caused  by  the  fint 
doses,  bat  the  reverse  during  the  fatal  fit 
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It  was  intenrupted  in  C.  10, 11. 

Gonscioasness  was  entire  in  G.  1,  2,  12,  13, 14,  16,  18. 
Unconsciousness  occurred  in  3,  4,  0. 
Dyspnoea  was  present  in  G.  4,  8,  0,  10,  14,  16,  18. 
The  faculty  of  swallowing  remained  in  C.  14. 
Inability  to  swallow  in  3,  10,  14. 
Increased  heat  of  body  in  8,  12,  18. 

No  increased  heat  of  body  is  noted  to  haye  been  observed  m 
14. 

Goldness  of  the  extremities  in  G.  13. 

The  skin  assumed  a  dark  colour  in  4, 14. 

The  complexion  was  dark  in  14,  18. 

The  face  pale  in  14, 18. 

The  face  red  in  1,  4,  6, 10,  13, 16. 

The  features  distorted  in  1,  10, 12. 

The  eyes  projected  in  G.  4,  6,  14. 

The  eyes  distorted  in  3,  10,  14. 

The  pupib  dilated  in  1,  4,  8,  14, 16,  17. 

The  pupils  contracted  in  10. 

The  duration  of  the  fatal  fit  was  in  G.  15  minutes ;  in  1,  half  an 
hoar;  in  2,  oos  hour;  in  8,  three  hours;  in  12»  oxty  hours ;  in  14, 
one  hour  and  a  half. 

Bs9umi  itf  the  t^ppearaneeB  noUd  in  the  oa9$8  txammedpoii  mortem. 

The  following  cases  only  were  examined:  G.,  1,  2,  3, 12, 13,  14, 
15,  17. 
Stiffiiess  in  the  body  in  G.  3,  12,  14,  15, 17. 
No  stifiness  present  two  days  after  death  in  2. 
The  jaws  stiffly  clenched  in  G.  13,  15. 
The  hands  clenched  in  G.  13,  15. 
The  hands  not  clenched  in  U 
The  arms  stiff  in  G.  15. 
The  feet  distorted,  G.  2,  14. 
The  abdomen  distended,  13,  14,  17. 
The  body  dark  coloured  in  12, 13, 14,  15, 17. 
The  muscles  dark  coloured  in  13,  14. 
The  blood  fluid  in  G.  2, 14, 15. 
The  blood  dark  coloured  in  G.  14,  15»  17. 
The  brain  congested  in  14, 15. 
No  congestion  of  the  brain  in  G.  1,17. 
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EffuBion  in  the  brain  in  3,  12,  15. 

No  effudon  in  the  brain  in  C.  1,  1 7. 

Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  3, 14,  Id. 

No  congestion  of  spinal  cord  in  C.  1,  17. 

Effumon  on  the  spinal- cord  in  3,  12,  14,  15. 

No  effusion  on  the  spinal  cord  in  C.  1,  17. 

Softening  of  spinal  cord  in  14,  15. 

Granules  or  tubercles  on  membranes  of  cord  in  C.  12. 

Congestion  of  lungs  in  C.  3,  12,  15,  17. 

Heart  contracted  in  C.  1,  2. 

Heart  flaccid  in  14,  15. 

Heart  full  in  15,  17. 

Heart  empty  in  C.  1,  2,  3,  14. 

Effusion  into  pericardium  and  pleune  in  3. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  12,  IS,  14,  15  (?). 

Inflammation  of  bowels  in  12,  13,  14. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  in  12,  14. 

Congestion  of  the  kidneys  in  C. 

From  the  above  cases  of  Strychnine  poisoning,  and  the  resumi  we 
have  given  of  the  symptoms  they  presented,  and  the  mm'bid  changes 
observed  after  death,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  alterations  produced  by  Strychnine  are  not  so  fixed  and 
uniform  as  some  would  have  us  believe  them  to  be.  He  will  per- 
ceive that  though  the  history  of  Mr.  Cook's  case  may  well  give  rise 
to  suspicion  of  the  administration  of  Strychnine,  the  symptoms  he 
presented  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  any  of  the  cases  we 
have  detailed.  Almost  all  the  symptoms  Cook  presented  occurred 
in  one  or  other  of  the  poisoning  cases,  but  none  of  the  latter  offered 
the  whole  of  those  observed  in  his  case.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  case  (14)  which,  in  the  symptoms  observed  during  life,  most 
closely  resembles  that  of  Cook,  is  precisely  the  one  which  differe 
most  completely  from  him  in  the  poai  mortem  appearances.  How  to 
account  for  this  discrepancy  on  the  supposition  that  both  are  cases 
of  Strychnine  poisoning,  we  know  not. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  share  the  unmingled  satisfaction  of  some 
of  our  medical  contemporaries  with  the  medical  evidence  in  this 
remarkable  trial. 

The  symptoms  in  Cook's  case  were  not  so  exactly  those  of 
Strychnine  poisoning  as  to  justify  a  positive   conclusion  that  they 
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were,  in  the  absence  of  any  finding  of  Strychnine  by  chemists  of 
experience.  Several  medical  witnesses  of  respectability  and  ex- 
perience, said  they  might  be  owing  to  natural  disease.  On  this 
point  we  would  be  loath  to  put  forward  any  opinion  of  our  own,  but 
when  we  consider  the  diversity  of  natural  diseases,*  the  difficulty  of 
judging  from  report  of  the  exact  character  of  symptoms,  the  lia- 
bilily  of  men  to  misrepresent  and  misinterpret  where  they  have 
a  foregone  conclusion,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  regret  that 
a  verdict  of  guilty  should  have  been  returned  in  the  absence  of  the 
chemical  proof  of  Strychnine  poisoning.  If  what  was  stated  by  the 
great  chemical  authorities,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  be  true, 
respecting  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  discovery  of  Strychnine  in 
the  body  of  any  animal  poisoned  by  it,  than  the  failure  to  discover 
Strychnine  by  experienced  chemists,  is  more  than  mere  negative  evi- 
dence, it  must  be  positive  evidence  that  Strychnine  was  not  the  cause 
of  death.  If  we  believe  the  testimony  of  those  disting^hed  chemists, 
we  must  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  two  alternatives— either  those 
eminent  analytical  chemists,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Bees,  are  bunglers  at 
their  own  vocation,  or  Cook  was  not  poisoned  by  Strychnine:  neither 
of  which  alternatives  is  very  satisfactory. 

Not  for  Palmer's  sake — for  being  hanged  and  probably  deservedly 
so,  if  not  on  Cook's  account,  yet  for  other  crimes — but  for  the  sake 
of  removing  the  uneasiness  that  the  failure  to  discover  Strychnine 
has  occasioned  in  many  minds,  we  would  earnestly  desire  that  Cook's 
body  should  be  exhumed,  and  made  over  for  analysis  to  Messrs. 
Herapath,  Nunneley  and  Letheby. 

As  the  case  at  present  stands,  we  know  not  but  what  we  may 
be  poisoned  by  Strychnine  so  adroitly  that  no  one  shall  even  suspect 
the  murder.  For  supposing  our  poisoner  had  the  wit  to  procure  his 
Strychnine  more  cunningly  than  Palmer,  supposing  also  that  the 
symptoms  presented,  in  place  of  resembling  Cook's  case,  more  nearly 
resembled  some  of  the  fatal  cases  we  have  related  above,  then  if 
he  have  but  the  skill  to  give  his  doses  in  the  proper  manner,  he  may 
lull  without  risk  of  detection  by  all  the  resources  of  chemistry. 
Surely  it  would  be  worth  while  settling  this  question  by  the  exhu- 
mation of  Cook  at  the  risk  of  proving  Drs.  Taylor  and  Bees  unskilful 
chemists,  or  that  Palmer  did  not  murder  Cook  by  Strychnine,  if  at  all. 

*  Want  of  space  alono  prevents  as  detailing  a  number  of  cases  that  have 
oocurred  iu  oar  own  and  others'  practice,  of  sudden  death  from  convulsions, 
and  of  unaccountable  tutaniform  fits,  where  no  suspicion  of  poison  was 
possible. 
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Discussion  on  the  Adulteration  of  Drugs  at  As  Med,  Soe.  of  London^ 
April  12, 1856.     Db.  Chowkb,  President. 

Dr.  Lankester  said  there  could  be  no  qaeetion  that  drugs  irere 
adulterated  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  it  was  a  serious  question 
how  the  evil  could  best  be  remedied.  With  regard  to  liquorice,  he 
was  a  little  comforted  to  think  that  it  was  not  adulterated  with 
anything  that  was  likely  to  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  system. 

Mr.  Rogers  Harrison  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Medical 
Society  was  not  a  fit  arena  foe  the  discussion  of  the  composition  and 
adulteration  of  liquorice.  As  to  other  drugs,  their  adulteration  by 
such  substances  as  starch,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  was  perhaps, 
rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  than  otherwise,  as  it  might  serve  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  doses  prescribed.     (A  laugh.) 

Dr.  Rogers  adverted  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  pre- 
scribing of  drugs  whose  strength  was  uncertain. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  said,  he  had  seen  sulphate  of  lime  and  rice 
fltarch  mixed  with  powdered  Uquorice.  Some  drugs,  he  said,  were 
60  extensively  adulterated,  that  persons  who  ought  to  be  competent 
judges  were  ignorant  as  to  the  composition  of  the  real  article.  In 
one  instance  a  quantity  of  calamine  ointment  was  returned  to  this 
country  from  India,  as  not  genuine,  the  fact  being  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  genuine  article,  but  differing  so  much  fit>m  what  had  been 
previously  supplied,  (the  drug  being  nearly  always  adulterated,)  it 
was  supposed  to  be  impure. 

The  President  stated,  that  he  had  known  ipecacuanha  to  be  sold 
with  one  part  in  three  of  sago  dust;  and  said  that  the  person  who 
was  considered  the  best  druggist  was  he  who  could  adulterate  the  best 
without  detection,  and  could  best  detect  the  adulteration  of  others. 

Dr.  Snow  wished  that  the  author  had  included  some  other  drugs 
in  his  paper.  He  mentioned  that  the  censors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  once  found  in  their  visitations  a  barrel  of  antimonial  wine 
so  adulterated,  that  they  had  it  turned  out  into  the  street  The 
excuse  of  the  druggist  was,  that  it  was  ^*only  intended  for  exporta- 
tion." 

Mr.  I.  B.  Brown  said,  until  a  better  system  was  introduced 
medical  men  would  necessarily  go  on  prescribing  with  uncertain 
results. 
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Gfyeogenie  Fktndtion  of  the  Liver. 

Nouvelle  Fonetion  du  Foie^  1653;  et  Lemons  de  Phynologie  EapM^ 
mentalej  1855.  Par  M.  Claxsdm  Bsbnabd,  Membre  de 
rinstitut  de  France,  &c.  &c. 

Physiology  and  medicine  are  indebted  to  M.  Claude  Bernard  for 
one  of  the  most  important  diBCOTeries  of  the  present  century — that  of 
the  glycogenic  Junction  of  the  Uver. 

If,  in  B  camivorous  animal,  the  blood  of  the  vena  portse,  or  veins 
passing  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  liver,  be  carefully 
examined,  not  a  trace  of  sugar  is  to  be  detected.  If  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  vein  of  the  same  animal,  or  the  veins  proceeding  from 
the  liver,  be  tested  in  its  turn,  sugar  is  found  to  exist  in  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  During  the  circulation  of  this  blood  throtigh 
the  liver,  then,  sugar  is  formed/  A  new  phenomenon,  a  new  func- 
tion, a  new  object  of  physiological  and  medical  study  has  been 
discovered.  This  discovery  has  placed  the  name  of  Bernard  in  the 
first  rank  of  discoverers  in  physiological  science. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  special  points  involved 
in  this  discovery  in  detail.  We  shall,  then,  briefly  notice  several 
objedaons  which  have  been  made  to  it,  for  this  discovery  has  under- 
gone the  usual  lot  of  discoveries  in  physiology  especially,  and 
M.  Bernard  has  had  to  wage  war  with  many  disputants.  But  we 
believe  that  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  still  remains  as  a  part 
of  physiology,  and,  in  its  excess,  as  in  diabetes,  which  it  explains 
for  the  first  time,  of  pathology. 

Extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  be,  this  last  discovery  in  material 
phyfliology  oofdesces  with  the  latest  discovery  in  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system,  for  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  appears, 
from  M.  Bernard's  investigations,  to  be  an  example  of  internal 
diastaltic  function,  in  which  the  pneumogastric  is  the  ascending  or 
incident  nerve,  and  the  ganglionic  the  descending  nerve,  the 
medulla  oblongata  being  the  centre. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic 
flmction : — 

Sugar  exists  in  the  liver  of  man  and  of  all  «mimftli;  in  health. 

This  sugar  exists  in  the  liver  of  camivorous  as  well  as  herbivo- 
rous animals,  during  the  state  of  digestion,  or  of  fasting.  It  is 
therefore  independent  of  the  food. 

In  the  carnivorous  animal,  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  vena  portce; 
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whereas   there  is    a  considerable  quantity  in  the  hepatic  veins. 
The  sugar  is  therefore  formed  within  the  liver. 

The  sugar  disseminated  in  the  blood  disappears  as  it  passes  to  a 
distance  from  the  liver,  without  appearing  in  the  urine. 

The  blood  which  leaves  the  liver,  whilst  it  contains  sugar,  is 
found  to  have  lost  all  its  fibrine,  and  much  of  its  albumen.  The 
sugar  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  formed  in  the  liver  at  the 
expense  of  the  albuminoid  principles  of  the  blood. 

The  glycogenic  function  undergoes  changes  from  various  causes. 
It  is  most  active  during  digestion;  less  so  during  the  intervals; 
absent  in  the  case  of  long  fasting. 
.  External  influences  also  modify  this  function  :— 

It  is  diminished  by  cold ;  restored  by  warmth. 

It  is  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system — augmented, 
diminished,  or  perverted. 

It  is  affected  sjrmpathetically  by  other  functions,  and  especially  by 
the  condition  of  the  respiration. 

It  may  be  pathologically  augmented,  diminished,  abolished.  Its 
morbid  augmentation  produces  diabetes.  It  is  abolished  by  febrile 
and  other  diseases. 

We  revert  to  the  reflex  or  diastaltic  action  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  in  the  glycogenic  function:  if,  says  M.  Bernard,  we  divide 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  galvanize  its  peripheric  portion,  no 
effect  is  produced ;  but  if  we  galvanize  that  part  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  spinal  marrow,  the  glycogenic  function  is  not  only 
not  interrupted,  but  may  be  greatly  augmented. 

In  the  physiological  condition,  an  excitation  induced  by  the  air  in 
the  lungs,  and  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centre  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  induces  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  by  means 
of  a  reflex  action. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  led,  by  this  brief  enumeration,  to 
study  for  themselves  the  subject  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver.  They  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  second  of  the  works 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  work  full  of  facts  and  of  details  of 
surpassing  interest.  Our  object  has  been  to  give  such  a  plain 
statement  in  regard  to  M.  Bernard's  labours  as  to  call  attention  to 
them,  and  lead  to  their  due  appreciation  both  by  tlie  scientific  and 
the  practical  physician.  The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  lucidly  ex- 
plained for  the  first  time,  a  debt  the  profession  and  the  public  owe 
to  M.  Bernard. 
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M.  Bernard  has  early  receive  the  greatest  reward  of  science  in. 
Europe,  in  his  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,, 
whilst  yet  young  and  in  the  conunencement  of  his  scientific  career  : 
a  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  discovery. — {Lancet^  May  3,  1856.) 


C<ue  of  Poisoning  by  Strychnine^  by  Db.  DtrNK. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  June,  I  was  summoned  a  little  after 
midday  to  attend  Mrs.  M ,  st.  34,  who  had  swallowed  a  three- 
penny packet  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,  and  its  wrapper.     Not 
being  at  home  at  the  moment,  my  assistant  visited  the  patient,  and 
he  instantly  administered  a  sulphate  of  Zinc  emetic,  which  evacuated 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  which  was  discovered  the  paper  that 
had  contained  the  poison.     I  arrived  just  after  the  vomiting  ceased, 
and  found  the  patient  sitting  in  a  chair,  in  great  distress,  and  very 
low,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.     I  gave  her  a  little  sherry  wine, 
when  she  was  immediately  seized  with  the  most  violent  spasms  of 
the  whole  muscular  system ;  she  became  rigid,  the  head  drawn  back, 
the  face  livid,  the  hands  clenched,  the  body  fixed,  the  legs  stifif,  the 
calves  of  the  legs  very  hard  and  in  lumps,  as  in  violent  cramp  ;  she 
was  then  laid  on  the  carpet ;  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  to  all 
appearance  she  was  dead.     In  about  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a 
half  she  again  breathed,  and  slowly  recovered.     I  then  gave  her  the 
compound  tincture  of  Iodine,  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  spasms  became  less  and  less  severe,  until  about 
5  o'clock,  when  she  had  one  more  severe  fit,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
that  she  had  at  1  o'clock.     The  Iodine  was  continued,  and  the 
spasms  were  very  slight  up  to  nine  o'clock,  when  they  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  chemical  antidote  was  discontinued,  and  the  patient 
passed  a  quiet  night     In  the  morning  (June  6th)  she  complained 
much  of  headache,  numbness  of  the  whole  body,  and  she  was  unable 
to  use  her  lower  limbs;   I  then  gave  her  the  dynamic   antidote 
(opium),  the  headache  was  relieved,  she  passed  another  quiet  night, 
and  on  Saturday  morning  expressed  herself  as  much  better,  and 
asked  permission  to  go  home ;  she  could  stand,  but  still  felt  great 
numbness  of  the  legs.     By  evening  she  could  walk,  and  went  home, 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards.    On  Sunday  she  still  com- 
plained  of  numbness,  the  bowels  acted  slightly,  the  opium    was 
continued,  three  globules  of  the  6th  dilution  every  four  hours.    On 
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Monday  she  took  a  short  walk  with  a  friend,  and  said  she  was 
nearly  well,  but  complained  of  a  bad  taste  in  her  mouth ;  the  Opiom 
was  discontinued,  and  Pulsatilla  administered.  This  case  is  pain- 
fully interesting,  and  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  mode  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases  now  too  common.  The  first  question 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  was  the  poison  Strychnine  ?  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Battle  the  druggist  of  Lincoln,  will  yerify. 
Next,  how  much  Strychnine  does  one  of  these  packets  contain? 
And  lastly,  do  we  possess  a  chemical  antidote  in  Iodine  ?  I  firmly 
belicTe  that  we  do,  and  I  am  instituting  some  experiments  to  further 
test  its  usefulness ;  certain  it  is,  that  though  strychnine  be  a  moat 
deadly  poison  when  administered  simply,  it  ceases  to  be  poiaonotts, 
or  at  all  eyents  very  slightly  and  remotely  so,  when  given  m 
combination  with  Iodine.  The  quantity  of  Strychnine  in  each 
packet  is  not  exactiy  known,  as  Mr.  Battie  refuses  to  tdi ;  bat  we 
do  know  that  the  same  quantity  quickly  killed  a  young  woman  in 
Leeds  last  May ;  and  it  is,  we  imagine,  pretty  clear  to  our  readers, 
that  die  unfortunate  Mrs.  Dove,  of  Leeds,  perished  from  the  effects 
of  Strychnine  by  whomsoever  administered,  and  that  her  medical 
men,  or  at  aU  events  one  of  tiiem,  snspeoted  it  king  before  her 
death.  Had  Iodine  been  given  her  as  it  was  given  to  this  patient, 
would  Mrs.  Dove  have  been  now  alive  ?  is  a  question  which  further 
experiment  alone  can  show.  This  case  will  prove  to  all  those  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  though  bomceopatluc  practitioners  never 
administer  poisons,  they  know  how  to  treat  them  successfully  when 
they  have  been  wilfully  or  mistakenly  given  l^  other  parties,  and  it 
will  surely  teach  the  public  how  much  care  and  circumspection  is 
required  before  trusting  themselves  or  their  children  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  jumble  in  their  surgeries.  Strychnine  and  Salts,  Soda  and 
Oxalic  Acid,  Morphia  and  Rhubarb,  indifiwriminately,  and.  trust  their 
sale  and  compounding  to  boys  without  knowledge  and  without 
responsibility. 


Question  relative  to  the  Chenopodii  glauci  aphis^  by  Dn.  Thomas. 

The  provingps  registered  under  the  above  heading  in  our  Materia 
Medica  are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  apMe — ^*  the  knise  on 
the  oak-leaved  goose-foot."  The  remedy  "  Chenopodium,"  accord- 
ing  to  the  Homceopathic  Pharmacopoiias,  is  prepared   from   the 
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plant  Chenopodium  glaueum^  which  is  oommon  in  the  outskirts  of 
London.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  British  Journal  of  Homceo- 
pathy  give  the  requisite  information  respectiag  this  ^  aphis,"  so  as  to 
ensure  the  correct  medicine  heing  obtained  i 

Ehu$  venenata — note  by  Db.  Thoicab. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  British  Journal  my  meaning  respecting 
the  R.  'venenata  was  not  rendered  quite  so  clear  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these.  The  medicament 
now  known  as  B.  vemix  is  prepared  finom  the  plant  B.  venenata,  the 
provingB  in  our  Materia  Medica  have  been  obtained  from  the  same 
source.  The  sole  error  (an  important  one)  is  the  confounding  two 
Tery  different  species  of  Bhus  with  each  other. 

The  true  R.  vemix,  a  native  of  Japan  and  not  of  N.  America,  has 
never  been  used  in  homcBopathic  practice. 

OBITUARY. 

Db.  J.  Attomtb. 

Homoeopathy  has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  talented  adherents  in 
the  decease  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly  esteemed  Hungarian  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Attomyr's  name  has  been  long  very  prominently  known  to 
the  students  of  homceopathic  literature  as  well  by  his  numerous  eontribn* 
tions  to  the  Archiv  of  Stapf  as  by  his  separate  treatises  and  useful  works. 
The  last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  Primardien  einer 
Naturgeschichte  der  Krankheiten,  a  highly  original  and  ingenious 
arrangement  of  our  pathogenetic  knowledge  and  clinical  experience,  but 
of  which  only  two  volumes  were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
We  suspect  this  work  was  not  encouraged  by  the  profession  as  much  as 
it  merited,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  very  novelty  of  its  arrange- 
ment and  of  the  views  promulgated  in  it  We  have  frequently  found 
these  two  volumes  of  great  service  and  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
them  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal.  Among  his  later  works  we 
may  likewise  mention  a  monog^ph  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
poison  developed  in  fatty  substances,  which  shews  a  great  amount  of 
research.  Dr.  Attomyr's  was  without  doubt  a  most  original  mind,  and 
some  of  the  works  he  engaged  in  have  a  character  of  eccentricity  and 
quaintness  about  them  that  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  Such 
are  his  articles  on  the  affections  and  passions,  as  morbific  and  remedial 
agents.  Dr.  Attomyr  died  at  Pesth,  where  he  had  long  practised  his 
profession  with  success,  on  the  5th  of  February  last. 
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Dr.  Roman  Fernandbz  del  Ria. 

Dr.  Del  Rio  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed  homoeopa- 
thic practitioners  of  Madrid.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  long 
president  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Homoeopathy,  and  editor  succes- 
sively of  three  Spanish  Homoeopathic  journals.  Ae  likewise  translated 
into  the  Castilian  tongue  many  of  the  much  esteemed  German  manuals  of 
homoeopathy,  among  others  Hartmann^s  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
Hering's  Domestic  Physician.  Whilst  ranch  occapied  with  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera  cases  in  Madrid,  he  caught  the  mfection  and  died  in 
thirty  hours  in  the  d3rd  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  Maoh. 

Dr.  Mach  was  bom  in  a  small  village  of  Bohemia  in  1796.  His 
father  being  only  a  poor  shoemaker  was  unable  to  pay  for  his  education, 
but  this  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  aid  of  a  few  friends,  who  perceived 
the  abilities  of  tne  boy,  and  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Prague,  where 
he  diligently  pursuea  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  due  time  passed  his 
examinations  with  great  eclat.  In  the  year  1829  he  settled  down  to  prac- 
tice in  Karlsbad,  and  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann,  to  which  he  soon  became  a  zealous  convert.  He  married  in 
1831  and  removed  to  Warnsdorf,  a  manufacturing  town  on  the  borders 
of  Saxony,  where  he  practised  with  much  success.  Bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  his  enquiring  mind  led  him  to  examine  the 
bases  of  this  religion,  and  thinking  they  dia  not  agree  with  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  as  he  found  it  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  he  occasionally  stated 
his  doubts  to  his  friends.  On  the  7th  of  April  1845  he  was  suddenly 
seized  upon  by  the  police,  and  without  any  trial  thrown  into  a  damp  dun- 

feon,  to  which  no  ray  of  light  penetrated,  and  where  he  lay  for  18  weeks 
efore  he  was  liberated.  The  consequence  of  this  crael  treatment  was 
that  he  lost  all  his  teeth  by  scorbutus,  his  nails  ulcerated,  and  he  shewed 
all  the  signs  of  general  decomposition  of  the  blood.  His  lost  health  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  A  kind  of  lupus  appeared  on  his  nose,  extend- 
ing to  the  eyes,  one  of  which  it  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  his  suffer- 
ings he  continued  to  practise  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  November  last  year. 
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SOME    OBSERVATIONS   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE 
CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 

Bt  Dr.  Ruthbrfubd  Rub^ell. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  the' same  as  that  of  its  foreranner, 
being  an  attempt  to  introduce,  if  possible,  more  precision  into 
onr  use  of  generic  and  specific  names  of  the  diseases  we  treaty 
so  that  the  rich  aocnmnlation  of  experience  may  become  more 
firaitfol  by  a  more  careful  and  methodic  arrangement.  The 
two  extremes  we  have  to  avoid  is,  a  loose  way  of  inscribing 
under  one  large  heading  all  the  medicines  useful  in  some 
disease  which  may  have  many  fundamentally  distinct  causes ;  or 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  simple  narrative  of  cases,  leaving 
to  the  reader  the  difficult  task  of  forming  his  own  opinion  of 
the  exact  morbid  affection  which  is  described,  and  of  himself, 
for  the  assistance  of  his  memory,  arranging  them  in  the  cate- 
gory for  which  they  seem  most  appropriate.  The  loss  we 
sustain  by  an  imperfect  registry  on  the  one  hand,  and  no 
registry  at  all  on  the  other,  must  be  painfully  obvious  when 
we  consult  any  general  treatise  on  the  practice  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  of  medicine :  and  the  justice  of  these  remarks  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  in  reference  to  the  first  disease  of 
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the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  on  which  I  propose  to  com- 
ment— Epilepsy. 

There  are  few  diseases,  if  any,  more  interesting  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  especially  to  the  homoeopathist,  than  epilepsy.  It 
is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence :  out  of  8636  patients  treated 
at  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital  191  were  epileptic.  It 
is  one  not  less  mysterious  in  its  nature  than  uncertain,  both  in 
its  natural  course  and  in  the  results  of  our  treatment  For 
example,  we  find  that  out  of  the  191  cases  which  were  treated 
at  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  38  were  reported  as 
cured;  out  of  16  oases  treated  at  the  Leipzig  Dispensary  in 
1854,  6  were  cured ;  while  at  the  same  institution  during  the 
following  year,  out  of  10  cases  there  was  only  one  cure.* 
Out  of  51  cases  treated  at  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  there 
are  no  cures  recorded,  nor  of  the  3  cases  reported  as  haying 
occurred  in  the  Manchester  Hospital.  This  mormons  diversity 
of  result  suggests  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  cases,  for  the  treatment  was  doubtless  much  the  same  in 
all,  and  indeed  the  results  of  two  years  in  the  same  institution 
present  almost  as  great  a  contrast  as  we  meet  with  in  the  series. 
On  what  then  does  this  difference  depend  ?  This  qnestion 
implies  a  previous  one.  What  is  epilepsy  ?  It  is  briefly  de* 
scribed  by  Dr.  Watson  as  '^  a  temporary  suspension  oi  con* 
sciousness  with  clonic  spasm,  recurring  at  intervals  "\  If  we 
accept  this  definition,  we  exclude  from  the  title  of  epilepsy  all 
cases  of  convulsions  which  consist  of  one  single  attack,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  class.  For  example,  many 
children  have  what  is  called  a  teething-fit,  and  in  most  treatises 
on  the  subject  such  fits  are  represented  as  being  of  a  tnie 
epileptic  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fits  which 
not  unusually  attend  intestinal  irritation  and  child-bearing.  In 
short,  this  definition  limits  the  use  of  the  term  to  cases  where 
the  disease  presents  itself  as  one  of  a  periodic  kind,  and  sog^ 
gests  the  suspicion  of  its  origin  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  not  in  any  irrita- 

•  Horn.  Vierteljahrachrift,  1854-1855. 

t  Lectores  on  tiie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Thomas  Wataon, 
M.D.,  third  edition,  vol  i,  p.  624. 
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tioD  6f  the  peripheral  nerves.  Perhaps  this  is  the  juster  view 
to  take,  hat  it  is  opposed  to  the  nniform  practice  of  all  writers 
from  Hippocrates  downwards,  not  excluding  Dr. Watson  himself, 
who  in  this  matter  falls  into  a  self-contradiction.  That  epileptic 
attacks  begin,  in  some  cases,  by  an  irritation  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, is  an  indisputable  fact.  Romberg  *  relates  the  following 
case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  in  proof  of  this. 

"A  labouring  man  of  robust  constitution,  who  applied  for 
relief  in  the  Policlinique,  had  fallen,  three  jears  previously, 
upon  his  right  knee,  in  consequence  of  which  the  joint  had 
become  disorganized.  The  patient  had  from  this  period  suffered 
from  epileptic  attacks.  The  aura  epileptica  commenced  as  a 
creeping  sensation  in  the  large  toe  of  the  right  foot;  from  h^re  it 
mounted  upwards  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg  and  thigh, 
and  ended  in  the  epileptic  seizure.  In  this  case  the  aura  did  not 
proceed  from  the  seat  of  the  injury,  the  knee  joint;  but  when 
we  consider  the  sensibility  of  the  integuments  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee-joint,  as  well  as  those  of  the  large  toe,  is  derived 
from  the  same  nerve,  the  saphenus  major,  the  connection 
between  the  aura  and  the  cause  of  disease  seems  undeniable." 
This  is  a  very  instructive  case,  for  it  seems  to  prove  two  things: 
first,  that  epileptic  convulsions  may  really  be  caused  by  some 
injury  to  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  many 
similar  cases  on  record ;  and  secondly,  that  the  aura  which  is 
referred  by  patients  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves,  may  be 
caused  by  some  morbid  action  at  some  point  nearer  the  centre. 
In  Bomberg's  patient  the  knee  was  the  "  fons  mali,"  but  when 
there  is  no  obvious  injury,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this 
curious  sensation  be  really  of  a  central  or  peripheral  origin. 
The  whole  subject  of  this  aura  epileptica  seems  to  require 
further  observation.  It  has  been  probably  too  hastily  adopted 
as  a  pretty  constant  feature  in  epilepsy  updn  conjectilral  grounds. 
That  an  impression  made  at  the  surface  should  be  conducted 
like  an  electric  current  up  the  nerves  till  it  reached  the  brain, 
where  it  exploded  the  accumulated  nervous  irritability,  and 
produced  a  convulsion,  seems  a  sort  of  notion  tacitly  conveyed, 

*  Diseases  of  the  Nerrons  Bystem,  rot  ii,  p.  210. 
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both  by  popular  and  medical  writings.  And  yet  when  we  in- 
yeatigate  this  mysterious  aura,  we  find  that  its  very  existence  as 
a  precursor  of  epilepsy  is  denied  by  some  of  the  best  observers, 
while  its  explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  commonly  received.  Dr.  Pritohard  *  a  very  accurate 
writer,  says  of  this  so-called  "aura:"  "  This  symptom  is  usually 
termed  by  medical  authors  the  aura  epilepticas  and  it  is  de- 
scribed by  them  as  a  sensation  of  a  cold  vapour  affecting  the  part 
and  rising  upwards.  I  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  patients 
who  have  perceived  the  affection  alluded  to,  but  I  never  once 
heard  it  described  in  this  way,  though  I  have  been  very  minute 
in  my  enquiries.  It  is  generally  represented  as  a  convulsive 
tremor  commencing  in  a  limb."  Although  Dr.  Pritchard  rejects 
the  term  aura  yet  he  fiilly  concurs  with  other  observers  that 
some  peripheral  agitation  precedes  the  fit  The  question  that 
next  occurs  is,  whether  these  muscular  tremors  arise  from  an 
irritation  propagated  from  the  brain  and  forewarning  the  attack, 
like  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  before  the  tree  is  bent  and  shaken 
by  the  tempest,  or  whether  this  symptom  is  the  first  link  in  the 
series  of  actions,  which,  if  repressed,  would  terminate  the  whole. 
In  certain  instances,  the  latter  inference  seems  the  just  one. 
"  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Pritchard,  "  there  is  even  a  perceptible 
convulsion  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  limb,  as  in  the  case  to  be 
adduced  below,  in  which  the  patient  averred,  that  by  grasping 
firmly  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in  which  the  agitation  began,  she 
could  prevent  the  attack  of  coma."  There  may  indeed  be  a 
doubt  whether  the  cause  of  the  arrest,  supposing  the  woman's 
statement  be  true,  may  not  have  been  owing  to  a  powerful  effort 
of  volition  acting  consciously  towards  the  leg,  and  unconsci- 
ously towards  the  brain ;  for  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Seymour, 
an  epileptic  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  arresting  a  paroxysm  by 
biting  his  tongue.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  if  the  so- 
called  aura  ever  do  arise  from  the  circumference,  it  is  at  best 
a  very  rare  occurrence. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
^perturbation  of  sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  is 

*  On  Diseaaes  of  the  Nervons  Bystem,  p.  88. 
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from  a  morbid  action  at  their  origin,  wbioh,  on  its  transmission 
along  the  branches,  produces  at  the  same  time  a  mnscnlar  con- 
vulsion and  a  peculiar  sensation.    And  it  is  certainly  most 
unaccountable,  that  if  this  excitement  be  prevented  from  re- 
ascending  to  its  original  point  of  departure,  the  fit  is  sometimes 
cut  short.     A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Odier,*  of  a 
soldier,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  sabre-cut  across  the  left  side 
of  the  head,  became  subject  to  convulsions,  which  always  began 
in  the  little  fiuger  of  the  right  hand,  and  gradually  extending 
up  the  arm  to  the  shoulder,  ended  in  a  true  epileptic  seizure ; 
he  found  the  epileptic  attacks  prevented  by  tying  a  cord  tightly 
round  the  arm  in  two  places.    By  this  simple  expedient  he 
staved  them  off  for  three  years,  but  unfortunately  being  attacked 
on  one  occasion  when  intoxicated,  he  was  unable  to  employ  his 
accustomed  preventive,  and  a  fit  came  on  which  ended  fatally. 
The  post  mortem  examination  disclosed  a  tumour  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  connected  with  a  depressed  lamella  of  bone,  where 
the  wound  had  been  received.     Had  the  history  of  this  case  not 
been  so  fully  known,  it  is  one  which  might  naturally  have  been 
cited  as  an  example  of  epilepsy  commencing  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, from  its  first  manifestations  being  there,  and  from  its 
being  cut  short  by  the  arrest  of  the  peripheral  agitation.     This 
teaches  us  caution  how  we  accept  such  explanation  in  cases 
where  the  state  of  the  brain  is  not  ascertained. 

Bomberg  mentions  a  very  curious  fact  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Schonbein,  "  that  in  several  patients  who  were  blistered, 
he  observed  that  immediately  before  the  fit  the  serum  assumed 
an  acrid  character,  as  in  Humboldt's  galvanic  experiment."  The 
inference  Romberg  draws  from  this  is,  that  as  yet  we  have 
not  paid  sufiicient  attention  to  the  changes  induced  in  the 
sphere  of  nutrition  by  that  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  on  which  epilepsy  depends.  This  seems  a  very  im- 
portant remark,  and  one  which  has  a  directly  practical  bearing, 
for  if  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  be  the  conse- 
quence and  not  the  cause  of  the  epileptic  condition,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  remedies  suitable  to  cure  gastro-intesdnal 

*  M^ecine  Prattque,  p.  ISl. 
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imtation  of  an  idiopathic  kind  may  have  little  effect  in  cor- 
recting the  morbid  state  of  the  nervons  system  on  which  epi- 
leptic dyspepsia,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  must  be  supposed 
to  depend ;  and  that  a  practitioner  who  follows  a  superficial 
symptomatic  course  of  treatment,  instead  of  a  deeper  patholo- 
gical one,  will  probably  be  disappointed  in  its  results.    For 
example,  in  Dr.  Laurie's  Practice  of  Physic,  almost  the  only 
systematic  work  we  have  upon  our  therapeutic  principle,  we 
find  the  following  headings,  each  succeded  by  an  enumeration 
of  its  appropriate  remedies.     Epilepsy  "from  plethora,  with 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head;"  ''from  debility,  caused 
by  loss  of  humours,"  **  from  the  irritation  of  worms,"  ''  from 
teething,"  "  from  hysterical  a£Eection8,"  "  firom  the  retropulsion 
of  an  eruption,"  "  from  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  or 
narcotics,"  "from  Mercury,"  "from  checked  perspiration,"  "from 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  Arsenic  and  copper,"  "from  moral 
causes,  such  as  fear,  &c.,"  "  from  crudities  of  the  stomach,"  and 
"  from  an  injury  of  the  head."     Under  every  one  of  these 
headings  we  find  Nux  vomica,  and  in  the  following  page  we 
have  the  special  indications  of  Nux  v.  thus  recorded :  "Shrieks; 
throwing  hack  of  the  head;  trembling  or  convulsive  jerks  of 
the  limbs  or  muscles ;  renewal  of  the  fits  after  contradiction  or 
an  angry  emotion ;  unnoticed  evacuation  of  faces  and  urine ; 
sensation  of  torpor  and  numbness  in  the  limbs:   vomiting; 
profhse  perspiration;   constipation;   ill- humour  and  irascibility 
between  the  attacks."   Now  it  is  quite  true  that  these  symptoms 
are  common  to  Nux  v.  and  to  epilepsy,  but  a  moment's  obser- 
vation will  satisfy  anyone  that  there  exists  a  cardinal  distinction 
between  the  effects  of  Nux  v.  and  the  pathological  cause  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  this  is,  that  Nux  is  confined  in  its  sphere  of  action  to 
the  spinal  cord,  whereas  epilepsy  depends  upon  some  affection  of 
the  brain.    A  morbid  action  at  the  highest  point  involves  all  the 
lower  parts,  and  produces  symptoms  common  to  all  cases  where 
they  are  affected;  but  a  remedy  to  do  good  must  reach  the 
height  of  the  source,  and  in  this  instance,  be  able  to  induce 
unconsciousness,  otherwise  it  is  inconceivable  it  should  be  of 
any  use.     "  The  weakest  convulsion,"  says  Hufeland,  "  with 
unconsciousness,  is  epilepsy;    the  most  violent  convulsions. 
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oottSGioasness  existing,  are  Dot  epileptic."  *  A  stream  from  a 
poisoned  fountain  oannot  be  porified  by  any  chemical  works 
half-way  down  its  course.  It  is  not  with  the  object  of  captions 
criticism  that  this  qnotation  is  given,  it  is  simply  in  illustration 
of  a  prevailing  practice,  peculiar  to  no  school,  of  being  led 
away  in  the  treatment  of  this  and  similar  diseases  firom  what 
seems  the  only  true  road  to  cure — the  application  of  a  remedy 
to  the  seat  of  a  disease. 

Although  beyond  all  doubt  epilepsy  depends  in  almost  all 
instances  npon  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  yet  what 
th4t  condition  is  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  may,  however, 
oonfidoQtly  affirm  that  it  is  not  a  state  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  produced  by  the  muscular  spasms  compressing  the  veins 
of  the  neck,  as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  recentiy  suggested  ;t  for 
spasms  of  the  same  kind,  and  more  violent,  occur  in  tetanus 
and  hysteria  without  producing  unconsciousness,  and  in  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  there  are  no  convulsions  at  all,  or  very  slight 
ones. 

That  organic  alteration  of  some  part  of  the  brain  is  a  very 
frequent  attendant  upon  epilepsy  has  been  amply  demonstrated ; 
but  all  attempts  to  determine  the  special  part  of  the  brain  have 
hitherto  failed.  J.  Wenzel  ascribed  it  to  changes  in  the  pi- 
tuitary body  along  with  a  morbid  state  of  its  surrounding  bony 
cavity ;  but  the  researches  of  Engel  and  others  have  entirely 
failed  to  confirm  this  opinion,  which,  however,  rested  upon  a 
series  of  careful  dissections.  Indeed,  there  seems  ground  for 
believing,  that,  even  where  organic  changes  in  the  brain  are 
manifest  after  death,  they  may  be  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease :  for  we  know,  as  a  certidn  fact,  that  true 
epilepsy  is  suddenly  produced  by  what  may  be  called  essentially 
functional  causes.  For  example,  Maisonneuve  relates  two  cases 
of  confirmed  epilepsy  being  produced  by  gazing  at  the  sun. 
The  one  was  that  of  a  girl  of  ^iq  years  old,  who  amused  herself 
one  summer  day  by  looking  for  some  minutes  at  the  sun,  and 
was  immediately  attacked  with  epilepsy,  to  which  she  remained 
subject  for  nine  years;  the  other,  after  having  gazed  at  the  sun 

'  *  Enchiridion  Modicum,  p.  210.  f  Lancet,  1849—50. 
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in  the  same  way,  was  alanned  at  seeing  a  large  black  head,  and 
in  the  evening  she  too  was  attacked  by  epileptic  convolsionBy 
which  returned  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  Fritohard  men- 
tions a  case  produced  in  a  woman  by  witnessing  an  execution. 
Now,  in  such  instances,  and  they  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
there  seems  great  improbability  that  tliere  should  have  taken 
place  a  sudden  organic  change  in  the  brain.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  even  in  cases  where  the  patient  had  suffered  £rom 
the  severest  forms  of  epilepsy  for  many  years,  no  perceptible 
COTebral  lesion  has  been  discovered  after  death.  As  this  point 
is  very  important,  and  the  statement  is  rather  of^osed  to  the 
testimony  of  many  high  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  following  striking  illustration  of  it  from  Dr.  Ghraves' 
''  Clinical  Lectures."*  "  Mr.  A.  B.,  the  subject  of  the  following 
case,  was  visited  during  his  long  illness  by  a  great  many  medi- 
cal men,  among  the  rest  by  Mr.  GoUes,  Sir  F.  Grampton,  Mr. 
Singly,  Dr.  C.  Lees,  and  myself.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember 1839,  aged  80  years.  He  had  been  a  very  fine,  robust, 
and  intelligent  boy  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  when  he  unfor- 
tunately got  hold  of  five  or  six  hard,  unripe  pears,  and  devoured 
them  greedily ;  in  a  few  hours  he  became  thirsty,  and  drank  a 
large  quantity  of  buttermilk;  in  the  course  of  Uie  evening  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  during  which  he  was  convulsed. 
A  physician  of  great  experience  and  judgment  from  Kilkenny 
was  called  in,  who  opened  the  temporal  artery  immediately  on 
seeing  the  patient,  and  employed  the  usual  means  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  insensibility  con- 
tinued, and  in  about  seven  hours  it  was  observed  that  a  hard 
tumour  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  This 
induced  the  suspicion  of  some  undigested  substance,  and  a 
strong  purgative  enema  was  given ;  its  effect  was  satis&ctoiy, 
— ^after  a  copious  evacuation,  the  tumour  disappeared,  and  the 
boy  recovered  his  senses.  From  that  time,  however,  he  became 
subject  to  epileptic  attacks.  They  annually  became  more  fre- 
quent and  severe,  and  after  six  years  the  intellect  began  to  be 
impaired,  and  gradually  lapsed  into  almost  total  idiotcy.    He 

•  Page  489. 
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now  remained  almost  entiiely  in  the  house,  and  for  many  years 
had  several  epileptic  fits  daily;  the  oonvolsiye  stage  did  not 
nsnally  last  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  but  the  coma 
often  continued  nearly  an  hour.  The  disorder  generally  exhi- 
bited a  manifestly  increased  severity  twice  a  year,  when  the  fits 
would  return  about  ten  times  daily,  and  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary violence ;  after  such  a  paroxysm  had  lasted  about  a  week, 
it  invariably  terminated  in  outrageous  madness,  the  appearance 
of  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  paroxysm,  so  far  as  the  fits 
were  concerned,  was  over ;  this  madness  was  of  the  most  violent 
and  noisy  description,  and  required  restraint ;  when  it  had  sub- 
sided, which  it  usually  did  in  about  three  days,  he  relapsed  into 
his  ordinary  state,  with  a  few  and  comparatively  slight  fits 
daily.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  disease  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  was  most  tenderly  and  assiduously  nursed.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  a  sudden  and  copious  bleeding 
from  the  nose  oftien  took  place  when  the  fits  came  on;  the 
breathing  was  invariably  violent,  irregular,  and  heaving,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the  convulsion  had  ceased,  but  then 
gradually  became  tranquil,  and  so  continued  for  the  remainder 
of  the  comatose  stage.  During  the  last  five  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's life  the  fits  became  gradually  less  violent,  but  never 
ceased ;  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  remained  free  from 
attacks  of  madness.  The  post  tnortem  examination  was  con- 
ducted under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  by  very  skilful 
and  experienced  anatomists.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  head  was 
concerned,  was  that  the  scalp,  cranium,  dura  mater,  arachnoid, 
pia  mater,  together  with  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance 
of  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  all  perfectly  healthy; 
a  very  small  quantity  of  transparent  serum  was  found  in  the 
ventricles;  there  was  no  notable  subarachnoid  e£Eusion;  the 
spinal  marrow  and  its  investments  were  quite  normal."  The 
farther  details  of  this  case  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, but  we  may  adduce  Dr.  Oraves'  concluding  observation, 
that  he  had  known  a  gentleman  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  who  yet  was  quite 
free  from  the  disease  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 
Such  facts,  although  thoy  can  hardly  be  said  to  warrant  our 
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holding  out  to  epileptic  patients  a  prospect  of  cure  if  tihe  disease 
has  lasted  a  long  time,  should  at  least  ptevent  our  condemning 
any  to  utter  hopelessness. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  proximate  cadse  of  qpilepsy,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  direct  our  attention  in  a  more  special 
degree  to  the  exciting  oauses,  as  they  sometimes  afford  impor- 
tant indications  for  treatment,  and  among  these  the  repulsion  of 
old  eruptions  undoubtedly  deserves  a  place.  Hahnemann,  in 
his  introduction  to. his  work  on  Chronic  DUetueSt  has  collected 
a  good  many  examples  of  this  effect  of  the  sudden  cure  of  cuta- 
neous diseases ;  and  Dr.  Pritchard  states  that  attacks  of  epilepsy 
are  by  no  means  rare  as  consequences  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  chronic  or  non*febrile  disorders  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Ferriar 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  became  subject  to 
epil^tic  fits  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  scabies 
after  the  use  of  some  external  application,  and  who  was  sud- 
denly cured  of  them,  after  a  variety  of  remedies  had  been  tried, 
by  reproduction  of  itch.^^  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such 
confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Hahnemann  in  the  works  of 
his  opponents,  and  it  may  induce  us  to  give  more  weight  to  his 
opinions  in  regard  to  psora  than  at  present  it  seems  the  fashion 
to  do. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  there  is  none  to  compare  in 
importance  with  hereditary  influences.  It  appears  from  statis- 
tical inquiries  made  by  Oazauvieilh  and  Bouchet,  that  out  of 
110  epileptic  patients  there  were  31,  or  nearly  one-third,  who 
had  epileptic  parents  or  relations  ;  and  that  14  epileptic  mothers 
gave  bir^  to  58  children,  of  whom  37  had  died,  the  eldest  at 
the  age  of  14,  the  remainder  at  a  very  early  age,  and  almost  all 
in  convulsions.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mitid  if  we  are 
consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  person  subject  to  epilepsy 
contracting  a  marriage.  When  we  consider  the  danger,  not 
only  of  transmitting  epilepsy,  but  of  engendering  insanity  by 
such  a  wedlock,  it  may  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  legal  bar  to  marriages  fraught  with  such  certain 
and  serious  danger  to  the  community.    For  it  is  not  merely  the 

*  Op.  cU,  p.  218. 
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ofaance  epileptics,  or  lanaticfl,  so  to  speak,  that  Bte  the  mischief 
but  it  is  the  infusion  of  bad  blood,  every  drop  of  which  does 
harm,  and  retards  the  elevation  of  the  race. 

The  age  at  which  epilepsy  is  most  likely  to  occur  has  been 
carefully  iuvestigated.  Out  of  66  cases  compared  by  Oazau* 
vioilh,  50  occurred  before  the  20th  year  of  the  patients'  age ;  of 
the  remaining  16,  5  began  before  the  25th  year,  and  only  1 
after  the  50th.  It  is  generally  bdieved  that  epilepsy  never  be- 
gins after  fifty  years  of  age :  there  are,  however,  cases  on  record 
where  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  a  man  in  his  69th  year, 
and  in  a  woman  in  her  72Dd.  How  far  the  age  at  which  it  ap- 
pears modifies  the  chance  of  recovery  or  cure  is  not  so  easily 
decided.  Br.  Laurie  says  ''when  the  disease  occurs  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  when  purely  sympathetic,  it  is  generally 
curable  without  much  difficulty  by  means  of  homoeopathic  re- 
medies.*** If  this  statement  is  really  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience,  it  is  extremely  encouraging,  for  nearly  half  of 
all  epileptic  cases  commence  at  this  favourable  period.  Without 
questioning  that  the  amount  of  individual  success  may  have 
warranted  this  opinion,  one  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  rests 
upon  too  insufficient  data  to  be  accepted  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. Pritchard,  a  most  accurate  observer,  says,  *'  epilepsy  often 
appears  for  the  first  time  about  the  eighth  or  from  that  to  the 
twelfth  year;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
greatest  danger  exists  of  its  becoming  an  habitual  disease. 
There  is  still  a  prospect  of  its  subsiding  in  males  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  in  females  at  the  establishment  of  the  oatamenia ; 
but  if  these  periods  pass  over  and  the  disease  subsists  through 
the  changes  which  the  habits  of  the  constitution  then  undergoes, 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  continuing  through  life.  But  if  the 
appearance  of  the  catamenia  sometimes  assists  the  constitution 
to  get  rid  of  this  disorder,  it  much  more  frequently  gives  rise  to 
it;  or,  rather,  the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  require  a  new 
set  of  operations  to  be  set  up  in  the  system  at  this  time,  in  the 
place  of  which,  when  they  are  not  regularly  performed,  a  va- 
riety of  tumultuous  effi)rts  ensue,  and  among  phenomena  of 
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tbis  class  none  is  more  frequent  than  epilepsy.  In  fact  there 
is  no  time  of  life  in  females  at  which  it  so  frequently  makes 
its  appearance."* 

Perhaps  if  Dr.  Pritchard  had  practised  homoeopathy,  he 
might  have  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  great  risk  of  epilepsy 
in  the  young  becoming  permanent ;  or  it  may  be  that  if  Dr. 
Laurie  had  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  as  Dr.  Pritchard, 
he  would  have  qualified  his  statement.  As  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servation goes,  it  is  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Laurie ;  for  certainly 
by  frur  the  worst  cases  of  epilepsy  that  I  have  met  with  have 
been  in  boys  under  12  years  of  age.  It  would,  however,  be 
wrong  to  make  an  inference  from  this,  as  the  number  of  cases 
is  too  few ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  power  of  our  medi- 
cation in  regulating  and  tranquilizing  the  system  during  the 
period  of  puberty,  and  how  rapidly  hysterical  and  spasmodic 
affections  frequently  yield  to  the  influence  of  homoeopathic  re- 
medies, it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  forms 
of  epilepsy  which  are  excited  by  the  perturbations  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Pritchard  may  be  averted,  if  "  the  tumultuous  efforts"  are 
calmed  and  the  stormy  latitude  passed  over  under  favourable 
circumstances.  For  the  more  we  examine  the  subject  the  more 
clear  it  appears,  that  epilepsy  depends  upon  two  concurrent 
causes:  the  one,  a  permanent  morbid  condition  of  the  brain, 
which  gives  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  unconsciousness 
and  convulsions,  making  epilepsy  possible ;  the  other,  some  ex- 
citing cause  within  or  without  the  body,  which,  if  sufficiently 
intense,  makes  along  with  the  other  epilepsy  actual.  Now 
medicine  to  be  specific  must  both  tend  to  cure  the  morbid  state 
of  the  brain  and  to  restrain  the  exciting  causes  within  the 
system.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  epilepsy  is  connected  in  some 
inscrutable  way  with  general  and  cosmical  influences,  and  seems 
especially  subject  to  certain  laws  of  periodicity,  the  nature  and 
range  of  which  are  among  the  most  mysterious  problems  of 
vital  phenomena.  Sir  H.  Holland  indeed  attempts  to  account 
for  the  periodic  appearance  of  epileptic  fits  by  the  conjecture  of 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  nervous  power,  which,  when  it  reaches 
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a  certain  amount^  expends  its  foroe  in  the  violent  convulsions 
which  characterize  the  disease.*  The  objections  to  this  notion 
seem  insuperable.  That  such  accamulation  ever  takes  place  is 
not  proved;  and  if  it  were,  we  should  yet  require  to  have  ex- 
plained how  it  produced  unconsciousness  as  well  as  spasms. 
Again :  epilepsy  sometimes  occurs  instantaneously  from  a  pow- 
erful emotion  before  there  has  been  time  for  this  conjectured 
supply  to  gather;  and,  to  conclude  a  list  which  might  be  almost 
infinitely  prolonged,  there  is  no  relation  between  the  duration 
of  the  intervals  and  the  severity  of  the  fits ;  at  least,  if  such 
relation  exist,  it  is  one  of  converse  ratio, — not  direct^  as  this 
hypothesis  would  require.  It  will  be  more  fruitful  to  enquire . 
into  causes  known  to  excite  epilepsy,  than  to  indulge  the  fancy 
in  framing  conjectures. 

The  connection  of  epilepsy  with  sleep  is  an  important  and 
curious  fact.  Henlef  observes  that  the  occurrence  of  a  fit  at 
night  during  sleep  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  bad  sign,  for  it 
shows  that  the  brain  must  be  the  origin  of  the  attack,  as  all  ex- 
ternal excitements  are  at  that  time  absent.  It  certainly  does 
prove  this ;  but  the  inference  of  such  cases  being  at  all  worse 
than  those  which  take  place  in  the  day-time  does  not  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  their  course,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  only  sure  test  of  the  comparative  severity  of  the  two 
classes.  And  we  know  too  little  about  sleep  to  form  even  the 
remotest  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  its  positive  effect  upon  the 
cerebral  function.  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  merely  its  ne- 
gative aspect — the  attendant  unconsciousness;  but  we  cannot 
penetrate  this  shroud,  which  conceals  its  phenomena  as  well 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  sleeper  as  from  the  investigations  of 
the  spectators.  We  receive  only  obscure  hints  of  an  active 
sleeping  mental  state  through  dreams,  and  by  the  morbid  dis- 
turbances to  which  it  is  subject.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  somnambulism,  and  this  condition  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  with  persons  subject  to  epilepsy.  Indeed,  the  rela- 
tions between  sleep  and  epilepsy  seem  to  be  of  a  very  radical 
character,  and  not  merely  accidental.    It  is  powerfully  affected 
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by  mesmerism;  and  there  is  a  minor  degree  of  the  epileptic  state 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  kind  of  imperfect  artifi- 
cial somnambulism  known  by  the  absurd  name  of  electro-bio- 
logy. I  have  recently  treated  a  female  epileptic  patient^  who 
presented  a  singular  example  of  these  milder  attacks,  called  by 
French  writers  le  petit  mat,  interposed  between  the  more  severe 
one  of  le  grand  maL  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  falling  down 
in  unconsciousness,  attended  with  convulsions;  but  besides 
these  she  would  suddenly  appear  in  a  sOrt  of  vacant  condition, 
in  which  she  walked  about,  although  with  an  unsteady  gait,  and 
answered  questions  coherently,  but  she  had  no  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  period.  She  once  had  one  of  these 
attacks  in  my  house :  she  was  sitting  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
when  there  dropped  a  piece  of  money ;  when  she  came  into  the 
room  where  I  was  she  looked  like  a  person  walking  in  sleep, 
but  she  sat  down  and  replied  to  my  questions ;  she  gradually 
seemed  to  recover  full  consciousness,  and  then  felt  uneasily  for 
her  money ;  on  opening  her  purse,  she  said  she  was  sure  she 
had  dropped  some,  for  the  last  thing  she  recollected  was  taking 
it  out  whilst  sitting  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  that  there 
was  now  less  in  her  purse  than  there  should  have  been.  Of 
what  passed  between  the  time  of  her  taking  her  purse  out  and 
the  moment  she  became  conscious  of  her  loss  (which  turned 
out  to  be  real)  she  had  not  the  slightest  remembrance,  and  yet 
she  had  behaved  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
she  was  unconscious.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  brief  attack  of  som- 
nambulism. In  some  way  or  other  epilepsy  is  allied  to  sleep ; 
and  it  might  almost  be  said,  without  an  exaggeration,  to  be  a 
disease  of  sleep,  for  a  large  majority  of  attacks  take  place  in 
sleep,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  morbid  changes  of  a  condition  which  in  its  most  normal 
phenomena  is  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

It  may  be  from  this  relation  to  sleep,  the  great  periodie 
phenomenon  of  all  sentient  life,  that  the  periodicity  of  epilepsy 
is  derived,  or  perhaps  both  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  the  alternations  of  the  cosmical  influences  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  our  revolving  abode  are  subject.  That  epilepsy 
is  a£fected  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  position  of  the  moon,  is 
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more  than  a  popular  belief.  Bomberg,  wbo  k  certainly  a 
oaudous  and  critical  writer,  thus  speaks  of  it.  ''  The  planetary 
influence  of  the  moon  (especially  of  the  new  and  full  moon) 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  although  here  and  tbete  doubts 
have  been  raised  against  this  view,  the  accurate  observations  of 
others  have  established  its  correctness."  I  have  at  present 
under  treatment  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  patients, 
both  females,  represented  their  attacks  as  always  ocoorring  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  and  at  no  other.  The  following  very 
remarkable  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Mead,^  and  quoted  by 
Dr.  Fritchard.  "A  girl  of  five  years  old,  of  plethoric  habits, 
was  seized  with  violent  and  frequent  convulsions,  from  which 
she  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  evacuants  and  other  measures. 
After  a  short  interval  she  was  again,  at  the  full  meant  seized 
with  a  violent  fit,  after  which  the  disease  kept  its  periods  con- 
stant and  regular  with  the  tides.  She  always  lay  ^echlees 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  floody  and  recovered  upon  the 
ebb  !!\  The  father  who  lived  by  the  Thames  side,  and  did 
business  upon  tbe  river,  observed  these  returns  to  be  so 
punctual,  that,  not  only  upon  coming  home,  he  knew  •  how  the 
child  was  before  he  saw  it,  but  in  the  night  has  risen  to  bis 
employ,  being  warned  by  her  cries  when  coming  out  of  tbe  fit  of 
the  turning  of  the  water  ! ! 

The  chance  of  recovery  from  epilepsy  according  to  Hufeland 
is  one  to  twenty,  (of  course  this  refers  to  the  older  systems  of 
practice,  not  to  ours)  and  the  history  of  the  remainder  is  of  the 
saddest  character.  Death  occasionally  occurs,  but  much  more 
frequently  the  victim  of  *'  this  possession,"  as  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered, continues  to  live  on,  but  gradually  loses  his  intellect^ 
and  generally  ends  by  becoming  insane  or  idiotic.  To  this  rule 
there  are  however  a  sufficient  number  of  exceptions  i  to  warrant 
us  in  encouraging  our  patients  with  the  hope  that  the  attacks 
may  not  affect  the  mind.  Oheyne};  says  he  has  known  individ- 
uals subject  to  epilepsy  preserve  their  intellect  unimpaired  in 

•  Mead'B  Works,  p.  180. 

f  The  italics  and  marks  of  admiration  are  in  the  original,  at  least  in 
Pritchard. 
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old  age.  *'  A  very  dear  friend/'  he  adds,  "  who  was  liable  to 
epilepsy,  died  a  few  months  ago  in  the  seventy-fourdi  year  of 
his  age,  whose  oomprehensive,  well  stored  and  active  mind 
remained  nnclonded  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death." 

Among  the  examples  usually  adduced  to  illustrate  the  conti- 
nuance of  perfect  sanity  along  with  epilepsy,  are  Julius  Gssar, 
Mahomet,  and  the  great  Napoleon.  Oesar  was  not  affected 
with  this  disease  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  whether  be 
displayed  any  change  of  temper  and  intelligence  that  might 
have  ripened  into  mental  weakness,  is  perhaps  not  known  even 
to  scholars.  But  that  Mahomet  was  subject  to  epilepsy  is  a 
singular  fact  in  reference  to  his  psychological  character,  and 
may  account  for  some  of  his  ecstacies  and  supposed  revelations; 
and  perhaps  the  infatuation  of  the  great  Napoleon  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  may  be  in  some  slight  degree  accounted 
for  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain,  which  would  have  developed 
itself  in  that  organ  had  it  not  taken  another  form  when  enforced 
rest  transferred  to  the  lower  organs  the  activity  natural  to  the 
higher.  For  the  localization  of  morbid  action  when  there  is  a 
general  dyscrasia  (as  there  always  is  when  cancer  is  present)  is 
determined  by  causes  which  we  may  call  accidental,  and  had 
Napoleon's  brain  continued  to  be  exposed  to  the  excitements  of 
his  consular  and  imperial  career,  his  fate  might  have  been  even 
a  more  melancholy  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
moralist. 

The  practical  inferences  which  we  may  deduce  from  this 
collection  of  observations,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  individual 
cases  of  epilepsy  that  present  themselves  for  treatment,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  plausible  conjecture  as  to  their  nature  and 
the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  affording  relief  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  them  out,  and  we  may  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease. 

In  a  review  of  "  Nervous  Diseases,"  which  appeared  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  which  was  written  by  an 
experienced  and  skilful  practitioner,  the  following  passage 
occurs.  "  Few  if  any  of  our  medicines  have  as  yet  produced 
anything  precisely  corresponding  to  epileptic  attacks,  conse- 
quently the  great  majority  of  the  indications  recorded  by  Jahr 
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(and  his  copyists)  are  from  clinical  use  only.    As  this  must 
always  be  at  best  a  doubtful  source  of  therapeutic  indications, 
at  least  until  repeated  observations  shall  have  firmly  established 
the  value  of  the  various  medicines  for  different  forms  of  epilepsy, 
our  treatment  of  the  disease  must  necessarily  be  at  present  very 
empirical.    Jahr  gives  little  more  than  descriptions  of  attacks 
that  have  been  cured  under  this  or  that  medicine,  but  we  should 
rather  like  to  know  what  guided  the  practitioner  to  the  selection 
of  his  successful  remedy."    This  is  a  very  just  observation :  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?     Are  we  to  wait  till  we  discover  medicines 
which  produce  epilepsy  ?     It  is  rather  disheartening  to  observe 
that  one  of  the  few  substances  known  to  have  this  effect  is 
comparatively  seldom  given  for  the  cure  of  disease  by  homceo- 
pathists.     "  Among  the  older  writers,"  says  Romberg,  **  StoU 
has  already  pointed   out  that  epilepsy  is  the  result  of  lectd 
poisoning ;  among  modems,  Laennec  and  Andral  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  but  the  subject  has  been  most  comprehen- 
sively treated  by  Tanquerel  des  Planches,  who  has  observed 
thirty-seven   cases  himself."      Doubtless  we  may  hope   that 
future  investigations  may  euable  us  to  apply  to  more  effect  our 
law  of  cure  in  these  cases^  but  in  the  mean  time  as  the  reviewer 
truly  observes,  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a  more  empirical 
method,  and  to  be  guided  more  by  our  clinical  experience  than 
by  our  study  of  the  Materia  Medica  pura.     While  admitting 
that  this  is  an  imperfect,  and  while  hoping  it  is  only  a  temporary 
plan,  yet  in  the  immediate  urgency  of  practice  it  is  one  we  are 
compelled  to  adopt,  and  it  is  well  we  should  make  the  best  of  it 
To  do  so  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  are  the  important  points  to  register  in  reference  to  the 
attacks.     Of  these,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  period  of  the  day 
or  night  when  the  attack  occurs,  the  duration  of  the  uncon- 
sciousness, and  the  subsequent  effect  of  a  fit  upon  the  memory, 
are  all  of  cardinal  importance,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
peculiar  cry,  the  way  in  which  the  fingers  or  thumbs  are  drawn, 
or  the  eyes  roll,  are  really  of  no  consequence  whatever :  and  yet 
it  will  be  found  that  the  indications  in  Jahr  and  Laurie  have 
more  reference  to  the  useless  and  accidental  individual  diver- 
sities than  to  the  fundamental  distinctions.     In  fact,  the  way 
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in  which  these  indications  have  been  arriyed  at.  is  radically 
false.  A  case  of  epilepsy  is  reported  in  full,  that  is  to  say  the 
exact  character  of  the  fits,  whether  there  was  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  clenching  of  the  hands,  wildn^ss  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  and  it 
is  also  recorded  that  Gnprnm  had  been  giv^i  and  the  fits 
subsided.  Straightway  the  book-compilers  extract  the  symptoms 
as  described,  and  publish  to  their  credulous  readers  that  in  the 
event  of  their  meeting  with  a  case  in  which  there  is  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  clenching  of  the  hands,  &c.,  they  are  to  give  Capmm ! 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  teachers  that  the  indications 
they  record  as  discriminative  are  really  common  to  almost  all 
convulsions,  and  while  they  dweU  upon  the  common  they  omit 
the  peculiar.  It  is  not  enough  in  drawing  up  a  ''  hue  and  cry" 
to  describe  the  thief  as  a  biped,  without  feathers^  or  even  sup- 
posing the  document  were  published  in  England  that  he 
presented  the  most  undoubted  features  of  being  of  the  Caa- 
casian  type,  in  fact  he  might  be  summarily  described  as 
looking  like  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  a  bit  more  to  the 
purpose  when  we  ask  in  what  cases  of  epilepsy  we  are  to  give 
Belladonna,  and  in  what  Cuprum,  to  tell  us  that  the  former  is 
of  use  when  there  is  a  ''  sensation  of  crawling  and  torpor  in  the 
upper  extremities,"  the  latter  when  the  paroxysm  begins  ''  in 
the  fingers  or  toes,  or  in  the  arms."*  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  "  how  not  to  do  it "  than 
how  to  do  it,  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for  at  present  is  that 
each  practitioner  will  record  simply  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  epilepsy,  and  state  fully  the  history  of  his  cases,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  gradually  methodize  our  treatment,  and  if  we  do 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  being  guided  by  a  sure  law,  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  following  a  rational  empirical  rule. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  following  cases  are  very  defective  in 
the  requisite  details,  but  they  were  never  meant  for  publication, 
and  they  are  now  given  with  the  hope  of  calling  forth  from 
others  their  experience  in  this  common  and  dreadful  malady. 

Case  L — G.  A.,  a  well  grown  and  intelligent  lad,  17  years 
old,  had  his  first  epileptic  attack  at  14  years  of  age,  that  is 

*  Laorie,  page  856. 
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three  yean  ago.  About  three  moDths  after  had  two  fits :  he 
was  free  from  them  for  four  months^  after  which  period  they 
returned,  and  ever  since  that  has  had  one  or  two  at  interrals  of 
three  or  four  months.  I  saw  him  first  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1855,  and  he  had  had  six  attacks  the  previous  day,  and  one 
that  morning.  The  fits  begin  with  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  extend  to  the  arms  and  legs.  He  is  generally 
unconscious  for  twenty  minutes.  He  got  the  2nd  dilution  of 
Belladonna,  and  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  con- 
tinued this  medicine,  repeated  from  week  to  week,  and  had  no 
attack  till  the  11th  of  January,  when  he  had  one  fit  at  night. 
This  was  a  longer  interval  than  had  yet  elapsed  since  the  first 
fit,  and  there  was  only  one  fit  this  time,  so  Belladonna  was 
continued  up  to  the  14th  of  July,  when  he  got  Mercurius  for  a 
cold,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  quite  well.  I 
consider  that  he  is  cured,  and  by  Belladonna.  This  medicine 
it  will  be  observed  he  took  daily  for  nearly  eleven  months,  and 
as  the  fits  first  made  their  appearance  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  increased  gradaally  in  severity  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  the  chances  of  so  sudden  a  spontaneous  re- 
covery are  very  inconsiderable. 

Case  II. — H.  J.,  also  a  fine  intelligent  boy  14  years  of  age, 
came  under  my  care  upon  the  17th  of  December,  1855.  His 
parents  stated  that  he  had  been  subject  to  convulsions  as  an 
infant,  and  that  from  that  time  he  had  sufiPered  from  strabismus. 
His  present  malady  began  a  year  ago,  and  consists  in  an 
unpleasant  sensation  coming  over  the  head  and  hands  several 
times  a  days,  and  a  regular  epileptic  fit  once  or  twice  daily. 
His  memory  is  not  afiected,  and  his  health  is  otherwise  good. 
He  got  the  3rd  dilution  of  Naja,  a  drop  three  times  a  day.  On 
the  24th  of  December  he  returned  and  said  he  had  only  had 
two  fits  the  previous  week.  The  Naja  was  repeated.  On  the 
31st  of  December  he  reported  having  had  two  fits  the  previous 
week,  and  complained  of  pain  at  the  forehead  at  night.  He 
then  got  Belladonna,  2nd  dilution,  a  dose  three  times  a  day, 
from  tliat  time  to  the  end  of  April,  when  he  discontinued  his 
attendance,  he  remained  free  from  fits.     This  is  certainly  a 
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in  which  these  indications  have  been  arriyed  at.  is  radically 
false.  A  case  of  epilepsy  is  reported  in  fvll,  that  is  to  say  the 
exact  character  of  the  fits,  whether  there  was  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  clenching  of  the  hands,  wildness  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  and  it 
is  also  recorded  that  Gapmm  had  been  given  and  the  fits 
subsided.  Straightway  the  book-compilers  extract  the  symptoms 
as  described,  and  publish  to  their  credulous  readers  that  in  the 
event  of  their  meeting  with  a  case  in  which  there  is  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  clenching  of  the  hands,  &c.,  they  are  to  give  Cnprum ! 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  teachers  that  the  indications 
they  record  as  discriminative  are  really  common  to  almost  all 
convulsions,  and  while  they  dwell  upon  the  common  they  omit 
the  peculiar.  It  is  not  enough  in  drawing  up  a  "  hue  and  cry" 
to  describe  the  thief  as  a  biped,  without  feathers,  or  even  sup- 
posing the  document  were  published  in  England  that  he 
presented  the  most  undoubted  features  of  being  of  the  Cau- 
casian type,  in  fact  he  might  be  summarily  described  as 
looking  like  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  a  bit  more  to  the 
purpose  when  we  ask  in  what  cases  of  epilepsy  we  are  to  give 
Belladonna,  and  in  what  Cuprum,  to  tell  us  that  the  former  is 
of  use  when  there  is  a  ''  sensation  of  crawling  and  torpor  in  the 
upper  extremities,"  the  latter  when  the  paroxysm  begins  '*  in 
the  fingers  or  toes,  or  in  the  arms."*  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  "  how  not  to  do  it "  than 
how  to  do  it,  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for  at  present  is  that 
each  practitioner  will  record  simply  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  epilepsy,  and  state  fully  the  history  of  his  cases,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  gradually  methodize  our  treatment,  and  if  we  do 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  being  guided  by  a  sure  law,  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  following  a  rational  empirical  rule. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  following  cases  are  very  defective  in 
the  requisite  details,  but  they  were  never  meant  for  publication, 
and  they  are  now  given  with  the  hope  of  calling  forth  firom 
others  their  experience  in  this  common  and  dreadful  malady. 

Case  I. — G.  A.,  a  well  grown  and  intelligent  lad,  17  years 
old,  had  his  first  epileptic  attack  at  14  years  of  age,  that  is 
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thiee  years  ago.  About  three  months  after  had  two  fits :  he 
was  firee  from  them  for  four  months,  after  which  period  they 
returned,  and  ever  since  that  has  had  one  or  two  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  months.  I  saw  him  first  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1855,  and  he  had  had  six  attacks  the  previous  day,  and  one 
that  morning.  The  fits  begin  with  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  extend  to  the  arms  and  legs.  He  is  generally 
unconscious  for  twenty  minutes.  He  got  the  2nd  dilution  of 
Belladonna,  and  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  He  con- 
tinued this  medicine,  repeated  from  week  to  week,  and  had  no 
attack  till  the  11th  of  January,  when  he  had  one  fit  at  night. 
This  was  a  longer  interval  than  had  yet  elapsed  since  the  first 
fit,  and  there  was  only  one  fit  this  time,  so  Belladonna  was 
continued  up  to  the  14th  of  July,  when  he  got  Mercurius  for  a 
cold,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  quite  well.  I 
consider  that  he  is  cured,  and  by  Belladonna.  This  medicine 
it  will  be  observed  he  took  daily  for  neariy  eleven  months,  and 
as  the  fits  first  made  their  appearance  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  increased  gradually  in  severity  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  the  chances  of  so  sudden  a  spontaneous  re- 
covery are  very  inconsiderable. 

Case  II. — H.  J.,  also  a  fine  intelligent  boy  14  years  of  age, 
came  under  my  care  upon  the  17th  of  December,  1855.  His 
parents  stated  that  he  had  been  subject  to  convulsions  as  an 
infant,  and  that  from  that  time  he  had  suffered  from  strabismus. 
His  present  malady  began  a  year  ago,  and  consists  in  an 
unpleasant  sensation  coming  over  the  head  and  hands  several 
times  a  days,  and  a  regular  epileptic  fit  once  or  twice  daily. 
His  memory  is  not  affected,  and  his  health  is  otherwise  good. 
He  got  the  3rd  dilution  of  Naja,  a  drop  three  times  a  day.  On 
the  24th  of  December  he  returned  and  said  he  had  only  had 
two  fits  the  previous  week.  The  Naja  was  repeated.  On  the 
31st  of  December  he  reported  having  had  two  fits  the  previous 
week,  and  complained  of  pain  at  the  forehead  at  night.  He 
then  got  Belladonna,  2nd  dilution,  a  dose  three  times  a  day, 
from  tliat  time  to  the  end  of  April,  when  he  discontinued  his 
attendance,  he  remained  free  from  fits.     This  is  certainly  a 
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side  and  head,  eapeoially  at  the  vertex.  Gooculiui,  2iid  dil.,  as 
before.  Febraary  1 1th,  jerking  of  arm  and  leg,  but  no  fit  for 
nine  weeks.  Repeat  the  Coccolas.  March  Ist,  no  fits.  Bepeat. 
March  8th,  had  jerking  in  hands  and  arm,  but  no  fit  Bepeat 
Gocculus.  Maroh  li^lst,  no  fits,  and  jerking  better.  April  12tb, 
no  fits;  more  jerking  of  arm.  Oupram,  8rd  dilation.  Sep- 
tember 11th;  she  retomed  this  day,  and  stated  that  for  nine 
months  she  had  been  quite  free  from  fits  and  tremors,  but  they 
had  returned  the  previous  week.  She  again  got  Cuprum,  and 
on  the  18th  reported  that  she  had  had  another  fit,  and  again 
another  occurred  on  the  25th,  when  she  got  Belladonna,  2nd 
dilution.  She  remained  free  till  the  end  of  a  month,  when  she 
had  a  fit  and  got  Gocculus.  She  returned  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  stated  that  she  had  had  three  fits  the  previous 
week;  she  complained  of  sore  throat,  and  got  Belladonna. 
From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  January  1854  she  remained 
free  from  fits,  and  then  discontinued  her  attendance.  This 
case  illustrates  the  insecurity  of  apparent  cures,  and  the  capri- 
cious character  of  the  malady.  For  ten  years  she  never  passed 
five  weeks  without  at  least  one  fit ;  after  a  little  less  than  four 
months'  treatment  she  passed  nine  months  in  perfect  health, 
and  one  might  have  supposed  the  disease  cured,  and  yet  it  was 
only  alleviated,  the  exciting  cause  was  probably  removed,  bnt 
not  the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain;  so  it  returned  again 
with  considerable  severity. 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  su£Scient  general  interest,  as 
illustrating  either  the  action  of  particular  medicines,  or  the 
character  of  the  disease,  that  I  find  worth  reporting,  and  I  may 
conclude  with  this  observation,  that  on  the  whole  I  have  more 
confidence  in  Belladonna  than  in  any  other  medicine,  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  true  epilepsy,  and  I  think  it  is  of  consequence  to 
continue  its  administration  for  a  long  time  after  the  fits  have 
ceased.  I  have  often  given  it  in  the  2nd  dilution,  for  months, 
and  I  never  saw  the  slightest  harm  from  it. 

The  following  case,  although  not  one  of  epilepsy,  is  so  fiu 
allied  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

The  subject  of  it,  W.  F.,  was  a  fine  hearty  looking  man. 
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49  years  of  age,  a  gardener,  who  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  tiU  three  years  before,  when  he  fell  from  a  height 
of  thirty  feet  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  and  was  after  that 
nnconsoious  for  ^ye  weeks.  Ever  since  that  time  he  suffered 
constant  pain  at  the  vertex,  attended  with  such  extreme  mental 
dejection,  that  he  has  been  unfit  for  work,  and  would  sit  and 
weep  the  whole  day  long.  He  complains  of  constant  thirst, 
and  no  appetite ;  the  tongue  was  coated,  and  the  bowels  torpid. 
I  saw  him  first  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  he  then  got 
Nux  v.,  2nd  dilution.  He  returned  on  the  dlst,  and  said  his 
appetite  and  bowels  were  better.  He  then  got  Sulphuric  acid, 
drd  dilution,  a  drop  three  times  a  day.  From  that  time  he 
began  to  improve  rapidly ;  the  pain  in  the  head  went  off,  his 
spirits  returned^  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  he  was  able  to 
go  to  work,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  he  sent  me  a  message 
that  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  at  his  work  as  before  his 
accident. 

I  had  intended  following  up  the  subject  by  some  remarks 
upon  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  I  find  the  allotted  space 
already  fully  occupied ;  and  the  recent  experiments  upon  the 
functions  of  the  various  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially 
those  of  Dr.  Brown  S6quard,  will  require  to  be  pretty  fully 
described  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  morbid  affections 
of  that  organ,  so  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  postponed  for 
the  mean  time. 


PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 

By  Dr.  Hale. 

In  communicating  the  following  Gases,  some  apology  is  needed 
for  the  want  of  methodical  arrangement  there  will  appear  in  the 
details,  and  for  that  absence  of  individualization  of  symptoms 
which  ought  to  form  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good 
homcBopathist.  The  cases  are  offered,  however,  just  as  they  are, 
and  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  although  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  instruct,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  at  least  interest 
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the  profession,  inasmuch  as  two  of  them  are  rather  of  rare 
occurrence  in  practice.  The  reader  must  be  prepared  for  the 
fact,  that  the  three  cases  to  be  presently  described  are  not  all 
"  brilliant  cures/'  such  as  we  are  wont  to  see  in  much  of  the  so- 
called  homoeopathic  literature  of  the  day.  One  of  the  three 
ended  fatally,  but  why  should  such  cases  not  appear  ?  May  we 
not  often  learn  much  from  our  very  failures  ?  Should  we  fear 
to  acknowledge  our  failures  ?  There  is  nothing  incompatible 
between  a  scientific  study  and  practice  of  homceopathy  and  the 
cultivation  of  pathological  science ;  why  should  we  not  cultivate 
pathology  more  without  studying  symptomatology  less  ?  Why 
do  we  hear  and  read  so  much  of  the  vexed  question  of  high  and 
low  dilutions,  and  the  uuphilosophical  dogmatism  of  differing 
parties,  and  so  little  of  what  the  microscope,  the  test  tube,  and 
above  all,  what  our  provings  on  the  healthy  subject  reveal  ? 

What  a  rich  mine  lies  almost  untouched,  namely  the  hidden 
truths  that  lie  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  what  we  call 
disease.  How  much  we  need  that  the  co-relation  between 
symptoms  and  pathological  conditions,  and  the  relation  these 
hold  to  the  remedy  shoald  be  scientifically  established.  Can 
we  doubt  that  there  is  dk  pathological^  as  well  as  9k  pathogenetic 
relation  between  the  disease  and  the  remedy  ? 

Here  is  a  wide  field  for  patient  investigation,  and  how  much 
more  worthy  of  our  efforts  than  wasting  our  strength  in  hair 
splittings  about  the  wonderful  virtues  of  such  and  such  medi- 
cines administered  at  zero,  or  their  still  more  wonderful  efficacy 
at  the  vanishing  point  of  transcendental  spiritualism.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  affirmed  that  discussion  on  the  point  of  the 
potencies  of  medicine  is  to  be  discouraged,  but  only  that  such 
enquiries  are  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  that  appears 
certainly  subordinate  to  the  investigations  above  referred  to. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  the  investigations  hinted  at  are 
surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  require  for  the  elimination  of 
the  latent  truths  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  no  ordinary 
patience  and  industry,  but  are  they  therefore  not  to  be  aimed 
at  ?  No  one  can  feel  more  deeply  than  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  researches  for  which 
he  contends,  nor  does  he  mean  for  a  moment  that  it  should  be 
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supposed  that  the  fragmentary  notes  of  oases  which  he  ventures 
for  want  of  something  better,  to  bring  before  his  professional 
brethren,  go  on  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  deMeratum  he 
would  fain  see  arrived  at ;  abler  and  wiser  than  he  must  work 
oat  the  problem,  and  reap  the  honorable  fruits  of  such  an 
enterprise ;  he  will  be  content  if  the  few  suggestive  considera- 
tions he  has  endeavoured  to  throw  out  should  lead  some  of  his 
fellow  workers  to,  at  least,  begin  the  task  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  a  scientific  homceopathy. 

CcLse  of  Purpura  Hcsmorrhagica, 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  is  a  gentleman  of  49  yemrs 
of  age,  for  many  years  a  dyspeptic  and  sufiering  occasionally 
from  attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh;  he  is  tall  and  slenderly 
made. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1855,  he  consulted  me  on 
account  of  severe  pains  in  the  legs,  accompanied  with  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  and  sensation  of  contraction  of  the  ham-strings ; 
these  symptoms  were  followed  by  swelling  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  left  leg,  especially  over  the  external  surface  of  the  tibia, 
along  which  bone  there  was  great  tenderness  on  pressure  and 
oedema.  I  looked  upon  the  case  at  this  time  as  one  of  perios- 
titis of  the  tibia,  probably  mercurial,  as  he  had  some  years  ago 
been  salivated  under  allopathic  treatment.  The  following 
symptoms  were  also  present.  Urine  high  coloured,  loaded 
with  lateritious  sediment,  tongue  furred,  bowels  constipated,  the 
conjunctivflB  injected,  and  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  left  eye  a 
large  phlyotenous  ulcer  with  enlarged  torpid  blood  vessels 
passing  into  it.  Under  the  use  of  Nux  v.,  Bellad.,  followed  as 
the  symptoms  indicated  by  Lachesis  5,  Phosph.  acid  8, 
Silicea  6,  and  Kali  Hydriodicum  5,  these  symptoms  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  weather  being  fine  he  was  allowed  to  go 
out,  and  with  a  more  generous  diet,  matters  seemed  to  go  on 
most  satisfactorily ;  after  a  few  days,  however,  a  papular  erup- 
tion made  its  appearance  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  accompanied  by  intense  itching  on  becoming 
warm  in  bed.  Mercurius  soluhiUs  was  given,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  eruption  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  general  health 
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seemed  to  improve  up  to  the  let  of  May,  ^en  bleeding  of  the 
gums  ensued^  aoon  followed  by  what  his  attendants  supposed  to 
be  a  violent  attack  of  epistazis,  which  nothing  they  did  ooold 
control.  I  was  accordingly  summoned  hastily  to  visit  him.  Upon 
examining  the  mouth  and  fauces^  I  discovered  that  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
were  covered  with  large  peteohie,  from  which  dark  grumous 
blood  was  seen  oozing ;  on  examining  the  skin  it  was  found 
covered  with  petechiflo  of  various  sizes,  but  most  numerous  on 
the  chest,  thighs  and  forearms,  and  on  the  latter  the  most 
remarkable  appearance  presented  itself,  namely,  sensible  and 
palpable  elevations  on  the  skin  of  coagulated  drops  of  blood, 
which  had  oozed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  cuticle,  and  with 
all  reverence  be  it  said,  I  was  enabled  in  a  measure  to  realize 
what  the  appearance   of  the  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  might  have  been.      The  concomitant  symptoms 
were  of  a  very  grave  character,  an  anxious,  haggard  expression 
of  countenance,  respiration  was  impeded  through  the  plugged  up 
nares,  frequent  deglutition  of  the  blood  trickling  down  from 
behind  the  velum,  a  hoarse  voice,  a  shabby  pulse,  cold  perspi- 
ration on  the  forehead  and  extremities,  and  general  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  formed  a  group  of  symptoms,  second  only 
to  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera  in  their  fearful  aspect.    My 
patient  had  however  the  heart  of  a  brave  christian  man,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  means  used  for  his  relief.    The  first  step 
in  the  treatment  was  to  administer  wine  freely ;  secondly,  to 
give  Sulphuric  €tcid  2;  and  thirdly,  to  allow  the  patient  to 
drink  freely  of  orange-juice  and  water,  and  to  support  his 
strength  with  strong  cool  beef-tea  and  jelly. 

The  happiest  results  followed,  warmth  was  restored  to  the 
surface,  the  pulse  rallied,  the  countenance  was  less  anxious,  the 
bleeding  diminished,  and  here  I  would  beg  to  impress  upon  my 
brother  practitioners  the  great  value  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
especially  wine,  when  judiciously  employed  as  auxiliariee  in  the 
treatment  of  adynamic  conditions  of  the  system,  (cholera  ex- 
cepted) especially  typhus,  and  I  shall  ever  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  my  former  teacher.  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  for  the 
valuable  practical  directions  I  received  from  him  ^  on  this  point. 
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portiOQlarly  as  regards  the  indicatioii  afforded  for  stimiilants  by 
feebleness  of  the  first  eoond  of  the  heart.  This  indication  has 
rarely  failed  me  as  a  guide,  both  in  my  allopathio  days  as  well 
as  since  I  have  known  a  better  way  as  a  homGeopathist.  In 
several  cases  of  feyer  of  a  low  type,  which  was  prevalent  in 
Hastings  last  year,  the  exhibition  of  wine  was  eminently  nsefiil 
in  supporting  the  strength,  while  for  the  complications  present 
saoh  medicines  as  the  following  produced  unmistakeable  benefit 
when  given  in  accordance  with  the  symptoms  present :  Carbo 
veff*t  Rhus,  Phosph.  acid.  Arsenic,  Bryonia,  and  Merc.  sol. ; 
the  last  named  medicine  was  of  signal  service  in  a  case  of 
typhus  with  typhoid  pneumonia,  where  the  sputa  had  the 
appearance  of  prune  juice,  indicating,  as  is  well  known,  a 
formidable  condition  of  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue. 

To  return  to  the  case.  On  the  second  day  of  the  attack, 
blood  appeared  in  the  urine,  and  continued  to  pass  in  great 
quantities  from  the  bladder  and  kidneys  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  the  attack,  when  the  hemorrhage  gradually  lessened,  and 
on  the  8th  of  May  quite  leased.  From  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  blood  only  appeared  once  or  twice,  and  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
there  was  any  bleeding  from  the  bronchial  mucous  surface,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  sUght  if  any.  From  the  8th  day 
my  patient  s  condition  steadily  improved,  the  only  drawback 
being  pains  in  the  Umbs  resembling  rheumatism;  his  con- 
valescence was  short,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pxesent  he  has 
been  in  his  usual  health.  Early  in  May  this  year  the  papular 
eruption  again  made  its  appearance,  on  precisely  the  same  parts 
of  the  body ;  there  was  intense  itching,  increased  by  rubbing, 
the  slightest  perspiration,  or  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  I  deter* 
mined  to  let  it  alone  this  time,  but  other  symptoms  indicating 
Pulsatilla  were  present;  the  80th  dilution  of  that  medicine  was 
given,  producing  for  a  time  increased  irritation  of  the  skin, 
which,  however,  quickly  subsided,  and  this  gentleman's  general 
health  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 

The  following  medicines  were  prescribed  during  the  hcemorr- 
hagic  period  of  the  illness.  Sulphuric  acid  2,  Ledum  palusire 
3,  and  Arnica  3. 
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Bbmarks. — From  all  the  authorides  I  have  oonenlted,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  oonclusion  as  to  the 
nature  or  proximate  cause  of  purpura ;  its  pathology,  I  believe, 
still  remains  involved  in  considerable  mystery,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  in  some  others,  it  bears  some  analogy  to  fever — ^with 
regard  to  which,  we  seem  to  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  Hippo- 
cratic  theory  of  the  disease,  which  in  general  terms  may  be 
stated  thus :  that  fever  is  an  essential  disease,  sui  generis,  of 
the  entire  system,  involving  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  secre- 
tions of  the  body — ^vitiating  these  latter  most  remarkably — and 
profoundly  altering  the  constitution  and  vitality  of  the  blood. 
Willan,  Bateman,  and  Bayer,  agree  in  stating  that  "  Purpura 
chiefly  occurs  in  individuals  of  delicate  habit,  or  enfeebled  by 
their  occupations  or  mode  of  life ;  by  confined,  low,  or  damp 
habitations,  scanty  food,  anxiety,  fatigue,  or  watching,  or  who 
have  suffered  from  acute  or  chronic  disease.  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Willan,  it  ensued  on  excessive  drinking  of  undiluted 
spirits.  In  a  fatal  case  which  occurred  to  Bateman,  it  came  on 
during  a  severe  salivation  accidentally  induced  by  a  few  grains 
of  Mercury."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  purpura  frequently  occurs  where  no 
causes  of  a  debilitating  or  depressing  nature  can  be  supposed 
to  have  existed ;  in  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  in  the  easy  and 
opulent  classes  of  society,  breathing  a  pure  air,  and  enjoying 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life."  ''This  circumstance," 
observes  Bateman,  '*  tends  greatly  to  obscure  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  for  it  not  only  renders  the  operation  of  the  alleged 
causes  extremely  questionable,  but  it  seems  to  establish  an 
essential  difference  in  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  disorder 
from  that  of  scurvy,  to  which  the  majority  of  writers  have 
contented  themselves  with  referring  it.  In  some  cases,  where 
a  residence  in  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient 
placed  them  above  all  privations,  the  disease  appeared  in  its 
severest  form."  This  was  remarkably  the  case  with  my  patient, 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  of  the  highest  ground  in  Sussex ;  his 
circumstances  in  life  are  comfortable,  his  habits  most  regular 
and  temperate,  yet  in  him  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  a  most 
severe  form. 
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Case  of  Hjfpertraphied and  " Nutmeg  Liver**  wUh  Hepaiie 

Abscess — Death — Autopsy. 

D.  H.,  a  grocer,  »t.  32,  first  visited  March  11,  1855.  Had 
been  under  allopathic  treatment  for  some  months,  and  had 
taken  large  quantities  of  Morison  s  pills  for  years.  Habits  in- 
temperate, .having  indulged  in  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tobacco 
to  excess.  His  symptoms,  when  first  visited  by  me,  were  as 
follows : — ^pain,  heat,  and  tenderness  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  corresponding  to  the  space 
occupied  by  the  enlarged  liver,  which  formed  a  hard  unyielding 
tumour,  extending  as  low  down  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
About  three  inches  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  there  was  a 
prominent  red  fluctuating  swelling,  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  pain,  the  skin  covering  which  was  tense  and  shining. 
The  whole  abdomen  was  pretematurally  hot  Pulse  accele- 
rated, averaging  from  110  to  120.  Countenance  pale  and 
anxious;  skin  ruddy  with  a  greasy  appearance;  the  tongue 
was  clean,  and  the  appetite  remarkably  good.  This  was  a  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  this  case ;  at  no  period  of  the 
illness,  even  when  the  vital  powers  were  sinking,  did  the  appe- 
tite ever  fail — the  functions  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  were 
performed  very  fairly,  and  the  secretions  from  the  intestines 
were  not  deficient  in  bile,  and  constipation  was  only  occasional. 
The  urine  was  occasionally  loaded,  and,  in  fact,  were  it  not  for 
the  local  and  mental  distress  on  account  of  this,  there  was  not 
much  constitutional  disturbance.  Considering  the  extensive 
disease  discovered  after  death,  the  subjective  symptoms  were 
neither  numerous  or  prominently  marked.  Perspirations,  more 
or  less  profuse,  continued  from  first  to  last.  Nutrition,  mus- 
cular power,  and  general  strength,  seemed,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  my  attendance^  but  slightly  impaired. 
The  treatment  was  commenced  by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  doses 
of  Aconite  3,  followed  by  Mercurius  solubilis  5.  After  a  few  days, 
the  abscess  having  more  decidedly  pointed,  and  time  allowed 
for  adhesions  to  form,  an  incision  was  made,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  fluid  was  evacuated,  with  great  relief  to 
the  patient ;   the  pain,  heat,  and  redness  diminished,  the  pulse 
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became  less  IBpeqvent,  and  there  seemed  some  ground  for  hope 
that  there  might  he  bat  a  single  abscess,  which  had  pointed  in 
the  most  favorablq  direction. 

For  some  time  after  the  abscess  was  opened,  improvement 
continued  under  the  use,  as  the  symptoms  demanded,  of  the 
following  medicines:  Mercurius  soluhilis,  Lachesis,  and  China, 
and  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  out  of  doors ;  the 
abdominal  swelling  diminished ;  the  pain  and  tenderness  were 
much  less;  the  perspirations  moderated;  the  general  strength 
and  spirits  returned,  and  I  was  led  to  hope  that  there  was 
vitality  enough  in  the  system  to  carry  him  through ;  but  this 
hope  was  soon  to  be  disappointed — exposure  to  a  current  of 
air  from  an  open  window,  at  which  this  poor  man  was  foolish 
enough  to  sit  for  some  hours,  set  up  fresh  inflammation  in  the 
liver,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  chest  became  involved  in  the 
mischief.  Acute  pleuro-pneumonia  set  in,  a  distressing  cough 
harassed  him,  respiration  became  hurried,  and  severe  pleuritic 
stitches  added  to  his  suffering.  The  chest  Symptoms  rapidly 
advanced,  the  inflammation  extending  from  the  right  to  the  left 
lung,  and  nothing  that  was  prescribed  for  him  availed  to  arrest 
the  destructive  process ;  dyspnoea  and  orthopncea,  accompanied 
with  lividity  of  the  lips  and  finger  nails,  occurred  in  frightful 
paroxysms.  At  this  time  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  suggestions 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Chapman,  of  London,  who  kindly  aided  me 
in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  my  poor  patient  s  sufferings.  Digi- 
talis, Tartar  emetic,  and  Arsenicum  relieved  the  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea,  which  at  last  closed  the  scene. 

Post  mortem. — ^Thirty  hours  after  death.  Considerable  ema- 
ciation; the  enlarged  liver  forming  a  large  flattened  prominence 
on  the  right  side.  On  opening  the  body,  the  peritoneum,  fascia 
and  integuments,  were  all  found  adherent  in  one  undistinguish- 
able  mass ;  in  some  places  a  firm  and  dense  tissue  of  almost 
cartilaginous  hardness  was  found  lying  between  the  integuments 
and  the  hypertrophied  liver ;  in  the  integuments  were  several 
small  openings,  through  which  matter  had  been  evacuated 
during  life.  The  liver  was  at  least  three  times  its  normal  size, 
extending  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus;  and  an 
elongation  of  the  gland  reached  as  low  down  as  the  right  in- 
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gnina.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  lohe  was  one  large  caTity 
contaiiUDg  pus,  the  parietes  of  whieh  were  lined  by  a  yellow 
flocculent  tissae,  apparently  the  debris  of  the  pacenobyma  of 
the  organ  tinged  with  bile.  The  larger  abscess  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  pericardiiua  by  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm^ 
which  formed  its  superior  boondary.  The  prolongation  of  the 
gland  downwards  was  filled  with  pus ;  anfraotuosities  lined  with 
the  yellow  flocculent  substance  occupied  this  portion.  The 
part  of  the  left  lobe  which  had  not  taken  on  suppuratiTe  action, 
and  the  thin  edge,  presented  the  peculiar  appearance  called 
*'  nutmeg  liver ; "  adjoining  these  portions  were  numerous  small 
isolated  cavities  containing  matter.  The  thick  edge  was  not  in 
the  least  disorganized*  and  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of 
considerable  congestion,  might  be  pronounced  healthy,  and 
occupied  fully  half  the  volume  of  the  organ.  The  right  lung 
presented  the  morbid  appearances  of  pneumonia  in  its  various 
stages,  the  inferior  lobe  being  in  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization, 
a  muco-purulent  fluid  in  patches  filling  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
There  was  no  conununication  between  this  lung  and  the  liver. 
The  pleural  cavity  on  the  right  side  was  almost  completely 
obliterated  by  recent  adhesions. 

The  left  lung  was  considerably  inflamed,  though  not  hepa- 
tized,  and  the  pleural  sac  contained  more  than  a  pint  of  effused 
serum. 

The  pericardium  presented  the  most  striking  appearances ;  it 
contained  about  a  pint  of  serum ;  its  entire  surface,  the  reflec- 
tion over  the  heart  included,  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  a  buff-colored  semi-organized  lymph.  The  heart  was  of 
normal  size;  its  cavities,  valves  and  lining  membrane  were 
healthy. 

Ca$e  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  complicated  with  Pleuro- 

Pneumonia, 

T.  L.,  8Bt.  27.  Rather  tall,  well  made,  fair  complexion, 
family  phthisical ;  one,  if  not  both  parents  died  of  phthisis. 
Had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  two  years  ago ;  with  this 
exception  has  always  been  well. 
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Present  Symptoms,  Nov.  4. — ^AdxIous^  pallid  oonntenanoe, 
glassy  expression  of  the  eyes,  tongue  fonl  with  white  coating, 
red  tip  and  edges,  skin  hot,  pulse  110-115,  perspirations  at 
night.  Pain  in  the  infra-clavicular  region  on  the  left  side,  ex- 
tending to  the  shoulder  joint,  increased  by  cough  and  deep  in- 
spiration, cough  but  slight,  hoarse  voice.  Pain  in  the  antero- 
inferior portion  of  chest,  of  a  stitching  character,  respiration 
hurried,  pain  in  lumbar  region,  worse  when  lying  down.  All  the 
pains  increased  by  movement.  Constipation,  high  coloured  urine. 

Physical  signs.  Dulness  on  percussion  on  the  left  side, 
from  clavicle  to  false  ribs  anteriorly,  and  dulness  over  the 
inferior  and  posterior  region  of  the  left  side.  Muco-orepitus 
in  the  infra-clavicular  region,  firm  crepitus  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  lung,  especially  posteriorly.  Frottement  during 
deep  inspiration,  along  nearly  the  entire  of  the  anterior  region 
of  the  chest. 

Pres.    Aeon.  8,  Bry.  8,  in  alternation,  every  8  hours. 

Diet,    Fish  and  weak  beef  tea. 

Nov.  5th.  Countenance  less  anxious,  tongue  very  foul, 
sensation  of  fainUiess  at  night,  copious  perspirations  in  the 
night,  having  a  sour  smell.  Urine  very  high  coloured. 
Constipation  continues,  pains  in  chest  and  shoulder  much 
diminished,  pains  in  loins  and  hips  the  same,  still  worse  in  the 
recumbent  position.  Slight  cough.  Pulse  98.  Fine  crepitus, 
increasing  in  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  Moist  crepitus 
more  marked  above  and  in  fit)nt    Bronchophony. 

Pres.  Phosph.  8,  Bry.  8,  in  alternation  every  four  hours. 
Diet  the  same. 

Nov.  6th.^— Symptoms  much  the  same :  little  or  no  cough ; 
rheumatic  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  intercostal  muscles ;  in- 
crease of  lumbar  pains,  and  pains  in  the  hips ;  in  the  evening 
the  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacrum  distressing ;  bowels  still  unre- 
lieved ;  pulse  100. 

Pres.  Two  doses  of  Nux  v.,  enema  of  tepid  water,  and  re- 
commence the  Phosphorus  and  Bryonia  after  six  hours. 

Nov.  7th. — ^Back  relieved;  pain  in  the  intercostal  muscles 
better ;  bowels  well  relieved  last  night ;  perspirations  continue ; 
rheumatic  pains  so  much  worse  in  bed,  that,  at  his  urgent  soli- 
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mtations,  be  was  allowed  to  sit  ap, — ^this  gave  relief;  physical 
signs  the  same ;  pulse  100. 

To  continue  Fhosph.  and  Bryonia. 

8th. — ^Muoh  less  pain;  tongue  cleaning;  voice  less  hoarse 
and  stronger ;  did  not  sleep  well ;  perspirations  less ;  pains  con- 
tinue to  be  worse  in  bed;  urine  highly  lateritioas;  slight 
cough ;  inability  to  breathe  deeply  without  pain  in  the  chest. 

Bhus  tox.  administered  during  the  day,  but  without  relief;  in 
the  evening  Bry.  1  and  Fhosph. 

15th. — ^From  the  last  date  the  symptoms  were  moderated, 
but  without  any  material  change  in  the  physical  signs.  To-day 
there  is  less  fever;  the  perspirations  are  diminished;  there  is 
scarcely  any  cough ;  the  countenance  is  improved ;  tongue 
cleaner  and  less  red  at  tip  and  edges ;  urine  more  copious  and 
paler  in  colour  i  percussion  sound  posteriorly  remains  dull ;  in 
the  infraclavicular  region  there  is  improved  resonance ;  bron- 
chophony diminished;  crepitus  less;  pulse  110.  Yesterday 
Merc,  solubilis  was  given  without  any  benefit.  The  rheumatic 
pains  continue  very  troublesome  and  extend  down  the  right  leg. 
Continue  Merc.  sol.  and  Bryonia.    Diet,  chicken. 

From  this  period  of  the  illness  daily  notes  were  discontinued* 
The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  showing  but  little  variation ; 
but  there  was  a  general  diminution  from  week  to  week  in  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  December 
he  was  allowed  to  go  out.  He  bore  exposure  to  the  open  air 
well,  and  his  progress  towards  recovery  became  more  rapid ;  the 
pulse  was  less  frequent ;  the  night  perspirations  were  less  pro- 
mise ;  the  appetite,  which  at  no  time  was  impaired  to  any  ex- 
tent, improved. 

All  febrile  action  having  subsided.  Cod  Liver  Oil  was  given 
with  most  exceUent  effect ;  and  whether  this  agent  be  medicinal 
or  nutritive,  or  both,  in  my  experience  it  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  cases  of  confirmed  or  threatening  tuberculosis.  I  have  arrived 
at  this  estimation  of  its  value  from  no  inconsiderable  experience 
of  pulmonary  disease,  and  I  trust  from  no  hasty  adoption  of  it, 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  more  strictly  remedial  agents  which  we 
employ  in  obedience  to  our  glorious  law  of  healing.   In  January 
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this  patient  was  strong  enough  to  take  horse  exercise,  and  to 
accomplish  a  very  fair  amount  of  walking. 

The  subjective  symptoms  remaining  were  as  follow:  slight 
cough;  hurried  respiration  on  ascending;  tendency  to  night 
sweats;  scanty  transparent  sputa  without  any  characteristic 
appearance  or  taste.  The  physical  signs  were,  however,  of  a 
strongly  marked  character:  dulness  on  percussion  anteriorly 
as  low  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib ;  dulness  posteriorly  as 
low  as  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  about  two  inches  below  the 
spinous  process  of  the  scapula ;  distinct  pectoriloquy  existed 
over  a  circumscribed  spot  not  larger  than  a  crown-piece;  a 
large  mucous  rale  accompanied  forced  inspiration  at  this  spot; 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  left  lung  had  recovered  its  sonoriety, 
and  its  normal  respiratory  murmur  was  nearly  re-established. 
This  state  of  things  continued  in  statu  quo  for  about  a  month, 
when,  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  pus  was  expectorated 
tinged  with  streaks  of  blood ;  the  sputa  continued  of  a  purulent 
character,  occasionally  tinged,  for  about  four  weeks,  and  then 
gradually  ceased,  and  when  last  examined  the  signs  of  a  cavity 
had  totally  disappeared. 

The  patient's  general  condition  was  more  satisfactory :  respi- 
ration tranquil,  except  on  ascending  a  hill  or  walking  quickly ; 
cough  almost  extinct ;  pulse  only  78 — 80 ;  has  regained  bis 
ordinary  weight,  muscular  power,  and  appearance  of  health,  and 
by  a  casual  observer  he  might  be  pronounced  healthy.  The 
medicines  prescribed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment  were 
Hepar  sulph.,  Calc.  carb.  80,  Sulphur  80,  Phosphorus  from  Ae 
8rd  to  the  80th,  Lycopodium  80.  The  diet  after  the  first  «k 
weeks  was  highly  nutritious,  with  a  moderate  daily  use  of  wine. 
Tepid  sponging  regularly  practised,  and  daily  exeroise  on  horse- 
back. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  this  case  before  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  because  there  are  some  points  about  it  which  appear 
to  me  to  possess  some  claim  to  our  notice. 

1.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  slight  character 
of  the  cough.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the 
disease  appearing  to  be  confined  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung. 
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2.  The  apparently  sudden  formation  of  a  cavity,  and  its  as 
sadden  disappearance.  The  phenomena  accompanying  the  for- 
mation of  this  abscess  might  lead  some  to  think  that  the  case 
was  one  of  simple  pnenmonia,  with  the  formation  of  a  pneumo- 
nic abscess ;  bat  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  and  signs,  if  well 
considered,  will,  I  think,  lead  to  a  difibrent  diagnosis. 

The  following  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cavity  was  tuberoalar : 

1.  The  hereditary  tendency  of  phthisis; 

2.  The  situation  of  the  disease ; 

8.  The  asthenic  character  of  the  symptomatic  fever ; 

4.  The  rarity  of  simple  pneumonic  abscess; 

6.  The  result  of  treatment,  which,  in  all  human  probabilityt 
were  the  case  one  of  simple  pleuro^pneumonia,  would  have 
brought  about  complete  resolution  in,  at  fitrthest,  six  weeks  or 
two  months. 

With  respect  to  pneumonic  abscess,  I  would  beg  to  quote 
from  Stokes,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  of  the  day.  '*  It 
is  not  difiBcult  to  understand  why  this  instance  of  visceral  abs- 
cess should  be  so  rarely  met  with ;  inflammation  is  rarely  cir- 
cumscribed in  the  lung,  and  hence  one  important  condition  for 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  is  wanting.  From  the  spreading  of 
the  disease,  it  happens,  that  by  the  time  the  lower  portion  is 
about  to  form  an  abscess,  the  upper  is  often  solidified,  and  the 
disease  extending  to  the  opposite  lung,  death  occurs  before  an 
abscess  can  be  formed. 

''  But  it  is  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lung  that  we 
find  the  true  explanation  of  the  point  in  <{iie8tion«  If  we  com- 
pare the  visoera  wi^  respect  to  the  liability  to  form  abscess,  we 
find  that  in  those  ija  which  the  earlier  prodoota  of  inflammation 
can  be  got  rid  of  there  is  the  least  liability  to  abaoess.'  In  th« 
brain,  which  has  no  excretory  duct,  abscess  is  a  common  result 
of  inflammatian ;  abscess  of  tho  liver  is  kss  ooaimon  than,  that 
of  the  brain,  and  more  so  than  that  of  the  lung ;  abscess  Qi  the 
kidney  may  be  placed  next  in  the  scale ;-  and  that  of  the  lung 
decidedly  the  last  in  the  order  of  frequency.  Considering  the 
bronchial  tubes  as  excretory  ducts,  we  must  admit,  that  of  all 
the  viscera  the  lungs  have  the  most  extensive  apparatus  for  ex- 
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oredon,  whether  we  oonsider  it  in  a  vital  or  mechanical  point  of 
view.  From  the  first  the  prodacts  of  irritation  are  got  rid  of  by 
expectoration ;  and  even  in  the  suppurative  stage  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  matter  is  prevented  by  the  universal  permeability 
of  the  lung." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  case, 
that  it  ought  to  lead  us  to  the  hope  that  such  results  may  follow 
more  frequently  than  they  are  wont,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
means  to  combat  the  first  inroad  of  the  disease  becomes^  more 
extended,  and  that  we  use  every  auxiliary  means  to  support  the 
vitality  of  the  system ;  and  the  chief  of  these,  to  which  I  fear 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  is  the  keeping  of  the  patients  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  open  air,  instead  of  confining  them,  as  was  for  years 
the  custom,  to  a  Madeira  temperature  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
rooms.  The  use  of  stimulants  is  a  matter  requiring  the  greatest 
circumspection,  and  for  which  no  rule,  I  believe,  can  be  laid 
down ;  but  nutritious  diet,  light  and  digestible,  is,  as  most  ex- 
perienced practitioners  know,  of  paramount  importance. 


MANUAL    MAGNETISM, 
By  Dr.  Chapman. 

The  expression  Manual  Magnetism  is  deliberately  chosen 
to  signify  the  fact  that  the  hand  is  employed  as  a  curative 
agent.  Such  terms  as  zoo-magnetism,  vital  magnetism, 
animal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  psycheism,  &c.,  express  the 
aggregate  of  psychical  phenomena,  known  or  tmknown, 
which  may  be  developed  daring  somnambulism  (magnetic 
sleep),  whether  natural  or  produced  by  the  hand,  or  the 
will  of  one  human  being  acting  on  another. 

The  writer  must  state,  at  ^e  outset,  that  he  doubts  not 
an  immense  deal  of  wickedness  has  been  wrought  in  con- 
nexion with  Mesmerism,  and  through  the  means  of  the  mag- 
netic sleep.  Revelation  has  been,  in  many  instances,  scofiTed 
at ;  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  have  been  treated  as  idle 
dreams ;  necromancy  has  been  attempted ;  the  most  idle  and 
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prurient  curiosity  with  respect  to  things  forbidden^  has  been 
indulged  in  and  encotiraged ;  and  villainous  advantage  has 
been^  sometimes^  taken  of  those  put  into  the  magnetic  sleep. 
But  to  reject  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  curative  instrument^ 
because,  when  so  used,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  mag- 
netic sleep,  and  that  sleep  can  be  abused  and  turned  to 
ill  purposes,  is  needless  and  unwise.  We  might  as  well 
refuse  to  use  the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  speech,  because  it  is 
capable  of  expressing  a  world  of  iniquity.  Villains  have 
produced  sleep  by  administering  narcotics,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  victims  helpless ;  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  discard  the  use  of  narcotics  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  falsehood 
mixed  up  with  the  transcendentalism  of  the  mesmerists ;  that 
their  pretensions  to  something  miraculous  are  as  false  as  they 
are  vain-glorious.  A  multitude  of  significant  facts,  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  remain  to 
be  deeply  considered,  and  it  may  be,  at  some  future  time, 
reduced  into  a  system  of  mental  philosophy. 

With  respect  to  Manual  Magnetism,  used  as  a  curative 
agent,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to 
produce  the  magnetic  sleep ;  and  precautions  may  be  taken 
if  it  should  be  induced,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  it.  The  re- 
medy should  always  be  had  recourse  to  under  the  direction 
of  a  medical  man.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  full  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  him ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  this  trust  is  hardly  ever  violated.  There  is  no 
crime  viewed  with  greater  abhorrence  than  the  moral  mis- 
conduct of  a  medical  man  in  relation  to  his  patients.  It  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  medical  men  to  test  the  reality  of  the 
cores  claimed  for  manual  magnetism,  and  if  satisfied  of 
their  truth,  to  employ  the  remedy  for  their  patients ;  and 
it  is  moral  cowardice  on  their  part  to  shrink  from  the 
enquiry. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  what  has  been  well  termed 
psychodynamy,  or  animal  magnetism,  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader,  who  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer 
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chiefly  insists  in  this  essay,  as  will  appear  towards  the  dose 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  human  hand  as  a  curatiye  agent.  The 
psychical  phenomena  are  intensely  interesting,  but  require 
to  be  classified  and  reduced  into  a  system.  The  philosopher^ 
who  is  to  do  this,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  curative 
influence  of  the  hand  in  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  it  is 
sidtable,  is  undoubted,  however  much  doubt  or  xmcertainty 
may-  attach  to  the  psychical  phenomena  manifested  in  the 
magnetic  sleep  produced  by  the  hand,  or  exhibited  in  the 
rare  cases  of  natural  somnambulism. 

Whatever  be  the  name  employed  to  express  the  psycho- 
dynamic  phenomena  included  under  the  term  **  mesmerism," 
the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  these  phenomena  were  known,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  account  It  is  found  fiom  history, 
call  it  legendary  if  you  please,  that  firictions,  passes  of  the 
hand,  glances  of  the  eye,  the  breathing  of  one  person  on 
another,  have  been  curative  in  certain  cases,  produced  som- 
nambulism in  others,  insensibility  to  pain,  sight  at  a  distance, 
introvision,  and  prevision. 

However  confused  the  historical  data  may  appear  to  be, 
and  however  much  &lsehood  was  in  those  old  times  mixt 
up  with  truth,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  days, — ^there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  psycho-dynamic  practice  and  its 
phenomena  were  known  among  the  ancient  Indians  and 
Persians,  Egyptians  and  Israelites,  Bomans.and  Grauls. 

The  Indian  magians,  and  the  Persian  physicians,  who  pre- 
ceded, in  point  of  time,  the  medical  schools  of  Egypt  and 
Greece,  chiefly  employed  gestures  and  passes  with  the  hand 
and  manipulations,  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Whether  the 
cures  were  real  or  not,  this  passage  of  Philostratus,  in  his 
life  of  ApoUonius,  shews  the  mode  of  attempting  cures  in  the 
recited  cases. 

''  A  young  man.  who  was  lame  from  a  wound  inflicted  on 
his  knee  by  a  lion,  went  to  the  wise  men  of  India  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  relief.  They  rubbed  him  gently  with 
their  hands, -and  so  successfiilly,  that  he  was  able,  in  a  few 
days,  to  return  home,  without  any  pain  or  lameness.     They 
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recovered^  by  using  the  like  means,  the  sight  of  an  eye 
which  was  lost  in  another  of  their  patients :  and  in  a  third 
instance  they  quite  cored  a  man,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
arms.'* 

The  priests,  who  were  the  physicians  of  Egypt,  used  Mo- 
tions and  breathed  on  their  patients.  They  made  a  mystery 
of  their  art.  That  clairveyance  was  a  faculty  known  to  them 
and  cultiyated  by  them,  seems  certain. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  mentions 
that  '^  the  priests  of  Egypt  pretend  that  lais  is  well-pleased 
with  the  worship  paid  to  her,  and  appears  in  dreams  to  her 
Yotaries,  and  manifests  her  good-will  by  revealing  remedies 
for  diseases  ;  and  that  to  the  wonder  of  every  one,  a  great 
number  of  persons,  pronounced  incurable  by  physicians, 
were  cured  by  the  remedies  she  dictated,  if  her  advice  was 
faithfully  adopted." 

Macrobius  relates  that  the  Emperor  Trajan  tested  the 
oracle  of  Heliopolis,  by  sending  a  blank  letter ;  and  that  the 
priest,  without  opening  it,  returned  it  to  the  Emperor  with 
a  piece  of  blank  paper. 

Heverence  forbids  the  quotation  of  passages  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  show  that  the  psychodynamic  pheno- 
mena were  weU  known  among  the  Israelites.  The  denuncia- 
tions against  wizards  and  witches,  prophets  of  Baal,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  and  others  possessed  of  ^'  familiar  spirits,"  who 
enticed  the  people  to  idolatry,  are  well  known  to  all. 

As  we  get  lower  down  the  stream  of  time  the  historical 
evidence  becomes  stronger  that  what  is  now  called  *^  Mes- 
merism," with  the  psychological  phenomena  connected  with 
it,  was  familiarly  known. 

Diodorus,  already  quoted,  tells  us  how  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
came  to  be  established.  Some  goats  approaching  the  verge 
of  a  chasm,  began  to  dance  about  in  a  strange  way.  The 
goatherd,  amazed  at  their  frolicsome  ^tics,  approached  to 
look  into  the  aperture,  and  was  suddenly  inspired  with  the 
faculty  of  foretelling  future  events.  A  body  of  priests  some 
time  after  took  possession,  built  a  temple  over  the  place,  and 
set  up  a  prophetess.     Virgil's  description  of  the  Sibyl  is  a 
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lively  portrait  of  the  Cunuean  priestess.  Take  it  in  Dryden's 
translation : 

"  Deep  in  a  cave,  the  Sibyl  makes  abode ; 
Thenoe  full  of  fate  returns,  and  of  the  god. 
The  spacious  cave,  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hewed  and  fashioned  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hills'  hollow  sides :  before  the  place, 
A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace : 
As  many  Toices  issue ;  and  the  sound 
Of  Sibyl's  words  as  many  times  rebound. 
Now  to  the  mouth  they  come :  aloud  she  cries, 
lliis  is  the  time,  enquire  your  destinies. 
He  comes,  behold  the  god !    Thus  while  she  said, 
(And  shiyering  at  the  sacred  entry  staid,) 
Her  colour  changed,  her  face  was  not  the  same. 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came : 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  conyulsive  rage  possest 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaTed  her  labouring  breast. 
Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  look ; 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke. 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll, 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  souL" 

When  the  priests  consulted  the  orade^  they  caused  the 
priestess  to  sit  on  the  tripod  of  Loxias  (Apollo).  As  soon  as 
the  vapour  from  the  aperture  reached  her^  she  exhibited  the 
appearance  described  by  the  poet.  She  is  represented  as 
being  qidte  unconscious  (when  her  rapt  condition  was  changed 
for  one  of  exhaustion^  and  she  was  removed  and  recovered)^ 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  of  whatever  utterances  she  had 
made. 

It  is  related  that  cures  were  effected  in  the  temple  of 
Esculapius,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which 
are  reported  to  have  been  performed  in  modem  times  by 
means  of  mesmeric  figency.  There  are  the  somnambulic 
sleep;  the  direction  of  the  patient,  when  in  that  condition,  of 
what  he  should  take  or  avoid ;  the  iniravman,  pointing  out 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  prevmon,  or  fore- 
sight of  crises,  and  their  results.  No  doubt  then,  as  now, 
the  event  often  differed  from  the  prophecy ;  but  the  success- 
ful hits  were  recorded,  and  the  failures  were  disregarded. 
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Socrates^  by  the  teaching  of  his  demon,  is  said  to  have 
foretold  some  future  events^  or  described  things  done  at  a 
distance,  with  remarkable  precision :  and  Appollonius  Tya- 
neus  exhibited,  at  times,  the  same  jbculty.  When  he  was 
at  Ephesus,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  he  saw, 
and  accurately  described,  the  circumstances  of  the  murder, 
then  being  done,  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  at  Rome. 

Cicero  relates  many  curious  circumstances  in  his  work  on 
divination ;  one  will  suffice. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  suffering  excruciating  pains  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a 
poisoned  arrow.  Alexander,  while  watching  at  his  friend's 
bedside,  fell  asleep :  he  dreamt  he  saw  a  dragon  with  a  root 
in  his  mouth,  and  it  was  indicated  to  him  in  his  dream  where 
the  root  could  be  found,  and  that  it  woidd  cure  Ptolemy. 
The  root  was  searched  for,  found,  and  cured  Ptolemy,  and 
many  other  soldiers  who  were  wounded  by  the  same  kind  of 
poisoned  arrows. 

It  is  related  of  Pjrthagoras,  that  he  learned  the  secret  arts 
of  the  Egyptians ;  that  he  cured  patients  by  laying  his  hands 
on  their  heads,  and  then  passing  them  slowly  over  their 
bodies,  reciting  the  while  magic  verses. 

Pliny  observes,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Natural  History, 
that  ''there  are  some  men  whose  bodies  are  eminently  curative. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  virtue  of  enchantments 
and  magic  verses,  but  it  is  my  positive  belief  that  the  toill 
of  the  operator  and  his  good-toitt  towards  the  patient,  imparts 
a  beneficial  and  remarkable  power  to  the  emanation  that 
comes  from  him." 

Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Celsus,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  hand,  and  with 
some  of  the  psychodynamic  phenomena. 

If  not  Hippocrates,  the  writer  of  two  essays  attributed  to 
him,  observes  :— 

''When  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  animal  soul  (^xA) 
perceives  very  well  the  affections  of  the  body."  {De  Regim. 
lib.  m.)  "  The  intelligence  of  dreams  is  a  great  step  towards 
wisdom."     {De  Samn.  lib.  ii.) 
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The  Dniidfl^  beyond  a  doubt,  had  their  seen  and  sibyls. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  many  passages  from  ancient 
writers,  suck  as  Josephus,  Plato,  Flutardi,  Pliny,  Ludan, 
Cicero,  and  many  others,  in  proof  that,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  and  the  magnetic  influence 
of  the  hand,  were  known  among  the  nations  of  whom  we  have 
any  historical  account. 

Whatever  was  the*  prophetic  character  of  the  old  heathen 
oracles,  they  were  mute  at  and  after  the  coming  of  Him 
Whose  star  the  wise  men  saw  in  the  East.  Milton,  with  his 
usual  learning  and  felicity,  makes  use  of  this  acknowledged 
fact  in  his  Christmas  hymn. 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideoiu  hum 

Buns  through  the  arched  roof  m  words  deceiTing. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  heaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priests  from  the  prophetic  oeU. 

He  continues  the  th^ne  through  the  six  succeeding  stanzas. 
But  after  a  while  we  find  accounts  of  the  mesmerical 
phenomena  as  produced  or  witnessed  by  monks  and  others. 
Then  again,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  priests  were  physicians. 
You  have  again  the  night-watches,  and  the  fastings  and 
prayers  to  saints,  instead  of  incantations.  We  read  of 
ecstatics,  many  of  whom  were  somnambules. 

During  the  middle  ages  belief  in  magic  became  the  popu- 
lar creed,  and  the  power  of  witchcraft  was  acknowledged  by 
the  wisest  and  dreaded  by  the  bravest.  With  our  present 
knowledge  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  we  can  easily  conclude 
that  when  there  was  any  abnormal  power  of  prevision,  it  was 
somnambulic;  but  doubtless  the  great  majority  of  wizards 
and  witches  pretended  to  that  dangerous  character  £rom  the 
love  of  notoriety  or  the  love  of  gain.  The  gallows-tree,  fire 
and  water,  and  the  power  of  the  law  wete  used  for  their 
extirpation.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  the  last  English  Judge 
by  whose  sentence  a  witch  was  put  to  death. 
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Who  now  doubtB  that  the  noble  Maid  of  Orleans  was  a 
sonmambule  ?  Tet  for  her  patriotism^  and  her  loyalty,  and 
the  delivery  of  France  from  a  foreign  fi>e,  she  was  tried  by 
her  captors  and  condemned  to  death,  and  bnmed  as  a 
sorceress,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presiding  as  a 
judge.  Taking  the  word  relligio  in  the  sense  of  superstition, 
how  often  in  reading  the  history  of  past  ages  are  we 
reminded  of  the  verse  of  Lucretius, 

"  Tantom  Belligio  potait  soadere  malomin." 

Agrippa,  bom  in  1486,  says  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis 
**  Occult  Philosophy,"  **when  the  soul  is  gifted  with  a 
powerful  imagination,  it  acquires  effectual  strength  for  the 
causing  of  health  or  of  disease,  not  only  in  its  own  body,  but 
also  in  the  bodies  of  others.*' 

Paracelsus,  bom  some  years  after  Agrippa,  says  '^  Imagi- 
nation and  faith  can  caxise  or  remove  diseases.  Confidence  iu 
the  virtue  of  amulets  is  the  secret  of  their  efficacy." 

Cardanus,  bom  in  1501,  performed  extraordinary  cures  by 
secret  means,  and  was  in  consequence  suspected  of  sorcery, 
and  imprisoned.  He  could  by  his  own  will  induce  in 
himself  the  somnambulic  state,  and  exhibited  many  of  its 
most  remarkable  phenomena.  In  his  clairvoyance  he  pointed 
out  means  of  cure,  had  the  faculties  of  introvision  and  pre- 
vision, and  he  could  describe  objects  at  a  distance.  In  his 
somnambulic  state  he  could  act  on  himself,  and  remove  the 
pains  of  gout  frcmi  which  he  c^ered. 

Lord  Bacon,  bom  in  1661,  was  a  believer  in  the  mesmeric 
phenomena.  He  related  some  instances  of  prevision  and 
seeing  at  a  distance,  and  laid  it  down  that  a  person  could  act 
on  another  at  a  distance.  ''  Magic,"  he  observes,  ''is  nothing 
but  the  power  of  the  imagination  of  one  person  acting  on  the 
body  of  another." 

Van  Helmont,  bom  in  1597,  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
the  cures  he  wrought,  by  mesmeric  means.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  term  magnetism  to  t^ose  phenomena  which 
are  now  included  under  the  word  mesmerism.  He  wrote 
two  books  on  the  subject,  oHe    entitled    ''De  Medicinft 
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Magnetic&y"  and  the  oth^r  '^  De  magnetic^  yulneram  cnra- 
tione." 

*^  Magnetism/^  he  observes,  *'  acts  everywhere,  and  has 
nothing  new  but  its  name.   .  It  is  a  paradox  to  those  only  who 

laugh  at  or  doubt  what  they   cannot   explain We 

designate  by  the  word  Magnetism  that  occult  influence 
which  bodies  exert  at  a  distance  over  other  bodies,  either  by 
attraction  or  repulsion.  The  medium  of  conveyance  of  this 
influence  is  a  subtle  and  vital  essence,  {magnale  magnum) 
which  penetrates  all  bodies  and  pervades  the  universe/' 

He  also  observes,  ''We  can  attach  to  another  body  a 
virtue  we  ourselves  enjoy,  communicate  to  it  certain  proper- 
ties, and  then  use  it  as  a  means  of  producing  salutary  effects." 

Maxwell,  an  English  physician,  published,  in  1679,  a  book 
*'  de  re  Magnetica,"  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  principal 
propositions  adopted  nearly  a  century  afterwards  by  Mesmer. 

"  There  emanate,"  he  writes,  *'  from  all  bodies  rays  of 
subtle  matter,  which  are  so  many  means  that  the  vital  spirit 
sets  in  motion,  and  to  which  it  imparts  its  own  energy  and 
power  of  action. 

''  In  all  kinds  of  diseases,  the  chief  point  to  achieve,  is  to 
fortify,  multiply,  and  regenerate  the  vital  spirit :  in  so  doing 
you  will  be  able  to  cure  all  kinds  of  disorders." 

He  sums  up  his  medical  philosophy  in  this  proposition : 
''  There  exists  a  universal  remedy.  In  strengthening  the 
particular  vital  spirit  (vitalism)  of  any  affected  organ,  you 
will  restore  its  natural  functions,  which  disease  had  altered. 
There  is  no  disorder  which  has  not  sometimes  disappeared 
by  the  natural  action  of  this  spirit  alone,  without  any  medical 
help.  Universal  medicine  is  nothing  else  but  the  action, 
diminished  or  increased  (in  a  just  proportion),  of  the  vital 
spirit"  Robert  Boyle,  the  real  founder  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
who  introduced  Calomel,  giving  that  mercurial  preparation 
that  name  out  of  compliment  to  a  negro,  (lucus  a  n<m  lu" 
cendOfJ  his  favorite  servant,  adopted  the  views  of  Maxwell. 
In  his  treatise,  "  De  mira  corporum  subtilitate,"  he  admits 
as  undeniable  principles — Ist,  an  universal  fluid;  2nd,  a 
reciprocal  action,  at  a  distance,  between  all  organised  bodies. 
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Valentine  Greatrakes  went  about  England,  from  1662  to 
1666,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  healing  faculty  he 
claimed  to  have,  and  was  said  to  have  performed  tEe  most 
wonderful  cures. 

*'  By  the  application  of  his  hands,''  wrote  the  Bishop  of 
Deny, ''  he  caused  pain  to  disappear.  The  result  was,  at  times, 
very  rapid,  and  I  have  seen  persons  cured  as  if  it  were  by 
magic.  If  the  pain  did  not  cease  after  a  few  trials,  he  would 
protract  his  operations  during  several  days.  I  have  seen 
him  cure  dizziness,  ophthalmia,  ear-ache,  epUeptic  fits,  scro- 
phula,  and  cancerous  tumours  of  the  breast.  I  am  not 
induced  by  these  cures  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
superhuman  in  them.  He  himself  did  not  think  there  was, 
and  his  way  of  operating  proves  that  there  was  neither  mira- 
cle nor  divine  interference.  It  would  seem  that  some  bene- 
ficial and  salutary  emanation  issued  from  him.  Some,  diseases 
required  long  and  protracted  operations,  while  others  alto- 
gether refused  to  yield  to  his  exertions." 

The  Royal  Society,  during  the  presidency  of  Boyle,  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  paid  to  Greatrakes  their  tribute  of 
praise.     Some  physicians  attested  the  reality  of  his  cures. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  man  of  wonderful  genius,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688.  He  was  a  somnambule,  it  may 
be  suspected,  and  confounded  his  sensations  and  impressions 
while  in  the  somnambulic  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  received  distinct  and  direct  revelations  from 
the  invisible  world.  Some  very  extraordinary  instances  are 
related  of  his  seeing  objects  at  a  distance,  and  of  what  stu- 
dents of  psychology  woidd  call  clairvoyance,  but  what  he 
believed  was  special  revelation  to  him. 

Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer  was  bom  at  Mersburg,  in 
Swabia,  in  17S4.  He  studied  medicine  under  Van  Swieten 
and  De  Haen.  His  inaugural  thesis,  for  his  diploma  of 
medicine,  at  Vienna,  was  **  On  the  influence  of  the  planets 
on  the  human  body."  He  was  intimate  with  Hehl,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  at  Vienna,  who  believed  that  the  load- 
stone was  a  remedy  for  human  diseases,  and  had  invented 
steel  plates  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  he  impregnated  with 
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the  virtues  of  the  magnet,  and  applied  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  with  extraordinary  successi  as  was  asserted.  Mesmer 
availed  himself  of  his  friend's  invention  and  practice  to  em- 
ploy  the  magnet  according  to  his  own  peculiar  views.  A 
quarrel  ensued  between  them,  and  Mesmer,  having  the  worst 
of  the  c<mtroversy  they  entered  into,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Vienna.  He  had  taken  his  medical  degree  in  1776,  when 
he  was  forty-two  years  old. 

After  travelling  firom  place  to  place  in  (ronnany  and 
Switzerland,  working  everywhere  his  wonderful  cures,  he 
arrived  in  Paris  in  the  year  1778.  His  fame,  as  a  healer  of 
disease  by  some  undivulged  means,  had  preceded  him ;  hu 
apartments  were  crowded  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
hundreds  were  soon  ready  to  attest  the  reality  of  his  won- 
derful cures.  A  physician  of  the  name  of  D'Eslon  learned, 
probably  for  a  sum  of  money,  his  secret  from  him,  and 
practised  on  his  own  account  with  such  success,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  realised  £100,000  in  fees  received  from  his 
patients.  Mesmer  complained  that  his  disciple  was  robbing 
him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  Queen. 
Large  offers  were  made  to  him  by  the  government,  if  he 
would  submit  his  mode  of  practice  and  the  means  he  used 
fully  and  unreservedly  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
them.  He  refrued  to  consent  to  this  condition,  and  suddenly 
quitted  France  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  partly 
resulting  from  his  own  practice,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tributions of  persons  to  each  of  whom  he  communicated 
his  doctrine  and  practice  for  a  consideroHon,  His  disciples 
so  instructed  by  him,  formed  themselves  into  SooiiUs  de 
THarmomey  for  die  purpose  of  propagating  gratuitously  the 
doctrines  of  animal  magnetLam.  Mesmer  then  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  Paris;  but  finding  he  could  no  longer  make  any 
exclusive  profits  by  his  discovery,  he  retired  to  Mersburg, 
where  he  died  in  1815.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
any  further  trouble  about  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
method  of  practice. 
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The  mode  he  adopted  for  magnetizing  his  patients  was  as 
follows : 

''  In  the  centre  of  the  room^  where  the  patients  assembled, 
was  placed  a  sort  of  oaken  tub,  called  by  him  the  Magnetic 
Baqiiet,  The  interior  was  filled  with  pounded  glass,  iron 
filings,  and  bottles  containing  magnetized  water.  The  cover 
of  the  yessel  was  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  into  which 
were  introduced  polished  iron  rods,  bent  nearly  at  right 
angles  and  which  were  capable  of  being  moyed.  The  patients 
were  arranged  in  successive  rows  around  this  baquet,  and 
each  one  held  one  of  thje  iron  rods,  which  he  applied  to  .the 
part  of  the  body  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease :  a 
cord  passed  round  their  bodies,  uniting  them  to  each  other, 
and  sometimes  a  second  chain  was  formed  by  placing  the 
thumb  of  one  patient  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  next  patient,  and  so  on  round  the  circle ;  each  patient 
pressing  the  thumb  of  his  neighbour.  A  pianoforte  was 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  according  to  the  move* 
ments,  different  airs  were  played  upon  it;  singing  being 
sometimes  added.  The  magnetizer  himself,  armed  with  a 
metallic  rod,  walked  among  the  patients,  leaking  steadfastly 
at  one ;  pointing  with  his  rod  to  the  presumed  seat  of  disease 
of  another;  and  occasionally  applying  pressure  with  the 
finger  over  the  hypochondriacal  and  abdominal  regions ;  and 
these  various  manipidations  were  assiduoudy  continued  finr  a 
considerable  time.  The  results  on  highly  nervous,  and 
especially  imaginative  subjects,  may  be  readily  conceived. 
Some  were  but  little  affected ;  others  uttered  sighs,  and  gave 
way  to  tears  or  laughter;  some  were  depressed;  others 
excited  and  convulsed,  and  some  passed  into  a  state  of  lan- 
guor and  reverie.  Some  patients  devoted  jheir  attention  to 
each  other,  rushing  towards  one  another,  speaking  with 
affection,  and  mutually  soothing  each  other,  in  these  or%8&$, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure.  All  were  under  the  control  and  power  of  the 
magnetizer." 

That  Mesmer's  theory  was  not  a  new  one,  but  was  com- 
pounded   from    the    views   of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont, 
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Maxwell^  and  others,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  what  has 
been  said  of  their  notions  with  his  propositions : 

1.  ''There  exists  a  natural  influence  between  celestial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  Uving  beings. 

2.  ''A  fluid  universally  diffused  and  filling  eyery  void, 
rare  beyond  all  comparison,  and  in  its  nature  fitted  to  receiye, 
propagate,  and  communicate,  all  the  impulses  of  motion,  is 
the  medium  of  that  influence. 

S.  ''  This  reciprocal  action  is  obedient  to  certain  me- 
chanical laws,  at  present  unknown. 

4.  ''  There  residts  from  this  action  certain  alternate  efiPects, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  flux  and  reflux. 

5.  "  This  flux  and  reflux  are  more  or  less  general,  more  or 
less  particular,  more  or  less  compound,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  causes  which  determine  them. 

6.  "  It  is  by  this  operation  (the  most  universal  that  we  see 
in  nature)  that  the  celestial  bodies,  the  earth,  and  their  con- 
stituent parts,  mutually  affect  each  other. 

7.  ''The  properties  of  matter  and  of  organized  bodies 
depend  upon  this  operation. 

8.  "  The  animal  body  experiences  the  alternate  effects  of 
this  agent,  and  it  is  by  insinuating  itself  into  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  that  it  immediately  affects  them. 

9.  "  There  are  manifested,  particularly  in  the  human  body, 
certain  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet;  there 
may  be  distinguished  certain  poles,  equally  different  and 
opposite,  which  may  be  connected  together,  destroyed,  and 
reinforced.   The  phenomenon  of  iuclination  is  to  be  observed. 

10.  "  That  property  of  the  animal  body  which  renders  it 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  celestial  bodies,  and  of  a 
reciprocal  action  with  those  which  surround  it,  manifesting 
its  analogy  to  the  magnet,  was  the  reason  for  naming  it 
Animal  Magnetism. 

11.  "  The  action  and  the  virtue  of  Animal  Magnetism  thus 
characterized,  may  be  communicated  to  other  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies;  the  one  and  the  other,  however,  being 
more  or  less  susceptible. 
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12.  ''Thifl  action  and  this  virtue  can  be  reinforced  and 
propagated  by  the  same  body. 

15.  "  We  observe^  by  experience^  the  efflux  of  a  matter, 
of  which  the  subtilty  penetrates  all  bodies,  apparently 
without  loss  of  its  activity. 

14.  ''Its  action  extends  to  a  great  distance,  without  as- 
sistance from  any  intermediate  object. 

16.  **  It  is  augmented  and  reflected  by  mirrors,  like  light. 

16.  ''  It  is  communicated,  propagated,  and  augmented  by 
sound. 

17.  ''This  magnetic  virtue  can  be  accumulated,  concen- 
trated, and  transported. 

18.  "Aiiimated  bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible;  and 
there  are  some,  though  rare,  which  have  a  property  so  op- 
posite, that  their  presence  destroys  all  the  effects  of  Mag- 
netism in  other  bodies. 

19.  "  This  opposite  virtue  likewise  penetrates  all  bodies ; 
it  can  equally  be  communicated,  propagated,  accumulated, 
concentrated,  transported,  reflected  by  mirrors,  and  propa- 
gated by  sound.  This  constitutes  not  merely  a  negative, 
but  a  positive  and  opposite  power. 

20.  "The  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial  is  like- 
wise, with  other  bodies,  susceptible  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
and  also  of  the  opposite  power:  without,  in  either  case, 
undergoing  any  alteration  in  its  action  upon  iron  or  the 
needle ;  which  proves  that  the  principle  of  Animal,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  Mineral  Magnetism. 

21.  "This  system  will  furnish  new  elucidations  of  the 
nature  of  fire  and  of  Hght,  of  the  theory  of  attraction,  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  magnet,  and  of  electricity. 

22.  "  It  will  explain  that  the  magnet  and  electricity  only 
have,  with  respect  to  disease,  properties  common  to  many 
other  agents  in  nature,  and  if  some  useful  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  their  employment,  these  are  due  to  Animal 
Magnetism. 

23.  "We  see  from  facts  that  this  principle,  employed 
according  to  certain  established  practical  rtiles,  can  cure 
diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  others  mediately. 
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24.  ''  With  ito  aid  the  physician  is  enlightened  as  to  the 
use  of  remedies;  he  assists  their  action,  and  excites  and 
directs  salutary  cnseSi  so  as  to  render  them  subject  to  his 
command. 

25.  "  In  communicating  my  method,  I  irill  show,  by  a 
new  theory  of  diseases,  the  universal  utility  of  the  principle 
which  I  oppose  to  them. 

26.  "  With  this  knowledge,  the  physician  will  judge  with 
certainty  as  to  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  of 
diseases,  even  the  most  complicated;  he  will  prevent  their 
increase,  and  arrive  at  a  cure  without  ever  exposing  the 
patient  to  dangerous  or  disagreeable  consequences ;  such  as 
occur  jGrom  age,  temperament,  and  sex.  Females,  even  when 
pregnant,  and  at  the  time  of  delivery,  will  enjoy  the  same 
advantages. 

27.  "  Finally,  this  doctrine  places  the  physician  in  a  state 
to  judge  correcdy  of  the  degree  of  health  of  each  individual, 
and  to  preserve  him  from  tiie  diseases  to  which  he  may  be 
exposed;  the  art  of  healing  will  thus  arrive  at  its  utmost 
perfection. 

''Although  my  constant  observation  during  twelve  years 
gives  me  the  assurance  that  all  these  twenty-seven  propo- 
sitions are  correct  in  every  particular,  I  easily  conceive  that 
my  system  will  at  first  appear  more  like  illusion  than  reality; 
for  it  opposes  admitted  principles,  and  rejects,  as  useless, 
notions  considered  as  highly  important.  But  I  beg  enlight- 
ened persons  to  set  aside  for  a  while  all  prejudices,  and  to 
defer  their  judgment  till  circumstances  shall  permit  me  to 
give  to  my  principles  the  evidence  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible. The  consideration  of  the  number  of  men  who  languish 
in  distress,  from  tiie  sole  insufficiency  of  the  common  reme- 
dies, is  calculated  to  inspire  the  desire  and  hope  that  some 
better  means  may  be  found. 

"  Physicians,  as  natural  trustees  of  public  confidence  for 
those  things  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  preservation 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  are  alone  capable  of  fuUy  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  my  discovery  and  foreseeing  all  its 
consequences,  as  tiiey  alone  can  practise  it. 
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*'  It  this  short  summary  still  presents  some  difficulties  or 
obscurities^  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  they  are  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  removed  by  mere  arguments^  but  by  expe- 
rience alone.  Experience  wiU  cause  all  clouds  to  disappear^ 
and  surround  with  clear  light  this  important  truth — ^That 
Nature  offers  a  sure  and  universal  remedy  for  the  physical 
sufferings  of  mankind/' 

The  Marquis  de  Puy s^gur,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mesmer^  was  the  first  to  develop  the  psychical  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism^  as  reduced  to  a  sort  of  system^  in 
modem  times.  He  magnetised^  on  one  occasion^  a  young 
peasant  on  his  estate  near  Soissons^  who  had  been  suffering 
from  pleurisy  for  four  days ;  and  was  exceedingly  surprised 
to  see  the  boy,  after  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  quiet  sleep,  during 
which  he  could  speak,  and  reply  sensibly  to  the  questions 
put  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mesmer  had  ever  pro- 
duced the  magnetic  sleep  in  any  of  his  patients.  The  disco- 
very of  the  magiietic  power  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  wiU  of 
the  mesmeriser,  by  De  Puys6gur,  put  an  end  to  the  baquet, 
and  the  astrology  of  Mesmer. 

M.  De  Puys^gur's  '*  Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  History  and 
Establishment  of  Animal  Magnetism ''  are  well  wortb  the 
attentive  perusal  of  the  student  of  psychology.  He  made  his 
discovery  and  began  his  practice  in  1784. 

Deleuze  was  the  next  distinguished  mesmerist,  in  point  of 
time.  He  commenced  his  enquiry  and  practice  itx  1T85. 
He  was  an  excellent  botanist,  and  a  man  of  considetable 
literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He  published,  in  1813^, 
his  '*  Critical  History  of  Animal  Magnetism,**  containing 
the  results  of  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1825,  his  *'  Practical  Instruction  Ofi  Animal  Mag- 
netismy*  and,  in  1836,  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Faculty  of  Pre- 
vision.**    His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

Cuvier  admits,  in  his  '^  Comparative  Anatomy,**  the  reality 
of  the  psychical  phenomena.  ''The  effects  produced  on 
persons  unaware  of  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  during  the 
natural  sleep  of  some  patients ;  those  that  have  taken  place 
upon  other  persons,  so  as  to  reduce  tliein  to  a  state  of  insen- 
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fiibility ;  and  also  the  effects  obtained  on  brutes,  no  longer 
permit  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  proximity  of  two  animated 
bodies,  in  a  certain  position,  and  with  the  help  of  certain 
motions,  do  produce  a  real  effect;  wholly  independent  of 
the  imagination  of  either.  It  is  also  evident  that  these  effects 
are  owing  to  a  communication,  which  takes  place  between 
the  nervous  systems  of  the  two  parties/' 

The  illustrious  astronomer,  Laplace,  in  his  ''  Traits  ana- 
lytique  du  Calcul  des  probabilit^s,"  observes  :  '*  The  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  which  result  from  the  extreme  sensi- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  of  some  persons,  have  given  birth 
to  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  newly  discovered 
agent  denominated  Animal  Magnetism.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  very  subtle,  and 
that  it  can  be  easily  disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances ; 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  it  never  exists, 
merely  because,  in  some  cases,  it  doe3  not  manifest  itself. 
We  are  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the  agencies  of 
nature,  and  with  their  different  modes  of  action,  that  it  would 
be  unphilosophical  to  deny  their  existence,  because,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  are  inexplicable." 

Hahnemann  introduces  the  subject  of  mesmerism  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  ^  Organon/  and  did  not  withdraw  it  in 
any  of  the  succeeding  editions  he  published.  During  the 
last  several  years  of  his  life  he  cultivated  the  faculties  of  a 
clairvoyante,  who  during  the  last  eleven  years  has  been 
making  a  large  income  in  London  from  her  faculty  of  intro- 
vision,  and  for  her  treatment  of  patients  with  homoeopathic 
remedies  directed  by  her  when  she  is  in  the  magnetic  sleep. 
Hahnemann  allowed  her  to  prescribe  for  him  during  his  last 
illness,  and  was  daily  magnetised  by  his  wife. 

He  thus  expresses  himself:  "  This  curative  power  (animal 
magnetism)  differs  in  its  nature  from  all  other  remedies.  Of 
its  efficacy  none  but  madmen  can  doubt ;  through  the  power- 
ful will  of  a  well-meaning  person,  it  influences  the  body  of 
the  patient  by  the  touch,  and  acts  homcEopathically  by  ex- 
citing symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the  patient. 

*^  It  acts  likewise  by  imparting  an  uniform  degree  of  vital 
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power  to  the  organism^  when  there  is  an  excess  of  it  at  one 
point  and  a  deficiency  at  another. 

''  Again ;  it  acts  by  the  immediate  commxmication  of  a  de- 
gree of  vital  power  either  to  a  weak  part  or  to  the  entire 
organism — an  effect  that  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other 
means  with  such  certainty,  and  without  interfering  with  the 
other  medical  treatment." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hahnemann  had  much  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  but  his  authority  should  induce 
Ms  followers  to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  of  a  curative  agent, 
of  which  he  had  a  very  high  opinion. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Mesmeric  Infirmary,  is,  and  the  late  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was,  a  believer  in  animal  magnetism.  The 
latter  has  observed : 

''  The  causes  of  all  phenomena  are  at  last  occult.  There 
has,  however,  obtained  a  not  unnatural  presumption  against 
such  causes ;  and  the  presumption,  though  often  salutary, 
has  sometimes  operated  most  disadvantageously  to  science, 
from  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  application It  has  in- 
duced men  obstinately  to  disbelieve  phenomena  in  themselves 
certain  and  manifest,  if  these  could  not  at  once  be  referred  to 
already  known  causes,  and  did  not  fall  in  with  the  systems 

prevalent  at  the  time An  example  of  this  kind  is  seen 

in  the  difficult  credence  accorded  in  this  country  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism, — phenomena  in  themselves  the 
most  unambiguous,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  have  been 
recognized  generally,  and  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities 
in  Germany,  while  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  they 
have  been  verified  and  formally  confirmed  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  France." 

The  names  of  other  distinguished  English  authorities  might 
be  added,  who  have  believed,  and  believe  in,  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Sandby  have  published 
interesting  books  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Elliotson  is  the  most  distinguished  physician  who  has 
been  occupied  in  establishing  in  this  country  the  doctrine 
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and  practice  of  vital  magnetimL  For  some  years  he  suffered 
a  vehement  medical  persecution  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Zoiat^  a  quarterly  journal,  the  publication 
of  which  was  discontinued  last  year. 

Drs.  Esdaile  and  Ashbumer,  Professor  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  other  medical  men,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  propagating  a  knowledge  of  vital  magnetism. 

The  value  of  the  magnetic  sleep,  as  producing  insensibility 
to  pain  during  surgical  operations,  should  be  asserted ;  for 
it  is  productive  of  no  injurious  effects,  whereas  the  insensi- 
bility produced  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  often 
ended  in  death.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  rationally 
made  to  inducing  the  magnetic  sleep  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
gical operations  is,  that  many  persons  cannot  be  so  put  to 
sleep.  Wherever  it  can  be  induced,  it  ia  unquestionably 
preferable  to  chloroform. 

The  subject  of  clairvoyance  should  be  glanced  at,  in  so  far 
as  the  facidty  of  intraviston  is  concerned.  By  this  &culty 
the  seer,  or  seeress  more  generally,  pretends  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  human  organism,  to  describe  the  disorder  or 
disease,  and  to  prescribe  the  remedies.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  good  number  of  introviaioniats,  but  only  four  of  them 
seemed  to  be  entitled  to  any  credit.  That  the  faculty  exists 
is  beyond  doubt;  but  that  it  is  mixed  up  with  m^uch  uncer- 
tainty or  falsehood  is  no  less  certain.  He  could  &\.  a  volume 
with  his  observations  on  this  faculty,  and  concerning  those  he 
has  known  to  cultivate  it ;  but,  from  the  want  of  space,  his 
observations  must  be  very  brief.  He  thinks  that  in  very  am- 
biguous cases  a  good  clairvoyant^  or  datrvayanie,  might  throw 
some  light,  by  a  sort  of  happy  intuition  or  guess,  or  a  pre- 
cise description  of  some  part.  But  in  order  to  render  the 
faculty  of  introvision  useAil,  those  who  possess  it  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  anatomy, — of  the  structure  of  the 
interior  organism  of  the  human  frame.  As  it  is,  they  make 
wild  work  of  it.  He  has  noticed  that  the  best  of  them  de- 
scribe accurately  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  that  they  can 
often  refer  back  with  decided  precision  to  some  accident  or 
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injury^  which  has  often  been  forgotten  by  the  patient^  as  the 
origin  of  the  suffering.  Of  their  prevision  as  to  crises  or  im- 
portant changes  in  the  healthy  at  stated  times,  he  has  nothing 
satisfactory  to  say.  In  the  present  state  of  development  of 
the  psychical  phenomena  of  somnambulismj  he  does  not 
think  that  the  physician  can  obtain  much,  if  any,  help  in  the 
way  of  diagnosis  or  cure,  except  by  suggestive  guesses. 

The  dairvayant  receives  impressions  from  the  person  en 
rapport  with  him.  The  seer,  or  seetess,  has  a  desire  to  suc- 
ceed, and  if  the  abnormal  sight  faiU,  will  guess  and  speak 
at  random.  He  has  had  three  opportunities  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  description  of  the  best  introvisionist  he  has 
known.  In  two  she  was  only  partially  correct,  essentially 
wrong ;  in  the  third  she  was  right. 

He  was  sent  for,  from  a  distance,  to  see  a  young  lady  of 
19.  She  had  been  seen  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Aston 
Key.  They  had  both  said  she  had  "  white  swelling "  of 
the  knee.  When  he  saw  her,  the  whole  leg  from  the  knee 
downwards  was  of  an  icy  coldness ;  and  patches  of  sphacelus 
were  seen.  He  recommended  the  surgeon,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  her,  to  amputate  the  limb,  above  the  knee, 
without  loss  of  time.  He  got  her  to  cut  off  and  put  in  silk  a 
bit  of  her  hair.  That  night  he  shewed  it  to  the  introvistanist 
He  had  declined  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the 
knee-joint,  for  he  was  in  doubt  about  it.  The  clairvoyante 
described  the  swoln  appearance  of  the  knee,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  limb,  and  stated  peremptorily  that  there  was  disorgani- 
zation of  the  joint,  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  disease  of  the 
bones,  &c.  The  limb  was  amputated.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
the  matter  with  the  joint :  but  the  necessity  for  the  amputa- 
tion was  made  clear.  The  popliteal  artery  was  dwindled  to 
the  size  of  a  thread';  no  anastomosis  had  been  established; 
and  the  nerve  was  hugely  hypertrophied.  The  case  is  very 
interesting  as  showing  how  much  nerve-influence  has  to  do 
with  the  circulation.    The  young  lady  is  now  well. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  hydrocephalus.  A  fine  boy, 
of  13,  was  sitting  at  his  tea,  and  had  a  fit.  The  writer  was 
sent  for,  and  pronounced  from  his  symptoms  that  there  was 
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an  effiision  of  water  (hydrocephaltis).  Dr.  Elliotson  also 
saw  him^  and  gave  the  same  opinion.  The  boy  lived  five 
days.  The  writer  saw  him  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  cut 
oS,  with  the  prescribed  caution  of  not  touching  it,  a  bit  of 
his  hair,  and  shewed  it  to  the  same  introvisionist  about  the 
time  the  boy  was  passing  away  into  the  world  of  spirits.  She 
described  his  appearance,  and  stated  that  there  was  great 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  but  positively  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  efiusion  of  water,  and  that  the  case  was 
curable.  The  body  was  examined,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

In  the  third  case,  the  same  intramsionist  diagnosed  that 
there  was  condensation  of  the  lungs,  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  and  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  patient  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  had  been  seen  during  his  long  illness  by  many 
eminent  physicians.  The  writer  only  diagnosed  the  kidney 
disease.  The  water  was  subjected  to  the  usual  tests :  there 
was  albumen  in  it  The  body  was  examined  by  a  surgeon  of 
one  of  the  London  hospitals.  The  kidneys  were  in  a  state  of 
disorganization,  and  the  capsules  were  quite  loose,  and  were 
detached  like  a  piece  of  wetted  blotting-paper. 

The  same  introvmaniat  made  last  year  a  fatal  mistake,  by 
which  a  most  valuable  Ufe,  that  was  entrusted  to  her  care,  was 
lost.  But  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination,  and  there- 
fore no  particular  notice  can  be  taken  of  it. 

Provided  a  person  had  the  fiiculty  of  intromsion,  and  was 
honest,  and  had  the  necessary  anatomical  knowledge,  the 
faculty  might  sometimes,  in  obscure  cases,  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  Keport  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  Mesmeric  Infirmary : — **  The 
injury  done  to  mesmerism  by  clairvoyance  being  thrust  in- 
cessantly upon  the  notice  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  common 
truths  and  medical  powers  of  mesmerism,  is  immense :  this  has 
turned  away  the  attention  of  the  public  fromwhat  istrue  science 
and  useful  art  to  prodigies  and  absurdities,  caused  impostors 
to  flourish  in  the  place  of  grave  and  honest  mesmerists,  and 
prevented  mesmerism  from  being  properly  appreciated.   The 
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credulity  and  ignorance  of  many  mesmerists  have  injured  the 
cause  more  than  the  opposition  of  the  unprincipled  and 
obstinately  prejudiced/' 

Want  of  space  precludes  the  consideration  of  the  odylic 
forcBy  and  a  notice  of  the  speculations  and  observations  of 
Beichenbach,  who^  though  no  believer  in  mesmerism^  has 
thrown  by  his  experiments  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  psychical  phenomena  of  somnambulism. 

The  writings  of  Abercrombie^  and  other  eminent  authori- 
ties^ contain  very  important  illustrations  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  in  certain  states  of  disease,  or  in  somnam- 
bulism that  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  in  what  has  been  called 
natural  somnambulism;  but  this  interesting  subject  cannot 
now  be  entered  on. 

The  hand  may  be  effectually  used,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  as  a  curative  agent,  without  inducing  the  magnetic 
sleep.  In  fact  if  the  head  is  not  magnetised,  this  sleep  very 
seldom  ensues. 

The  writer  directs  the  magnetiser  to  hold  with  his  or  her 
left  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  patient,  and  to  make  the 
passes  with  the  right  hand.  After  the  long  passes  have  been 
made  for  some  time,  he  directs  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  be 
applied  over  the  suffering  part,  or  to  be  passed  doum  the 
spine,  not  up  and  down.  It  is  not  his  object  to  describe  the 
processes  minutely,  but  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  hand 
as  a  curative  agent. 

The  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  knowledge, 
in  which  manual  magnetism  has  been  of  signal  benefit,  are 
very  numerous :  but  he  gives  only  a  few  of  those  for  which 
he  has  directed  this  treatment.  He  has  taken  them  without 
selection,  as  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  choose  only  those 
which  are  remarkable  instances  of  cure.  In  no  one  of  these 
cases  was  the  magnetic  sleep  induced  by  the  manual  mag- 
netism. 

Case  1. — Mrs.   aet.  26.      She  had  been  asthmatic 

from  the  sixth  year  of  her  age ;  from  that  time  to  the  period 
of  her  consulting  me  she  had  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks 
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of  this  distressing  complaint.  She  had  been  submitted  to 
the  treatment  of  divers  eminent  men,  who  seem  to  have  had 
no  hope  of  curing  her,  but  had  chiefly  relied  on  narcotics 
to  give  her  temporary  relief.  She  had  been  married  five 
years,  when  I  saw  her  in  1847,  and  had  several  children. 
There  had  been  no  difference  in  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  attacks  of  asthma  from  her  marriage  and  maternity;  if 
there  was  any  difference,  she  was  worse  rather  than  better. 
The  attacks  came  on  every  three  or  four  weeks.  For  three 
or  four  days  she  could  not  lie  down.  Her  face  was  livid ; 
she  panted  and  gasped,  and  seemed  threatened  with  instant 
suffocation.  After  three  or  four  days  she  had  vomiting, 
which  relieved  her,  and  she  then  gradually  got  better,  and 
remained  tolerably  well  till  the  next  attack.  When  I  first 
saw  her,  I  foimd  she  had  been,  for  several  weeks,  under- 
going the  magnetism  of  the  hand.  I  gave  her  ipecacuanha, 
and  afterwards  tartar  emetic,  and  recommended  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  magnetism,  which  I  judged  had  been  useftd 
to  her.  Her  husband  and  herself  were  intimate  with  a 
clergyman  of  justly  deserved  eminence  as  an  orator,  as  well 
as  for  his  piety,  and  who  had  signalised  his  hostility  to 
^'mesmerism''  by  preaching  a  sermon  against  it,  in  which 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  '^  Satanical.'^  The  lady  made  good 
progress  towards  health,  and  on  one  occasion,  told  the  clergy- 
man that  she  was  mesmerised.  He  was  shocked,  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  make  use  of  any  means  for  which  she 
could  not  ask  a  blessing  in  prayer.  '^  Oh,''  said  she,  '^  I 
always  pray  for  the  blessing  before  I  am  mesmerised,  and 
return  thanks,  for  the  sensible  relief  from  it,  after  I  am 
mesmerised."  So  he  was  silenced.  The  lady  became  almost 
entirely  cured,  having  the  paroxysms  in  a  very  mitigated 
form,  at  much  longer  intervals.  She  died  several  years  after 
in  childbed.  She  always  found  relief  from  manual  mag- 
netism. No  doubt  the  homoeopathic  treatment  had  much  to 
do  with  her  improved  health.  Her's  was  a  case  of  the  so- 
called  '^  nervous  asthma." 

Case  2. — Mr. eet  30,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.    He 
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had  liped  fast,  and  he&x  iuming  the  candh  at  both  ends. 
He  was  at  that  early  age  the  wreck  of  a  man :  his  hands 
were  tremulous ;  his  face,  nnder  apy  emotion,  was  disfigured 
with  cpnvulsive  twitohings ;  he  could  scarcely  walk  a  hun- 
dred yards  without  the  greatest  distress.  His  circulation 
was  languid  in  the  extreme ;  he  suffered  from  palpitation. 
He  was  anaemii},  and  would  weep  like  ''  a  sick  girl ''  on  any 
and  every  occasion — ^in  fact,  he  was  more  like  a  peevish 
chlorotic  girl  than  like  a  lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  navy. 
He  was  suffering  from  extreme  nervotia  exhaustion/  and  that 
is  precisely  the  case  for  which  manual  magnetism,  a  healthy 
and  suitable  magnetiser  being  chosen,  is  the  best  remedy. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  organic  disease  of  any  kind.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  Ignatia,  and  China  were  some  of  the  medicines 
given  to  him.  The  manual  magnetism  was  prescribed  for 
him.  He  was  under  this  treatment,  homoeopathic  medicines 
being  given  to  him  the  while,  for  twelve  months.  He  be- 
came perfectly  well,  and  has  for  some  years  resumed  his 
profession,  is  married,  and  the  father  of  a  family. 

While  he  was  under  the  writer's  care,  his  sister,  a  countess, 
a  patroness  of  Abnack's,  of  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  English 
society,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  to  ask  him  about  the 
case.  He,  consequently,  paid  her  a  visit,  and  found  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  being  surrounded  by  doctors,  who  had 
persuaded  her  that  homoeopathists  were  necessarily  quacks, 
and  that  manual  magnetism  was  quackery.  He  told  her,  as 
intelligibly  as  he  could,  what  he  knew  of  the  practice  of 
homoeopathy,  and  of  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  curative  agent. 
The  interview  was  a  long  one,  and  when  he  was  leaving  her 
he  said  to  her, — ^^  Permit  me,  after  this  long  conversation,  to 
put  a  question  to  you."  "  Certainly."  "Do  you  now  look 
upon  me  98  A  quack?"  He  had  discovered  her  previous  no- 
tions about  homoBopathists.  She  coloured  to  the  very  roots 
of  her  hair,  and  for  an  instant  lost  her  self-possession — after 
the  instant  she  recovered  it,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  emphatically  denied  the  imputation.  Her  brother  got 
quite  well — ^is  quite  well :  but  she  believed  her  circle  of  doc- 
tors notwithstanding. 
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Case  S. — Mr.  on  the  shady  side  of  60.    He  had 

been  gready  depressed  by  a  yariety  of  untoward  circum- 
stances; his  lares  had  been  broken;  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
a  loving  wife,  had  been  withdrawn  from  him  by  death.     His 
too  was  a  case  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion.    He  could 
scarcely  crawl;   he  had  not  for  years  known  the  sense  of 
health.     His  pulse  was  hurried  on  the  slightest  emotion; 
his  heart  was  easily  affected;  his  spine  was  weak;  his  in- 
tellect was  clear.     There  was  no  discoverable  organic  disease 
in  his  case ;  but  his  prostration  was  pitiable.     He  had  great 
moi:al  courage,  and  as  his  life  was  important  to  his  children, 
he  struggled  on  as  best  he  could.     He  was  advised  to  try 
'^manual  magnetism,"  and  after  persisting  in  it  for  several 
years,  he  was  and  is  quite  well.     It  is  in   such  cases   of 
deficient  vitality,  where  there  is  a  want  of  nervous  force, 
that  manual  magnetism  is  signally  useful.     It  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  a  great  variety  of  cases ;   but  it  is  superior  to  all 
remedies  in  all  such  cases  of  defective  vitality,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  organic  disease,  but  the  fountain  of  life  is 
clogged,  and  the  motory  powers  are  disabled  for  the  want  of 
nervous  force. 

Cask  4. — Miss  set.  20.     This  young  lady  is  the 

daughter  of  a  professional  man,  who  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
homoeopathy.  In  the  year  1851,  she  came  from  Lancashire 
with  an  aunt  and  cousin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under 
homoeopathic  treatment,  to  see  the  ''Great  Exhibition."  Her 
aunt  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs  and  suffered  from  concussion  of 
the  brain ;  she  was  treated  homoeopathically,  and  was  cured. 
During  her  convalescence,  the  writer  was  asked  to  visit  the 
niece,  whom  he  found  in  a  cataleptic  condition.  She  had 
felt  very  unwell  in  the  evening  about  six  o'clock,  and  had 
undressed  herself  in  the  drawing-room  in  order  to  go  to  bed, 
her  bed-room  being  on  the  same  floor.  He  found  her  at 
seven  in  the  same  position  as  she  was  in  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  Her  face  and  body  were  rigid ;  there  was  no  "  spe- 
culation" in  her  eye;  she  was  standing  with  one  arm  ex- 
tended; her  hair  was  flowing  loose  down;  the  face  presented 
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the  appearance  of  a  mummy — as  if  it  bad  lost  all  its  fullness^ 
and  the  skin  was  closely  glued  to  the  bones.  She  cried  out 
once  or  twice  ''  I  am  very  iUj"  otherwise  she  exhibited  no 
sign  of  consciousness.  She  had  previously  had  five  such 
attacks,  one  each  successive  year :  the  first  occurred  when 
she  was  fiflieen,  and  followed  a  sudden  suppression  of  the 
catamenia,  consequent  on  a  violent  mental  emotion.  Each 
attack  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  writer  saw  her  the  cata- 
menia  came  on ;  she  got  into  a  violent  passion  in  the  course 
of  the  day^  and  a  suppression  of  the  catamenia  was  the  con- 
sequence. She-  soon  after  complained  of  headache,  and 
distress,  and  yawned  a  great  deal.  When  the  writer  saw 
her,  these  particulars  were  given  to  him.  He  gave  her 
about  a  fourth  of  a  drop  of  Aconite  S,  and  sat  down  and 
watched  her :  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  gave  her  another 
dose  of  Aconite,  and  tried  the  influence  of  the  hand  on  her. 
He  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  sat  down  at  one  end  of  it,  held  one 
of  her  hands  with  one  of  his,  and  passed  the  other  round  her 
waist,  and  applied  the  palm  of  his  hand  over  the  pit  of  her 
stomach.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rigid  limbs  became  relaxed ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  she  was  fast  asleep,  and  the  countenance 
had  a  more  natural  appearance.  He  soon  after  left  her, 
instructing  her  aunt  and  cousin,  who  had  been  present  all  the 
time,  not  to  disturb  her  but  to  let  her  sleep  on  the  sofa.  She 
continued  to  sleep  from  about  half-past  7  till  between  1  and 
2  A.  M. ;  she  then  rose,  took  up  a  candle,  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  till  9.  The  catamenia  came  on  plentiftilly,  and  in  four 
or  five  days  after  she  went  to  Hamburgh. 

In  each  of  the  previous  attacks  she  was  several  days  ill, 
and  the  paroxysm  had  not  remitted  in  less  than  a  day  on  any 
occasion.  The  attack  preceding  that  just  described  had  been 
the  most  severe  of  all.  She  was  attended  by  several  eminent 
men,  who  narcotised  her  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the  third 
day  of  her  illness  they  applied  the  stomach  pump  to  get  rid 
of  its  contents ;  and  they  had  to  give  her  strong  coffee,  and 
walk  her  about  for  many  hours.     She  had  not,  during  the 
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year  that  followed^  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 

narcotism. 

As  Aconite  seems  to  have  been  the  right  medicine,  it 

probably  would  hove   sufficed  for  her  rdief :   but  it  can 

scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  manual  magnetLsm  was  of  signal 

benefit,  and  probably  gave  an  immediate  direction  to  the 

medicinal  action. 

The  writer  does  not  know  if  the  young  lady  has  tuid  any 

recurrence  of  these  attacks  of  hysterical  catalepsy. 

Casb  5. — This  also  is  a  most  interesting  case  of  catalepsy. 

Mrs. ,  S2  years  old.     She  had  married  at  20,  and  had 

four  children.  She  had  gone  to  India  with  her  husband,  and 
while  there  had  become  subject  to  these  attacks.  She  had  in 
consequence  returned  to  England.  A  great  variety  of  means 
had  been  employed,  but  without  beneficial  result.  She  at 
last  had  recourse  to  the  water-treatment,  but  that  availed  not. 
She  came  to  town,  to  consult  the  writer,  in  1849.  She  was  so 
feeble  she  could  not  sit,  but  had  to  keep  the  recumbent 
posture,  while  he  got  from  her  the  particulars  of  her  case. 
He  ascertained  that  in  childhood,  and  for  some  years,  she 
was  a  sleep-walker.  She  used  to  walk  in  her  sleep  after  the 
catamenia  were  established.  When  he  saw  her  she  had  been 
suffering  four  years  from  diese  cataleptic  seizures,  and  she 
was  worse  than  ever.  She  had  fdr  a  long  time  been  unable 
to  go  to  church,  and  as  she  was  a  pious  woman,  this  was  a 
great  grief  to  her.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  visitor  in 
her  room,  the  slightest  mental  emotion,  even  the  presence  of 
her  children,  would  often  bring  on  an  attack.  She  scarcely 
passed  the  week  without  one.  Each  left  her  prostrate,  and 
she  never  recovered  any  amount  of  strength  before  the 
recurrence  of  the  next.  Tonics,  narcotics,  and  divers  other 
remedies  had  been  tried  for  her.  The  catamenia  were 
regular.  The  action  of  her  heart  was  very  feeble ;  she  had 
not  much  flesh ;  she  constantly  felt  faint ;  and  suffered  from 
headache ;  she  had  no  appetite ;  she  had  sufficient  sleep,  but 
it  was  not  refreshing. 
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The  writer  decided  to  try  manual  magnetism  in  this  case, 
in  conjunction  with  homoeopathic  treatment.  Belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus,  Stramonium,  Cuprum,  and  Zinc,  were  among 
the  remedies  he  used.  She  had  only  one  recurrence  of  the 
attack  after  the  magnetism  was  commenced,  and  that  was 
brought  on  by  her  own  imprudence.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
she  was  so  treated,  she  took  a  walk  of  two  miles — she  who 
had  long  ceased  to  walk  out  at  all.  The  attack,  however, 
was  a  very  slight  one,  only  lasting  about  half  an  hour ;  those 
to  which  she  had  been  painfully  accustomed,  had  lasted 
some  hours. 

She  fell,  when  these  attacks  came  on,  if  she  was  standing 
or  sitting,  became  rigid  sometimes  and  sometimes  not.  She 
lost  all  power  of  roluntary  motion,  but  her  consciousness  was 
never  interrupted,  though  she  could  neither  move  nor  speak. 
It  was  therefore  an  instance  of  what  nosologists  have  called 
catochua.  She  sometimes  could  see  though  her  eyes  were 
closed,  being  then  in  the  somnambulic  state.  She  heard  every 
thing  that  was  said.  She  was  magnetised  with  long  passes. 
For  the  first  six  months  she  was  magnetised  by  a  yotmg  lady : 
her  husband  then  returned  from  India,  and  he  magnetised 
her  for  a  year.  They  then  returned  to  India,  where  she  had 
another  child.  They  have  lately  come  back  to  England,  but 
she  has  never  had  the  slightest  recurrence  of  these  attacks. 

The  writer  has  seen  another  lady  who  was  subject  to 
hysterical  catalepsy,  which  continued  till  after  the  cessation 
of  the  period  f  but  she  was  treated  allopathically. 

The  first  of  the  cases  now  recorded  was  clearly  a  case  of 
hysterical  catalepsy ;  the  second  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mixt 
character,  partly  hysterical,  and  partly  somnambulic.  He 
knew  a  lady  a  few  years  ago,  since  dead,  who  was  subject  to 
cataleptic  ecstacy.  She  could,  by  her  own  will,  make  her 
arms  or  legs  rigid.  She  was  a  natural  somnambule,  and 
dreamt  dreams  and  saw  visions  of  the  invisible  world,  which 
were  to  her  realities,  and  which  she  described  with  extra^ 
ordinary  precision  and  beauty  of  language.  In  her  waking 
condition,  she  told  me,  she  could  always  see  a  stream  of  light 
flowing  from  jhe  organ  of  benevolence  of  all  benevolent  per- 
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sons;  and  thongh  it  was  very  dim  in  those  deficient  in 
benevolence^  she  had  never  seen  a  human  being  altogether 
without  it.  She  would  have  been  a  capital  subject  for 
Reichenbach  to  have  tried  his  experiments  on.  She  died  of 
typhus^  and  was  delirious  almost  from  the  beginning  of  her 
illness,  which  was  a  very  short  one. 

He  has  also  seen  a  young  woman  who  was  in  a  trance 
for  some  weeks.  Excepting  that  the  warmth  of  the  body 
continued,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life.  Various  means  were 
tried  to  rouse  her,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  a  watery  solution 
of  opium  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  her  arms.  One  day 
she  woke  up  suddenly,  and  then  broke  out  into  a  rapturous 
description  of  Paradise,  and  the  Shining  Ones,  its  inhabitants, 
and  was  for  some  days  occupied  with  an  extatic  recital  of  the 
marvels  she  had  seen. 

These  cases  are  mentioned  because  many  persons  have 
denied  that  they  ever  occur. 

Case  6. — Miss .  Six  years  ago  the  writer  was  consulted 

about  this  young  lady,  then  in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  had 
for  several  years  been  subject  to  epilepsy.  It  seemed  to  have 
first  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  catamenia.  He 
then  recommended  her  mother  to  put  her  under  homceopathic 
treatment,  and  to  have  her  magnetised.  She,  however,  went 
into  the  country,  and  only  adopted  his  advice  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  1855.  The  patient  used  to  have  an  attack  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  generally  just  before,  or  just  after,  or 
during  the  period.  The  attacks  were  very  severe.  She  has 
only  had  one  fit  since  the  manual  magnetism  was  commenced. 

The  writer  has  been  the  instrument  of  cure  in  seven  or 
eight  cases  of  epilepsy — most  of  them  by  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment alone. 

Case  7. — Miss .    In  the  year  1847,  when  she  was 

about  40  years  old,  the  writer  attended  her  during  a  slight 
gastric  fever.  He  then  discovered  that  she  had  a  large 
uterine  tumour.  She  was  examined  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent obstetric  practitioners  of  England,  who  pronounced  it  to 
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be  a  fibrotis  tamotir^  which  would  in  all  probability  assume  a 
malignant  character.  Two  of  her  sisters  and  a  niece  died  of 
cancer.  She  was  advised  to  pursue  the  homo&opathic  treat- 
ment steadily,  and  to  try  for  a  time  the  water-treatment.  In 
1849  she  was  recommended  to  try  manual  magnetism.  This 
was  pursued  steadily ;  and  the  eminent  man  who  has  been 
alluded  to,  saw  her  each  successiye  year.  In  185S  he  pro- 
nounced there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  disease 
left.  She  had  homoeopathic  treatment  all  the  time.  The 
homceopathic  medicines  chiefly  employed  were  Sepia,  Lache- 
sis,  Coniam,  and  Belladonna.  She  had  occasional  doses  of 
Ign^tia  and  Nux  vomica. 

Case  8. — Miss ,  at  that  time  25,  was  seen  by  the 

writer  in  1848.  She  suffered  from  great  exhaustion  and 
inability  to  walk ;  the  spine  was  very  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
almost  through  its  whole  tract.  The  period  was  regular. 
She  was  subject  to  excruciating  head-aches,  when  she  became 
incapable  of  motion,  and  suffered  acutely  from  light  or  the 
smallest  noise.  Her  appetite  was  feeble ;  and  she  was  fre- 
quently exhausted  by  diarrhoea.  She  had  tried  the  water- 
treatment  with  some  but  no  decisive  benefit.  She  attributed 
her  illness  to  a  fsdl  she  had  two  or  three  years  before  down  a 
flight  of  stairs.  She  was  incapable  of  reading  and  sometimes 
of  conversation.  She  was  often  faint :  her  nervous  distress 
was  very  great.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  always  cold.  She 
was  often  hysterical.  She  was  advised  to  try  manual  magne- 
tism, which  was  followed  out  for  some  months  yearly  till 
1851.  She  had  homceopathic  treatment  the  whUe.  She  be- 
came much  better,  went  abroad  for  a  year,  and  has  gradually 
improved  ever  since.  At  the  dose  of  1851,  she  had  more 
walking  power  than  she  ever  expected  to  have  again.  She 
was  less  subject  to  diarrhoea,  faintness,  and  headaches.  The 
writer  then  wished  her  to  try  the  movement  cure ;  but  she 
and  her  friends  decided  otherwise.  The  manual  magnetism 
soothed  her  head-aches,  and  her  occasional  hysterical  suffer- 
ings ;  and  certainly  added  to  her  nervous  force,  and  increased 
her  vitality. 
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Case  9. — Mrs. was  80  years  old,  when  the  writer 

saw  her,  some  years  ago.  Her  vitality  was  depressed  to  the 
lowest  ebb ;  she  could  scarcely  turn  herself.  She  often  suf- 
fered firom  colliquative  diarrhoea ;  she  wa3  often  bathed  in  a 
cold  clammy  perspiration.  Her  heart  scarcely  pulsated ;  her 
pulse  was  thread-like.  She  was  in  a  state  of  wretched  men- 
tal depression  from  the  apprehension  of  impending  death. 
She  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper.  She  was  brought  in  an 
invalid  carriage  to  London,  and  manual  magnetism  was  at 
once  employed  for  her,  on  account  of  the  depression  of  her 
vital  powers.  Aftier  some  months  she  was  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  go  to  France.  She  had  been  married  some  years,  but 
never  had  a  child.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  hysterical  suf- 
fering. She  has  not  recovered  fiill  strength,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so ;  but  she  has  had  a  tolerable  share  of  enjoy* 
ment  of  life,  with  comparatively  little  suffering,  up  to  this 
time.  The  writer  heard  of  her  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  glad 
to  learn  that  she  continued  to  improve  in  health  and  spirits. 
A  very  eminent  physician  pronounced  her  dying,  just  before 
manual  magnetism  was  employed  for  her. 

Case  10. — Miss ,  60  years  old,  consulted  the  writer 

in  1849.  She  had  been  broken  down  by  a  long  attendance 
on  a  very  exacting  and  ailing  relative,  during  many  years, 
with  little  or  no  relaxation,  and  with  hardly  any  intermission 
of  her  devoted  attention  to  her  suffering  kinswoman.    While 

that  lady  lived.  Miss was  sustained  from  year  to  year, 

from  month  to  month,  from  day  to  day,  by  her  steadfast 
spirit,  by  her  benevolence,  and  her  determined  will  to  do  her 
duty.  When  the  strain  on  her  faculties  ceased,  from  the 
death  of  her  relative,  she  broke  down.  The  bow  so  long  kept 
on  the  stretch  was  almost  broken  in  the  recoil,  when  the 
tension  was  abruptly  taken  away.  She  suffered  from  head- 
ache ;  noises  in  her  ears ;  and  a  hardness  of  hearing,  which 
still  in  a  degree  continues.  Her  heart  was  feeble ;  her  diges- 
tive system  was  quite  impaired ;  her  tongue  had  deep  cracks 
and  furrows ;  her  sleep  was  scant, ;  and  she  had  nearly  lost 
her  walking  power.  After  walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  she 
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felt  as  if  she  was  suddenly  brought  up^  and  coxdd  not  take 
another  step  forward  without  the  most  paling  effort.  In  fact 
she  was  nearl j  paralysed.  She  was  advised  to  try  manual 
magnetism,  which  was  steadily  pursued  for  two  years.  She 
became  a  new  creature.  She  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
benevolent  of  women,  and  can  now  work  to  her  heart's 
content  for  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  She  can  take  long 
journeys.  She  has  strong  magnetic  powe*,  and  often  magne- 
tises the  feeble  and  the  suffering  with  the  happiest  effect — 
though  she  is  unwise  so  to  waste  her  strength.  In  short,  she 
is  vigorous  in  mind  and  body ;  and  is  one  of  those  happy 
ones  who  enjoy  health  of  "body,  soul  and  spirit.**  Her 
walking  power  is  eiccellent.  From  time  to  time,  she  had 
occasional  homoeopathic  treatment  while  sh^  was  under  the 
two  years'  course  of  nianual  magnetism.  She  is  one  of  the 
few  persons  whom  the  writer  has  known  to  suffer  from 
"  medicinal  aggravation,"  of  which  he  has  hdard  a  good  deal 
but  really  seen,  in  practice,  very  little.  But  this  lady  acta- 
ally  suffers  from  a  globule  of  the  dOth  dilution  of  such  medi- 
cines as  Sulphur  and  Sepia.  The  lower  dilutions  affect  her 
much  less. 

Case  11. — Miss ,  a  niece  of  the  lady  whose  case  has 

just  been  given.  In  1851,  when  she  was  about  SS,  she  came 
under  the  writer's  care.  She  was  ansemic,  with  very  low 
vitality/ and  hatdly  able  to  walk ;  her  spiiie  was  very  sensi- 
tive almost  through  all  its  tract;  none  of  the  functions  wefe 
duly  performed ;  she  was  incapable  of  mental  application, 
and  in  her  youth  was  outworn.  Manual  magnetism  was  em- 
ployed for  her  for  nearly  a  year,  with  the  happiest  effect. 
There  was  evety  probability  that  she  would  have  quite  re- 
covered her  strength;  but  her  father  declared  that  "mes- 
merism was  humbug,"  and  forbade  her  proceeding  with  the 
magnetism.  She  went  to  a  country  town,  when,  because  he 
has  a  vocation  for  the  speculum,  a  surgeon  who  saw  her  de- 
clared that  her  spinal  suffering  was  due  to  uterine  conges- 
tion and  to  ulceration  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus.  She  was 
overruled,  and  the  ''  local  treatment"  was  used  for  her ; 

2g  2 
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caustic  applications  were  applied.  She  speedily  lost  the 
adyantage  she  had  gained;  her  nervous  distress  became 
very  great;  her  former  feebleness  returned.  She  was  a 
prisoner  to  the  house  for  the  most  part.  She  lost  hearty  as 
she  felt  herself  losing  ground.  Ulceration  of  the  rectum 
supervened;  great  irritation  of  the  bladder.  She  became 
worse  than  she  had  ever  been. 

She  was  last  year  again  put  under  the  writer's  care ;  and 
as  her  father  was  still  determined  that  manual  magnetism 
should  not  be  employed  for  her,  galvanism  was  substituted; 
and  this  has  greatly  revived  her ,  though  its  effects  are  not 
so  satisfactory,  nor  has  her  strength  been  restored  as  it  was 
by  the  magnetism  of  the  hand.  She  can,  however,  now  walk 
a  little ;  and  her  spirits  have  improved,  and  hope  is  again  on 
her  side.  like  her  aunt,  she  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  homoeopathic  preparations. 

It  is  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  want  of  reaction  from 
defective  vital  power,  that  manual  magnetism  is  valuable  as 
an  adjuvant  to  our  medical  treatment. 

Casx  12. — Mr. ,  26  years  old,  had  been  severely  mer- 

curiali8ed,  and  was  advised  by  the  writer  to  take  the  water- 
treatment,  as  his  system  was  loaded  with  mercury.  After 
several  weeks  of  that  treatment,  though  better  in  some  re- 
spects, his  lower  extremities  were  almost  paralysed ;  he  could 
only  scramble,  not  walk,  across  the  room,  and  in  his  scram- 
bling was  obliged  to  use  a  stick.  In  the  same  year  the 
writer  knew  of  several  other  cases  besides  this,  in  which 
paralysis  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  followed  the  use  of  the 
spirit  lamp  and  the  flail  douche. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  water-treatment,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  was  the  getting  rid  of  much  of  the  mer- 
cury that  was  in  his  system.  For  the  paralytic  weakness  of 
the  lower  extremities,  manual  magnetism  was  recommended ; 
and  after  three  months  of  the  treatment  the  gentleman  was 
quite  restored;  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  living  a 
country  life,  w^it  to  the  Crimea  as  a  spectator  during  the 
war,  and  in  short,  has  been  perfectly  weU. 
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Casb  is. — ^A  lady^  about  40  years  old  at  the  time^  had  a 
stiff  neck^  the  head  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  she  cotild  not 
move  it  from  that  position.  From  the  history  of  the  case^  it 
seemed  to  have  been  due  to  acute  rheumatism.  She  was 
magnetised  with  the  hand  for  a  year^  and  was  quite  cured. 
The  writer  saw  her  lately^  she  carried  her  head  well^  and  has 
done  so  for  some  years. 

Case  14. — ^A  yotmg  lady^  in  her  16th  year^  became  ma- 
niacal. She  belongs  to  a  family^  of  which  many,  during 
several  generations,  haye  had  a  bee  in  the  bonnet  The 
catamenia  commenced  in  her  14th  year ;  and  she  generally 
became  more  or  less  excited  at  the  time  of  the  period.  At 
the  time  the  writer  was  consulted  for  her,  the  period  had 
been  interrupted.  She  had  no  sleep ;  her  face  was  deeply 
flushed ;  her  head  was  hot ;  and  she  was  mischieyously  dis- 
posed. It  was  necessary  that  some  attendant  should  be  with 
her  night  and  day,  to  prevent  her  injuring  herself  or  others. 
She  talked  incoherently,  and  sometimes  raved  with  vehement 
utterance  and  flashing  eyes.  She  was  occasionally  very 
violent.  Manual  magnetism  was  used  to  soothe  her,  and  had 
the  happiest  effect.  She  had  homqpopathic  treatment  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  weeks  was  cured.  She  had 
this  attack  of  maniacal  excitement  three  years  ago ;  there  has 
been  no  recurrence  of  it. 

Case  16. — Miss ,  aged  26,  had  suffered  from  nervous 

depression  and  hysterical  distress  for  some  years.  She  was 
for  some  time  under  allopathic  treatment,  and  had  taken 
chiefly  tonics  and  stimulants,  till  she  had  a  craving  for  wine, 
and  other  stimulants.  She  would  take  very  little  food.  She 
was  subject  to  severe  nervous  headaches;  her  sleep  was 
broken  and  unrefreshing;  she  could  take  no  walking  exer- 
cise. The  period  was  irregidar — sometimes  suspended  for 
several  months ;  her  spirits  were  dejected,  excepting  when 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  the  stimulants  she  was  en- 
couraged to  take.  She  was,  after  several  years  of  this  suffer- 
ing, placed  under  the  water-treatment     Her  stimulants  were 
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withdrawn;  aflter  a  few  .weeks  her  appetite  retunied;  her 
sleep  became  sound  and  refreshing;  her  ppirits  level;  her 
temper  cheerful ;  she  could  take  walking  exeraise ;  the  period 
became  regular.  She  then  came  to  town  for  the  season^  and 
went  the  round  of  the  toib  of  so-called  pleasure^  which  con- 
stitute the  fashionable  life  of  a  London  season.  She  had  been 
advised  to  continue  the  water-treatment  under  all  circum- 
stances. This  is  a  great  mistake  committed  by  those  who  use 
water  for  the  cure  of  their  patients.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  difference  between  a  quiet  oomitry  life^  with 
regular  habits  and  quiet,  and  a  town  life  of  business,  care  and 
anxiety,  or  of  the  unwholsome  habits  of  fashion. 

After  a  few  months  of  a  town  life,  this  young  lady  broke 
down ;  and  her  headaches  were  worse  than  they  had  ever 
been.  She  was  sometimes  nearly  frantic;  her  face  was 
deeply  flushed,  her  head  very  hot;  she  could  not  sleep ;  light 
and  the  slightest  noise  distressed  her  exceedingly.  In  seven 
or  eight  weeks  she  was  quite  cured,  manual  magnetism  being 
of  the  greatest  benefit  in  soothing  her  n^ore  severe  paroxysms. 
She  had  homcDopathic  treatment  concurrently.  She  has  not 
been  iU  again  during  the  List  two  years. 

Case  16. — Mi^s ,  «t.  50,  consulted  me  eight  years  ago. 

She  had  been  ill  for  some  years ;  her  spirits  were  variable, 
and  often  much  dejected.  She  had  little  walking  power,  was 
easily  fatigued,  and  felt  as  if  the  attempt  at  progression  was 
suddenly  arrested.  The  catamenia  had  ceased  several  years. 
Her  sleep  was  little,  and  what  she  had  was  disturbed.  She 
took  a  gloomy  view  of  everything.  She  complained  of  a 
sensation  of  weight  and  tightness  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Several  parts  of  the  spinal  column  were  very  tender  to  the 
touch.  She  had  little  appetite :  her  ^circulation  was  very 
languid ;  she  suffered  from  obstinate  constipation.  She  was 
easily  disturbed  by  tanfles;  became  jealous  of  her  own 
relatives,  and  somewhat  captious :  she  was  suspicious  that  it 
was  attempted  to  withdraw  from  her  the  affections  of  some 
of  her  family  whom  she  loved.  She  had  been  submitted  to 
much  medical  treatment,  including  that  of  a  water-establish- 
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ment.  The  homoeopathic  treatment  has  been  during  the  last 
eight  years  of  occasional  benefit  to  her.  But  the  magnetism 
of  the  hand  has  done  her  more  good  than  anything  dbe.  It 
has  soothed  her^  when  other  means  fidled  to  do  so.  She  has  con- 
tinued it  for  several  years^  with  some  occasional  intermission. 
She  is^  naturally^  a  woman  of  great  nobility  of  character^  with 
a  fine  mind  that  was  well  cultivated.  Her  present  condition 
is  rather  better  than  worse,  when  compared  with  what  it  was 
several  years  ugo.  She  can  walk  as  well,  if  not  better. 
When  the  gravity  of  her  symptoms  are  considered,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  means  employed  have  been  of  use  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  disease,  and  prolonging  the  mortal 
life, — ^though  she  is  not  cured,  and  indeed  no  cure  was 
expected  for  her. 

Casb  17. — Mr. ,  «t.  47.    Five  years  ago  the  writer 

was  consulted  by  this  gentleman.  He  had  just  seen  two  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  London,  who  told  him  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him.  He  had  unmistakeable  cancer 
of  the  tongue,  the  whole  of  which  was  involved  in  the  disease. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tongue  was  hard,  but  the  sides  were 
ulcerated.  He  could  only  swallow  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
liquid,  and  that  with  difficulty.  He  had  consequently  wasted 
a  good  deal.  The  disease  had  been  discerned  about  eighteen 
months  before,  and  had  been  treated  by  one  of  our  best 
practical  homoeopathists. 

Manual  magnetism  was  recommended  to  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  homoeopathic  treatment  He  pursued  it  steadily  for 
a  year,  with  the  greatest  benefit.  He  recovered  the  power 
of  deglutition,  and  consequently  his  flesh,  as  he  could  take  a 
liberal  allowance  of  a  bland  and  nutritious  diet.  The  tongue 
was  healed,  and  only  the  cicatrices  of  the  parts  that  had  been 
ulcerated  marked  the  character  of  the  disease  he  had  suflered 
from.  His  articulation,  which  had  been  very  thick  and 
indistinct,  became  clearer.  After  a  year  he  lefib  London,  and 
discontined  the  magnetism.  He  went  on  with  homoeopathic 
treatment.  He  was  seen  by  the  writer  last  year.  He  had  then 
oedema  of  the  feet,  and  though  the  tongue  had  not  become 
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worse,  his  countenance  had  the  peculiar  appearance  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  malignant  disease.  His  appetite  was 
tolerably  good.  He  could  not  be  induced,  at  that  time,  to  try 
the  manual  magnetism  again.  Early  in  April  this  year  (1856) 
he  again  paid  a  visit  to  town  to  see  the  writer,  who  at  once 
saw  that  he  was  dropsical.  There  was  considerable  effusion 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  urine  was  analysed,  and 
was  foimd  to  contain  pus.  He  left  London  in  a  few  days, 
but  returned  on  the  14th  of  June.  He  had  been  in  the  inter- 
val tapped ;  he  bore  the  operation  well,  and  made  a  rally. 
He  died  on  the  89th  of  June.  The  abdomen  had  re-filled, 
and  there  was  general  anasarca.  A  post-mortem  examination 
was  asked  for  but  refused,  as  he  had,  in  life,  expressed  a 
repugnance  to  it  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  mass  of  can- 
cerous disease. 

The  case  is  interesting  as  it  shows,  at  least  to  the  writer's 
conviction,  the  real  efficacy  of  manual  magnetism  in  soothing 
irritation.  The  eminent  surgeons  who  saw  him  five  years  ago 
expected  he  would  die  in  a  month  or  two.  If  no  cure  could 
have  been  ultimately  effected,  the  writer  has  no  doubt  that 
if  he  had  been  continuously  magnetised,  his  life  would  have 
been  much  longer  prolonged. 

The  writer  has  several  patients  at  this  time  under  treat* 
ment  for  scirrhus  of  the  breast  In  one  case  a  considerable 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  size  of  tiie  tumour,  and  the 
stony  hardness  is  being  resolved ;  in  another  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  tumour. 

A  lady  died  a  few  months  ago,  who  was  under  his  care, 
with  cancer  of  the  breast.  There  was  infiltration  into  the 
lung ;  and  oedema  of  the  arm.  She  suffered  very  little,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  passed  away  into  the 
other  life  calmly  and  without  suffering.  She  did  not  take 
any  narcotic,  and  was  much  the  better  for  the  prohibition. 

In  these  cases  he  used  manual  magnetism  as  well  as  the 
homoeopathic  remedies. 

Casb  18. — Mr. ,  sBt.  26,  consulted  the  writer  six  years 

ago.    He  was  very  tall,  and  almost  a  skeleton.     His  vitality 
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was  depressed:  his  pulse  thread-like.  He  suflTered  from 
spermatorrhoea.  He  was  a  person  of  no  strength  of  purpose 
— "  to  one  thing  constant  never."  He  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  many  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  was  persuaded  by  the 
writer  to  try  manual  magnetism  concurrently  with  his 
homoeopathic  treatment.  The  effect  was  excellent.  He  gained 
flesh  and  spirits :  but  after  a  few  months,  he  went  into  the 
country,  then  went  abroad,  and  gave  up  all  regular  treat- 
ment He  still  lives,  a  spectral  apparition  suddenly  appear- 
ing here  or  there  among  his  friends.  It  is  believed  that  he 
could  have  been  cured,  had  he  persisted  in  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  combined  with  the  employment  of  the  manual 
magnetism. — It  is  noticeable  that  infirmity  of  ptirpose,  in- 
stability, restlessness  alternating  with  profound  gloom,  cha- 
racterise those  who  suffer  from  the  injurious  consequences 
of  masturbation.  Such  persons  lose  their  self  respect,  and  in 
losing  that,  generally  lose  their  confidence  in  others,  and 
except  the  vitality  be  restored,  they  pass  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  lethal  habit  has  been  abandoned,  for 
of  course  as  long  as  it  is  persisted  in,  no  kind  of  treatment 
can  be  of  any  use. 

Case  19. — ^Mrs.  P ,  aged  84,  a  widow ;  she  never  had 

a  child.  She  consulted  the  writer  five  years  ago.  She  was 
hysterical ;  of  variable  temper  and  spirits ;  she  wept  often, 
and  had  a  settled  notion  that  she  wotdd  not  recover.  She 
felt  frequently  faint,  but  never  fainted.  She  had  scarcely 
any  walking  power :  was  not  only  easily  fatigued,  but  was 
obliged  to  stand  still,  if  walking  only  a  short  distance,  with 
a  feeling  that  she  could  not  take  another  step.  She  had  at 
such  times  palpitations  of  the  heart,  with  great  nervous  dis- 
tress. Her  appetite  and  sleep  were  good ;  the  bowels  con- 
stipated; catamenia  regular,  but  scanty,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. She  had  a  sense  of  great  weakness  of  the  back,  which 
was  at  several  points  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Manual 
magnetism  was  employed  for  her  as  well  as  the  homoeopathic 
treatment.  In  four  months  she  returned  to  the  country,  has 
been  quite  well  ever  since,  and  is  about  to  be  married  again. 
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She  was  always  soothed  by  the  hand^  and  felt  stronger  day 
by  day  while  she  was  under  the  mannal  magnetism. 

Cask  20. — Miss ,  aged  28,  came  under  the  writer's 

treatment  in  1849.  Her  lungs  were  greatly  congested,  and 
she  was  often  threatened  with  instant  pulmonary  apoplexy ; 
her  face,  always  dark,  was  sometimes  livid;  the  heart  op- 
pressed; she  was  sometimes  gasping  for  breath;  at  times 
there  was  great  constriction  of  the  chest;  she  could  not  take 
a  deep  inspiration ;  there  was  occasionally  slight  haemoptysis. 
She  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  manual  magnetism, 
pursued  daily  for  a  year.  When  she  had  acute  attacks  she 
was  treated  homceopathically.  She  discontinued  the  magne- 
tism at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  still  lives  with  much  occasional 
suffering.  Had  she  persisted  steadily  with  the  magnetism 
and  the  homoeopathic  treatment,  it  is  believed  she  might 
have  been  cured. 

Case  21. — Master ,  in  his  6th  year.     The  writer  saw 

this  boy  last  January.  He  had  at  the  time  diarrhoea;  but 
had  been  ill  for  two  years.  He  had  fits  in  infancy  while 
teething ;  he  began  to  speak  at  the  usual  time,  and  was  a 
promising  child :  but  when  he  was  about  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  his  parents  noticed  that  his  mind  seemed  to  be  more 
feeble.  He  became  passionate,  would  scream  without  any 
apparent  cause.  For  eighteen  months  he  had  been  in  one 
or  other  of  two  conditions :  he  was  either  frantically  excited, 
striking  at  or  attempting  to  bite  any  one  that  went  near  him, 
dr  in  a  state  of  lethargic  stupidity.  He  had  ceased  to  speak. 
He  did  not  seem  to  recognise  his  parents  or  his  nurse ;  when 
he  was  in  his  quiet  state  he  seemed  to  notice  nothing ;  he 
had  a  fixed  look  of  vacancy ;  there  was  no  speculation  in  his 
eye.  He  would  fall  off  his  low  chair*  His  head  was  some- 
what large.  He  had  never  squinted.  The  medical  men  who 
had  seen  him  had  pronounced  it  a  case  of  hydrocephalus. 
He  was  clearly  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  He  passed  his  eva- 
cuations unconsciously,  or  at  least  without  giving  any  notice 
of  his  needs.     His  appetite  was  capricious:  sometimes  he 
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would  tak^  no  food,  at  other  times  he  had  excessive  appetite. 
He  had  never  passed  ascarides. 

His  mother's  family  have  all  musical  genius,  and  she  par- 
ticularly ;  his  father  also  is  very  musical. 

The  diarrhoea  was  soon  reUeved.  His  parents  were  then 
advised  to  have  him  magnetised  by  the  nurse,  a  very  suitable 
person,  young  and  benevolent,  and  fond  of  children,  with  a 
soft  hand.  She  was  instructed  how  to  do  it.  The  mother 
was  also  told  to  play  soft  airs  only,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  for 
the  child,  avoiding  aU  music  with  crashing  sounds — ^to  play 
the  soft  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Irish  airs — and  not  any  difficult 
music.  The  medicines  chosen  for  him  were  Hyoscyamus, 
Calcarea,  and  Cuprum  aceticum.  The  child  in  a  week 
shewed  signs  of  intelligence ;  in  three  or  four  weeks  he  began 
to  speak  again ;  he  has  never  looked  back.  At  this  time  he  is 
as  intelligent  as  any  boy  of  his  age.  He  has  had  no  outbreak 
of  temper ;  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  lethargy ;  his 
countenance,  instead  of  being  vacant,  is  animated.  He  has 
not,  for  long,  passed  his  evacuations  unconsciously.  The  boy 
has  been  awakened  up  to  fdU  consciousness,  full  life.  The 
music  and  the  manual  magnetism  are  still  continued.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  cases  that  has  fallen  under  the 
writer's  observation. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  HELENA. 

By  Dr.  Hitchman. 

Melana  (iuKbuvcc  vSffog,  morbus  niger),  the  black  disease,  henoe 
the  name  of  the  black  jaundice — a  term  adopted  by  Sauvages, 
from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  to  denote  the  occurrence  of 
dark-coloured,  grumons,  and  pitchy  evacuations,  generally  ac- 
companied by  sanguineous  vomiting.  The  adjective  is  here  used 
singly,  the  substantive  being  understood.  By  Hoffmann,  the 
disease  is  called  secessus  niger.  According  to  most  authors,  this 
malady  is  seldom  idiopathic,  or  primary;  but  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  some  pre-existing  changes,  sometimes  chiefly  seated 
in  the  stomach,  at  other  times  in  the  adjoining  viscera,  as  the 
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spleen,  liver,  or  pancreas.  The  blood  may  proceed  firom  the  mn- 
cous  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
or  from  the  surface  of  the  duodenum,  or  the  oesophagus.     It  is 
generally  poured  out  from  the  congested,  dilated,  and  weakened 
capillaries,  and  exhaling  pores  of  this  surface ;  but  it  may  be 
poured  from  a  limited  part,  or  from  a  few  small  vessels  chiefly, 
as  when  it  depends  on  a  congested  or  other  morbid  state  of  the 
spleen,  or  on  ulceration,  or  from  one  or  more  diseased  or  ulce- 
rated vessels,  which  latter  is  thought  by  some  to  be  but  rarely 
the  case ;  it  may  also  proceed  from  an  aneurismal  tumour  which 
has  poured  its  blood,  either  directly  or  mediately,  into  the  sto- 
mach.    With  regard  to  its  etiology,  whatever  irritates  the  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  stomach  or  interrupts  the  return  of  blood 
from  that  organ,  will  occasionally  produce  this  hsemorrhage. 
Blows  and  injuries  on  the  abdomen,  particularly  on  the  hypo- 
chondria and  epigastrium ;  violent  concussions  of  the  trunk ; 
external  or  internal  pressure  on  the  stomach ;  the  ingestion  of 
irritating  or  hurtful  matters  into  this  viscus;  intemperate  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  compounds;   the  presence  of  parasitic 
animals  in  the  stomach  or  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines ; 
powerful  and  irritating  emetics  and  drastic  purgatives,  especially 
when  given  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  or  in  cachetic  or 
visceral  obstructions ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges, 
natural  or  acquired,  particularly  the  menstrual  or  heemorrhoidal ; 
the  application  of  cold,  or  of  cold  combined  with  moisture,  to 
the  lower  extremities,  or  surface  of  the  body  during  perspira- 
tion, or  the  catiamenial  period ;  neglect  of  the  bowels,  and  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  fscal  matters ;  diseases  of  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach  and  adjacent  viscera;  the  gravid  uterus;  indeed 
other  tumours  developed  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen.     The 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  an 
indefinable  sense  of  epigastric  uneasiness,  with  periodical  pa- 
roxysms of  gastralgia,  with  more  or  less  gastric  derangement, 
such  as  pyrosis,  with  flatulent,  acrid  eructations  and  nausea, 
followed  by  vomiting  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  pure 
or  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  alvine  dejections 
quite  black,  and  of  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  /ar,  more 
or  less  fetid. 
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The  ijJiuuya  vAroc  was  far  firom  being  anknown  to  ELlppo- 
erates.  He  describes  two  kinds.  In  the  one  the  patient  vomits 
a  black  bile,  like  the  lees  of  wine,  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes 
a  thin,  pitnitous  saliva,  acid  like  vinegar,  or  a  pale-green  bile. 
When  the  matter  vomited  is  black  and  bloody,  it  smells  pntrid 
— Qknfw  aliens.  Y^en  the  matter  is  acid,  the  fauces  are  inflamed, 
the  teeth  set  on  edge,  and  so  concentrated  is  this  acid  that  it 
effervesces  with  the  earth  on  which  it  falls — ryiy  yypt  aiqd.  When 
the  patient  vomits  he  feels  much  relieved,  and  is  equally  unable 
to  bear  emptiness  or  fulness ;  for  when  empty  the  stomach  is 
flatulent  and  sour,  and  after  eatings  a  disagreeable  weight  is 
perceived  in  the  bowels,  the  breast  and  back  feel  as  if  pricked 
with  pins,  a  slow  fever  with  headache,  dim  sight,  weariness  of 
the  limbs,  and  blackness  of  the  skin  come  on.  He  counsels 
bleeding,  if  the  patient  be  strong,  with  frequent  pu^ng,  thin 
drinks,  whey  and  milk ;  that  he  should  use  a  cooling,  light 
regimen,  and  avoid  much  exercise,  exposure  to  the  san,  and 
venery.  Under  this  management  the  disease  will  yield  to  time, 
and  getting  better  as  the  patient  becomes  old,  tends  not  to 
shorten  life.  The  other  kind  attacks  those  who  are  weak  and 
thin,  who  have  a  yellow  skin  and  light  eyes.  The  longer  the 
disease  exists  the  worse  it  becomes ;  at  times  a  few  drops  only 
are  'v«united,  and  again  a  small  cupful  or  two,  the  food  is  also 
occasionally  r^ected,  and  with  it  bile  and  phlegm ;  a  fever» 
with  chilliness,  precedes  the  vomiting,  and  general  pains  are 
experienced  after  it ;  grumous  bile  is  vomited  as  the  disease 
advances,  and  the  same  rejected  by  stool,  together  with  the  food 
little  changed,  and  the  patient  frequently  becomes  paralytic 
without  any  relief  of  the  other  symptoms.  In  this  you  must 
purge  freely,  "  vm  weroi  wu  av«,"  give  asses'  milk,  use  a  light, 
soft,  cool,  and  nourishing  diet;  a  little  generous  white  wine, 
diluted,  must  be  allowed ;  strong  exercise,  by  walking,  should 
be  daily  used,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  avoided.  With  every 
possible  care,  however,  this  species  ends  unfavourably,  but  does 
not  prove  very  tedious.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  trans- 
lation that  Hippocrates  observed  and  has  described  two  distinct 
species  of  the  morbus  niger.  In  the  first  the  discharges  by 
vomiting  are  mixed,  partly  blood,  partly  bilious,  with  a  thin 
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and  very  aoid  phlegm.  It  is  relieved  by  venesection,  or  phle- 
botomy {<l>Kifii;  TOftif),  purging,  and  the  antiphlogistio  regimen, 
and  is  not  fatal.  In  the  second,  the  vomiting  is  entirely  bilious, 
no  mention  whatever  of  blood  being  made ;  it  occurs  in  debi- 
litated and  bilious  people ;  is  incurable,  and  is  only  mitigated 
by  such  means  as  prevent  an  accumulation  of  bile  in  thei  primsB 
vies,  or  carry  it  off  if  already  accumulated.  Hoffmann  (in  his 
Med.  Rat,  Syst.)  describes  meleena  pretty  much  after  the  style 
of  Hippocrates ;  he  adds  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  sto* 
mach  and  spleen,  and  proves,  by  dissection,  the  blood  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  viscera. 

In  many  cases,  after  death,  the  spleen  was  found  tumid,  and 
the  vasa  brevia  greatly  enlarged ;  the  vessels  also  of  tl^  sto- 
mach were  distended  with  black  blood,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  vomited  and  purged  before  death.  He  quotes  nume- 
rous authors  who  had  observed  similar  morbid  appearances  on 
opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  this  disease.  He 
endeavours  to  sbow  that  it  is  a  symptomatic  disease,  arising 
in  general  from  suppressed  menses  and  hemorrhoids,  and  not 
onfrequently  attacks  after  the  cessation  of  their  catamenia  those 
delicate  women  who  had  been  subject  to  much  mental  anxiety. 
He  appears  to  have  been  more  fully  aware  of  the  frequency  of 
the  black  discharge  by  stool  than  Hippocrates  bad  been,  and 
justly  asserts,  that  in  such  cases  the  matter  does  not  come  from 
the  stomach,  but  from  the  small  intestines,  and  says  that  in 
some  dissections  he  found  all  the  mesaraic  vessels  distended 
with  black  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  a  similar  fluid  extravasated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  intestines.  When  the  melcena  proceeds 
from  a  diseased  spleen  or  liver,  when  the  discharge,  particularly 
that  from  the  bowels,  is  bloody,  pitchy,  and  highly  offensive, 
and  is  accompanied  with  much  debility  and  faindshness,  the 
disease  is  not  to  be  cured.  Sauvages  defines  the  complfdnt 
with  singular  perspicacity :  Fluidi  atri  per  superiora,  vel  infe- 
riora  frequens  rejectio.  A  blackness  of  the  stools,  occurring 
without  griping  pains,  constitutes,  as  he  says,  the  character  of 
this  disease ;  and  these  evacuations,  diluted  with  water,  either 
verge  towards  a  yellow  or  a  black  colour,  as  the  liver  or  spleen 
may  be  primarily  implicated.    He  particularly  notices  the  ab- 
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senoe  of  smell  {vix /miidcuf)  in  the  alyine  discharge;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  have  often  observed,  and  which  I  think  only 
occors  when  the  discharge  is  purely  bile  changed  so  as  to  appear 
hke  tar,  and  quite  unmixed  with  either  blood  or  ordinary  excre- 
tion. Cullen  says :  ''  I  am  aware  blood  is  known  to  assume  that 
appearance  where  it  has  stagnated  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
aUmentary  canal."  But  he  also  allows  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  bile  may  put  on  a  black  viscid  appearance,  and  give  a  real 
foundation  for  the  appellation  of  an  Aira  Bilia,  The  term 
hlack  disease  we  know  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  serious 
maladies,  in  consequence  of  their  pecuUar  sombre  aspect :  thus 
we  have  the  black  death,  a  name  given  in  Germany  and  the 
North  of  Europe  to  an  Oriental  *' plague"  which  occurred  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  characterized  by  inflammatory  boils  and 
black  spots,  or  macula,  upon  the  skin  of  the  patient,  indicating 
putrid  decomposition.  In  Italy  it  was  called  la  mortalega 
grande  (the  great  mortality).  In  many  of  its  characters  this 
pestilence  resembled  the  particular  bubo  plague,  complicated 
also  with  pneumonia  and  hamorrkages.  In  the  instance  we 
are  considering  (black  disease),  this,  and  black  jaundice,  are 
English  terms  for  the  morbus  niger  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  lUhaiya  votrog,  of  the  Greeks.  Black  water  is  an  English 
term  for  pyrosis ;  the  black  vomit,  or  melflBua  omenta,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  has  reference  to  substances  of  a  black  appear- 
ance rejected  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  as  in  typhus  icterodes, 
or  yellow  fever,  &c.  Mel»na  Gullen  supposes  to  be  a  venous 
hsmorrhage  from  some  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  that  it  is  a  symptomatic  disease.  If  from 
any  interruption  of  its  proper  course  the  blood  be  accumulated 
in  the  veins  of  the  vena  ported,  from  tumefied  spleen,  or  ob- 
structed liver,  that  accumulation  must  resist  the  free  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins ;  this  again  must 
produce  some  congestion  in  the  extremities  of  the  red  arteries, 
and  therefore  some  increased  action  in  them,  which  must  be 
determined  with  more  than  usual  force,  both  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  and  upon  the  exhalents  proceeding  from 
them,  and  this  force  may  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood.  This 
doctrine,  though  brought  forward  to  explain  the  haBmorrhoidal 
flux,  applies  equally  well,  he  says,  to  the  morbus  niger. 
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In  Portal's  Mhnoires  sur  la  nature  et  le  traitement  de  ptu- 
sieurs  maladies,  we  find  an  elaborate  and  interesting  account  of 
malsna :  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  the  case  of  Fusee 
Aublet  had  been  very  considerable  for  some  time  prior  to  his 
subsequent  illness,  after  the  first  attack  of  melsna,  in  which  the 
discharges  were  copious,  the  fulness  of  the  spleen  ahnost  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  patient,  by  the  occasional  application  of 
leeches  to  the  anus,  enjoying  uninterrupted  good  health  for  two 
years.  Another  attack  induced  by  a  fit  of  passion  proyed  fatal. 
On  dissection,  the  spleen  was  found  much  enlarged,  soft,  and 
foil  of  black  blood ;  the  veins  also  of  the  spleen,  with  the  vasa 
brevia,  and  the  veins  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  were  enlarged  and 
turgid  with  black  blood,  while  the  membranes  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  were  of  a  most  singular  whiteness  ;  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  contained  in  their  cavities  a  quantity  of  the 
same  black  fluid,  which  also  could  be  easily  pressed  out  from 
the  vessels  or  their  coats ;  the  liver  was  natural  in  size,  but  in* 
durated,  and  much  harder  than  usual.  Portal  argues,  with 
much  ingenuity,  that  the  blood  discharged  is  formed  of  arterial 
blood ;  he  then  adds  that  this  black  matter,  vomited  and  purged 
in  malsBua,  differs  solely  from  the  blood  vomited  in  hsematemesis, 
or  voided  from  the  blood  in  hematuria,  in  being  more  deeply 
blackened :  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances venous  blood  may  be  vomited,  but  does  not  think 
it  satisfactorily  proved.  In  the  second  case  given  by  Portal 
the  liver  was  soft  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  smaller 
than  usual  and  hard :  in  both  cases  the  natural  circulation  was 
disturbed,  and  the  blood,  being  carried  into  the  gastric  arteries 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  correspondent  veins  were  able  to 
receive,  necessarily  produced  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
stomach.  The  third  case  is  one  in  which  there  was  no  visceral 
obstruction  that  could  be  discovered  after  death.  Portal  attri- 
butes the  disease  to  long-continued  anxiety  of  mind.  The  de- 
pressing passions,  he  conceives,  induce  a  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestines,  by  which  the  entire  system  of  the  vena  ports 
is  compressed,  and  the  circulation  carried  on  in  it  in  a  slow, 
imperfect,   and  toilsome  manner,  while  the  circulation  in  the 
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gastric  arteries  is  natural;  the  bloody  therefore,  is  carried  to 
them  in  great  abundance,  bat  the  veins,  not  being  able  to  re- 
ceive it,  in  like  manner,  it  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach and  vomited.  In  this  way  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
^  depressing  passions  are  capable  of  producing  melasna  as  well  as 
visceral  obstruction,  and  that  even  sometimes  they  induce  this 
disease  more  quickly.  Portal  admits,  likewise,  that  there  are 
three  distinct  kinds  of  vomiting  in  melasna :  blood  not  changed; 
blood  totally  changed,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized;  or  black 
matter,  and  bUe^  which  may  be  also  of  a  deep  black.  He  seems 
to  have  had  great  confidence  in  a  special  method  of  depletion 
by  the  agency  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  and  to  have  considered  it 
a  most  appropriate  remedy.  In  former  "  allopathic"  experience 
I  have  myself  often  observed  marked  good  effects  to  follow  their 
application  to  the  verge  of  the  rectum  (diastaltic  action)  in  all 
these  cases,  particularly  in  those  intances  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
vicarious  of  suppressed  hemorrhoids  or  menstruation ;  and, 
singular  enough,  they  appeared  to  afford  more  permanent  relief 
than  any  other  measure  in  the  distressing  nausea  and  retching 
commonly  attendant  on  these  intractable  derangements.  In  many 
oases,  however,  Portal  gave  signal  relief  with  chamomile-tea, 
lime-WBLtdT,  and  a  light  chalybeate,  ot  ferruginous  water ;  and 
in  aged,  or  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  (psoric)  habits,  he  ventured 
upon  cinchona  and  Spanish  wine.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  and 
not  unworthy  of  note,  that  all  these  remedies  are  strictly 
honuBopathic,  and  that  the  physician  in  question  must  have 
done  good  "  by  stealth,"  as  it  were,  on  the  principle  of  similia 
similibus  curantur,  if  he  did  not  afterwards  *'  blush  to  find  it 
fame." 

I  am  much  disposed  to  look  upon  persistent  pain  as  almost 
always  oi  fatal  augury,  beginning,  as  it  not  uncommonly  does, 
in  a  very  obscure  and  insidious  manner,  and  attended  in  stru- 
mous subjects,  I  fear,  by  a  deposit  of  granules,  or  tubercles,  in 
some  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Ulceration  is,  I  think,  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  much  less  rare  occurrence  than  practitioners 
are  generally  disposed  to  believe :  it  may  be  induced,  and  subse- 
quently aggravated,  by  the  frequent  and  injudicious  employment 
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of  yiolent  emetics  and  drastic  {mrgatives,  together  with  the 
,  unwise  and  rash  abuse  of  the  differeilt  preparations  of  mercury. 
I  have  no  donbt  that  serious  injury  is  often  done  by  those  who 
(with  undue  interference)  prescribe  huge  doses  of  heterogetious 
substances,  in  the  com)>oi2nd  fortn  of  "tonics,  oordiills,  and 
astringents,"  with  a  view  to  bohter  Up  a  supposed  loss  of  tone 
in  the  gouty  or  dyspeptic  stomach,  where  the  digestive  powefs 
are  manifestly  weak,  and  especially  mherepain  is  present.  Such 
harsh  measures  appear  to  me  to  involve  the  induction  of  in^ 
fiammatory  and  hemorrhagic  symptoms  on  the  mucous  surface, 
particularly  if  full  animal  diet  and  aicokol  be  prescribed  in 
conjunction  with  such  treatment,*— proceedings  but  too  often 
effectually  imitated  by  the  base  and  mercenary,  by  the  patent 
nostrum,  and  the  exclusive  "medicine"  of  the  tricking  quack. 

The  many  dissections  recorded  in  the  Hisioire  de  Phkgma* 
9ies  Chroniques  by  Broussais,  who  invariably  found  increased 
Tascularity,  ulceration,  and  other  unmistakable  evidences  of  dis* 
organization  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  those  who  suffered 
pain  in  the  alimentary  canal  antecedent  to  death,  are  vitally 
important  on  this  subject,  and  should  lead  to  better  and  more 
enlightened  pathological  views  than  the  absurd  theories  of  our 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  to  a  more  scientific,  judicious*  and 
successfiil  (homcsopathic)  treatment 

Dr.  Hilaro  Barlow,  a  late  Gulstonian  lecturer,  and  censor  at 
the  "metropolitan"  College  of  Physicians,  in  speaking  of  dis* 
eases  of  the  stomach  (or,  according  to  Sir  James  Eyre,  "the 
stomach  and  its  difficulties"),  says:  "Hasmorrhage  may  proceed 
from  ulceration  caused  either  by  chronic  gastritis  or  malignant 
disease.  In  cases  of  ulceration,  the  heamorrhage  may  proceed 
from  either  a  number  of  minute  vessels  exposed  by  the  ulcera- 
tion; or  fix>m  a  large  vessel  either  of  the  stomach,  or  some 
other  viscus,  to  which  it  has  become  adherent ;  or  from  a  con-* 
siderable  extent  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ,  which  has 
become  to  such  a  degree  congested  that  the  capillaries  have 
given  way.  This  congestion  is  generally  the  effect  of  mechani- 
cal obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  portal 
vein,  arising  from  disease  in  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  It  may 
arise  tram  similar  congestion,  though  perhaps  of  a  more  aetivo 
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character,  arising  from  the  sappression  of  other  saagnineous 
discharges,  as  hemorrhoids,  or  die  oatamenia ;  of  die  latter  it 
ifl  often  yioariods.  HsBmorrhage  may  also  occur  from  changes 
in  the  Wood  itself,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles,  by 
which  the  haamatosine  is  dissolved  in  the  serum,  and  in  this 
condition  is  susceptible  of  transudation  without  any  rupture  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels." 

In  almost  all  variedes  tA  fever y  too,  whether  described  as 
typhus  or  typhoid,  haomorrhage  may  occur.  Morbid  deposits 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  most  frequendy, 
however,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  peculiarly  aflecdng  that  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  about  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum,  oc- 
cupied by  the  small  mucous  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunner, — 
here  are  often  to  be  found  spots  of  intense  irritadon  and  aug- 
mented vascularity.  The  ulceration  is  generally  preceded  by 
some  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  gland, 
and.  according  to  Vogel,  the  gland  itself  becomes  the  nidus  of 
an  interstitial  deposit,  resembling  scrofulous  matter,  which  he 
terms  *Uyphaus'*  deposit.  These  deposits  consist:  1,  of  an 
amorphous  stroma  or  floor  to  the  ulder;  2,  of  minute  molecular 
granules,  sometimes  interspersed  with  fat  globules ;  8,  of  im- 
perfect cells  or  oytoblasts.  The  period  which  elapses  between 
the  deposition  and  the  softening  of  these  deposits,  or  epigeneses, 
IB  very  different  in  individual  cases ;  it  may  vary  from  a  few 
^aye  or  weeks  to  several  months.  In  general,  the  softening 
extends  to  the  enclosed  normal  tissues,  and  the  united  product 
opens  for  itself  a  passage,  and  is  discharged  externally.  An 
«fcer  it  thu9  formed.  This  either  spreads  by  the  continuance 
of  the  original  process  (new  deposition  with  softening)  in  the 
surrounding  parts  until  it  terminates  in  death,  or  the  ulcer 
heals  by  cicatrization,  whilst  the  loss  of  substance  is  repaired 
hy  permanently  organized  epigeneses.  It  appears,  then,  that 
this  ** typhous*'  matter  breaks  down,  and,  involving  the  glands 
of  Peyer  in  its  disintegration,  an  ulcer  is  formed  by  ulcerative 
absorption.  A  momentous  consequence  of  this  ulceration  is 
the  not  infrequent  opening  of  one  or  more  vessels  of  oonsidera- 
hle  size,  from  which  fatal  hcsmorrhage  may  ensue.  I  have 
occasionally  witnessed  this  fearftil  result,  both  in  hospital  and 
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private  practice,  after  apparent  convalescence  from  different 
varieties  of  fever ;  those  manifesting  rose-coloured  maeuUs  dis- 
appearing nnder  pressure,  and  supposed  to  specifically  charac- 
terise the  typhoid^  and  others  possessing  the  mulberry-coloured 
spots  not  entirely  disappearing  when  pressed  upon,  and  alike 
supposed  to  indicate  the  true  typhus.  This  ulceration,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  not  however  of  necessity  continue  its  onward 
process  of  destruction,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  where  it  has  been 
situated  have  been  afterwards  found  in  the  conservative  stages 
of  repair  and  eicatrization. 

What  are  the  homoBopathie  therapeutical  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  melena?  Ereussler  says  it  is 
always  difficult  to  treat  this  affection.  The  blood  is  frequently 
not  only  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  also 
from  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  may  have  been  organically  dis- 
eased for  a  long  time  previous.  Either  the  patients  had  done 
without  a  physician,  or  had  employed  alloBopathic  treatment, 
which  not  only  does  not  help,  but  aggravates  the  trouble,  espe- 
cially the  horrible  salts  and  drastics.  Such  affections  are  seldom 
ever  cured  by  one  remedy ;  hence  the  necessity  of  detecting  the 
right  remedy  with  great  care,  lest  an  improperly  selected  agent 
should  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Veratrum  will  frequently  be 
the  best  medicine  to  commence  the  treatment  with :  the  medi- 
cine is  indicated  by  a  slow  pulse,  <cool  skin,  chilliness,  fainting 
fits.  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  tox..  Belladonna,  Ipecac,  will  scarcely 
ever  help  under  similar  circumstances.  After  Veratrum  we  fre- 
quently find  Garbo  veg.,  indicated  by  fainting  fits,  hippocratic 
features,  icy  coldness  of  the  extremities,  an  intermittent,  small, 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse.  These  medicines  are  frequently  suf- 
ficient to  cure  the  whole  disease. 

Hering  statea  that  this  affection  may  be  preceded  by  all,  or  a 
part  only,  of  the  following  symptoms :  weight,  pressure,  fulness 
or  tensive  pain,  or  spasms  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  griping, 
or  colic ;  burning  heat  in  the  epigastrium ;  feeling  of  anxiety, 
especially  after  eating  or  drinking,  or  on  pressure  on  the  sto- 
mach ;  appetite  impaired ;  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth ;  giddi- 
ness ;  cold  perspiration ;  fainting.  The  blood  evacuated  is 
sometimes  dark  (venous)^  at  others  bright  red  (arterial),  and  it 
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may  be  either  profuse  or  in  small  quantity ;  it  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  food,  mucus,  bile,  &o.  The  following  are  the  medi- 
cines which  it  is  said  will  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment : 
Aconite,  China,  Pulsatilla,  Nuz  vomica,  Ipecacuanha,  Arseni- 
cum, Sulphur,  and  Arnica,  together  with  dry  cupping,  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  under  the  ribs,  and  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
The  direct  cause,  he  says,  is  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  the  exudation  of  blood  from 
the  mucous  membrane  without  rupture.  The  exciting  causes 
are  numerous ;  but,  he  adds,  the  suppression  of  an  accustomed 
sanguine  discharge  is  probably  the  most  frequent. 

May  not  future  research  hereafter  show  that  an  important  part 
has  been  played  in  the  causation  of  this  malady  by  the  nouvelle 
fonctian  dufaie? — the  new  phenomenon,  the  new  function,  the 
new  object  of  physiological  and  medical  study, — recently  disco- 
vered by  Claude  Bernard^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  present  century  ;  that  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
Uver — sugar  formed  within  the  liver*  The  glycogenic  function 
undergoes  changes  from  various  causes :  it  is  most  active  during 
digestion ;  less  so  during  the  intervals ;  absent  in  the  case  of 
long  fasting.  External  influences  also  modify  this  function  :  it 
is  diminished  by  cold ;  restored  by  warmth  It  is  modified  by 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  augmented,  diminished,  or 
perverted.  It  is  affected  sympathetically  by  many  functions, 
and  especially  by  the  condition  of  the  respiration.  It  may  be 
pathologically  augmented,  diminished,  abolished:  its  morbid 
augmentation  produces  diabetes:  it  is  abolished  by  febrile  and 
Other  diseases.  The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  thus  lucidly  ex- 
plained, for  the  first  time,  in  the  Lefons  de  Physiologic  Ex- 
pMmentale,  par  M.  Claude  Bernard,  membre  de  I'lnstitut  de 
France. 

There  is  a  point  in  clinical  practice  which  I  humbly  submit 
is  not  always  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  viz.  the  rigid  and  pre- 
cise individualization  of  each  case  of  disease — a  distinguishing 
between  the  several  degrees  of  applicability,  of  dynamic  or  re- 
medial agents;  a  deep  and  philosophic  consideration,  inyolving 
not  merely  a  bare  enumeration  of  ambiguous  symptoms,  but 
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the  tnie  pathological  condition  in  which  they  are  homoBopathi- 
oally  efficient. 

The  subjoined  is  one  of  eereral  cases  of  melflma  in  which  the 
most  decided  good  effects  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  ^therial  Oil  of  Turpentine.  I  am  aware  that 
in  the  art  of  keteropathff  founded  on  differences,  the  distilled 
oil  of  the  wild  pine,  or  **  Scotch  fir/'  is  habitually  employed  in 
numerous  diseases,  nay  even  recommended  in  some  forms  of 
the  hemorrhagies ;  but  it  is  given  in  large  quantities,  not  merely* 
unnecessarily,  but  injuriously  large  quantities,  which  are  stimn- 
lant,  painful,  diuretic,  cathartic,  pathogenetic,*->^in  a  word,  <&- 
eate-produeing.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
medicinal  properties  of  Turpentines,  and,  besides  the  diseases 
for  which  they  are  prescribed  by  the  modems,  gave  them  most 
liberally,  according  to  Dioscorides  and  Aretmus^  in  coughs  and 
all  pulmonary  affections;  but  the  stomachs* of  the  people  of 
Anazarba — aye,  perhaps  that  of  Nero  himself — ^were  much  of- 
fended and  given  to  nausea  at  the  reception  of  hoge  doses, 
causing,  moreover,  vertigo,  and  soon  a  copious  discharge  of 
sanguineous  evacuations,  not  only  from  the  bowels,  but  often 
also  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Aprcpos  of  this  remedy. 
I  may  observe,  that  it  has  been  lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Huss, 
of  Stockholm,  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy,  in  doses  of  five  drops 
every  second  hour,  in  the  bronchial  catarrh  and  pneumonia  of 
typhus ;  he  says  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements, — em- 
phatically, one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  modem 
therapeutics.  I  beg  respectfully  to  refer  him  to  Hartlaub  and 
Trink8  Annals^  Article — Chest  symptoms  of  Terebinthina, 
where  he  will  find  an  ample  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  great  duty  of  a  physician,  I  conceive,  is  to  prevent  or 
heal  disease.  To  this  all  his  studies  should  be  subservient; 
and  however  interesting  may  be  any  branch  of  science,  its  real 
interest  to  him  should  be  its  bearing  on  the  achievement  of  this 
ennobling  and  important  object.  Swedenborg  said  that  man  is 
a  microcosm — a  little  world,  in  which  can  be  found  every  me- 
chanism of  the  great  world.  He  taught  the  sublime  doctrine 
that  the  least  things  are  in  form  aqd  function  tlie  same  as  the 
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greatest ;  that  Valae  is  not  to  be  ineasurod  by  great  nod  small, - 
—a  standard  which  finds  no  application  in  all  that  we  know 
most  essential  and  valuable,  knowledge  fi-eqnently  leading  ns  to 
declare  that  most  significant  which  has  least  dimensions ;  that 
the  external  and  obyious  phenomena  of  nature  are  but  the 
aggregates,  or  last  results  of  vast  series  of  molocnlar  actions 
and  infinitesimal  motions.  Swedenborg,  like  Hahnemann, 
placed  belbre  ns  the  great  striugs  of  principles  on  which  we 
may  string  facts  like  so  many  beads.  Hahnemann  taught  us 
the  power  of  litdes  in  vital  dynamics — the  greatness  of  small" 
ness,  the  harmonies  between  colours  and  tones,  and  the  harmo- 
nies between  drugs  and  diseases ;  symbolical  of  the  ofLOiOv  'jfoAoq 
-^^the  like  a£fection,  the  art  of  curing  founded  on  reeemblainces, 
th6f  intimate  principle  of  relationship  subsisting  between  each 
individual  morbid  condition  and  a  true  medicinal  substance: 
thus  establishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  practice  of  medicine  on 
a  firm  and  scientific  basis,  the  phenomena  of  disease,  the  phe- 
nomena of  drugs,  and  the  correlation  of  all  forces,  vital  and 
physical. 

B.  G^ — ^,  Esq.  applied  to  me  on  the  8th  of  January  last 
under  the  following  ciroumstances.  He  is  42  years  of  age,  tall 
and  thin,  of  a  somewhat  melancholic  temperament,  sallow  com* 
plexion,  black  hair»  dark  eyes,  slow  circulation,  nervous  system 
not  easily  moved,  disposition  evidently  morose,  and  not  disin- 
clined to  acerbity  of  temper.  On  my  arrival  at  the  patient  s 
residence,  I  gleaned  the  undeimentioned  historical  particulars 
of  his  antecedents.  Since  his  fourteenth  year  he  had  suffered 
much  from  nervous  and  atonic  indigestion,  had  in  fact  been  "a 
martyr  to  dyspepsia;"  his  habits  (he  says)  have  always  been 
extremely  regular  and  temperate,  but  had  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  ''  the  root  of  all  evil " — menial  anxiety*  During  the  past 
year  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  prolonged  nausea,  as  if  vomiting 
would  succeed ;  burning  pains  in  the  stomach  and  about  the 
region  of  the  caecum,  or  commencement  of  the  large  intestine, 
with  sense  of  internal  soreness  and  "excoriation;"  frequent  at- 
tacks of  vomiting,  accompanied  with  confined  bowels,  and  occa- 
sionally much  flatulent  distension  and  diarrhcnic  stools,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  debility ;  the  pains  almost  always  began 
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about  the  ambilioos  and  left  hypoohondrium,  with  aabsequent 
fits  of  spasmodio  coaghing,  and  a  fdlness  of  blood  or  "  deter- 
mination to  the  head,"  as  if  it  would  be  split, — a  shooting, 
stinging,  beating,  and  throbbing  sort  of  pain,  throughout  the 
forehead,  suddenly  migrating  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  which 
he  could  accurately  "map  out"  or  delineate,  in  the  direction  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  along  the  roof  of  the  cranium^ 
from  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  middle  of  the 
occipital,  where  it  terminates  in  the  torculor  Herophili ;  here  it 
would  settle  down  and  "  nail  him,"  when  he  began  to  shiver 
fearfully,  with  rigors  and  chills :  these  attacks  lasting  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  coming  on,  as  a  rule,  either  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast,  or  very  late  at  night,  immediately 
upon  getting  into  his  first  sleep ;  then,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
hour  or  so,  a  sudden  urging  to  stool,  with  frequent  and  copious 
urination,  depositing  a  turbid,  anomalous  kind  of  sediment, — 
sometimes,  one  would  imagine,  from  his  description,  pulverulent, 
or  amorphous,  at  others  crystalline  sediments,  or  "  gravel,"  and 
from  the  smeli  and  dark  appearance,  not  only  alkaline,  but  ac- 
companied with  hmmaioaine.  The  matter  evacuated  ttom  the 
bowels  consisted  during  these  paroxysms  almost  wholly  of  dark, 
grumous,  ''bloody  looking  stuff*  like  pitch."  Eating  was  usually 
followed  by  gastric  pains  and  disagreeable  distension ;  the 
former  being  often  of  the  character  of  cardialgia,  and  penetra- 
ting through  between  the  scapule;  habitual  depression  of 
spirits,  fear  of  impending  dissolution,  languor,  depraved  appe- 
tite, tongue  loaded  with  whitish  creamy  fur,  and  deeply  indented 
by  the  teeth.  What  he  generally  ''threw  up"  amounted  to 
about  three  or  four  pints  of  a  watery,  mawkish,  sour,  intensely 
hitter,  dark-coloured  fluid,  at  times,  just  like  "  coffee  grounds." 
The  last  attack  occurred  to  him  in  London  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  the  above  date,  when  he  suffered  for  ten  days  from  profuse 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  intestines.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
to  proceed  from  piles.  On  this  occasion,  great  sickness  and 
vomiting;  rapid,  feeble  pulse;  colic-like  pains,  radiating  all 
over  the  abdomen,  distension,  flatulence,  borborygmi,  tormina, 
and  meteorismus,  and  a  dense,  sallow  complexion,  were  the 
general  symptoms.    Some  aperient  medicine  was  at  first  given 
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to  telieve  the  ooative  boweky  bat  Utile  ibcnlent  matter  was  dis* 
charged,  and  with  it  "  a  pint  of  pure  fluid  blood,  as  bright  as 
scarlet."  The  pulse  (he  believes)  became  almost  imperceptible, 
and  he  was  getting  well-nigh  exhausted  from  protracted  vomit- 
ing, and  the  stomach  remained  so  irritable  that  he  was  unable 
from  sickness  to  retain  the  Ughtest  food.  Calomel,  opium, 
prussic  acid,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  leeches,  and  a  blister  to 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  with  effervescing  draughts,  and  brandy 
and  water;  indeed  all  the  ordinary  expedients  and  devices 
appear  to  have  been  had  recourse  to,  but  did  no  good.  In  this 
dilemma,  and  when  apparently  in  an  almost  moribund  condition, 
an  intimate  friend  called  on  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
consent  "  to  try"  the  homoeopathic  treatment :  to  which  he  in- 
dignantly replied,  that  he  would  "  throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 
and  die  a  natural  death"  (doubtless  assuming  some  such  tone 
as  that  of  the  King  of  Siam,  when  told  by  the  European  tra- 
veller that  waier  sometimes  became  solid).  Finding  all  re- 
monstrance vain  and  entreaties  useless,  as  regarded  the  ''pro- 
/essors"  of  the  healing  art,  he  was  ultimately  induced  to  take  at 
the  hands  of  his  kind  Samaritan  acquaintance  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply of  genuine  cordial  drops  from  the  true  Balm  of  Oilead,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Hahnemannian  laboratory,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  for  the  consolation  of  every  sufferer  in 
particular  (as  Borthwick  Gilchrist  would  have  said).  He  was 
now  deplorably  weak,  had  long  been  deprived  of  all  refreshing 
sleep  from  constant  pain,  nausea,  and  sense  of  sinking,  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  Two  drops  of  Arnica  6  "  soothed  him  into 
peace ;"  he  fell  asleep  for  nearly  four  hours,  and  awoke  compa- 
ratively cheerful,  comfortable,  and  free  from  pain  and  constitu- 
tional irritation.  I  found,  moreover,  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  had  been  experiencing  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms 
of  former  sufferings,  such  as  tension  and  pain  about  the  epi- 
gastrium, with  feintness  and  a  sense  of  utter  prostration  or 
anxiety  at  this  region,  flatulent  acrid  eructations,  with  irregular 
chills  and  flushes  of  heat.  The  intestinal  egesta  were  found  to 
have  acquired  a  dark-purple  tint,  approximating  even  the  black- 
ness of  soot.  The  quantity  of  large,  coagulated  masses,  resem- 
bling a  mixture  of  fbtid  water,  blood,  and  soot,  e£Eu8ed  during 
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the  present  paroxysm,  oould  not  have  been  aommtely  estiinated 
at  less  than  several  pints.  He  informed  me  that  ihe  natnre  of 
his  disease  was  said  by  the  "  elite"  of  the  profession  to  depend 
on  **  oongestion  of  the  liver  and  sipeen,  together  with  some  fnr^ 
ther  mischief  in  the  mncons  membrane ;"  that  he  had  been  at 
different  times  cupped  over  the  hypochondria ;  taken  oalomel 
purgatives,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  a  fall  dose  of  oil  of  tnr^ 
pentine  **aB  a  styptic" ierebinthinate  lavamen,  and  divers  sorts 
of  external  derivatives,  not  omitting  considerable  doses  of  acetate 
of  lead,  gallic  acid,  creosote  in  cha1k*mixtnre,  morphine  at 
night,  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid  in  infusion  of 
roses,  alum  in  milk- whey,  et  hoc  genus  omne:  in  a  word,  he 
was  extremely  "well  up"  in  his  allopadiio  therapeutics,  and 
might  readily  have  passed  with  "  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him"  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  touching  the  more  prevalent  method 
of  dealing  with  that  peculiar  form  of  intestinal  baemorrhage 
termed  melsBna.  Aware  from  previous  experience  of  the  sin- 
gular efficacy  of  minute  doses  of  the  mtkerial  oil  of  turpentine 
in  those  ailments  which  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine,  and  on  mature  deliberation  of  its  homoeo- 
pathicity  in  the  instance  before  us,  I  determined  to  select  it, 
and  accordingly  prescribed  Jive  drops,  which  was  formed  into 
an  emulsion  of  five  doses  with  yolk  of  egg,  one  part  to  be  taken 
every  half-hour.  It  may  also  be  administered  with  gum-water, 
or  sugar-and-water,  which  some  patients  prefer.  I  watched  the 
case  until  three  doses  bad  been  takeui  after  which  (there  being 
no  recurrence  of  the  hiaemorrhage)  the  medicine  was  continued 
at  intervals  of  four  and  six  hours.  On  the  next  day  after  com* 
mencing  the  Terebinthina  the  evacuations  became  perfectly  na- 
tural and  healthy  in  appearance,  and  not  a  vestige  of  blood  or 
pitchy  matter  has  ever  yet  reappeared.  He  subsequently  received 
pilules  of  Sang.  6  for  several  weeks  (although  the  metena  was 
manifestly  cured  by  the  first  few  days  of  the  terebinthinate 
application),  because  he  complained  of  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
limbs,  with  stiffness  and  rigidity,  occasional  vertigo,  pains  in 
the  ears,  pain  in  the  right  breast,  with  dry  cough,  palpitation, 
and  some  minor  ailments,  for  which  Sanguitiaria  is  a  specific. 
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To  gnard  against  any  return  of  thia  formidable  and  dangerous 
malady  (becoming,  as  it  vere,  deeply  rooted  in  the  habit  and  in 
the  periodicity  of  its  recurrence),  and  with  a  view  to  an  entire 
eradication  of  the  predispositiofi^  I  have  deemed  it  prudent  to 
prescribe  for  this  gentleman  a  six  months*  course  of  antipsoric 
treatment,  which  he  is,  I  believe,  duly  carrying  out,  with  in- 
creasing satisfaction  and  benefit,  by  taking,  at  long  intervals 
and  in  high  dilutions,  occasional  (weekly)  doses  of  those  long- 
aodng  and  deeply-penetrating  remedies,  Calcarea,  Arsenicum, 
and  Sulphur. 

Speaking  of  the  common  tubercle  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Baillie 
says :  "  This  disease,  which  is  so  often  an  accompaniment  of 
congestion  and  hflemorrhage,  is  most  frequently  found  in  hard- 
drinkers,  although  we  cannot  see  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween that  mode  of  life  and  this  particular  disease  in  the  liver. 
It  happens,  however,  very  comnionly,  that  we  can  see  little  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect  in  changes  which  are  going  on 
in  every  other  part  of  the  body."  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  the  philosopher  of  Geneva:  "I  know  that  truth  resides  in 
the  facts,  not  in  my  mind  which  observes  them ;  and  that  I 
shall  be  the  nearest  the  truth  the  less  I  shall  indulge  in  theories 
of  my  own."  It  is  observation  alone  that  can  teach  us  the 
effects  of  drugs  in  the  human  organism. 

Dr.  Barlow,  in  alluding  to  the  treatment  of  intractable  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  says :  "  Much  may  be  done  by  obviating 
all  causes  of  irritation  towards  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient;  when  even  milk,  or  any  other  bland  nourishment, 
causes  much  pain  or  sickness,  we  must  endeavour  still  further 
to  spare  the  stomach,  by  helping  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  by 
enemata  of  animal  broths.  Bismuth  in  small  doses  often  re- 
lieves the  pain  and  sickness :  there  is  also  another  remedy  still 
more  serviceable,  viz.  very  minute  doses  of  (jnirahile  dietu) 
Nux  vomica ;  and  when  the  bowels  do  not  act,  which  is  often 
the  case,  we  must  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  stomach  by 
aperients,  but  relieve  them  by  enemata." 

Assuredly  this  is  well;  and,  disguise  it  as  they  may,  the 
many  recent  discussions  at  the  medical  societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  show  indubitably  that  the  ordinary  practitioners  are 
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themselves  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact»  that  trae  medical 
refonn  lies  in  the  direction  of  homoeopathy.  Witness  only  the 
revelations  and  confessions  of  Professor  Bennett:  after  going 
over  nearly  the  whole  ground  of  cell-pathology,  he  ends  by 
showing  that  not  bloodletting  alone,  but  every  species  of  treat- 
ment which  allopathic  medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of  applying, 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  sound  pathology ; 
nay,  further,  the  strong  recommendations  to  administer  the 
remedy  indicated  singly,  alone,  and  by  itself,  and  that  in  a 
highly  diluted  form.  Their  admission  of  the  great  utility  of 
very  minute  doses  of  Arsenic  in  ague  (after  the  fiiilure  of  large 
doses  of  Quina)  and  in  skin  diseases,  Aconite  in  pneumonia, 
Phosphorus  in  certain  affections  of  the  chest,  Garbo  vegetabilis 
in  disordered  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  atomic  doses  of 
Iodide  of  Mercury  in  constitutional  syphilis, — ^in  short,  a  host 
of  others,  without  of  course  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
the  homceopathic  relationship  subsisting  between  a  given  patho- 
logical condition  and  the  medicinal  substance  which  controls  or 
relieves  it.  We  know  that  Nature  answers  only  when  inter- 
rogated, and  only  answers  those  who  know  how  to  interrogate 
her.  No  reflecting  physician,  whose  object  is  to  cure  the  sick, 
can  rest  satisfied  with  always  practising  within  the  limits  of  an- 
tiquated rules,  derived  from  sheer  speculative  theories  instead  of 
from  pure  principle — a  principle  not  made  by  man,  but  tran- 
scribed by  the  touchstone  of  experimental  investigation  from 
that  fixed  and  unalterable  code  of  laws  whose  maker  is  God. 

Cicero  wrote  a  sparkling  and  appropriate  motto  for  homoeo- 
pathy, which  I  wish  had  always  been  respected  by  those  who 
have  assiduously  endeavoured  to  detract  firom  its  practical  me- 
rits, when  he  said,  '*  Sufficit,  si  quid  fit  intelligamus,  etsi  quo- 
modo  quidque  fiat  ignoremus." 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  natural  corollary,  that  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  the  laws  of  health  we  ought  at  once  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  dismiss,  as  idle  prejudice  (or  at  least  to  sus- 
pend, as  premature),  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  what  otdghi 
to  be  the  order  of  things  in  the  boundless  range  of  scientific 
therapeutics,  and  content  ourselves,  as  humble  and  decorous 
inquirers,  on  the  shores  of  the  unexplored  ocean  of  truthi  with 
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observing  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact  what  tV,  always  remembering 
the  philosophio  maxim,  "Sedola  et  acourata  ph»nomenoram 
explorado,  ftmdamentam  est  cognitionis  8cienti»/' 

Of  homoeopathy  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Merses  profundo, 
pulchrior  evenit."  The  great  master-spirit  of  the  healing  art, 
the  "  Homer  of  medicine,"  perceived,  in  the  greatness  of  his 
mighty  mind,  the  sad  defects  in  the  system  of  his  ancestors, 
grappled  with  its  chaotic  difficulties,  sought  out  and  applied  a 
remedy  equal  to  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be 
achieved,  and  taught,  as  the  most  sublime  part  of  human  know- 
ledge, as  the  grand  sum  of  all  medical  skill,  ^  ^k  tk  Z^uom 
vwtFog  yhertUy  nai  hk  rk  S/xomc  Tpo(r(p5po/x£v«  in  ywBwrm  xyyttd" 
vovTcu;"  adding,  also,  that  "  to  enlighten  experience  by  reason, 
and  rectify  theory  hj  practice,  belonged  to  men  in  the  pursuit 
of  true  knowledge,  endowed  with  sense  and  dignity  of  soul." 
The  allopathic  treatment  is  conducted  by  experience  wiiliout  a 
therapeutic  law,  and  homoeopathy  is  experience  with  a  law.  The 
former  is  an  incongruous  art;  the  latter  emphatically  a  science. 
May  its  career  henceforward  be  yet  more  glorious — the  career 
of  the  positive  scwoMa    Eato  perpetua. 


ON  ACUTE  CEREBRAL  DISEASE  FROM 
INTERNAL  CAUSES. 

By  De.  Schneider,  of  Magdeburg  * 

In  practice  we  meet  with  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of  cerebral 
disease :  the  idiopathic,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  symptomatic. 
We  may  designate  the  idiopathic  typhous  or  narcotic;  because 
it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  action  of  certain  substances — hence 
called  narcotics — and  in  typhus.  The  sympathetic  cerebral  dis- 
ease, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  termed  inflammatory,  and  the 
symptomatic  febrile;  because  the  former  is  peculiar  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  the  latter  to  violent 
fevers. 
The  idiopathic  cerebral  affection  is  always  the  result  of  the 

•  FVom  HineheVs  Zniackrift,  Vol  V,  No.  5. 
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immediate  action  of  a  noxious  agent  on  the  snbstance  of  the 
brain ;  the  sympathetic  is  the  consequence  of  the  action  of  a 
noxious  agent  on  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain^  or 
meninges ;  and  the  symptomatic  the  effect  of  the  action  of  a 
febrile  irritation  on  the  cerebral  nerves.  An  idiopathic  cerebral 
affection  may  be  complicated  ^th  a  sympathetic,  when  a 
noxious  agent  affects  at  the  same  time  the  nerves  of  the  vessels 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  idio- 
pathic irritation  of  the  brain  may  be  allied  urith  a  symptomatic, 
when  a  noxious  agent  acts  so  as  at  once  to  excite  fever  and  to 
irritate  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

(I  can  only  incidentally  allude  here  to  idiopathic  affections 
of  the  brain  which  proceed  from  over-fatigue  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  are  analogous  to  derangements  of  the  stomach, 
injuries  irom  over-exertion,  &c.  In  such  diseases  the  defective 
will  or  bias  of  the  mind  has  become  a  noxious  agent,  and  hence 
the  treatment  ahould  be  rather  moral  than  medicinal.) 

It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  distinguish  a  typhous  (idiopathic) 
irritation  of  the  brain  from  an  inflammatory  (sympathetic)  one; 
I  allude  particularly  to  that  kind  that  sometimes  precedes  typhus. 
Some  time  ago  I  met  with  a  case  of  this  sort  in  a  boy  of  10 
years  of  age,  who  was  taken  ill  with  marked  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral irritation  and  very  violent  fever.  The  fever  was  too  strong 
to  be  the  effect  of  cerebral  irritation,  and  the  cerebral  irritation 
was  too  considerable  for  a  mere  febrile  symptom;  hence  I 
diagnosed  typhus,  and  the  event  proved  that  I  was  right.  As 
a  rule,  I  find  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  typhous  irritation  to  be 
the  combination  with  a  corresponding  independent  genial  af- 
fection. The  typhous  blood  acts  similarly  to  blood  charged 
with  alcohol,  not  only  on  the  cerebro-spinal,  but  also  on  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system. 

In  inflanmiation  the  brain  may  suffer  in  two  different  ways ; 
either  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  to  its  sub- 
stance, or  by  pressure  of  blood.  Sleeplessness  and  delirium 
indicate  the  first,  sopor  and  insensibility  the  second  case,  which 
IB  similar  to  the  effect  of  water  in  the  cerebral  cavities  and  apo- 
plectic extravasation.  A  patient  in  the  soporous  state  induced 
by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  scolds  in  his  sleep  and  occasion- 
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ally  wakes  up  of  himself,  or  when  roused,  in  a  delirious  state. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hydrooephalio  lies  quiet,  as  in  natural 
sleep*  and  the  difficulty  of  rousing  him  goes  on  increasing,  or 
he  lies  (at  a  later  period  of  the  disease)  completely  devoid  of 
consciousness  with  open  (often  squinting)  eyes,  and  in  a  con* 
Yulsed  state.  The  apopleptic,  again,  from  the  commencement 
can  either  not  be  roused  at  all,  or  only  momentarily,  to  a  half- 
sort  of  consciousness. 

Analogous  to  these  paralytic  states  of  the  brain  from  mecha- 
nical causes,  are  those  dependent  on  an  excessive  toxicadon  of 
the  brain  and  a  deficiency  of  blood.  The  former  resemble 
those  caused  by  hypenemia,  when  the  poison  causes  at  the  samei 
time  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  are  like  those  caused  by 
anomia  when  that  is  not  the  case.* 

The  febrile  irritation  of  the  brain  proceeds  either  from  a 
greater  irritability  of  the  brain,  or  from  an  uncommon  violence 
of  the  febrile  attack.     Hence  children  with  very  irritable  brains 

*  The  fbllowing  caM  of  poiaoning  will  show  the  correctness  of  the  views 
stated  above  :~^ 

Two  women  and  a  man  ate  of  the  root  of  Hyoflcyamos  niger,  which  they 
mistook  for  turnip,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  kilogramme.  Before  they  had 
swallowed  the  last  morsel,  they  all  three  felt  their  tongues  paralysed,  and 
the  throat  so  constricted  that  they  had  to  take  the  mouthful  out  of  their 
mouths  with  their  fingers.  One  of  the  women,  who  had  eaten  the  least,  soon 
began  to  vomit,  to  dance,  to  run  about  the  room,  to  attempt  to  take  hold  of 
different  objects  but  without  being  able  to  grasp  them ;  she  stared  vacantly 
at  those  about  her,  and  did  not  hear  or  reply  to  any  questions ;  it  required 
tereral  men  to  hold  her  down  in  bed«  The  other  woman  fell  asleep  on  her 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  and  sank  into  a  lethargic  state.  Her  husband, 
who  had  eaten  the  largest  quantity,  got  up  from  table,  staggered  to  his  bed, 
whereon  he  fell,  and  remained  completely  immovable;  his  breathing  was 
rattling  and  difficult;  his  countenance  pale ;  the  pupils  dilated  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  iris  was  completely  hid  behind  the  cornea;  the  body  became 
cold  and  stiff  like  wood ;  the  pulse  small,  threadlike,  very  rapid ;  the  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  neck  was  so  excessive  that  it  was 
impossible  to  lay  the  head  upon  a  pillow.  After  an  emetic  they  vomited  co- 
piously. Afterwards  the  patients  got  a  strong  acidulated  decoction  of  ooffise, 
and  mustard-plasters  to  the  legs.  In  a  few  hours  Ike  lethargy  of  the  two  last 
patimtts  went  off,  and  they  /eS  iiUo  the  state  observed  ai  the  commencement  in  the 
jxUient  who  had  taken  least  of  the  root.  The  excitement  and  delirium  lasted 
all  night ;  but  the  following  morning  they  became  quiet,  and  recovery  began. 
-{SchiHssi,  Oa».  Med,  de  Mou^teOier.) 
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become  delirious  even  in  catarrhal  fever,  and  adolts  otherwise 
not  disposed  to  delirimn  in  the  hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever. 

No  other  poison  produces  those  various  acute  diseased  states 
of  the  brain  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  the  scarlatina  poi- 
son ;  hence  I  shall  take  my  illustrative  examples  from  scarlatina 
cases. 

1.  Symptomatic  (febrile)  cerebral  affection  in  scarlatina. 

This  kind  occurs  in  mild  epidemics  and  single  cases,  too  fre- 
quently to  render  it  necessary  to  adduce  instances  of  it.  The 
cerebral  irritation  preserves  an  exact  relation  to  the  fever,  has 
its  periods  of  aggravation  and  remission  synchronously  with  the 
latter,  and  ceases  altogether  as  soon  as  the  fever  has  declined  to 
a  certain  degree.  As  of  all  exanthematous  fevers  scarlatina  is 
more  especially  accompanied  with  delirium,  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  delirium  is  not  in  some  degree  idiopathic  in  its 
nature. 

2.  Sympathetic  CinflammatoryJ  cerebral  affection  in  scarla- 
tina.— Meningitis  scarlatinosa  metastatica. 

A  young  miner  of  17  in  Hamersleben,  where  the  scarlet  fever 
at  that  time  prevailed,  was  attacked  with  very  severe  sorethroat 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1889.  On  the  20th  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  who  made  incisions  into  the  inflamed  tonsils,  and  pre- 
scribed a  mixture.  When  I  was  fetched  to  see  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  found  severe  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  violent  fever  with  nocturnal  delirium,  a  bright  red 
tongue,  and  a  trace  of  scarlet  rash. 

I  prescribed  Aconite  and  Belladonna  2,  18  drops  of  each  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  each  to  be  taken  alter- 
nately every  two  hours. 

Early  on  the  28rd  I  was  sent  for  to  come  immediately  to  the 
patient :  I  was  told  that  the  rash  had  come  more  out,  but  that 
since  the  22nd  he  had  been  completely  delirious  and  uncon- 
scious. 

I  went  immediately  to  him,  and  found  him  in  the  following 
state:  scarcely  a  trace  of  eruption  remained;  the  gangrenous 
state  of  the  tonsils  also  was  quite  gone,  but  the  patient  lay  com- 
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pletely  anconsoious,  and  oonseqaently  was  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  bis  feelings.  Whilst  lying  in  bed  be  pusbed  bis 
feet  up  tbe  wall ;  sometimes  be  knelt  in  bed ;  in  sbort,  be  made 
all  sorts  of  senseless  movements.  His  expression  was  stupid 
but  friendly ;  be  raved  in  sbort  unconnected  sentences ;  tbere 
was  no  approach  to  sleep  ;  the  pulse  was  quick  and  small ;  no 
stool  since  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  illness.  I  prescribed  Stramo- 
nium 2,  eight  drops  in  two  ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours,  cold  compresses  to  tbe  head,  mustard  plasters  to  tbe 
extremities,  a  blister  on  the  nape,  and  unmedicinal  enemata 
until  the  bowels  should  be  moved. 

In  tbe  night  between  tbe  23rd  and  24tb  February  tbe  patient 
bad,  for  tbe  first  time  for  48  hours,  a  little  sleep ;  from  this, 
however,  be  awoke,  still  delirious.  He  slept  again  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  24th  after  bis  bowels  were  moved.  His  sleep  on 
this  occasion  was  quite  healthy,  as  he  awoke  from  it  quite  ra- 
tional and  free  from  complaints.  The  only  thing  he  now  com- 
plained of  was  general  malaise^  but  nothing  now  occurred  to 
prevent  tbe  normal  cutaneous  eruption. 

3.  Idiopathic  cerebral  affection  in  %carlet-fever, 
a.  Hypersthenic  scarlatina  narcosis. 

In  tbe  years  1839-40  I  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing this  kind  of  scarlatinal  cerebral  disease  in  tbe  villages  of 
Wefensleben,  Belsdorf,  Badeleben,  Volpke,  Sommersdorf,  and 
Sommerscbenburg,  where  I  then  resided.  An  epidemy  of  typhus 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  rage  in  the  villages  of  Marienborn  and 
Sommerscbenburg,  when  in  tbe  latter  village  four  cases  of  a 
peculiar  cerebral  disease  came  under  my  care. 

Case  1. — ^Adolpbus  K — ,  aged  9,  had  hardly  recovered  com- 
pletely from  the  typhus  (the  first  time  be  went  out  was  on  tbe 
I7th  of  April),  when  in  consequence  (his  parents  said)  of  anger 
and  fear,  or  of  a  chill,  he  was  a£fected  with  fever  in  tbe  night  of 
May  I,  1840.  I  saw  him  first  early  in  the  morning  of  tbe  2nd 
of  May.  He  had  violent  febrile  heat,  very  rapid  pulse  and  re- 
spiration, redness  and  swelling  of  the  face,  great  tendency  to 
sopor,  white  furred  tongue,  moderate  thirst,  complete  loss  of 
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appetite ;  he  complained  of  violent  headache,  especially  in  the 
temples.  Aconite  and  Belladonna  2,  of  each  4  drops  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  a  dessertspoonful  every  hoar  alternately.  At 
noon  the  fever  and  headache  appeared  to  he  somewhat  more 
moderate.  When  I  saw  the  patient  he  was  sitting  right  up  in 
hed;  he  had  then  been  awake  longer  than  usual  (about  five 
minutes),  but  he  soon  fell  asleep  again.  In  the  evening  I 
learned  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  awake  him  all  the  eSter- 
noon,  only  once,  after  they  had  called  for  a  long  time  and 
shaken  him,  he  at  last  opened  his  eyes,  looked  at  his  father  with 
an  angry  expression,  and  said,  in  a  cross  and  irate  tone,  "Where 
is  my  father  ?"  He  instantly  thereafter  fell  asle^  again,  and 
this  state  of  sopor,  with  snoring  respiration  and  puffed  face, 
continued  still ;  at  the  same  time  there  were  occasionally  violent 
grinding  of  the  teeth  and  jerkings  in  the  limbs;  dry  heat  of  the 
body,  but  the  breathing  and  pulse  not  so  quick  as  in  the  morn- 
ing; water  clear.  It  was  impossible  to  rouse  the  patient  to 
consciousness;  the  only  thing  his  father  could  extract  from 
him,  on  shaking  and  raising  him  up  in  bed,  was  that  the  pa- 
tient opened  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  cried  out  in  an  angry 
voice,  "  Where  is  my  father  ?"  I  prescribed  Opium  and  Bella- 
donna 2,  4  drops  of  each  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonfol 
of  each  alternately  every  half-hour,  with  cold  compresses  to  the 
head  to  be  renewed  every  ten  minutes.  I  remained  beside  the 
patient. 

At  1  A.M.  the  fever  was  more  moderate,  the  breathing  quieter, 
no  longer  snoring.  Although  previously  he  had  made  great  re- 
sistance to  the  application  of  the  cold  compresses,  he  now  al- 
lowed them  to  be  applied  quietly,  and  he  took  his  medicine  also 
much  better. 

At  3  A.M.  the  patient  raised  himself  up,  looked  about  him, 
and  said,  *' How  am  I  in  the  parlour?"  and  '* Why  have  I  got 
a  wet  cloth  on  my  head  ?"  &c.,  showing  that  he  was  now  quite 
rational,  and  he  had  no  complaints  to  make  about  his  headache. 
He  remained  awake  till  about  six  o'clock,  when  he  again  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  at  seven  in  perspiration  and  free  from  all 
uneasiness.  In  the  morning  the  urine  had  a  sediment.  In  the 
afternoon  the  convalescent  was  able  to  get  up  for  a  little. 
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Case  2. — A  boy  of  8  years  was  taken  ill  shortly  after  the 
above  patient,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  During  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  he  had  the  same  sopor,  and  exactly 
similar  accompanying  symptoms.  The  same  treatment  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  him  with  equal  rapidity. 

Case  8. — About  the  same  time  a  boy  of  12  years  old  was 
taken  ill.  He  had  shortly  before  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhus. 
His  symptoms  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding cases,  and  under  the  same  treatment  he  recovered  quite 
as  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  some  gastric  and  vermicular 
symptoms,  which  soon  disappeared  under  the  use  of  Citia. 

Case  4. — ^A  girl  5  years  old  was  attacked  on  the  16th  May, 
1840,  with  acute  fever,  with  headache  and  sleepiness.  When  I 
saw  her  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  it  was  difficult  to  get  her 
to  reply  to  a  question ;  the  fever  was  very  strong,  and  she  was 
in  constant  agitation,  like  a  person  affected  with  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  I  prescribed  Aconite  and  Belladonna  as  above,  a  tea- 
spoonful  alternately  every  hour,  with  cold  compresses  to  the 
head. 

May  18. — ^The  night  was  passed  very  restlessly;  great  tossing 
about  and  noise,  with  complete  loss  of  consciousness ;  but  to- 
wards morning  a  tranquil,  natural  sleep  set  in^  out  of  which  the 
patient  awoke  perfectly  conscious  and  free  from  all  complaints. 

Besides  the  above,  I  was  on  the  10th  May,  1840,  called  to 
see  a  boy,  aged  5,  who  had  for  two  days  been  suffering  from 
violent  fever  with  somnolence.  The  patient  lay  quite  uncon- 
scious, in  a  convulsed  state,  and  had  constantly  foam  before  the 
mouth.  I  ordered  Aconite  and  Belladonna  alternately  as  above, 
with  cold  compresses  to  the  head. 

May  11th. — ^Very  restless  right.  The  patient  cried  out,  and 
called  for  his  companions.  There  was  not  yet  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness. On  attempting  to  put  anything  into  the  mouth  it 
immediately  flowed  out  again ;  the  mouth  was  full  of  froth. 
Hyo8cyamu8  2,  8  drops  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  dessertspoon- 
ful every  two  hours.  No  improvement  took  place,  and  the  child 
died  on  the  following  day. 

In  1889  I  witnessed  two  similar  fatal  cases  of  idiopathic 
cerebral  disease  in  two  neighbouring  villages.  The  one  occurred 
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in  Belsdorf  in  Noyember,  the  other  in  Wefensleben  in  Decem- 
ber. To  the  first  I  was  called  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease, 
which  was  the  very  day  of  the  child's  death  ;  to  the  other  I  was 
summoned  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  I  found  in  both 
the  same  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  convulsions  as  in  the  case 

1  have  just  detailed. 

Sometime  after  this  there  broke  out  in  Belsdorf  and  Wefen- 
sleben— and  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  in  Marien- 
bom  and  Sommerschenburg — an  epidemy  of  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  which  subsequently  extended  to  Badeleben,  then  to  Volpke, 
then  to  Sommersdorf,  and  lastly  to  Sommerschenburg.  The 
cases  just  cited  of  acute  cerebral  disease  in  Belsddrf  and  Wefen- 
sleben were  therefore  the  precursors  of  the  epidemy,  for  the 
many  patients  carried  off  by  the  epidemy  almost  without  excep- 
tion fell  victims  to  the  same  form  of  cerebral  disease.  The  only 
difference  observable  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemy  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  along  with  the  cerebral  disease  the  scarlatina 
rash  occurred,  and  that  generally  to  a  very  great  extent ;  paro- 
titis also  occurred,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  saving  the 
patients  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  Death  sometimes  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  at  latest  on  the  fifth. 

Of  the  37  children  attacked  by  the  epidemy  in  Wefensleben, 
a  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  only  a  few  came  under  my 
care ;  the  others  were  treated  by  my  allopathic  colleagues  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  they  died  without  any  medical  advice.  I  will 
detail  a  case  that  came  under  my  treatment  towards  the  end  of 
the  epidemy. 

A  little  girl  of  3  years  of  age  fell  ill  on  the  13th  October, 
1840.  I  was  sent  for  on  the  15th.  The  child  had  from  the 
commencement  had  some  fever  and  great  somnolence.  During 
the  previous  night  the  sleep  had  been  quite  soporous.  On  at- 
tempting to  rouse  her,  she  whined  and  groaned,  opened  the  eyes 
without  seeing  anything,  and  immediately  shut  them  again* 
The  scarlatina  rash  was  very  much  out  all  over  her,  and  some 
white  herpetic  vesicles  were  visible  on  the  swollen  forearms  and 
hands.    Very  intense  fever.    I  gave  Aconite  and  Belladonfta  2, 

2  drops  of  each  in  one  ounce  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  each  to 
be  taken  alternately  every  hour,  and  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  head. 
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October  16th. — From  6  to  11  p.m.  last  night  complete  un- 
conscioasness  and  convulsions,  groaning,  foam  before  the  mouth, 
throwing  about  the  arQis  and  legs,  and,  betweenwhiles,  attacks 
as  if  she  was  going  to  cough  or  vomit.  After  midnight,  a  few 
hours  of  quiet,  also  signs  of  returning  consciousness  and  much 
thirst,  but  from  4  a.m.  onwards  a  return  of  the  convulsed  state, 
in  which  I  found  her  at  half-past  10  in  the  morning.  She 
groaned  continually,  was  perfectly  unconscious,  had  froth  before 
the  month,  and  was  continually  passing  her  hands  over  her  face 
as  if  wiping  it  Head  and  skin  were 'burning  hot.  Stramonium 
and  Sulphur  alternately  every  two  hours,  apd  rapid  sponging 
of  the  whole  body  with  cold  water  every  two  hours. 

1 7th  October. — The  little  patient  got  more  quiet  yesterday 
towards  night,  when  she  fell  into  an  apparently  comfortable 
sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  about  2  a.m.  very  thirsty;  she 
asked  to  drink  very  frequently,  and  remained  for  some  time 
conscious ;  but  the  former  convulsive  state  soon  recurred.  Wlien 
I  saw  her  at  7  p.m.  I  found  that  she  had  been  convulsed  since 
4  P.M.  The  eruption  continued  out,  but  the  skin  and  head 
were  not  so  hot  as  on  the  previous  day. 

18th  October. — Continued  convulsions  and  unconsciousness; 
involuntary  discharge  of  faeces  and  urine, — a  lumbricus  in  the 
former.     She  died  that  night.* 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  Badeleben,  seven  children  died  of 
this  cerebral  disease  in  the  first  week  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
scarlet  fever  epidemy.  I  was  called  to  see  the  last.  Aconite, 
Belladonna,  Ammon.  carb.,  and  Sulphur,  besides  cold-water 
applications,  were  tried  in  vain. 

I  now  resolved  to  employ  Belladonna  as  a  prophylactic.  I 
gave  it  in  the  1st  dilution,  more  or  fewer  drops  per  day  accord- 
ing to  the  patients'  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  the  Belladonna  became  general  the 
epidemy  came  to  an  end;  but  after  the  children  had  discon- 
tinued its  use  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  there  reappeared 
some  cases  of  the  disease  (among  them  one  fatal  case).  The 
prophylactic  was  again  employed,  and  the  ravages  of  the  epi- 
demy in  Badeleben  finally  brought  to  a  close. 

*  I  have  aeon  Zinc  work  wopders  in  a  similar  case.    R.  £.  D, 
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Belladonna  was  used  as  a  prophylactio  with  equal  saccesa  in 
Yolpke  and  Sommersdorf.  In  Sommerschenborg^  however,  the 
results  obtained  by  it  were  not  so  generally  good,  for  there  it 
was  impossible  to  ensure  regularity  in  the  employment  of  it 

A  year  later  (1841)  there  again  occurred  in  Sommersdorf  an 
epidemy  of  malignant  scarlatina.  The  first  three  children  died 
of  the  above  described  cerebral  affection  with  the  rash  fully  de- 
veloped and  considerable  parotitis  on  both  sides.  After  diligent 
use  of  the  prophylactic  only  one  case  of  the  disease  came  under 
my  observation,  the  only  peculiarity  about  which  was  that 
hasmaturia  occurred  during  the  disease,  which,  however,  rapidly 
yielded  to  Arsenic  (after  Belladonna)  and  left  no  bad  effects. 

In  the  year  1846  I  had  another  opportunity  of  convincing 
myself  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  Belladonna  in  Belsdorf  and 
Wefensleben.  I  was  enabled  by  its  means  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  epidemy  in  these  villages,  though  after  discontinuing  the 
prophylactic  for  between  two  and  three  weeks  some  cases  reap- 
peared, and  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  its  use  for  a  week  or  so 
longer. 

Thus  I  found  in  the  prophylactic  employment  of  Belladonna 
the  only  safety  from  the  dangerous  hypersthenic  scarlatina  nar- 
cosis peculiar  to  these  epidemics. 

I  met  with  a  case  of  somewhat  similar  cerebral  disease  in 
Magdeburg.  It  differed  from  the  above  cases  in  this^  that  in 
place  of  somnolence,  sleeplessness  and  delirium  were  the  first 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  that  it  terminated  sud- 
denly in  apoplectic  convulsions.  The  following  is  the  history 
of  the  case.  A  little  girl,  aged  one  year,  was  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1856,  apparently  quite  well.  Early  on  the  drd  she  was 
found  to  be  very  hot,  and  vomited  twice.  The  symptoms  were 
attributed  to  gastric  derangement.  When  I  saw  her,  between 
10  and  11  A.M.,  I  found  her  very  feverish,  the  face  scarlet,  but 
nothing  else  remarkable.  I  ordered  Aconite  and  Belkutontta 
in  solution,  a  dose  alternately  every  hour.  I  was  sent  for  again 
that  night,  and  on  my  arrival  at  about  2  a.m.  I  found  her  dead. 
The  eruption  had  gone  on  increasing;  the  fever  and  intense 
thirst  had  continued;  but  although  the  little  patient  did  not 
sleep  she  had  lain  quietly  until  the  evening,  and  had  had  three 
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motions  of  the  bowels.  She  could  not  be  made  to  sleep  in  the 
evening,  but  began  to  babble  and  wander.  This  continued  until 
alf-past  1  A.M.,  when  she  became  convulsed,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  breathed  stertorously.  Death  terminated  the  scene 
at  a  quarter  to  2. 

I  have  since  employed  Beltadonna  as  a  prophylactic,  in  the 
family  where  this  case  occurred  and  amongst  the  neighbours, 
and  I  think,  with  good  effect. 

h.  Asthenic  scarlatina  narcosis. 

Not  less  dangerous  than  the  above  described  hypersthenic 
scarlatina  narcosis,  which  depends  on  an  absolute  excess  of  the 
scarlatina  virus,  is  the  asthenic  form,  in  which  the  vascular 
system  never  succeeds  in  bringing  about  a  critical  reaction 
against  the  scarlatina  virus,  and  the  latter  throws  the  whole 
force  of  its  noxious  influence  upon  the  nervous  system. 

I  treated  in  Magdeburg  two  cases  of  this  sort  in  November 
1849,  and  one  case  in  November  1855,  which  illustrated  this 
state  of  things.  My  first  patient  was  a  girl  9  years  old,  the 
second  my  own  daughter  aged  10,  and  the  third  a  little  girl  of 
8  years.  The  first  and  second  cases  were  exactly  alike,  and 
terminated  fatally  on  the  second  day ;  the  last  case  differed  from 
the  others  in  this,  that  up  to  the  fatal  termination  great  rest- 
lessness was  present,  and  that  death  occurred  on  the  third  day. 

There  was  in  these  cases  no  intense  fever,  no  throbbing  of 
the  carotids,  no  rapid  development  of  the  scarlatina  rash ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  rapid  weak  pulse,  pale  face,  little 
febrile  heat,  and  little  or  no  rash.  No  cerebral  symptoms  were 
present  at  first,  but  the  narcosis,  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  con- 
fusion of  the  brain,  came  on  in  a  gradual  manner. 

My  daughter,  who  had  the  previous  afternoon  about  8  o'clock 
returned  home  from  school  looking  pale  and  complaining  of 
nausea  and  headache,  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  narcosis 
about  ten  hours  before  her  death  by  some  mistakes  in  speak- 
ing ;  for  instance,  she  called  the  nurserymaid  Laura  in  place  of 
Maria.  But  from  that  moment  the  narcosis  came  on  so  rapidly, 
that  by  2  p.m.  I  was  unable  to  get  her  to  show  her  tongue. 
Whenever  she  was  asked  to  do  so  she  tried  to  put  it  out,  but 
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oonld  not  suoceed,  for  she  instantly  forgot  what  she  was  to  do. 
I  noticed  this  symptom  in  all  the  three  cases  equally,  but  with 
the  exception  of  die  increasing  confusion  of  brain  np  to  the 
moment  of  death,  no  other  cerebral  symptom  was  observable 
in  any  of  the  three  cases. 

Bellad,^  Acid,  phos.^  Sulph.,  and  Zinc  were  used  by  me 
without  the  slightest  effect.  In  the  last  case,  in  which  no  red- 
ness but  only  a  few  white  vesicles  were  seen  on  the  skin,  I  en- 
deavoured to  bring  out  the  rash  by  means  of  poultices  of  horse- 
radish. They  succeeded  in  bringing  out  an  exanthema,  but  it 
was  only  a  dull  yellow  discolouration  of  the  skin. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  employment  of  Belladotina 
as  a  prophylactic  is  the  only  means  of  warding  off  the  danger 
both  of  the  asthenic  and  the  hypersthenic  scarlatina  narcosis. 

Do  other  fatal  viruses  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scar 
latina  virus  ?     If  the  (absolute  or  relative)  quantity  of  any  of 
them  in  the  organism  is  so  great  that  nature  and  art  are  unable 
to  overcome  them,  the  organism  must  succumb. 


Dr.  Bosch,  commenting  on  this  paper  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  Hirschel's  Zeitunp,  says  that  he  had  lately  frequent  op- 
portunities of  treating  the  form  called  by  Dr.  Schneider  asthenic 
scarlatina  narcosis.  He  considers  that  this  form  is  owing  to 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  owing  to  this  blood  having  no  longer  any  vivifying 
influence  on  the  nervous  system.  He  treated  two  cases  with 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Rhus,  and  Zinc,  and  both  terminated 
fatally.  He  afterwards  found  the  alternate  use  of  Phos,  and 
Arsen,,  in  the  8rd  or  4th  dilution,  quickly  produced  a  favourable 
change  in  the  symptoms,  and  restored  the  little  patients  to 
health. 
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DB.  C.  MDLLER  UPON  DIET. 
Note  hy  Dr.  Busseil, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  '^  Homceopathische  Vierteljahrschrift," 
(Siebenter  Jahrgang,  Entes  Heft,)  there  is  an  article  by  the  able  and 
accomplished  editor.  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  upon  the  subject  of  Diet,  which  I 
look  upon  as  so  important  and  interesting  that  I  have  translated  the 
latter  part  without  any  comments.  I  have  taken  a  few  slight  liberties 
with  the  original  when  the  sense  of  a  passage  seemed  to  require  it  to 
make  it  more  intelligible  to  English  readers.  In  the  first  part  Dr.  Miiller 
expresses  his  substantial  agreement  with  what  I  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  so  far  as  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  ordinary  Hahne- 
mannic  statutes  of  diet  is  concerned,  but  he  objects  to  what  he  considers' 
the  too  summary  conclusions  in  my  article,  and  his  objections  take  the 
following  shape.  He  promises  at  the  condnsion  of  his  article  to  enter 
soon  upon  the  matter  again,  and  to  bring  out  in  greater  detail  the  princi* 
pies  he  suggests  as  applicable  to  it  Perhaps  when  the  whole  of  his  views 
are  published  I  may  venture  to  make  some  observations  upon  them,  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  abstain  from  more  than  an  expression  of  gratification 
to  find  the  subject  earnestly  taken  up  by  so  capable  a  writer,  and  of 
acquiescence  in  his  opinion,  that  its  discussion  is  more  important  and 
likely  to  yield  more  fruit  than  the  endless  disquisitions  upon  the  question 
of  the  dose,  of  which  we  have  surely  had  nearly  enough. 

Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  the  diet  prescribed  by 
Hahnemann,  and  to  secure  the  doses  of  medicine  from  all 
foreign  medicinal  counteracting  agencies ;  but  it  is  also  no  less 
certain  that,  notwithstanding  these,  our  medicines,  even  in  the 
smallest  doses,  display  their  full  effect.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  we  must  accept  of  both  these  propositions  as  un- 
impugnable  facts.  How  are  these  contradictions  to  be  explained 
and  reconciled?  What  protects  these  minute  doses  in  their 
integrity  against  influences  of  a  hundred  times  more  deleterious 
nature  and  medicinal  activity?  The  satisfactory  and  simple 
solution  of  the  enigma  is  found  in  the  law  of  homceopathio 
similarity.  In  the  fact  that  between  the  homoBopathio  medicine 
and  the  disease  it  is  to  cure  there  exists  a  specific  similarity,  we 
arrive  at  the  ground  not  only  of  the  explanation  of  the  curative 
efficacy  of  miuute  doses,  hut  also  why  this  action  is  not 
disturbed  by  larger  quantities  of  foreign  medicinal  irritations, 
which  do  not  possess  this  specific  relation.     Thus  it  is  owing 
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to  the  homoeopathic  similarity  alone  between  the  homoeopathic 
medicine  and  the  case  of  disease  which  enables  it  to  defy  the 
larger  but  unspecifio  noxious  influences ;  without  this  similarity 
the  homoeopathic  medicines  would  have  no  effect  whatever ;  or 
in  other  words^  minute  doses  can  take  effect  only  when  selected 
in  virtue  of  their  homoeopathic  relation  to  the  disease.  It  is  by 
this  we  explain  how  homoeopathic  medicines  in  minute  quan- 
tities can  make  the  sick  well,  but  not  those  who  are  well  sick. 

That  an  organ  in  a  state  of  disease,  or  a  diseased  organism  is 
endowed  with  an  infinitely  greater  sensitiveness  and  power  of 
reaction  towards  specific  (f.  e.  homoeopathically  similar)  medi- 
cinal irritations  than  in  a  state  of  health,  or  towards  irritations 
not  of  a  specific  character,  is  admitted  by  the  greatest  opponents 
of  the  system,  and  a  hundred  every-day  observations  testify  to 
the  fact;  an  inflamed  eye,  which  ^ben  sound  could  stand 
exposure  to  a  blaze  of  light,  is  blinded  and  irritated  to  tears, 
and  the  severest  pain,  by  the  faintest  ray,  and  a  disordered 
stomach  is  excited  to  vomiting  by  the  sight  or  smell  of  food 
which  in  due  moderation  was  wont  to  be  easily  digested.  It  is 
then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  by  this  intimate  specific  relation- 
ship between  the  diseased  organ  and  its  homoeopathic  medicine, 
by  this  affinity  of  so  extreme  a  degree  the  operation  of  the 
remedy  and  its  resulting  cure  should  not  be  disturbed  or  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  substances  which  have  not  this  specific 
relation,  unless  they  be  given  in  overpowering  quantities  or 
operate  too  oppressively  and  keenly  to  be  resisted.  When  this 
is  the  case  then  naturally  they  will  disturb  or  extinguish 
altogether  the  action  of  the  homoeopathic  remedies,  and  subju- 
gate the  organism  to  their  own  influence,  as  happens,  for 
example,  in  our  provings  of  medicines,  when  by  strong  and 
often -repeated  doses  we  compel  the  healthy  organism  to  react, 
and  through  a  series  of  distinct  symptoms  to  demonstrate  the 
organs  on  which  the  drug  under  proof  specifically  acts. 

This  just  appreciation  and  natural  introduction  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle  of  similarity  and  relationship  beween  medicine 
and  disease  in  its  full  weight  and  significance,  enables  us  not 
only  to  establish  and  explain  the  efficacy  of  homoeopathic 
medicines,  notwithstanding  the  simultaneous  presence  of  many 
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foreign  medicinal  irritants,  but  also  puts  us  in  the  only  position 
from  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  upon  the 
question  of  diet,  and  determine  whether  and  how  far  a  peculiar 
diet  is  possible  and  necessary  in  reference  to  homoeopathic 
medicines  and  their  doses.  When  this  discrimination  is  made, 
I  think  it  will  be  possible,  without  much  difficulty,  to  discover 
both  the  guiding  principle  and  proper  standard  for  determining 
and  establishing  rules  for  diet  and  their  practical  development. 
For  from  this  it  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  be  permitted  and 
justified  with  Dr.  Bussell  in  throwing  aside  the  homoeopathic 
diet  without  more  ado,  and  referring  patients  to  their  instincts 
and  self-observation.  We  do  require  unconditionally  a  peculiar 
and  homoeopathic  diet,  not  merely  a  general  one  and  like  that 
of  the  physiological  school,  which  resting  upon  its  intimate 
researches  into  the  nourishment  and  assimilation  of  the  animal 
organism,  regards  this  as  the  key  of  its  therapeutic  position^  I 
repeat,  that  on  account  of  our  principle  and  our  system  of  doses, 
we  require  an  exclusive  homoeopathic  diet,  but  this  requires  in 
part  other  principles  than  those  hitherto  prevailing,  and  cannot 
be  got  up  like  those  "  Bules  for  diet "  which  are  put  indiscrimi- 
nately into  the  hands  of  all  our  patients. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  the  delicate  doses  of  homoeo- 
pathic medicine  we  administer  are  preserved  in  their  efficacy 
against  foreign  influences  and  disturbances  in  -virtue  of  the 
essential  principle  of  specific  relatioiiship  between  the  symptoms 
of  th^  malady  and  its  homoeopathic  remedy.  But  this  safe- 
guard can  protect  them  only  against  influences  which  are 
indifferent  to  the  case,  but  every  influence  which  holds  the 
relationship  of  similarity  towards  the  disease  and  its  specific 
antidote,  will,  to  a  certain  point,  act  injuriously  upon  the 
curative  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  and  must  therefore  be  kept 
away  by  all  possible  means.  Hence  we  arrive  not  only  at  the 
necessity  of  a  homoeopathic  diet,  but  at  the  principle  of  its 
construction;  this  must,  before  all  things,  interdict  every  drug 
and  noxious  influence  which  holds  the  specific  affinity  of  simi- 
larity to  the  homoeopathic  medicine  prescribed,  in  other  words, 
all  homoeopathic  antidotes.  Thus  for  example,  when  Aconite  is 
ordered,  vegetable  acids  must  be  forbidden  ;  when  Nux  vomica. 
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coffee  and  wine;  when  Opiam,  Camphor;  when  Yeratram, 
tobacco,  &c.  &c.,  while,  daring  the  administration  of  other 
medicines  and  in  certain  conditions,  these  substances,  although 
in  themselves  powerful  medicinal  irritants,  will  not  disturb  the 
curative  action,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted.  The  homceo- 
pathic  diet  must  also  have  reference  to  the  special  organ 
affected,  and  the  nature  of  that  affection  ;  it  will  be  different  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
those  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &o.,  and  again  different  in  megrim, 
diarrhoea  and  costiveness.  It  must  also  have  respect  before  all 
things  to  the  constitution,  the  diathesis,  the  age,  the  habits,  the 
instincts,  the  idiosyncrasies,  &c.  of  the  patient,  and  in  one 
case  we  may  allow  what  we  forbid  in  other  cases,  and  vice  versa. 
In  short  the  same  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  homoeo- 
pathy is  based,  the  principle  of  specialization  and  individual- 
ization must  rule  the  question  of  diet;  for  as  each  medicine 
has  its  special  and  separate  operation,  and  almost  every  case  of 
disease  its  characteristic  and  peculiar  phenomena  and  relations, 
so  there  can  be  no  general  indications  for  diet  suitable  alike  for 
all  cases  irrespective  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
rules  in  their  universality,  and  to  their  extreme  consequences  as 
Hahnemann  required. 

Thus  the  homceopathic  diet  must  be  special  and  individualized, 
in  opposition  to  the  Hahnemannic  diet,  which  as  we  have  shewn 
above  is  of  a  general  character,  it  must  before  all  things  have 
respect  to  the  medicines  administered,  their  specific  peculiarities 
and  the  relations  of  their  antidotes ;  and  this  is  made  possible 
and  easy  by  our  knowledge  of  the  special  physiological  opera- 
tion and  relationships  of  the  drugs  we' use.  It  must  next  have 
regard  to  the  specialities  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  kind  of  morbid  action,  and  lastly  the  individuality  of  the 
patient  must  be  taken  into  account.  So  it  cannot  be  like  the 
Hahnemannic  diet,  purely  medicinal,  i.e,,  considering  only  what 
is  not  noxious  to  the  medicine  we  give,  but  it  must  be  pre- 
scribed with  regard  also  to  the  pathological  symptoms  and 
relations  of  the  special  case  of  disease  and  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  patient.  And  for  the  attainment  of  this,  Homceopathy  is 
permanently  and  exclusively  adapted  beyond  all  other  systems. 
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by  tbe  minute  and  exact  knowledge  it  requires  of  the  relation  of 
a  drug  to  the  different  organs  and  morbid  phenomena,  as  well 
as  by  the  fulness  of  its  observations  and  examinations  of  each 
different  case  and  of  each  particular  patient.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  homceopathio 
diet  should  be  what  Hahnemann  meant  it,  merely  negative,  t.  e,, 
not  merely  should  we  seek  to  interdict  everything  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  morbid  condition,  and  counteractive  to  the 
curative  efficacy  of  our  medicines,  but  we  must  also  strive  to 
afford  direct  and  positive  aid  to  the  affected  organism,  by 
ordering  those  things  which  are  best  suited  by  their  relation- 
ship with  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  the  individuality  of 
the  patient  to  promote  his  cure  and  restore  his  strength. 
Towards  this  end  we  require  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  the  value  and  effects  of  all 
common  articles  of  food,  and  all  their  relations  to  the  economy 
during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  only  in  this  last,  and  by 
no  means  most  important  province  of  the  subject,  that  homoeo- 
pathy can  make  common  cause  with  the  other  system  of 
medicine,  and  seek  support  in  experiments  and  researches  of 
the  chemico-physiological  school,  which  have  of  late  been  so  fun- 
damentally elaborated.  On  this  account  we  should  duly  recognize 
the  importance  of  tbe  labours  of  this  school,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  obviously  refuse  to  accept  all  the  consequences  they 
deduce  from  their  physiological  doctrines  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  tissues,  by  restricting  all  medication  to  a  system  of 
dietetic  regulations. 

It  is  indeed  an  essential  principle  of  an  appropriate  diet,  that 
after  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
our  object^  it  shall  not  subject  the  patient  to  more  restrictions 
and  sacrifices  than  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  a  requirement 
arising  not  firom  a  groundless  indulgence  of  the  weakness  and 
appetites  of  our  patients,  but  one  on  which  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  proper  diet  is  itself  dependent.  An  extravagantly 
rigorous  diet  will  not  be  adhered  to  even  by  the  most  conscien- 
tious patient  in  every  point ;  and  when  such  an  one  discovers 
that  occasional  infractions  do  not  interfere  with  the  effects  of 
bis  treatment,  he  will  upon  this  discovery  become  more  careless, 
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and  eventually  allow  himself  more  liberty  than  if  he  had  from 
the  first  been  prescribed  a  less  stringent  but  more  practicable 
code  of  regimen.  It  is  always  wrong  to  lay  down  rules  and 
prohibitions  the  strict  enforcement  of  which  is  foreseen  to  be 
probably  or  certainly  impossible. 

Hahnemann  in  attempting  to  interdict  every  foreign  medicinal 
stitnulant  during  the  <;ourse  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  made  by 
so  doing  a  requisition  which  as  we  have  seen  was  not  only  un- 
necessary in  all  cases,  but  also  almost  impossible  to  be  complied 
with  in  any.  Hence  the  Hahnemannic  generalizations  on  diet 
are  not  practicable,  and  are  by  very  many  neglected  or  entirely 
repudiated.  A  system  of  diet  based  upon  the  principle  of 
similarity  and  reduced  to  specific  inhibitions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  particular  case,  concentrates  the  attention 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  patients  upon  the  special  noxious 
articles  and  influences  which  he  must  avoid.  Thus  it  makes  no 
impossible  demands,  nay,  does  not  even  in  many  instances 
require  any  sacrifices  to  enable  it  to  be  fully  carried  out.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  Hahnemann  appears  to  have  on  the  one 
hand  exaggerated  the  significance  and  importance  of  many 
substances,  gratifications  and  influences  as  injuriously  aflecting 
the  operation  of  medicines,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  himself 
makes  the  observation  that  many  remedial  substances  become 
partially  or  completely  bereft  of  their  medicinal  activity  by  the 
processes  they  undergo  before  they  become  articles  of  food, 
such  processes  for  example  as  drying,  pressing,  fermenting, 
smoking,  boiling,  baking,  &c.  Ac.  If  we  add  to  this  the  power 
of  habit  by  which  many  medicinal  substances  entirely  lose  their 
effect  upon  many  individuals,  we  may  safely  aver  that  homoeo- 
pathic medicines  are  by  no  means  so  much  or  so  seriously  en- 
dangered as  is  by  many  supposed,  and  that  on  this  account  with 
good  resolve  and  a  little  foresight  it  is  very  easy  to  carry  out 
such  rules  of  diet  as  will  secure  that  the  narrow  specific  pro- 
vince of  the  remedial  action  of  a  drug  upon  the  affected  organ 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  medicinal  influences. 

Such,  in  short,  are  the  principles,  elements  and  conditions  of 
a  homoeopathic  diet ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  essen- 
tiaUy  different  from  the  original  Hahnemannic  one ;  yet  the 
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fundamental  difference  consists  in  the  establishment  and  special 
development  of  the  trae  guiding  principle,  with  the  requisite 
modifications  and  limitations  by  which  alone  its  practical 
application  is  attainable.  No  one,  I  hope,  will  accuse  me  of 
introducing  a  system,  which,  as  far  at  least  as  the  physician  is 
concerned,  is  so  far  from  being  easier  than  that  of  Hahnemann, 
that  it  requires,  on  the  contrary,  greater  care  to  arrive  at  what 
is  specially  adapted  to  each  case,  and  hence  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  and  impracticable,  or  even  quite  an  im- 
possibility.  For  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  undoubtedly 
implies  a  much  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  prescribing 
practitioner  than  if  he  merely  thrust  a  printed  diet  table  into 
bis  patient  s  hand,  which  could  not  be  obeyed  by  him  even  with 
every  wish  to  do  so  above  a  few  hours,  yet  this  will  be  no 
distress  to  a  homceopathic  physician  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
listening  with  minute  attention  to  the  case  of  every  patient 
under  his  care.  But  that  there  is  no  such  enormous  difficulty 
in  prescribing  and  following  out  this  plan,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  very  many  homoeopathic  physicians  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  compelled 
by  necessity  and  convenience,  they  make  special  exceptions  and 
limitations  in  the  diet  rules  to  meet  particular  cases  and  par- 
ticular medicines,  and  also  from  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  the 
principles  here  expounded  for  their  guidance.  In  fact  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  new  in  my  propositions,  all  that  I  have  done 
is  to  suggest  the  general  principle  applicable  to  what  has  long 
been  known,  and  I  have  sought  to  supplant  by  a  law  with  its 
recognized  consequences,  what  is  now  arbitrary  and  illogical. 

Those  who  have  followed  me  step  by  step  with  patience  and 
good  humour,  through  my  perhaps  rather  dry  and  tiresome  dis- 
quisitions and  inferences,  will  at  least  admit  that  without 
partiality  or  prejudice,  and  with  every  desire  to  be  most  cautious 
and  without  bias,  I  have  striven  to  gather  into  unity  the  dis- 
persed and  somewhat  confused  materials.  Whether  I  have  at 
all  succeeded  in  resolving  the  prevailing  discord  and  unsatisfac- 
tory confusion  which  has  hitherto  been  remarked  upon  this 
important  point  among  homceopathists,  must  be  decided  by  the 
candid  thinkers,  who  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  withhold  their  objec- 
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tions  and  snggestioius  of  improv^nent.  Certain  it  is  that  tliis 
is  a  question  which  deserves  and  demands  universal  attention 
and  asp  eedy  and  definite  solution. 


WHY  WE  OBJECT  TO  BEING  CALLED 
HOMffiOPATHISTS, 

By  Dr.  Tessikr .♦ 

When  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  we  spoke  of  the 
legitimate  place  of  homoeopathy  in  medicine^  we  endeavoured  to 
present  the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  in  its  most  favourable  light, 
and  we  rendered  justice  as  far  as  we  were  able,  to  the  services 
rendered  to  medicine  by  the  illustrious  reformer.  With  the 
greatest  care  we  endeavoured  to  palliate  and  to  excuse  the  errors 
we  conceived  he  had  fallen  into :  still  truth  has  its  rights  just  as 
admiration  and  gratitude  have  their  limits ;  and  we  were  unable 
to  hold  up  as  great  truths  some  obscure  and  incoherent  words 
respecting  the  vital  principle,  and  some  pathological  hypotheses 
absolutely  destitute  of  foundation.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
moderation  with  which  we  indicated  the  weak  side  of  the 
doctrine  of  Hahnemann,  in  spite  of  our  precise  indication  of 
the  medical  truths  we  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  errors  of 
the  Organon^  our  eclecticism  found  no  favour  with  some  exclu- 
sive minds,  whose  motto  is  all  or  nothing^  and  who  regard  the 
Organofi  as  a  medical  bible.  We  were  held  up  as  enemies  of 
homoeopathy,  and  that  justly,  if  by  homceopathy  be  understood 
not  a  therapeutic  method,  but  a  standard  of  irreconcileable 
hostility  raised  against  all  the  past  acquisitions  of  medicine, — 
against  all  that  deviates  in  the  slightest  from  the  ideas  of 
Hahnemann,  or  at  least  from  the  ideas  attributed  to  him  by  a 
sect  which  I  refrain  from  qualifying.  Yes,  we  reftise,  and  shall 
always  refusis  the  appellation  of  homoeopathists,  because  we  are 
as  averse  to  the  sectarian  spirit  as  we  are  devoted  to  truth.  We 
admit  to  be  true  the  therapeutic  system  invented  and  developed 
by  the  genius  and  immense  labour  of  Hahnemann;  but  just  as 
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we  adhere  to  the  psychology  and  physiology  of  St  Thomas 
withoat  calling  ourselves  thomists^ — just  as  we  profess  the 
doctrine  of  the  essentiality  of  diseases  without  calling  ourselves 
esseniialists, — -just  as  we  cultivate  and  have  always  cultivated 
pathological   anatomy  without    calling  ourselves  anatomical 
pathologUta, — just  as  we  employ  auscultation  and  percussion 
without  calling  ourselves  auscultaiors  and  percussors, — -just  as 
we  devote  ourselves  to  clinical  observation  without  calling  our- 
selves observing  physicians, — and  just  as  we  study  general 
medicine  without  cialling  ourselves  theoretic  doctors,  so  we 
neither  desire  nor  admit  the  appellation  of  homoeopathic,  applied 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  our  labours.    We  are  physicians  and 
our  work  is  to  perfect  the  art  of  medicine.     We  admit  homoeo- 
pathy because  it  is  a  great  truth  in  therapeutics,  and  we  reject 
it  in  the  character  of  a  medical  doctrine.    In  one  word^  we  are 
eclectics  in  the  true  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word.     We  are 
well  aware  how  unpopular  this  name  has  been  rendered  by  those, 
who  calling  themselves  eclectics,  have  established  a  philosophical 
sect,  arbitrary  alike  in  its  principles  and  in  its  method.     But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  reject  the  only  true  method  that  exists,  because 
its  name  has  been  perverted  to  the  use  of  a  syncretism,  of  which 
it  is  the  very  opposite  and  the  refutation.     It  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  reject  the  therapeutic  system  of  Hahnemann,  because 
some  enthusiasts  see  in  homoeopathy,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  of  medicine,  without  very  well  knowing  what  medi- 
cine really  is.    When,  then,  we  profess  eclecticism,  we  mean  by 
it  scholastic  eclecticism,  that  eclecticism  which  has  a  de^nite 
criterion  for  all  orders  of  facts  and  truths,  and  which  judges, 
not  according  to  the  fancy  of  each,  but  according  to  the  logical 
rules  of  certainty.     Consequently  all  the  objections  brought 
against  false  eclecticism,  against  syncretism,  against  the  associa- 
tion of  contradictions,  do  not  apply  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  eclecticism  which  we  profess  to  follow,  and  pass  harmlessly 
by  us.     Those  who  practise  this  trick  upon  us,  show  their  want 
of  ingenuousness ;  that  is  their  affair.      Every  one  ought  to 
know  that  eclecticism  in  therapeutics,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
medicine  of  indications.    Let  then  the  principle  of  the  medicine 
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of  indicatiozis  be  combated,  instead  of  making  a  play  of  words 
upon  eclectioism. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  a  commotion  was  excited  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  by  our  articles  on  the  necessity  of  christian- 
izing medicine,  or  of  baptizing  Hifipocrates  as  it  was  termed. 
And  now  a  small  homoeopathic  clique  has  been  agitated  by  our 
declaration  of  eclecticism.  We  cannot  forbear  acquainting  our 
readers  with  the  anathemas  we  have  drawn  down  upon  our  heads. 
Besides  they  are  literary  lucubrations  worthy  of  publicity. 

We  shall  commence  by  the  creed  of  the  honorary  president 
of  the  Gallican  Homceopathic  Society,  Dr.  Gastier. 

''This  then  is  our  medical  creed,  which  is  as  general,  as 
absolute  as  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  as  inflexible  as  the 
law  which  establishes,  in  therapeutics,  the  rule  of  its  application. 

"  The  medical  doctrine  of  homoeopathy  has  our  entire,  nay 
our  exclusiye  faith,  in  this  sense^  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  cure  on  any  other  principle,  and  that  we  believe 
we  are  able  to  refer  to  this  principle  all  the  cases  of  cure  by  the 
various  allopathic  treatments,  whose  mode  of  operation  has  not 
hitherto  been  understood;  so  that  it  would  be  high  treason 
towards  the  homoeopathic  doctrine,  if  any  one  of  our  number 
should  take  upon  himself  to  rep^ach  us  for  generalizing  its 
principle  too  much,  for  universalizing  too  much  its  application, 
and  for  claiming  in  its  name,  as  esseutially  its  property^  every 
cure  obtained  by  whatever  process,  however  dijOferent  from  those 
it  makes  use  of. 

"  What,  I  ask,  is  there  in  common  betwixt  the  eccentricity  of 
an  opinion  so  radical,  so  explicit,  and  eclectioism  which 
Alexander  Erdan  in  his  France  mystique^  has  so  justly  and  so 
energetically  denounced  as  '  sheer  parody,  incessant  palinodes, 
the  disgrace  of  the  present  age !  ridiculous  archajusm,  which, 
among  us,  has  never  had  the  right  to  be  anything  else  than  the 
base  and  cowardly  scepticism  of  some  interested  pedants.'  Is 
not  eclecticism  the  disdainful  rejection  of  every  opinion,  the 
scornful  negation  of  every  system,  and  the  unqualifiable  pride 
of  thinking  oneself  alone  right,  and  every  one  else  wrong  ? 
The  eclectic  physician,  retired  within  himself,  that  is  to  say 
completely  absorbed  in  the  sentiment  of  bis  presumption,  like 
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the  owl  or  other  noctamal  oreatnre,  pretends  to  see  clearly  in 
the  midst  of  darkness,  whereas  in  reality  his  resemblance  to 
these  animak  is  in  being  dazzled  by  the  light  like  the  bnsy 
bee  which  goes  about  stealing  here  and  there  the  odorous 
juices  of  flowers,  in  order  to  compose  wholesome  honey,  he 
pretends  he  is  able  to  extract  from  any  system,  erroneous 
though  he  knows  it  to  be,  all  the  good  that  is  in  it,  and  from 
such  materials  he  composes  that  nauseous  hotchpotch  which 
is  served  up  everywhere  under  the  ambitious  title  of  eolectic- 
ism-^-as  if  he  could  extract  anything  good  from  where  all  is  bad, 
produce  order  out  of  disorder,  truth  out  of  falsity.  As  if  in 
order  to  develope  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  chaos, 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and  from  nonentity  to  make 
a  world,  it  were  not  necessary  to  be  a  god !  But  in  truth,  where 
is  the  eclectic  who  does  not  consider  himself  a  god,  a  god  of 
science  at  least  ? 

*'I  am  no  eclectic,  Ood  preserve  me  from  the  disgrace,  at  the 
end  of  a  pure  career,  from  making  a  recantation.  I  am  no 
eclectic,  because  I  believe  sinoerely  in  a  healing  art,  as  also  I 
believe  in  the  evident  occurrence  of  spontaneous  cures; — ^because  ^ 
I  believe  in  the  fiindamental  unity  of  the  action  of  the  means  it 
employs,  as  I  do  in  the  unity  of  the  vital  principle ; — ^because 
I  believe  in  the  essentially  noxious  character  of  that  action,  as 
I  do  in  death  ;^-beoause  I  believe  in  its  curative  appropriation, 
consequently  on  the  specially  of  this  action ; — ^finally  because 
I  believe  in  homosopathio  truth,  in  which  all  beliefii  are  summed 
up,  ^  as  I  believe  in  nature,  the  study  of  which  has  shown  me 
its  type." 

[Dr.  Teesier  next  alludes  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Leboucher,  in 
which  sundry  not  very  courteous  nor  complimentary  epithets 
are  applied  to  the  professed  eclectics.    He  then  goes  on  to  say:] 

We  must  not  confound  with  the  above,  M.  Leon  Simon's 
article  on  the  protest  of  MM.  Jousset,  Oabalda  and  Fr^dault, 
against  the  denomination  of  homoeopathists,  given  to  them  by 
the  Gazette  Heidomadaire.*  This  article  is  very  moderate  in 
its  tone,  and  we  cannot  well  avoid  replying  to  it.  We  shall 
here  reproduce  the  article  entire. 

*  Vide  p.  490. 

2t  2 
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*'  The  Journal  de  la  8oci4t6  Oallieane  having  published  the 
first  letter  of  those  members  of  the  Anatomical  Society  expelled 
from  that  Society  for  having  been  guilty  of  homoeopathy,  we 
have  deemed  it  right  to  insert  the  second  protest  of  these  gentle- 
men. On  oar  part,  this  is  an  act  of  justice  and  good  fellowship, 
— an  act  which  we  perform  all  the  more  readily,  as  it  must  be 
agreeable  to  those  gentlemen,  to  give  to  their  protest  the 
greatest  possible  publicity. 

"  Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  we  shall  say,  without  circum- 
locution, that  many  things  in  this  protest  have  surprised  us. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  astonishment  felt  by  our  colleagues 
at  their  expulsion  firom  the  Anatomical  Society^  an  astonish- 
ment which  goes  the  length  of  making  them  say  that  violence 
has  been  used  against  them,  and  that  they  have  been  wounded 
in  their  honour  and  their  dignity. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  in  this  case  the  Anatomical  Society  has 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  good  behaviour,  and  has  misunder- 
stood its  proper  dignity.  But  is  this  a  thing  to  be  surprised 
at  ?  Have  MM.  Oabalda,  Fr^dault  and  Jousset  forgotten  the 
expulsion  of  MM.  Hureau,  Giraud  and  Defert,  by  the  Society 
of  the  Sixth  Arrondissement  ?  Do  they  not  remember  the 
resolutions  passed  by  several  similiar  Societies  in  Paris,  resolu- 
tions which  prohibited  physicians  and  surgeons  of  reputation 
from  consulting  with  homoeopaths,  on  pain  of  losing  the  con- 
sulting practice  of  the  members  of  those  Societies  ?  Do  our 
esteemed  colleagues  forget  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
Congress  held  at  Paris,  in  order  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  law 
on  the  practice  and  teaching  of  medicine,  M.  Am6d6e  Latonr, 
and  the  members  of  the  preparatory  committee  who  acted  under 
his  orders,  refused  to  admit  the  deputation  sent  by  the  Hahne- 
mannian  Society?  And  yet  the  object  ostensibly  was  the 
foundation  of  an  institution  which  should  be  liberal  in  its 
motives  and  in  its  mode,  of  action,  an  institution  having  nothing 
doctrinal  about  it,  whose  object  should  be  purely  administrative, 
and  should  unite  all,  without  distinction  of  school  or  doctrine. 
Do  not  MM.  Oabalda,  Fr6dault,  and  Jousset  know  the  per- 
secutions directed  against  our  colleague,  M.  Marchant  of  Bor- 
deaux; persecutions  that  subjected  him  to  the  alternative  of 
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either  giving  np  homceopathy  in  tbe  treatment  of  his  patients 
in  the  hospital  St.  Andr6,  or  of  resigning,  which  latter  he  did 
urithont  hesitation  and  without  weakness  ? 

"  Finally,  and  this  bears  more  directly  on  the  case  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  long  since  MM.  Fitet,  Escallier,  and 
Mailliot  were  expelled  from  the  same  society,  and  for  the  same 
canse  as  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr6daalt,  and  Jousset,  and  that  in  terms 
still  more  revolting,  for  the  resolation  expelling  them  raa  as 
follows :  '  On  account  of  scientific  immorality* — The  Anato- 
mical Society  giving  itself  a  certificate  of  moral  behaviour  and 
refusing  it  to  homceopaihists  is  highly  entertaining.  Risum 
tetieatis  amici. 

"  So  many  instances  may  console  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr6dault, 
and  Jousset  for  their  own  expulsion.  Nay  more,  on  reflection, 
they  will  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  the  Anatomical  Society 
towards  themselves  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  exclusive 
system  long  since  adopted  by  the  generality  of  allopathic  medi-^ 
cal  men.  Whence  does  this  system  derive  its  origin  ?  what  are 
the  motives  that  have  called  it  into  being  ?  This  is  a  question 
that  must  interest  us  much  more  than  the  various  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  applied. 

**  If  allopathy, — let  it  call  itself  by  what  name  it  may,  orga- 
nicism,  vitalism,  organopathism,  eclecticism,  or  physiological 
doctrine  (supposing  the  last-mentioned  is  still  acknowledged  by 
some), — ^if  allopathy,  I  repeat,  were  sure  of  itself,  sure  of  its 
method,  of  its  principles  and  of  its  instruments,  it  would  be  just 
and  generous  in  proportion  as  it  felt  itself  strong.  In  place  of 
proscribing  it  would  enlighten ;  in  place  of  condemning  it  would 
judge ;  in  place  of  blasting  it  would  attempt  to  convert.  But 
trembling  for  the  fetiches  it  has  set  up  on  its  ephemeral  altars, 
it  fears  whatever  threatens  their  overthrow ;  and  like  every  weak 
thing,  it  condemns  without  discussion,  it  proscribes  in  place  of 
teaching,  it  fulminates  against  what  it  is  not  acquainted  with. 
The  secret  canse  of  its  mode  of  action  is  itl^  inability  to  teach 
anything  that  will  bear  examination.  Therefore,  wrapping  it- 
self up  in  the  official  authority  it  is  invested  with,  it  believes 
itself  under  no  obligation  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  be  in  the 
right  in  regard  to  professional  behaviour,  scientific  truth,  and 
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the  treatment  of  disease.  The  great,  the  unpardonable  crime  of 
homoeopathy  was  that  it  dared  to  qnestion  what  allopathy 
considered  as  settled  matters.  The  vanity  of  the  latter  was  ini- 
tated  by  so  mnoh  audacity.  Challenged  a  thousand  times  over 
to  make  the  appeal  to  observation  and  etperience,  instead  of 
buckling  on  its  armour  and  coming  down  into  the  listSi  it  has 
shirked  the  contest,  preferring  abuse  to  reasons,  and  deeming  it 
a  much  more  expeditious  mode  of  settling  the  question  to  expel 
homcBopaths  than  to  study  their  system  in  order  to  understand 
and  to  verify  its  practical  value.  The  hidden  reason  of  the  act 
complained  of  by  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr^dault,  and  Jousset  may  be 
expressed  in  one  sentence :  allopathy  is  afraid  of  homcBopathy, 
The  greater  its  fears  become,  the  greater  violence  will  it  display. 
Let  not  then  those  gentlemen  be  astonished  at  having  to  sufbr 
something  for  a  quality  which  they  possess,  or  rather  which  is 
attributed  to  them. 

"  The  most  essential  point  in  the  protest  under  consideration, 
and  which  has  surprised  us  more  than  we  can  well  express,  is 
the  care  taken  by  our  colleagues  to  deprecate  the  title  of 
AomoBcpaths  and  the  name  of  homaopaikie  medicine.  They 
allege  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  honuBopathie  medicine^ 
— ^that  we  should  speak  of  the  therapeutic  method  of  Hahne- 
mann ;  to  this,  however,  they  deny  that  they  devote  themselves 
exclusively.  As  our  colleagues  proclaim  it,  we  shall  not  heai* 
tate  to  believe  that  it  is  as  they  say,  that  the  word  eclecticism 
inscribed  on  their  standard  embraces  the  therapeutios  as  well 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  doctrine ;  that  they  adopt  the  the* 
rapendc  reform  of  Hahnemann,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  resorting  to  tradition,  and  probably  also  to  contempo- 
rary experience,  for  all  means  of  cure  they  may  deem  useful  for 
their  patients.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  that,  since 
such  are  their  convictions.  But  the  reasons  they  adduce  do  not 
appear  to  us  so  convincing  as  their  declaration  seems  to  be  ap* 
propriate. 

'*  Because  the  epithets  homoeopath  and  allopath  have  become 
nicknames  bandied  about  among  medical  men,  they  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  erased  from  the  dictionary  and  no  longer  used. 
Either  these  epithets  signify  something,  or  they  are  destitute  of 
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meamog.  In  the  latter  case  tiiey  ought  to  he  discontinued ;  in 
the  former  they  may,  they  ought  to  he  retained.  If,  as  we  be- 
lieve, these  appellations  designate  two  different  modes  of  under- 
standing, of  teaching  and  of  practising  medicine,  these  gentle- 
men reject  them  in  vain,  they  will  continue  to  be  used ;  and 
those  who  practise  the  one  or  the  other  system  of  medicine  will 
apply  them  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  with  perfect  justice. 
If  the  epithet  of  homosopath  has  become  a  term  kA  insult  in  the 
mouths  of  our  adversaries  (for  homoeopaths  do  not  insult  allo- 
paths), that  is  owing  to  the  abuse  by  them  of  an  expression 
good  in  itself.  If  we  were  to  erase  from  the  dictionary  all  the 
words  that  huve  been  abused  and  because  they  have  been 
abused,  we  should  soon  have  no  words  remaining  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Is  there  anything  that  has  escaped  being  abused  ? 
Oan  we  say  that  the  epithets  homoeopath  afhd  allopath  tetid 
only  to  keep  up  iamentable  divisions  in  the  medical  body  f 
There  is  no  evil  which  is  not  kept  up  by  the  cause  that  has 
given  rise  to  it  What  has  produced,  kept  up,  and  will  keep 
up,  the  division  among  medical  men,  is  the  thing  signified  and 
not  the  sign  which  represents  it ;  it  is  the  doctrine,  and  not  the 
epithet. 

**  We  understand  why  our  colleagues  reject  the  epithet,  be- 
cause for  them  there  is  no  such  thirty  as  homeopathic  medi- 
cine. Th^y  give  two  reasons  for  their  incredulity  on  this  point : 
the  first,  that  they  do  not  recognise  in  homceopathy  a  body  of 
doctrine  comprisifhg  the  ensemble  of  the  various  braiwhes  of 
medical  science ;  the  second,  that  the  expression  homceopathic 
medicine,  taken  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  Hebdomadairei  has  no  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
homeopathy  applies  exclusively  to  therapeutics. 

''  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  on  these  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  by  defining  the  propositions  laid  down, 
and  the  terms  of  which  they  are  composed*  What  do  we  mean 
by  a  body  of  doctrine  comprising  the  ensemble  of  the  various 
branches  of  medical  science  t  A  body  of  doctrine  generally 
implies  a  collection  of  principles  united  to  one  another  by  a  sort 
of  logical  and  necessary  dependence ;  so  that,  one  of  them  being 
given,  it  presupposes  all  the  others.    At  the  present  moment 
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homceopaihy  alone '  presents  a  ooUection  of  principles  thus 
united;  it  alone  possesses  a  body  of  doctrine.  Whether  this 
doctrine  be  admitted  or  rejected,  adopted  in  its  totality  or  only 
in  one  or  more  of  its  parts,  it  does  not  the  less  exist ;  and 
mere  superficial  attention  will  convince  us  of  this.  Homoeo- 
pathy has  found  in  the  law  of  vital  dynamism  the  primary  truth 
that  explains  at  once  all  the  other  principles  it  has  proclaimed. 
The  law  of  similars, — ^the  determination  of  the  fundamental 
character  of  diseases.-^the  infinitesimal  doses  and  their  mode 
of  action, — everything  in  homoBopathy  departs  firom  and  returns 
to  dynamism.  MM.  Gabalda,  Fr6dault,  and  Jousset  may  see 
nothing  in  vital  dynamism  but  an  error ;  that  is  very  likely ; 
they  would  not  be  singular  in  so  thinking ;  but  if  they  would 
not  be  unjust  towards  Hahnemann,  they  ought  to  recognise  in 
homoBopathy  a  body  of  doctrine  closely  bound  together,  and  of 
such  a  solid  texture,  that  to  vanquish  it  on  one  part  would  be 
to  vanquish  it  on  all.  Where  shall  we  find  in  traditional  me- 
dicine, or  even  in  our  own  days,  a  body  of  doctrine  so  strongly 
bound  together  as  is  homoeopathy  ?  Where  shall  we  find  a  col- 
lection of  principles  so  rigorously  deduced  from  the  premises  of 
experience  ?  Not  in  the  Paris  school,  nor  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean school ;  nor  yet  in  eclecticism,  such  at  least  as  it  is  pour- 
trayed  in  the  Art  Medical,  a  journal  which  exhausts  itself  in 
a  barren  controversy  against  everything  that  is  not  eclectioism, 
and  contents  itself  with  giving  us  a  prospectus  of  its  doc- 
trines without  giving  us  the  doctrines  themselves.  Let  the  Art 
Midical  show  us  its  physiology,  its  pathology,  its  pharmaco- 
dynamics, and  its  therapeutics,  we  shall  then  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  But  hitherto  it  has  condemned  us  to  live  on  pre- 
mises whose  effects  we  are  waiting  for ;  effects  which  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  by  their  aid  we  may  be  able  to  cure 
and  relieve  our  patients  better  than  we  do  at  present.  If  the 
eclecticism  of  the  Art  MSdical,  which  differs  from  that  of 
M.  Andral  and  his  disciples,  realises  the  premises  it  has  so 
pompously  paraded,  we  shall  eagerly  acknowledge  that  it  too 
possesses  a  body  of  doctrine ;  and  then  we  shall  examine  it 
Whether  we  adopt  it  or  reject  it,  we  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  proclaim  its  existence.     Let  MM.  Oabalda,  Frddault,  and 
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Jonsset  display  towards  Hahnemann  the  justice  they  may  one  day 
have  to  implore  for  themselves ;  let  them  recognise  a  homcBopa- 
thie  medicine  embracing  the  ensemble  of  the  medical  eciefices, 

'*  AhoTe  all,  let  them  not  say  that  the  word  homceopathic  is 
applicable  exolosiyely  to  therapeutics.  Therapeutics  is  the  oh- 
ject,  the  ultimate  end  of  medicine.  Now,  the  sciences  are  as 
well  defined  hy  the  end  to  which  they  aspire,  as  by  the  object 
that  is  the  matter  of  their  speculations.  Medicine  is  as  well 
defined  by  calling  it  the  art  of  healing,  as  geometry  by  the  term 
science  of  space,  or  arithmetic  by  that  of  science  of  numbers. 
In  both  cases  the  definition  is  exact,  because  it  indicates  perfectly 
the  ohject  it  intends  to  designate,  by  isolating  it  from  all  others. 
Even  were  it  perfectly  true  that  the  word  homoeopathic  applied 
exclusiyely  to  therapeutics,  we  yet  could,  according  to  what  we 
have  just  said,  apply  the  epithet  homoeopathic  to  the  body  of 
doctrine  enunciated  by  the  genius  of  Hahnemann,  without  heing 
guilty  of  pleonasm.  Indeed,  if  medicine  may  be  defined  by  the 
end  it  aims  at,  homceopathy  hy  presenting  a  body  of  doctrine 
whose  final  result  is  the  cure  of  diseases  by  a  method  proper  to 
itself,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  in  that  point  of  viefw,  that  there 
exists  a  homoeopathic  medicine,  which  these  gentlemen  disavow 
it  is  true,  but  their  disavowal  does  not  compromise  its  existence. 

"  This  idea  it  is  all  the  more  important  to  establish,  since 
our  esteemed  colleagues  declare  that  they  retain  the  homoeopa- 
thic therapeutics ;  that  is  to  say,  cure  the  patients  confided  to 
their  care,  hy  means  of  the  method  of  Hahnemann.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  know  how  they  set  about  selecting  the  medi- 
cines they  employ,  if  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  they  discard 
Hahnemann's  pathological  method,  and  the  law  of  vital  dy- 
namism. What  pathological  method  do  they  adopt  in  order  to 
trace  the  picture  of  disease,  so  that  it  shall  concord  with  the 
pathogenetic  features  contained  in  the  Pure  Materia  Medica  f 
And  without  the  law  of  vital  dynamism  how  do  they  determine 
their  selection  of  the  medicament  ?  By  means  of  what  principle 
do  they  distinguish  the  characteristic  and  the  accessory  symp- 
toms of  a  given  morbid  state  and  a  given  medicine  ?  Will  they 
tell  us  how  it  is  possible  to  have  rational  therapeutics  without 
the  aid  of  pathology  and  pharmacology ;  how  therapeutics  can 
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exist  vithont  a  body  of  dootTine,  as  these  gentlemen  allege  ? 
The  yery  oiienmstance  that  they  retain  the  therapeutics  of 
Hahnemann,  shows  that  they  belieye  more  than  they  think  or 
will  confess  in  a  homoeopathic  medicine;  they  confess  it  in 
spite  of  themselyes  at  the  bedside  of  every  patient  confided  to 
their  care ;  they  are  more  homoeopathists  than  tiiey  will  avow. 
If  the  force  of  their  minds  cause  their  hopes  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  positive  acquisitions  they  every  day  make  use  of,  they 
will  allow  us  to  wait  until  their  hopes  have  become  realities,  in 
order  to  appreciate  their  value.  Until  then  we  shall  tell  them  that 
there  is  a  homoeopathic  medicine  sufficiently  powerful  to  fix 
their  attention,  and  that  we  may  be  proud  to  be  homoeopaths. 
What  is  the  position  taken  up  by  MM.  Oabalda,  Fr^danlt,  and 
Jottsset^  in  respect  to  the  general  medical  body,  when  liiey  say 
that  they  take  firom  homoeopathy  its  curative  agents^  and  its 
mode  of  employing  them,  without  at  the  same  time  accepting 
the  body  of  doctrine  which  enables  us  sUccessfiilly  to  employ 
them?  Do  they  hope  by  this  encomium  to  conciliate  the  fttvour 
of  the  allopaths  ?  From  their  well-known  character,  I  suppose 
that  they  aim  higher ;  that  their  object  is  one  more  worthy  of 
themselves  and  of  the  science  which  they  cultivate  in  their  pe- 
culiar manner.  Their  hopes  are  in  eclecticism !  Let  us  pause 
here,  and  try  to  wait  for  the  oracles  which  have  been  promised 
us,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  pronounced.  But  let  it  be  per* 
mitted  us  to  refer  to  our  recollections  and  to  contemporary  ez- 
perienoe,  and  to  say  to  these  gentlemen,  that  in  philosophy  as 
in  medicine  eclecticism  has  always  failed  to  establish  a  body  of 
doctrine  which  they  deny  to  homoeopathy,  and  of  which  hitherto 
their  school  has  not  given  us  the  faintest  Hneaments.  One  of 
two  things  will  certainly  happen :  either  their  eclecticism  will 
degenerate  into  a  dogmatism  of  some  sort,  or  it  will  die  out 
bom.  sheer  impotence.  In  the  first  case,  the  eclecticism  of  the 
Art  Medical  will  be  a  mere  warlike  instrument,  instead  of  a 
passage  which  shall  lead  to  the  promised  land ;  in  the  second 
case,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  highly  cultivated 
minds  should  have  consented  to  be  nullified  at. the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  career.  If  we  are  in  error  respecting  the 
Art  Medical,  we  beg  it  to  be  charitable  enough  to  assist,  our 
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weakness.    Let  it)  we  repeAt,  produce  its  physiology*  its  patho* 

logy»  its  materia  medica,  and  its  therapeutics,  not  as  it  has 

hitherto  done,  merely  in  the  form  of  a  preface,  but  in  the  shape 

of  formulized  doctrine.     Until  it  does  so,  we  shall  continue  to 

say  and  to  believe  that  medical  ecIectiGiBm,  so  often  refiited) 

will  not  be  more  successful  than  its  parenly  philosophical  ecleo* 

ticiBmr 

"  Dr.  L^on  Simon,  Senior." 

We  believe  M.  Leon  Simon  to  be  perfectly  wrong  in  the  no- 
tions he  has  expressed  above.  We  shaU  proceed  to  prove  it.  As 
regards  the  expulsion  from  the  Anatomical  Society,  the  worthy 
inventor  of  the  tnial  dynamism  ofBarihez  has  failed  to  under- 
stand the  indignation  of  MM.  Qabalda,  Fr6dault,  and  Jousset, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  enter  into  the  melodrama  in  order 
to  explain  it  to  him. 

One  word  on  the  reflections  by  M*  Simon  in  regard  to  the 
saoifioes  our  colleagues  have  made  to  homoBopathy.  He  ought 
not  to  have  touched  on  such  delicate  questions.  No  one  has 
suffered  less  than  himself  fitom  medical  intolerance.  Homoeo- 
pathy has  given  him  nought  but  flowers  and  fruits;  we  can, 
therefore,  easily  comprehend  all  the  sentiments  of  well-being 
this  word  recals  to  his  memory,  and  how  anxious  he  must  be 
to  preserve  it.. 

M.  Simon  is  thunderstmck  by  the  protest  of  our  colleagues 
against  the  appellation  of  homceopaths,  and  he  asks  himself  and 
asks  his  readers  if  (what  he  cannot  believe)  this  protest  does 
hot  conceal  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  alhpathy* 
However,  after  this  insinuation,  made  with  such  good  taste,  he 
consents  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  it  a  question  of  doc- 
trine. So  far  well ;  but  he  has  failed  to  perceive  that  there  was 
also  concerned  in  the  matter  the  defence  of  medical  dignity  and 
the  performance  of  a  duty.  We  will  not  explain  to  lum  either 
the  question  of  dignity  or  that  of  duty.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
question  of  doctrine.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  accept  the 
appellation  of  homoeopaths  is  that  this  word,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  M.  Leon  Simon  himself,  represents  not  so  much  a 
doctrine  as  a  pure  syncretism.  Does  he  not  say,  Somceopaihy 
has  found  in  the  law  of  vital  dynamistn  the  primary  truth 
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which  explains  at  once  all  the  other  principles  it  has  enun- 
ciated ?  Thus,  according  to  M.  Simon,  if  we  ought  to  assume 
a  name,  it  should  be  that  of  vitalo-dynamists,  or  d3rnamo- 
vitalists,  or  vitalists;  because  the  name  of  a  doctrine  is  derived 
from  the  primary  truth  that  includes  all  the  others.  Homceo- 
pathy,  according  to  our  colleague,  not  being  the  primary  truth 
in  medicine,  on  whom  can  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  homoeopath  ? 
M.  Simon  may  reply  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  vitalists 
who  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  Hahnemann  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  homceopaths  from  the  vitalists  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  them.  The  retort  is  plausible  in  theory,  but  it 
will  not  hold  good  in  practice;  for  among  the  homoBopathic 
vitalists  there  are  almost  as  many  sects  as  there  are  individuals. 
For  instance,  the  esteemed  Dr.  Gastier  brings  into  homoeopathy 
the  natureism  of  Hippocrates  and  all  sorts  of  allopathic  medi- 
cations. M.  Simon  himself  admits  the  principle  of  accessory 
medications,  desiring  at  the  same  time  to  limit  their  employ- 
ment :  he  has,  however,  forgotten  to .  define  the  limits,  and, 
having  conceded  the  principle,  he  has  accepted  implicitly  all  its 
consequences.  Does  this  anti-Hahnemannic  confusion  of  ho- 
moeopathy and  allopathy  allow  every  one,  even  such  as  MM. 
Gastier  and  Leon  Simon,  to  assume  the  name  of  homoeopath  ? 
And  yet  astonishment  is  expressed  that  we,  who  only  accept 
Hahnemann's  reform  as  the  complement  of  tradition  in  thera- 
peutics, refuse  to  substitute  the  accessory  appellation  of  homoeo- 
path for  the  traditional  title  of  physician !  It  is  not  possible. 
M.  Simon  has  not  given  the  subject  a  proper  consideration, 
else  he  would  have  seen  that  we  could  not  in  reason  act  thus. 
Indeed,  what  M.  Gastier  calls  homcBopathy  is  his  own  mode  of 
interpreting  Hahnemann,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  M. 
Simon ;  for  him  homoeopathy  is  not  Hahnemannism  but  Simon- 
ism.  Were  we  to  assume  the  appellation  of  homoeopaths,  no 
one  would  know  whether  we  were  so  in  the  sense  of  Hahne- 
mann, or  of  M.  Gastier,  or  of  M.  Simon  (not  to  mention  better 
inen).    Let  us  consider  the  consequences. 

1.  In  assuming  the  name  of  homoeopaths,  we  should  be  ad- 
judged and  reputed  to  accept  vital  dynamism,  "  that  law  in 
which  homoeopathy  has  found  the  primary  truth  thai  explains 
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at  once  all  the  other  principles  it  has  proclaimed!*  On  the 
other  hand  we  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man. 
That  we  should  he  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  the  right  with 
St  Thomas  and  the  Church,  on  the  left  with  Michel  Vintras 
and  M.  Simon.  What  syncretism!  And  thus  it  would  be 
throughout. 

2.  We  loudly  proclaim  our  respect  for  the  traditional  (hip- 
pocratico-galenic)  constitution  of  medicine:  as  hofnoBopaths 
we  must,  with  Hahnemann,  overturn,  deny,  contemn  this  che/ 
dcBUvre  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.    What  syncretism ! 

8.  In  pathology  we  have  established  the  principle  of  the 
essentiality  of  diseases,  which  may  be  formulised  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

The  morbid  phenomena,  studied  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relationships,  appear  as  though  it  were  correct  to  say  that  they 
form,  by  the  order  of  their  association  and  succession,  morbid 
states  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another,  and  haviQg  their 
own  proper  characters ; — 

That,  consequently,  these  morbid  states  ought  to  be  considered 
as  having  each  their  proper  essence  (by  analogy )j  and  as  consti- 
tuting a  morbid  species — a  disease. 

•  After  having  laid  down  this  principle,  we  must  say  with 
Hahnemann :  "  As  the  homoeopathist  in  his  mode  of  treatment 
is  guided  neither  by  the  internal  causes  gratuitously  attributed 
to  the  disease,  nor  by  the  names  imagined  by  nosologists  and 
which  express  things  unknown  to  nature,  as  also  every  case  of 
^on-miasmatic  disease  is  an  isolated  indepetident  Jact,  a  collec- 
tion of  divers  symptoms,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which 
can  never  be  supposed  a  priori  by  hypothesis,  nothing  fixed  and 
determinate  can  be  constructed  on  such  an  unstable  founda- 
tion." 

It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  reconcile  the  ab- 
solute radical  negation  of  essetUial  diseases  (unless  they  are 
miasmatic)  and  the  principle  of  the  essentiality  and  the  immu- 
tability of  diseases.    What  syncretism ! 

4.  In  etiology  we  have  established  the  doctrine  of  definite 
predispositions  as  follows : 

Diseases  regarded  in  the  modes  of  their  production  act  as 
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though  we  should  say  that  they  resnlt,  some  of  them  £rom  ex* 
ternal  causes  (as  all  kinds  of  injaries  and  poisonings),  and  all 
others  without  exception  from  internal  causes  or  predispositions, 
congenital  or  acquired,  whose  exterior  agents  are  only  the  ex* 
citing  causes  of  thdr  manifestation ;  that  these  predispositions, 
defined  by  the  characters  as  well  as  by  the  order  of  assodatioii 
and  succession  they  impart  to  the  morbid  phenomena,  are  abso- 
lutely inexplicable  by  the  known  laws  of  physiology. 

And  we  should  have  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  that  of 
Hahnemann  which  rests  entirely  on  the  negation  of  internal 
causes,  and  substitute  for  them  an  incomprehensible  mythology 
of  miasms  and  viruses,  without  perceiving  that  these  imaginary 
miasms  and  viruses  are  morbid  products,  the  effects  of  diseases, 
and  that  an  effect  cannot  be  a  cause.  What  an  extraordinary 
syncretism  the  appellation  of  homoeopaths  would  impose  on  osl 

5.  We  proclaim  the  following  law  as  the  basis  of  semiology 
and  pathological  anatomy. 

Every  morbid  phenomenon,  studied  in  itsetf,  and  in  its 
relationships  with  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  observed,  appears 
as  though  it  were  correct  to  say,  that  it  receives  firom  every 
disease  a  particular  appreciable  modifioafion,  and  that  in  its 
turn,  this  modification  could  serve  as  a  mark  to  enable  ns  to 
judge  of  the  spedea  and  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  dineaae, 

Beconeile  this  with  the  declaration  of  Hahnemann :  "  That 
every  case  of  disease  is  an  isolated  independent  feet,  a  coUeotioii 
of  various  symptoms,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which, 
can  never  be  supposed  d  priori  by  hypothesis,  and  that  nothing 
fixed  and  determinate  can  be  constructed  on  saeh  an  unstable 
foundation." 

And  with  this :  *'  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
confer  names  on  all  the  possible  aggregations  of  symptoms,  on 
all  the  morbid  cases  that  we  meet  with." 

In  order  then  to  be  able  to  call  ourselves  homaopathe^  we 
should  have  to  assert  that  the  theoretical  and  practical  constitn* 
don  of  semiology  and  of  pathological  anatomy  are  the  same 
thing,  or  the  absolute  radical  negation  of  these  two  sciences. 
What  a  master-stroke  in  the  art  of  syncretism. 

6.  In  therapeutics  we  do  not  admit  anything  besides  the  medi- 
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cine  of  indicatiofis :  that  is  to  say,  for  us  there  is  no  treatment 
without  the  motives  which  determine  the  physicians  €u:tions, 
which  are  called  indications.  In  as  far  as  Hahnemann's  thera- 
peutics can  be  brought  ipto  accord  with  the.  traditional  and 
legitimate  method,  we  acc^t  his  therapeutics,  and  place  it  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  medicine  of  indications. 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  reject  the  methods  of  treatment 
founded  ezclusively  on  their  acknowledged  efficacy  in  certain 
diseases.  Neither  do  we  exclude  the  indications  founded  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  evident  causes  of  certain  morbid  phenomena^ 
nor  the  indications  thence  logically  and  rationally  deducible. 

What  we  blame,  is  the  confused  employment  of  all  these 
methods  at  once,  because  this  syncretism,  this  confusion,  is  the 
negation  of  the  medicine  of  indicatiotis,  that  is  to  say,  of  true 
eclecticism  in  therapeutics. 

7.  Lastly,  we  hold  that  the  regimen  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
the  species  of  the  disease,  to  the  state  of  the  patient^  in  place  of 
being  made  exclusively  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  the  medi- 
cine administered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
regimen  should  be  directed  to  the  same  aim  as  the  medicine 
and  that  the  effects  of  the  one  should  not  neutralize  those  of 
the  other. 

In  order  to  call  ourselves  homoeopaths,  even  in  therapeutics, 
we  should  have  to  profess  a  systematic  ezclusivism,  which  we 
abhor,  to  renounce  modes  of  treatment,  whose  great  efficacy  we 
must  appreciate,  to  accept  fixed  rules  for  diet,  common  to  all 
patients,  which  would  be  very  dangerous ;  in  a  word,  we  should 
have  to  affirm  that  homoeopathy  includes  all  the  medicine  of 
indications,  whereas  it  is  included  in  the  latter. 

We  have  directed  M.  Simon  s  attention  to  ^  the  sap-bearing 
roots  of  the  medical  tree.  We  can  do  no  more  for  him.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature,  that  the  tree  puts  forth  its  new  sprouts  on  the 
very  place  where  it  has  been  cut  through. 

What  we  have  to  do  now,  is  to  reply  to  M.  Simon's  well  put 
sarcasms,  to  his  defiances  and  to  his  insinuations.  We  have 
already  treated  the  scientific  question,  and  we  might  stop  there; 
personalities  such  as  M.  Simon  has  had  the  good  sens^  to  con- 
fine himself  to  being  perfectly  legitimate,  and  such  criticisms 
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being  not  destitute  of  use,  for  they  let  us  know  the  imperfec* 
tions  both  of  ourselves  and  of  our  work.  A  few  words  will  suffice. 

In  any  point  of  view  whatsoever,  were  we  to  accept  the 
appellation  of  homoBopaths,  we  should  be  subscribing  to  an 
evident  error,  or  if  the  term  is  preferred,  a  confusion. 

M.  Simon  wonders  at  our  confidence  and  hope  in  eclecticism^ 
and  he  has  marked  his  astonishment  by  a  point  of  exclamation. 
This  proves  that  M.  Leon  Simon  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  what 
eclecticism  is,  and  we  have  no  time  to  teach  him.  We  refer  him 
for  instruction  to  the  conferences  of  B.  P.  Ventura,  on  Catho- 
lic and  philosophical  reason,  as  also  to  the  same  theologian  s 
essay  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  the  foundation  of  certainty. 

He  alleges  that  our  school  has  not  even  ofifered  the  first  out- 
line of  a  body  of  doctrines.  That  strikes  us  as  being  rather 
severe.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  Etudes  de  medecine  ginirale, 
that  our  work  on  Medical  Education  in  France,  that  an  article 
on  Dupuytren  and  the  scientific  constitution  of  surgery,  our 
introduction  of  January  1855,  that  of  January  1856,  and  a 
number  of  the  essays  of  our  collaborators,  might  have  enabled  a 
less  intelligent  man  than  M.  Simon,  to  find  lineaments  suffici- 
ently distinct  to  enable  him  to  know  our  physiology,  our 
pathology,  and  our  therapeutics.  As  regards  the  primary  truth 
which  explains  all  the  other  principles  we  have  proclaimed,  it 
has  made  sufficient  noise  to  reach  even  the  inattentive  ears  of 
M.  Simon.  He  knows  that  that  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man 
resulting  from  the  substantial  union  of  soul  and  body,  a  doctrine 
formulised  by  Aristotle,  admirably  developed  by  St  Thomas, 
enunciated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  that  primary 
truth  that  explains  all  the  other  principles  we  have  proclaim- 
ed. M.  Simon  is  not  unaware  of  the  war  waged  upon  us  by 
M.  Cayol  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  to  which  he  has 
since  become  a  convert. 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  only  finished  the 
first  part  of  our  studies  of  general  medicine ;  it  remains  for  us 
to  exipose  false  vitalism  in  the  second  part,  and  in  the  third,  our 
own  dogmatism.  And  this  was  commenced  ten  years  ago,  by  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Institute,  on  the  essentiality  of 
diseases.    Has  M.  Simon  a  right  to  complain  of  our  dilatori- 
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ness?  We  have  sacrificed  our  own  works  to  the  verification 
and  the  defence  of  the  therapeutical  reform  of  Hahnemann :  and 
and  if  (though  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  so)  allopathy  fears 
AamoBopaihy,  is  it  exclusively  to  the  eloquence  of  M.  Simon 
that  this  result  is  to  be  attributed  ?  Has  our  eclecticism  been 
as  powerless  as  his  pretended  purism  ?  Let  M.  Simon  make 
himself  perfectly  easy  about  our  future.  He  knows  how  easily 
we  remove  obstacles  that  threaten  to  compromise  us»  and 
east  off  useless  burdens,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dissipate  his 
errors  with  regard  to  the  Art  MSdical,  and  to  be  charitable 
enough  to  aid  hie  teeainese,  a  weakness^  the  amount  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  estimate. 

But  if  we  hold  so  cheaply  what  concerns  us,  we  cannot  treat 
80  lightly  what  concerns  others,  and  especially  Hahnemann. 
We  point  out,  and  energetically  repudiate  his  errors,  and  this 
imposes  on  us  an  anxiety  all  the  more  viligant,  and  a  zeal  all 
the  more  scrupulous  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  truths  he  has 
taught  and  bequeathed  to  the  medical  world.  These  truths  now 
form  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  medicine  of  indications ;  it 
is  therefore  our  duty  to  rescue  them  from  the  injury  likely  to 
accrue  to  them  from  false  or  indiscreet  friends.  Unfortunately 
he  has  many  such,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  most  honour- 
able practitioners. 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  why,  although  we  usually 
employ  the  therapeutic  method  of  Hahnemann  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  we  reject  the  appellation  of  homoeopaths.  We  accept 
the  truth  established  by  Hahnemann,  we  reject  the  word, 
because  this  word  has  become  in  the  mouths  of  the  allopaths 
an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  in  that  of  the  homoBopaths  an 
insult  to  tradition,  and  we  are  for  both  progress  and  tradition. 
Our  eclecticism  is  comprised  in  one  sole  principle,  that  of  the 
medicine  of  indications. 
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The    Monthly    Homceopathic    Review.      Edited    by    John 

OZANNE,  M.D. 

Such  is  the  tille  of  a  new  periodical,  the  first  nuinber  of  which 
appeared  in  Jnly,  and  which  has  kept  its  appointed  time  in  the 
snbeeqaent  months.  The  well  established  character  of  the 
editor  for  talent  and  integrity  as  well  as  his  famiKarity  with  the 
continental  literature  of  homoeopathy,  will  secure  for  his  journal 
a  fiavoarable  reception  from  our  little  public.  We  believe  we 
shall  best  promote  the  welfare  of  this  undertaking  in  which  we 
take  a  deep  interest,  by  enabling  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment  of  its  scope  and  design,  as  well  as  the  style  of  its 
composition  from  its  own  Upe. 

"  We  look  upon  the  law  which  is  the  foundation  of  homo&o* 
pathic  therapeutics  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  We  moreover 
consider  it  to  be  a  truth  whicli  in  its  application  to  the  healing 
of  disease,  has  been  productive  of  inestimable  benefits  to  man- 
kind. Hence  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
those  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  use  every  means  in  our 
powOT,  to  cause  it  to  be  fiilly  and  rightly  known  to  all  men. 

"  But  while  we  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  law,  while  we 
feel  deeply  convinced  of  its  excellence  when  applied  in  medical 
practice,  we  are  not  unmindful  that  all  human  knowledge  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  that  it  follows  in  its  development  a 
progressive  course;  that  in  feet  time  and  study  are  requixed  to 
bring  every  branch  of  science  or  art  to  that  degree  of  complete- 
ness and  oertainty  of  which  it  will  admit. 

*'  To  say  thus  much  is  to  admit  the  necessity  of  serious  and 
incessant  labour  on  the  part  of  all  true  homoeopathists.  To 
bring  homcBopathy  up  to  our  standard  of  the  requisites  of 
medical  art  we  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power.  We  shall 
spare  neither  time  nor  labour  nor  expense ;  convinced  as  we 
are  that  being — together  with  all  homcnopathists — the  deposi- 
taries of  a  great  truth,  we  are  bound  to  work  it  out  to  the  best 
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o    dor  ability,  if  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  a  bneach  of  trust 
towards  our  fellow  men  and  towards  future  generations.     Such 
is  the  duty  of  all  homoeopathists.     But  we  conceive  that  we 
the  founders  of  this  Beview  have  other  and  special  duties  to 
perform.     We  befieve  we  have  discovered  certain  tendencies  in 
the  homoeopathic  body  which  require  to  be  checked,  others 
which  require  to  be  encouraged.    We  are  conscious  of  many 
desiderata  which  ought  to  be  supplied,  of  much  work  which 
requires  to  be  performed  in  various  directions — in  fact  we 
believe  that  to  rest  at  present  upon  the  labours  of  Hahnemann 
and  his  immediate  disciples,  would  be  not  only  coming  to  a 
stand  still,  but  would  be  actually  retrograding.    We  must 
advance..    It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  so.     A  properly  con- 
ducted journal  is  a  powerful  agent  in  stimulating  and  directing 
scientific  research.    Its  influence  can  be  doubted  by  no  one-^ 
But  if  any  should  doubt  it  as  regards  homoeopathy,  we  need 
only  draw  their  attention  to  the  good  achieved  by  the  British 
Journal  of  Homceopathy.    That  journal  now  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  its  existence,  was  started  when  there  were  hardly  ten 
medical  praetitioners  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  when  the  non- 
professional adherents  of  homoeopathy  amounted  in  number,  to 
at  most  a  few  thousands.    Now  the  number  of  practitioners  in 
these  kingdoms,  who  have  openly  adopted  the  homoeopathic  law 
as  their  guiding  rule,  amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  it  is  computed  that  the  nou-professionid  believers  in 
homoeopathy  amount  to  about  one  million.    We  look  upon  this 
computation  as  tolerably  correct,  as  a  fair  e:cpre8Bion  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years.    To  the 
British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation of  homoeopathic  truths,  and  of  facts  and  observations 
bearing  upon  practical  points,   and  to  the  spirit  manifested 
throughout  by  its  editors,  we  feel  disposed  to  ascribe  a  large 
share  in  tbia  rapid  advance.    This  statement  is  made,  as  will  be 
apparent  ta  our  readers,  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry.    Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  is  our  motto.    The  British  Journal  has 
done  much,  not  only  for  this  hemisphere,  but  also  for  the  New 
Worlds— for  the  North  American  States  especially,  in  which  it 
has  always  enjoyed  the  chief  part  of  its  circulation  and  support, 
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and  where  the  truths  disseminated  by  means  of  its  pages  have 
fructified — ^where  it  must  have  had  no  small  share  in  the 
development  of  homoBopathy,  which  now  boasts  of  its  three  or 
four  thousand  practitioners.  But  the  British  Journal  has  not 
done  all  that  could  have  been  done,  neither  can  it  alone  achieve 
all  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  press  to  perform.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  this  Beview  is  now  started. 

**  When  we  say  that  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  has 
not  done  all  that  could  have  been  done,  and  cannot  now  do  all 
that  has  to  be  done,  we  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  several 
courses  may  be  followed  in  the  attainment  of  one  common 
object  We  may  follow  different  routes  and  yet  converge  to  the 
same  point  The  very  fact  that  this  Beview  will  appear  at 
shorter  intervak  than  the  British  Journal  is  of  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient indication  that  there  will  be  some  deviation  in  the  plan  to 
be  followed  by  us  as  compared  with  that  Journal.  But  that  is 
not  all.  We  shall  follow  a  different  course  in  several  other 
points,  and  more  especially  in  this,  that  we  intend  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  medical  science ;  to  give  to 
Homoeopathy  its  proper  position  among  the  various  branches 
constituting  medicine  as  a  science  and  as  an  art — and  in  fine, 
that  we  wish  to  see  homoeopathy  and  those  who  practise  it  con- 
stituted into  a  school  of  medicine,  of  which  the  homoeopathic 
law  shall  be  the  foundation.  This  has  not  been  yet  done.  We 
also  wish,  in  addition  to  forming  a  homoeopathic  school  of 
medicine  in  a  scientific  sense,  to  bring  about  the  formation  of 
an  institution  in  which  every  branch  of  medicine  shall  be  taught 
and  of  which  the  homoeopathic  law  shall  be  also  the  foundation. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  we  possess  a  large  metropolitan 
hospital.  We  have  now  a  well  managed  and  well  officered 
hospital  in  Golden  Square.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
directors  of  the  institution  with  the  means  in  their  power.  But 
that  cannot  suffice  our  purpose.  We  must  have  a  larger  insti- 
tution— one  which  may  speedily  be  formed  into  a  school,  and 
which  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  entitle  it  to  obtain  a 
royal  charter,  and  the  power  to  grant  degrees  or  licenses, 
giving  to  their  holder  a  legal  title  to  practise  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  united  kingdom.     It  Vnll  Uierefore  be  one  of  our 
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chief  objects  to  stimulate  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
advance  of  homosopathy,  to  furnish  the  managers  of  this  insti- 
tution with  the  means  of  enlarging  it,  and  of  attaining  the 
above  objects. 

**  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principisd  objects  which 
the  Review  will  endeavour  to  attain. 

"  A.  As  regards  the  propagation  of  homoeopathy  the  Ho^ 
mceopathic  Review  will  earnestly 

"  1st.  Endeavour  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  truths  upon  which  homcBopathic  practice  is 
founded,  and  of  the  advantages  of  that  practice, 

''  2nd.  Advocate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  large 
metropolitan  hospital,  or  the  extension  of  that  now  existing. 

"  drd.  Urge  upon  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  homceo- 
pathy  the  necessity  of  the  formation  of  a  medical  school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  metropolitan  hospital,  and  to  obtain  for  it  a 
royal  charter,  entitling  it  to  grant  degrees  or  licences,  empower- 
ing their  holders  to  practise  every  branch  of  medicine  in  any 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

**  4th.  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  heads  of  homoeopathic 
families  the  propriety  of  devoting  to  the  medical  profession, 
such  of  their  sons  as  may  be  suited  to  it  by  their  station,  their 
talents,  or  their  tastes,  and  to  educate  them  accordingly. 

"  B.  As  regards  the  internal  development  of  homoeopathy 
the  Review  will 

'*  1st.  Earnestly  watch  every  tendency  that  may  manifest  it- 
self in  the  homoeopathic  body,  with  the  view  of  keeping  ho- 
moeopathic practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  requirements  of 
the  principles  qpon  which  it  is  founded. 

"  2nd.  Encourage  the  careful  observation  of  cases,  and  the 
extensive  experimentation  of  the  different  preparations  of  each 
medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  more  correct  notions  of 
the  action  of  the  various  attenuations  or  dynamisations  in  each 
given  form  of  disease. 

'*  3rd.  Endeavour  to  give  to  the  Materia  Medica  pura  a  more 
scientific  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  practical  form.  To 
apply  to  the  study  of  diseases  artificially  produced,  the  same 
means  of  investigation  as  have  been   applied   with   so   much 
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81100688  to  the  jolacidation  and  diagnoais  of  natoial-  fi>nnB  of 
disease^  in  order  to  enable  the  piaotitioner  to  select  medicinea 
more  m  accordance  with  the  law  simiUa  simiiibus  curasUur, 
than  heretofore. 

''  4th.  Consider  in  a  philo8ophiGal  maxuier  the  cases  in  which 
the  so  called  auxiliaries  are  used  by  most  homooopathists,  and 
endeavour  to  define  with  precision  the  circumstances  in  which 
such  means  may  be  permitted,  or  are  to  be  advised,  and  to 
restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  used.  It  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Review 
to  examine  the  foundations  upon  which  such  means  are  advised 
as  exceptional  remedies  by  the  dogmatic  honueopaths,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  homoeopathic  school,  styling  itself 
eclectic,  adopts  them.  It  will  then  be  necessajy  to  notice  both 
historically  and  critically  the  tenets  of  the  latter  school ;  and 
this  will  appear  the  more  urgent  if  it  be  considered  how  great 
an  influence  is  exercised  upon  medicine  in  general,  and  upon 
homoeopathic  medicine  in  particular,  by  the  chief  of  that  school. 

''  G.  As  regards  .the  position  of  homoeopathy  in  the  field  of 
science,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  objects  of  the  Review  to  examine 
all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  and  more  especially  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  animal  chemistry  in  relation  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic law ;  not  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  rational  system 
of  homoeopathic  medicine,  but  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  honunopathy 
to  render  their  applications  in  practice  inconsistent  with  the 
indications  derived  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  pathology,  and 
of  establishing  the  indications  which  the  homoeopathist  must 
endeavour  to  carry  out  in  every  given  case  of  disease* 

"  Such  are  the  principal  objects  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hommopathic  Review  to  accomplish. 
They  may  perhaps  not  be  so  well  traced  out,  or  so  clearly 
expressed  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea 
of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  Review  will  be  conducted — 
but  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  hiin  to  judge 
of  the  spirit  which  will  direct  its  pages.  We  dislike  generalities, 
they  are  necessarily  vague  and  liable  to  misconception.  We 
therefore  request  our  friends  not  to  judge  of  us  by  our  intro- 
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dactory  address,  bat  to  read  carefully  through  the  contents  of 
our  three  or  four  first  numbers :  then  they  will  perceive,  that  as 
practitioners,  we  are  sincere  admirers  of  the  immortal  Hahne- 
mann, and  faithful  disciples  of  his :  that  as  professional  men 
we  are  earnestly  desirous  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  physicians  we  are 
anxious  above  all  to  promote  whatever  is  best  calculated  to 
prolong  life,  or  relieve  the  sufferings  of  humanity." 

HtmSopathucker  FUhrer  fur  JDeuischland  und  doB  Aunhmd. 
V(m  Dr.  V.  Meyer.    Leipzig,  Beolam,  1856. 

Homoeopathic  Guide  for  German}/  and  Foreign  Countries, 
By  Dr.  V.  Meyer.    Leipzig,  Reclam,  1856. 

The  example  of  Dr.  Atkin  in  this  country  has  been  followed 
by  Dr.  Meyer  in  Germany,  who  has  in  the  above  work  presented 
us  with  a  useful  little  directory  of  the  homoeopathic  practitioners 
of  Germany^  including  the  Austrian  non-Teutonic  dominiona. 
Dr.  Meyer  apologises  for  the  incompleteness  of  his  list  of  names^ 
which  he  expects  to  make  ever  more  complete  in  subsequent 
editions.  Imperfect  as  his  directory  is,  it  contains  however  tho 
names  of  489  medical  men  practising  homoeopathy  in  Germany. 
Dr.  Meyer  has  not  attempted  what  has  been  performed  by  our 
painstaking  colleague  Dr.  Atkin,  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
qualifications,  works  and  appointments  of  the  different  medical 
men.  With  very  few  exceptions,  merely  the  surname  of  the 
practitioner  and  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  residea  are 
given.  The  particular  address  is  nowhere  given,  which  we  think 
is  a  defect,  to  be  remedied  we  trust  in  a  future  edition. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  German  homoeopatbists,  we  find  in 
Djr.  Meyer's  publication  a  directory  of  the  homceopathists  of 
other  states  of  Europe  and  also  of  America,  perhaps  not  so  ac- 
curate as  the  German  list,  but  still  useful. 

We  trust  Dr.  Meyer's  little  publication  may  have  fiequent 
re-issues,  and  we  would  recommend  him,  if  possible,  to  follow 
more  the  plan  of  Dr.  Atkin,  in  giving  the  titles,  works,  and 
appointments  of  the  German  homceopatlusts. 
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On  Simph  Uleer  of  the  Siomaeh^ 

By  M.  GBITTXILHIS&. 

M.  Cruveilhier  has  recently  presented  two  papers  to  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences  upon  this  subject,  and  the  following  are  the  general 
conclusions : — 1.  There  exists  a  disease  of  the  stomach  that  may  be 
anatomically  characterised  as  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  usually 
chronic.  2.  This  lesion,  which  is  far  more  common  than  is  usually 
supposed,  differs  from  cancerous  ulcer,  with  which  it  is  generally 
confounded,  in  its  curability.  8.  It  is  susceptible  of  complete  cica- 
trization, this  being  accomplished  by  mean?  of  very  firm  fibrous 
tissue,  differing  essentially  from  scirrhus,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded.  4.  When  the  ulcer  penetrates  through  the  whole  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  the  loss  of  substance  is  repaired  by  surrounding 
organs,  which  also  sometimes  participate  in  the  ulceration.  5.  Dan- 
ger may  continue  even  after  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  as  the  cicatrix 
often  becomes  the  seat  of  consecutive  ulceration,  with  all  its  attendant 
accidents.  6.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  blackish 
vomiting  and  dejections,  and  the  most  frequent  one  of  hemorrhage 
of  the  stomach,  whether  accompanied  by  hnmatemesis  or  not.  7. 
Simple  ulcer  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  perforation  of  the  stomach. 
8.  The  two  principal  accidents  are  haemorrhage  and  perforation, 
which  take  place  more  commonly  consecutively,  t.e.,  by  the  erosion 
of  the  cicatrix,  than  primarily,  or  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
the  ulcer.  9,  This  ulcer,  or  ulcerative  gastritis,  may  be  always  sus- 
pected, and  almost  always  positively  diagnosed.  10.  It  is  distin- 
guished fix)m  idiopathic  gastralgia  by  the  permanence  of  the  symp- 
toms it  gives  rise  to,  although  these  have  alternations  of  exasperation 
and  remission.  Oastralg^  is  only  temporary,  comes  and  goes 
suddenly,  leaving  no  traces  of  its  presence,  and  may  be  suddenly 
relieved  by  opiates.  11.  It  is  distinguished  from  non-ulcerative 
gastritis  and  gastralgia  by  black  vomit  and  stools.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, however,  that  simple  ulcer  may  exist  without  these  discharges, 
and  then  its  diagnosis  from  gastritis  would  be  difficult  These  black 
discharges  are  not  characteristic  of  cancer,  and,  to  son^e  extent,  are 
more  inherent  to  simple  ulcer  than  to  it,  for  they  belong  to  all 
periods  of  simple  ulcer,  of  which  they  oonsUtute  the  first  sympt6m. 
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while  cancerous  ulcer  is  not  attended  with  them  until  the  last  stage, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  12.  The  distinctions  between  simple  and 
cancerous  ulcer  are  founded  on,  first,  the  physical  signs,  there  being 
no  tumour  in  the  former;  and,  next,  on  the  pain  which  is  often 
absent  in  cancer  but  never  in  ulcer.  The  pain  in  the  latter  is 
like  that  of  an  open  wound  or  bum,  opposite  the  xyphoid  appendix, 
striking  through  to  the  spine.  In  cancer  there  aire  cramps  or  spas- 
modic  contractions,  with  induration  of  the  stomach.  13.  The  true 
touchstone  is  the  effect  of  alimentary  regimen,  which  completely 
fails  in  cancer,  but  succeeds  surprisingly  in  ulcer.  14.  The  great 
object  in  treating  the  disease  is  to -find  an  aliment  that  is  tolerated 
by  the  stomach  without  pain,  for  then  the  cure  may  soon  be  effected. 
In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  milk  diet  induces  improTement 
from  the  very  first  day,  and  sometimes  operates  like  magic ;  but 
when  it  ceases  to  be  agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  fatigues  the  stomach, 
we  must  unite  it  with  other  substances,  in  the  choice  of  which  the 
instincts  of  the  stomach  must  be  consulted.  Alimentary  regimen,  in 
fact,  constitutes  the  entire  treatment,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  than  the  direction  of  this,  according  to  quantity,  quality, 
repetition,  preparation  and  temperature;  15.  Medicinal  substances, 
whether  general  or  topical,  are  quite  secondary  in  importance.  Iron 
and  ^bitters  are  quite  contra-indicated ;  and  opium  only  succeeds 
when  gastralgia  is  associated  with  ttib  inflammatory  action.  Gaseous 
waters,  ice,  alkalis,  and  especially  phosphate  of  lime  prepared  by  the 
calcination  of  bone,  alkaline  and  gelatinous  baths,  cold  ablution  of 
the  entire  surface,  (in  some  cases  very  hot  ablutions,)  cold  baths, 
and,  in  some  cases,  very  hot  sitting  baths,  stimulant  frictions,  with 
shampooing  of  the  entire  surface,  derivatives  or  revulsives  applied 
to  the  epigastrium — are  the  means  which  have  seemed  to  exert  most 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  16.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  this  ulcer  is  very  liable  to  relapse,  such  relapse  some- 
times going  on  to  heemorrhage  or  perforation.  Such  relapse  may  be 
certainly  prevented  by  a  good  alimentary  hygiene,  and  avoiding 
medicinal  stimulL — Compter  Rendua^  tome  xlii,  pp.  81,  421. 


Chloroform  in  Strangulated  Hernia. 

M.  Malgaigne  states  he  has  tried  the  influence  of  chloroform  in 
facilitating  the  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia  many  times,  but  has 
not  met  with  a  single  satisfactory  result — Rev.  Med.  Chir, 
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JRe^Vaccimtion  m  ike  Prussian  Amuf  during  1855. 

During  the  je9x  1855,  there  were  44,581  individualB  vaccinated 
or  re-vaccinated.     Among  these  there  were  observed: 

Regular  cicatrices  in 28,190 

Irregular        „  5,657 

No  results 10,734 

A  repetition  of  the  operation  in  these  last  was  flawed  by — 

Success  in '   2890 

No  results 7818 

Thus,  during  1850,  of  the  44,581  vaccinadons,  81,080  were  even- 
tually successful,  t.e.,  68  per  100.  No  case  of  true  variola  showed 
itself  in  the  entire  Prussian  army  during  1856.  There  were  7  cases 
of  varicella,  and  5  of  varioloid,  all  of  which  terminated  favourably. 


Notes  of»  ike  History^  Properties  and  u$ss  of 

Aconiium  NapeUns, 

By  Robebt  Jackson,  M.D. 

(Fr<m  ike  Lancei,  May  Qrd,  1S66.J 

The  following  notes  were  drawn  up,  and  the  experiments  made  a 
considerable  time  since,  when  investigating  the  properties  of  Aconite. 
Though  some  of  the  quotations  are  a  repetition  of  what  has  recently 
been  published  in  the  Lancet,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  notes,  such 
as  they  are,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  direct  further  attention  to 
poisoning  by  Aconite. 

From  the  earliest  Greek  poets  we  learn  that  Aconite  was  sent  as  a 
scourge  to  the  human  race.  From  the  same  source  we  are  told  of 
its  flEibulous  origin,  springing  from  the  foam  dropped  from  the  mouth 
of  Cerberus  in  his  struggle  with  Hercules,  or  from  the  corrupt  matter 
flowing  from  the  vulture's  wound  in  Prometheus'  body. 

"  Unde  Prometheo  de  oorpore  sanguineus  ros 
Aspergitcatttes;  et  dnxa  aconita  ereat  eoe." 

Pliny  asserts  that  Hecate,  the  infernal  goddess,  being  expert  in  the 
compoution  of  poisons,  discovered  aconite.  The  Greeks  make  fre- 
quent  reference  to  a  most  virulent  poison,  called  miovirev;  but  this 
term  appears  to  have  been  in  the  earUer  ages  applied  to  poison  in 
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general.  Luter^  however,  a  plant  growmg^  abundantly  in  Heradea, 
a  city  of  Greece,  near  a  place,  or  upon  cilia,  called  "Aconaa,"  waa 
from  that  circumstance  called  Aconite. 

*'  Qius  quia  naicqatnr  dnra  yiTaoia  cante 
Agrestes  aoonita  yocanf — Ovid,  MeUmorpho9a, 

Theophrastus,  bom  371  before  Christ,  is  perhaps  the  first  author 
"who  specially  refers  to  or  describes  a  plant  caUed  Aconite.  He  gives 
two  kinds,  both  growing  like  grass,  &c..  Dioscorides,  a  physician  of 
Anazarha,  in  the  first  century,  also  gives  two  species  of  Aconite, 
The  first— leaves,  three  or  four,  like  the  cyclamen  or  cucumber; 
stalks,  a  cubit  length;  root,  like  a  scorpion's  taiL  The  second — 
leaves  like  those  of  the  plane-tree,  but  divided  by  deeper  indentations; 
smaller  and  darker  stalk,  like  the  fern ;  height,  a  cubit  or  more ;  seed 
in  pods,  somewhat  oblong,  root  a  dark  colour,  and  representing  the 
cirri  of  the  animal  called  squilla  marina. 

Various  names  are  accorded  to  Aconite,  either  from  its  power  or 
the  fancy  of  observers.  Dioscorides  calls  it  Cammaron,  from  the 
cruel  death  it  causes ;  Pardalianchus,  pard  or  leopard  killer  •  Therip- 
ponon,  or  brute-killer;  Cynoctonon,  or  dog-killer;  Lycoctonon,  or 
wolf-killer,  hence  wolfs-bane;  Napellus  from  its  napiform-root ; 
Cucculus  monachi,  monkshood,  &c. 

As  early  as  1544,  considerable  doubt  existed  whether  the  A. 
Napellus,  then  known,  was  the  plant  described  by  the  earlier  authors. 
Of  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscorides,  the  Pardalianchus  and 
the  Lycoctonon,  the  first  is  admitted  to  be  very  rare ;  of  the  second, 
it  would  appear  three  varieties  w^re  given;  but  owing  to  part  of 
Dioscorides'  work  being  lost,  we  are  deprived  of  two  of  them,  which 
two  we  are,  however,  told  were  much  in  use  amongst  *'  phisitions," 
while  hunters  used  the  other.  Hermolaus  and  Marcellus  testify  to 
this  loss.  Bauhin  in  1541,  Lobelius  and  Gerard  in  1597,  appear 
however,  to  trace  the  Lycoctonon  of  Dioscorides,  and  Bcecler  in  1729, 
Dodon,  Sprengel,  Woodville,  and  many  others,  appear  to  be  agreed 
that  the  second  species  described  by  Dioscorides,  the  Lycoctonon,  is 
the  A.  Napellus,  wolfsbane,  or  monkshood  of  the  present  day. 

A  great  many  varieties  of  Aconite  are  mentioned  and  described  by 
difierent  authors ;  and  Haller  curiously  relates  that  in  Poland,  Bussia, 
Lapland,  &c.,  the  A.  Napellus  is  considered  harmless;  and  Lucrisis 
even  says  it  fattens  geese  and  quails;  while  some  varieties  are  said 
to  be  eaten  as  a  salad  in  Sweden. 
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Aconite  as  a  most  Tirulent  poison  lacks  no  want  of  evidence. 
Upon  scorpions  its  power  is  early  mentioned : — 

M  Only  the  touch  of  choakpard,  aconite, 
Bezeayes  the  soofpon  both  of  sense  and  myte." 

The  huntsmen  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Greece,  simply  by 
sprinkling  the  juice  on  their  arrows,  obtained  a  sure  and  rapid  poison ; 
and  Pliny  remarks  that  of  all  poisons  Aconite  is  the  most  rapid ;  and 
were  it  not  for  it,  the  countries  infested  by  tigers,  panthers,  &c.» 
would  soon  be  overrun  by  them. 

As  a  'poison  to  the  human  race,  we  have  also  early  evidence. 
Calpumius  Bestia  was  accused  of  killing  his  wives  by  aconite. 
The  tyrant  Agatharchus  killed  many  of  his  people  with  aconite. 
TheopompuB  mentions  that  Clearchus  of  Heraclea  killed  many  of  his 
gpiests  by  giving  them  aconite.  This  poison  was  also  mixed  in  the 
fatal  cup  of  Aristotle.  The  juice  of  aconite,  we  are  also  told,  formed 
the  poison  cup  presented  to  the  old  men  of  Ceos,  when  no  longer 
useful  to  the  state.  Aconite  was  also  used  by  many  barbarous  nations 
in  poisoning  the  streams  and  wells  of  their  enemies.  Dr.  Wallich 
states  the  attempt  was  actually  made  in  the  Nepal  war,  at  Hotonura, 
&orae  authors  assert  that  the  plant  is  poisonous  when  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  effluvium  from  the  full-grown  flowers  is  said  to  be 
deleterious. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  aconite  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
cases  on  record ;  and  these  cases  have  generally  arisen  from  an  over- 
dose of  the  extract  or  tincture,  or  from  eating  the  root  in  mistake  for 
horseradish.  The  difference  of  the  roots  will  at  once  be  seen ;  still, 
to  an  uneducated  eve,  a  sufficient  resemblance  exists  to  account  for 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  especially  if  the  roots  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  have  died  down. 

Horseradish  belongs  to  the  natural  order  cruciferm.  The  root  \a 
long-shaped,  fusiform,  very  gradually  tapering,  very  difficult  to  be 
dug  up  entire;  fleshy,  and  succulent,  with  few  fibres;  has  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  a  peculiar  and  pungent  taste. 

Aconite  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sanunctdacea,  Its  root  is 
napiform,  or  swelled  above  and  tapering  abruptly  downwards ;  very 
short  in  comparison  with  horseradish ;  giving  off  many  fibres.  Colour 
of  a  dark-brown.  Has  a  sweetish  taste,  soon  producing  tingling  of 
the-lips  and  mouth  when  eaten. 
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The  distingaishing  difference  of  Aconite  may  be  said  to  oonmst  in 
its  Mhort^  napiform^  fhrous^  darh-hrown  root  The  leaves  and  flowers 
can  never  be  mbtaken. 

The  following  cases  abundantly  prove  the  power  of  Aconite: — 

WilHs  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  chief  symptom  was  maniacal 
delirimn. 

Morcsus,  a  Swedish  author,  relates  a  case  in  which  a  man  eating  of 
the  fresh  herb  became  delirious.  His  surgeon,  not  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  plant,  ate  of  it,  and  died,  while  his  patient  recovered. 

Plenck  alludes  to  a  man  who  died  a  maniac,  a  night  and  a  day 
after  eating  of  the  tender  leaves  of  monkshood.  Another  person 
eating  likewise  of  the  same,  was  saved  by  vomiting ;  a  third,  however 
died,  after  being  comatose.  Seven  flowers  of  the  A.  NapeUus,  says 
the  same  author,  killed  a  full-grown  man. 

Bcecler  says,  when  the  A.  Napellus  is  eaten,  the  lips  become 
swollen  and  inflamed,  the  tongue  protrudes,  the  eyes  swell  and  start, 
the  body  becomes  livid,  vertigo  and  convulsions  are  frequent,  and 
death  ensues. 

Van  Helmont  speaks  of  its  power  of  debilitating  the  mental 
faculties.  In  the  Medico- Chirurffical  Review  for  1837,  a  case  of 
idiotcy  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  eating  the  plant 

Mathiolus  relates  of  four  criminals  who  took  the  root,  that  two 
recovered  after  much  suffering,  and  two  died.  One  of  them  took 
two  doses  of  one  drachm  each,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a 
half;  three  hours  after,  he  had  great  weakness  and  weariness,  follow- 
ed by  convulsive  movements  of  the  mouth,  eyes,  &c.,  then  stupor 
and  death.  The  other  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  had  vertigo,  oppres« 
sion  of  the  brain,  swelling  of  the  body,  livid  and  ghastly  countenance, 
eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets,  and  death  by  horrid  convulsions* 

Dodonseus  narrates  the  death  of  flve  persons  at  Antwerp,  who  all 
died  from  eating  Aconite  by  mistake.  Dr.  Turner  also  states  that  seve- 
ral Frenchmen  who  partook  of  the  plant  all  died  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  except  two  who  were  saved  by  vomiting.  In  the  '^M^moires 
de  FAcad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Stockholm,"  three  cases  are 
related  of  the  flowers  being  poisonous,  one  ending  in  death.  Murray, 
of  Oottingen,  mentions  three  deaths  by  Aconite  in  Sweden.  Pereira 
relates  the  case  of  Mr.  Ptescott,  who,  with  his  wife  and  child,  ate  of 
the  root,  for  horseradish.  His  chief  symptoms  were  burning  and 
numbness  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  extending  to  the  stomach; 
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TomitiBg,  cold  eztremitief!,  cotd  perspiration  of  head^  tyea  ghxing, 
Tioleirt  faeadadie  wilb  trembling,  lips  blue,  mind  not  affected,  neither 
cramps  nor  ooaTuUdans;  death  in  four  hours.  The  wife  and  child 
recovered. 

Two  cases  m  the  '^Hortns  Medieus"  of  OniTes  and  Morris  are 
given,  where  two  men  ate  of  the  boiled  root:  one  died  in  three  hoursi, 
the  other  vomited  and  recovered.  The  symptoms  in  both  began  in 
a  quarrter  of  an  hour :  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  pains  m  the 
stomach,  convulmve  eontractions  in  the  face  and  limbs,  and  insend- 
^ty.  The  one  who  died  became  strongly  convulsed,  with  con- 
tinued distorli^Hi  oi  the  limbs  and  face,  teeth  and  hands  clenched,  eyes 
partly  closed,  face  of  a  Ymd  purple,  with  white  blotches. 

—  Smith  {Foreigfn  Msdical  Review)  relates  the  case  of  a  female 
who  ate  of  the  root:  loss  of  power  in  the  fimbs,  sickness,  eonvubions 
and  death. 

Some  leaves  and  a  few  flowers  proved  fatal  to  a  «bild  aged  twenty- 
one  mtonths :  death  in  seren  hours.  The  root  eaten  by  a  child  aged 
thirteen  months:  became  sick,  pale,  pulse  slow  and  intermittent, 
pupils  d^aiedj  stupor,  pain  in  the  stomach.  Stimulants  recovered 
bim. — Journal  de  Cfiem.  Mid. 

In  1821,  Widow  Broscart,  her  son,  and  two  others,  drank  of  the 
tincture  of  Aconite,  prepared  by  mistake.  Only  one  of  these  escaped. 
The  o^ers  suffered  great  agony :  sensation  of  burning  in  the  thioat 
and  stomach,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  violent  colic ;  tongue  as  II  get- 
ting larger,  and  death  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  post- 
mortem in  tiiese  cases  throws  little  light  on  the  subject.  Some  red- 
ness of  the  intestines  and  venous  congestion  existed. 

The  power  of  the  akohofie  extract  is  well  shown  In  the  cases 
related  in  the  Encye,  des  Se.  Mid,^  April  1839,  by  M.  Pereyra. 
These  cases  were  under  medical  treatment  in  the  Hopitat  Str  Andr^ 
de  Bordeaux.  AH  had  been  taking  the  extract,  which,  being  finished, 
a  new  supply  was  procured,  but  so  powerful  that  four  grains  killed  a 
man  in  three  hours.  Another  was  much  indisposed  by  taking  two 
grains.  The  symptoms  of  another  who  had  taken  five  grains,  were 
— burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  convulsions,  pain 
in  the  head,  Hmbs  icy  cold,  pulse  slow  and  unequid.  At  ten  next 
morning  he  was  extremely  pale,  uneasy  expression,  pupils  oontmeUd 
slron^fy^  heat  in  throat,  &c.     He  recovered. 

M.  Bolardini  {Ed.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,)  relates  that  on  tiie  11th 
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June,  1840,  twelve  persons  safTering  from  skin  diseases,  swallowed 
each  two  ounces,  six  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  juice  of  monkshood, 
in  mistake  for  that  of  scurvy-grass.  An  old  man,  aged  sixty,  was 
the  first  victim.  His  respiration  hecame  impeded,  vomiting  came 
on,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  Two  women  were  soon  attacked 
with  Gonvuldons,  prostration  of  strength,  and  paralysis ;  they  hoth 
died  in  two  hours.  The  other  nine  were  all  violently  affected,  hut 
recovered  hy  remedies..  They  suffered  great  prostration  of  strength 
of  hody  and  mind;  pale  and  altered  countenance.  The  pupils  of 
the  eys  were  greaih/  dilated;  vertigo,  headache,  vomiting,  pulse  sloiw 
and  feehle.  The  post-mortem  of  the  three  fatal  cases  showed  effusion 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  venous  congestion,  &c. 

In  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  in  The  Lakcxt,  the  tincture 
produced  fixing  and  protruding  of  the  eyes,  with  contracted  pupils, 
livid  and  rigid  countenance,  hands  cold  and  pulseless,  impeded 
breathing,  &c     She  recovered. 

One  drachm  of  Fleming's  tincture  has  proved  £EitaL  Twenty-five 
minims,  in  another  case,  caused  paralysis  in  one  hour  i  and  death 
some  time  after.  In  another,  fifteen  minims  caused  much  distress, 
loss  of  power,  msensibiHty,  &c.,  but  the  patient  recovered. 

Many  other  cases  are  on  record  of  poisoning  by  Aconite,  and  they 
terminate  with  the  recent  tragedy  at  Dingwall,  where  three  out  of 
five  persons  died  torn  eating  the  root  in  mistake  for  horseradish. 
The  symptoms  are  not  weU  related ;  but  burning  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  were  much  complained  of^  and  great  suffering  generally. 

The  effect  of  Aconite  on  animals  is  in  all  respects  similiar  to  that 
on  man.  Orfila,  Brodie,  Pereira,  Bonet,  Haller,  and  others,  relate 
their  experiments,  showing  a  train  of  symptoms  simOar  to  those 
observed  in  my  own  experiments,  where,  in  death  produced  by  the 
various  preparations  of  Accmite,  and  introduced  into  the  system  in 
difierent  ways,  the  symptoms  were  agitation  and  distress,  backward 
movements,  paralysis,  and  loss  of  sensation,  conmiencing  generally  in 
the  hind  legs»  impeded  breathing,  foaming  at  the  mouth  (in  cats  and 
dogs),  stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  following  table  will  shew  at  a  glance  the  rapid  action  of  the 
poison,  and  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  some  of  the  extracts. 
H&e  fresh  juice  of  the  root  acted  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
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The  chief  posUmortem  appearances  were  in  these  cases,  great 
engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  while  the  left  side  was 
empty.  All  the  venous  trunks  were  full  of  blood,  and  the  appearances 
of  asphyxia  in  general  were  present. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wallich  with  the' A.  Ferox,  the  Visha, 
Ativisha,  Yisb,  Bikh,  or  Bichma,  of  the  Indians,  give  symptoms 
similar  to  the  above,  but  even  in  greater  intensity  and  rapidity.  He 
found  the  spirituous  extract  the  most  powerful ;  it  produced  difficult 
breathing,  paralysis,  vertigo,  convulsions,  dikUaiion  of  the  pvpils^  and 
death.  One  grain  of  spirituous  extract  killed  a  rabbit  in  nine  minutes 
and  a  half;  two  grains  killed  a  strong  dog  in  three  minutes,  &c. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  were  as  above. 

It  will  be  observed  th'at  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  Aconite  are 
very  characteristic,  and  that  in  all  its  preparations  it  is  a  most  deadly 
poison.  The  only  variety  in  its  action  appears  to'  be  on  the  pupiL 
The  observation  of  Briand  (medico-legal)  is  quite  borne  out,  *'  Let 
pupilles  sont  tautot  dilat^es,  tantot  contract^es,  tant6t  dans  T^tat 
naturel."  In  Sherwin's  case,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  as  also  in 
M.  Fereyra's  case.  In  the  child  aged  thirteen  months  the  pupils 
were  dilated,  and  in  Bolardini*s  cases  the  pupils  were  greatly  dilated. 
Dr.  Wallich  distinctly  states  that  Aconite  causes  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Dr.  Headland,  in  his  recent  paper,  inclines  to  the  dilatation, 
and  my  own  observations  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  case 
recently  reported  in  The  Lancet  by  Mr.  Bone,  where  the  pay- 
master of  the  regiment  was  poisoned  by  the  tincture,  there  was 
dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Dansent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet,  in  1837, 
states  that  several  preparations  of  Aconite  had  considerable  influence 
in  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  in  some  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
Tumbull,  and  were  useful  in  functional  amaurosis.  Dr.  TumbuU, 
however,  thought  this  property  depended  upon  the  acridity  of  the 
preparation  used ;  for  when  deprived  entirely  of  this  principle,  he 
says  it  dilates  the  pupils.  Geiger  and  Hesse  state  that  when  the 
active  principle  (aconitina)  is  "port^e  sur  Toeil,  elle  produit  une 
dilatation  de  la  pupille."  The  acridity  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tumbull  is 
probably  caused  by  the  Aconite  acid  also  found  in  the  A.  Napellus. 

In  the  Fharmacopoeias  of  1782  and  1788,  formulas  are  first  found 
for  some  of  the  preparations  of  Aconite.  Aconitina,  the  active 
principle,  was  first  detected  by  Peschier  of  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
by  Brandes;  then  in  1825  by  Fallas,  and  by  Geiger  in  1832.    These 
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authors  remark  the  exteme  Timlence  of  this  substance ;  one-tenth  of 
a  ^ain  killed  a  bird  ^'  avec  la  rapidity  de  T^clair." 

The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  poisoning  by  Aconite :  rue,  horehound,  opobalsam,  cham»- 
pitys,  castor,  pepper,  garlic  wine,  ammonia,  &c.,  all  are  mentioned. 
One  species,  the  A.  Anthora,  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  A. 
Napellus. 

In  later  days,  the  same  principle  of  treatment  has  been  carried  out, 
and  after  emetics,  stimulants— eyen  carried  to  excess — mustard  to 
the  epigastrium,  and  frictions,  haye  been  found  the  most  useful. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Aconite,  were  early  understood  and 
used.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  mention  it  as  anodyne  for  the  eyes. 
Galen  and  Tragus  assign  a  corrosive  property  to  it  Melchion 
Friccius,  of  Ulm,  used  it  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers.  Boeder,  of 
Utrecht,  as  a  blister. 

In  1762,  Baron  Stoerck  introduced  it  as  a  remedy,  and  found  it 
useful  in  scirrhus,  pain  of  the  joints,  ulcers,  intermittent  and  quartan 
ag^e,  in  gononrhcea,  in  tic,  rheumatism,  &c.  He  gives  many  illustra- 
tive cases. 

In  Germany  and  Sweden,  it  has  also  been  extensively  used  in 
rheumatism  by  Rosenstein,  Blom,  Odhelius,  Ribe  and  others.  Foder^ 
recommended  it  in  the  case  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  in  rheumatic 
gout.  Sigmond  and  Walkins  (Tke  Lakcst,  1836-39)  gave  the 
extract  in  quarter-grain  doses  in  deep-seated  rheumatic  affections. 
Dr.  ^Gebel  {Med,  and  Phys.  Jour.)  gave  two  grains,  night  and 
morning,  in  rheumatic  cardialgia.  Dr.  Chandru  {London  Med.  and 
Sury,  Jour.)  gave  two  grains  of  the  extract,  increased  to  twelve 
grains  in  articular  rheumatism.  Nysten  {Diet,  des  Sc.  Med-)  gave 
thirty-two  grains  of  Stoerck's  extract  with  great  advantage  in  rheu- 
matism  and  gout.  Schultze,  Yogel,  Lombard  of  Geneva,  Craigie  of 
Edinburgh,  all  speak  highly  of  its  use  in  this  complaint. 

Skey  gives  illustrative  cases  of  its  use  in  tic,  (The  Lancxt,  1836. 
37.)  M.  Hibe  and  M.  Delens  also  testify  to  its  power  in  relieving 
facial  neuralgia.  Mr.  Radley,  (The  Lakcst,  1836,)  Dr.  Burgess, 
{Lond.  Med,  Gazette^)  gave  it  with  great  benefit  in  nervous  headaches. 
Brera  mixed  Aconite  with  hemlock  and  calomel  in  angina  pectoris. 
In  glandular  obstructions,  Bergius  gave  five  grains  of  the  extract 
every  two  hours ;  and  Dr.  CoUins,  of  Vienna,  has  given  half  a  drachm 
in  the  course  of  the  day  in  similar  cases.  Aconite  has  also  been 
given  in  syphilitic  pains,  by  Borda ;  in  phthisis,  by  Busch  and  Portal; 
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in  pneumonia,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  by  Lombard ;  also  in  acute 
enteritis,  from  its  supposed  sedative  action;  as  a  diuretic,  by 
Fouquier ;  in  many  skin  diseases,  by  MM.  Biett,  Brera,  and  Professor 
Tommasini ;  in  herpes,  both  internally  and  externally ;  in  lepra,  by 
Avicenna ;  in  inveterate  psoriasis,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson ;  in  erysipe- 
las, (The  Lancet,  1836;)  by  Klitton,  of  Wittemberg,  with  calomel, 
in  some  of  the  sequeke  of  scarlatina ;  in  amenorrhcea,  by  Dr.  West, 
of  Strasburg;  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  cataracts,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Tumbull ;  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  Bengal,  as  a  last  resource  in  cholera. 

It  is  probable  the  use  of  Aconite  will  not  extend  beyond  its  employ- 
ment in  rheumatism  and  nervous  pain,  over  which,  when  taken  inter- 
nally or  api^ed  externally,  it  exerts  a  most  powerful  and  beneficial 
effect,  as  the  cases  on  record,  as  well  as  my  own  experience,  fully 
warrant  me  in  speaking  in  the  most  positive  terms. 

The  tincture  of  the  root,  or  the  active  principle,  aconitina,  mixed 
with  lard,  appears  best  suited  for  external  application,  and  as  such 
have  been  used  with  decided  advantage. 

The  internal  use  of  Aconite  as  a  medicine  has  not  become  general, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  uncertain  action  of  its  various  preparations, 
which  depends  not  only  upon  the  part  of  the  plant  used — the  age  and 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  extracts  and  tinctures — ^but,  above  aU, 
upon  the  varying  per-centage  of  the  active  principle,  aconitina,  yielded 
by  different  plants,  some  specimens  giving  thrse  times  the  quantity 
others  do.  Aconite  cannot,  therefore,  be  extensively  used  till  we 
have  some  certain  and  uniform  preparation. 


On  the  Pulse  of  Infants, 

By  MM.  Seux  and  Booeb. 

M.  Seux,  Physician  to  the  CharitS  at  Marseilles,  has  reoentiy 
made  a  series  of  examinations  of  the  pulse  in  forty  infants,  from  the 
period  of  directly  after  birth  to  two  months,  and  compared  the 
results  with  those  derived  from  the  examination  of  thirty-five  others 
made  by  a  colleague.  He  tabulated  these  combined  results,  and 
draws  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  The  pulse  of  infants  may  vary 
when  in  a  state  of  health  and  quietude,  from  80  to  164 ;  but  in  more 
than  half  the  examples  it  ranged  from  120  to  140 ;  then  came  from 
140  to  160,  100  to  120,  then  above  160,  and  lasdy  below  100. 

2x2 
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2.  It  is  generally  regular,  but  sometimes  several  quicker  pulsations 
are  felt  in  succession,  and  sometimes  several  slower.  3.  The  sex, 
constitution,  salubrity  of  residence,  or  time  of  .year,  exerted  no 
influence.  4.  The  pulse  was  observed  to  be  most  frequent  during 
the  first  few  hours  after  birth,  but  from  after  a  day  to  two  months 
there  was  no  difference  attributable  to  age.  5.  The  hour  of  the 
day  exerted  no  effect.  6.  The  pulse  was  somewhat  quickened 
during  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  suckling.  7.  Sleep 
or  waking,  calmness  or  agitation,  were  attended  with  marked 
differences.  During  sleep  the  pulse  was  less  frequent,  becoming 
somewhat  quicker  when  the  child  waked  quietly,  and  still  more  so 
when  it  was  agitated  and  cried.  Thus  the  pulse  might  be  at  104 
during  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and  at  120  and  134  during  the 
second  and  third.  8.  A  sudden  impression  or  eff<Ht  increased  the 
pulse  20  or  25  beats  or  more. 

M.  Roger,  reporting  on  the  paper,  observes  that  these  conclusions 
are  for  the  most  part  conformable  with  those  deduced  by  other 
observers.  Thus,  the  increase  in  frequency  of  the  pulse  during 
waking  efforts,  sucking,  etc.,  has  already  been  noted  and  insisted 
upon  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  fever  in  infants.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  observations  do  not  confirm  the  statement  made  by 
Knox  and  Quy,  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  frequency  in  the 
mornings;  nor  that  made  by  Guy  and  Yalleix,  that  the  pulse  is 
somewhat  quicker  in  females.  Yalleix  found  the  influence  of  sex 
prevalent,  even  among  young  children ;  but  Trousseau  only  found  it 
operating  after  two  months,  and  M.  Roger's  own  observations  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  M.  Seux's  investigations,  however,  confirm  all 
previous  ones  in  the  fact  of  the  physiological  frequency  of  the  infantas 
pulse,  and  the  great  amount  of  oscillation  that  may  take  place  con- 
sistently with  health.  The  limits  of  this  oscillation,  however, 
become  less  and  less  as  the  child  grows  older.  While  the  pulse  of 
the  new-bom  infant  may  range  from  76  to  208,  it  contracts  to 
between  80  and  120  during  early  infancy,  and  to  between  70  and 
110  in  second  infancy.  In  spite  of  this  amount  of  oscillation,  and 
although  the  high  figure  150  and  the  low  one  70  are  compatible  with 
health,  we  must  remember  that  the  ordinary  figure  varies  from  100 
to  120  ;  and  we  may  state  generally  that  there  is  at  least  presump- 
tion of  disease  when  the  pulse,  examined  during  repose,  mounts  up 
to  and  is  maintained  for  some  time  at  140  or  150 ;  and  there  will  be 
certainty  on  this  pomt  if  this  figure  be  observed  in  a  child  in  whom 
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it  bad  been  observed  to  be  less.  Espeoially  Is  tbis  deduction  to  be 
drawn  wben  such  frequency  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
temperature — ^a  point  to  which  M.  Roger  attaches  great  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  notable  diminution  below  the  mean  leads  to  the 
fear  of  oerebral  affections,  especially  meningitis.  A  very  rapid 
pulse  in  infants,  even  when  continued,  does  not  lead  to  so  unfavour- 
able a  prognosis  as  in  the  adult;  for,  while  the  life  of  an  adult, 
fvhen  the  pulse  has  exceeded  150  for  several  days,  may  be  usually 
considered  as  highly  endangered,  the  pulse  of  the  infant  may  rise  to 
and  be  maintained  at  a  very  high  figure,  and  yet  recovery  take 
place.— Z'  Union  Mid.  1855.     No.  CXXX. 

The  New  Medical  BtU. 

Although  the  Medical  Bill  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  massacred 
innocents  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  still  as  it  is  likely  the 
present  drafl  of  a  bill  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  next  Session, 
we  deem  it  right  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  order  that  they  may 
have  ample  leisure  to  consider  all  its  provisions. 

m/1  Bill  as  amended  hy  the  Select  Committee  to  alter  and  amend  the 
Latos  regidating  the  Medical  Profession. 

Preamble  :  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Medical  Profession :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  Short  Title  :  This  Act  may  for  all  purposes  be  cited  as  *'  The 
Medical  Act,  1856." 

II.  Repeal  of  Acts :  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
several  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  (A.),  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  Acts  or  parte  of  Acte  are  by  such  schedule 
expressed  to  be  repealed,  shall  be  repealed,  except  as  to  the  recovery 
and  application  of  any  penalty  for  any  offence  which  shall  have  been 
committed  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

III.  Council  of  Medical  Eklucation  Established :  A  Council  shall 
be  established,  which  shall  be  styled  **  The  Council  of  Medical 
Education  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  shall  consist  of  the  Presi. 
dent  for  the  time  being  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  such 
twelve  other  persons  as  her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
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Ck>uncil,  may  appoint,  of  whom  not  less  than  nine  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  qualified  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  not 
less  than  two  of  them  being  persons  so  qualified  who  are  resident  in 
Scotland,  and  not  less  than  two  of  them  being  persons  so  qualified 
who  are  resident  in  Ireland. 

Of  the  persons  to  be  so  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  three  shall  be 
so  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  three  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
three  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  remuning  three  for  a  term  of 
seven  years. 

The  said  Council  of  Medical  Education  is  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "  The  CouncU." 

IV.  Appointments  to  supply  vacancies,  and  term  of  Office  of 
Persons  so  Appointed :  Upon  every  vacancy  among  the  members  of 
the  Council  appointed  by  her  Majesty  under  this  Act,  her  Majesty 
may,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  appoint  a  person  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

Any  person  going  out  of  office  may  be  reappointed. 

Every  appointment  on  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  so  made  as  to 
keep  up  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  Council  qualified  as 
aforesaid  to  not  less  than  nine,  and  the  number  of  such  qualified 
members  resident  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  to  not  less 
than  two. 

Every  member  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasi- 
oned by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  every  member  appointed  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  member  whose  office  has  become  void  otherwise  than  by  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  office  of  such  last-mentioned  member. 

The  Council  may  act  notwithstanding  vacancies  therein. 

y.  Meetings  of  the  Council :  Quorum :  The  Council  shall  hold 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  President 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  shall  appoint,  and  all  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Council  may  be  exercised  and  performed  at  any 
such  meeting  at  which  not  less  than  five  members  are  present. 

VI.  £)hairman:  The  said  President  shall  be  the  chairman,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  nominate  one  of  the  other  members  to  be  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Council,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  such  President ;  provided  that  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Council  at  which  neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice-chairman  is 
present,  the  members  present  shall  elect  out  of  their  number  a 
chairman  for  the  occasion. 
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VII.  Questions,  how  determined  :  At  eveiy  meeting  of  the 
Council,  all  questions  shall  be  detennined  by  the  majority  of  votes  of 
members  present  and  Todng  thereon,  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
votes  the  chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

YIII.  Fees  to  Members  of  Council :  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Council,  except  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  such  remuneration,  and  such  reasonable  travelling 
expenses  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  or  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  out  of  any  monies  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

IX.  Committees  may  be  appointed  by  Council:  The  council 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  committees  of  their  own  body,  of  such 
number,  not  less  than  three,  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  delegate 
to  such  committee,  either  generaUy  or  in  relation  to  any  specified 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Council  as  the  Council  may  see  fit,  other  than  the  powers  to 
make  general  rules  or  regulations  as  to  the  course  of  study  or  ex- 
amination ;  and  any  two  of  the  members  of  any  such  committee  shall 
be  competent  to  exercise  and  perform  the  powers  and  duties  delega- 
ted to  such  conmuttee. 

X.  Members  of  Council  resident  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  be 
Members  of  Committee  for  those  parts :  The  members  of  the  Council 
resident  in  Scotland  shall  be  appointed  members  of  every  such 
committee  appointed  for  or  in  relation  to  Scotland,  and  the  members 
of  such  Council  resident  in  Ireland  shall  be  appomted  members  of 
eveiy  such  committee  appointed  for,  or  in  relation  to  Ireland. 

XI.  Boards  of  Examiners :  For  the  examination  of  persons  desirous 
of  entering  the  Medical  Profession  after  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1856,  there  shall  be  established  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  two  boards  of  examiners,  hereinafter  called  respectively 
the  ''  Preliminary  Board  "  and  the  '^  Professional  Board." 

Examiners  in  Preliminary  and  Professional  Education:  The 
preliminary  board  shall  be  established  for  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  general  education,  and  shall  consist  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and  the 
examiners  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Council,  and  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Council  shall 
direct ;  and  no  person  other  than  a  Graduate  in  Arts  of  some 
University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  some  foreign  Univer- 
sity   approved  by  the   Council,   shall   be  entitled   to   present 
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himBelf  for  ezaminadon  before  the  profeflsional  board,  unlefis  he 
shall  have  received  from  the  preliminary  board  a  certificate  of 
approval  in  such  form  as  the  Council  may  direct,  for  which  cer- 
tificate the  perscm  receiving  it  shall  pay  such  fee  as  the  Ck>iindl 
shall  appomt,  not  exceeding  bl. 

The  professional  board  shall  be  established  for  the  ezaminatioii  in 
professional  education,  and  shall  consist  of  examiners  appointed 
as  hereinafter  mentioned — that  is  to  say, 

Bodies  to  appoint  such  examiners :  The  board  for  England  of  ex- 
aminers to  be  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
and  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  until  the  year 
1865  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  respectively ; 
and  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London  respectively. 

The  board  for  Scotland  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow  respectively ;  and  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  respectively ;  and 
by  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen  conjointly. 

The  board  for  Ireland  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland, 
and  until  the  year  1865  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin  respectively  ;  and  of  examiners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  by  the  Queen's 
University  respectively. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination  of  the  pro. 
fessional  board  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  his  qualification  to  practise  in  such  form  as 
the  Council  may  direct,  for  which  certificate  the  person  receiv- 
ing it  shall  pay  such  fee  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  not  exceeding  25/. ;  and  all  monies  so  received  by  any 
of  the  said  boards  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Council. 

XII.  Number  of  examiners  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Coimcil : 
The  Council  shall  determine  the  total  number  of  examiners  to  consti- 
tute the  professional  board  for  each  part  of  the  United  Eangdom,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  alter  any  such  total  number,  and  shall  deter- 
mine, and  may  from  tinie  to  time  alter  the  proportions  in  which  the 
several  appointing  bodies  in  the  last  section  preceding  mentioned 
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shall  appoint  the  examiners  constituting  any  snch  board,  and  the 
branches  of  science  and  practice  for  which  such  several  bodies  shall 
appoint. 

XIII.  Council  to  make  Rules  concerning  Examinations:  The 
Council  shall  make  from  time  to  time  such  rules  as  they  think  fit,  as 
to  the  age  and  times  at  which  candidates  shall  be  admissible  to  the 
respective  examinations  under  this  Act,  and  as  to  the  subjects  or 
branches  of  education,  science,  and  practice  in  relation  to  which  such 
examinations  shall  be  had,  and  as  to  the  degrees  of  proficiency,  cmd 
the  certificates  of  character  which  they  shall  be  required  to  produce, 
which  candidates  shall  be  required  to  have  attained  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  certificates  from  the  respective  Boards  of  Examiners,  and 
as  to  the  course  of  study  which  candidates  shall  be  required  to  have 
pursued  previous  to  admission  to  the  professional  examination,  and 
as  tp  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  such  respective  exami. 
nations,  and  as  to  such  other  matters  as  are  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council  by  this  Act ;  and  all  rules  to  be  made  by  the 
Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment within  one  month  after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  be 
sitting,  or  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting,  then  within  one  month  after 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 

XIV.  Appointments  Annual,  if  omitted,  to  be  made  by  the 
Council :  The  several  examiners  shall  be  appointed  in  each  year,  at 
such  time  as  the  Council  shall  direct,  casual  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  bodies  having  the  right  of  appointment  with  all  convenient 
speed  after  the  happening  thereof,  and  every  examiner,  whether 
appointed  at  the  yearly  appointment,  or  to  supply  a  casual  vacancy, 
shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  next  yearly  time  of  appointment,  but  may 
be  re-appointed :  Provided  always,  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  decline  to  appoint  examiners,  or  fail  to 
make  such  appointment  as  aforesaid  within  a  period  of  one  month 
from  the  time  at  which  they  are  directed  to  make  it,  or  from  the 
time  at  which  any  such  casual  vacancy  shall  occur,  the  Council  may 
appoint  examiners  instead  of  those  so  omitted  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  examiners  so  appointed  by  the  Council  shall  receive  such  re- 
muneration as  the  Council  shall  direct. 

XY.  List  of  Examiners  to  be  furnished :  The  bodies  having  right 
of  appomtment  shall  furnish  to  the  Council  within  a  week  of  the 
appointment  of  examiners,  a  list  of  the  examiners  so  appointed,  and 
no  appointment  of  an  examiner  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  so  notified 
to  the  Council. 
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XV I  Council  may  be  present  at  examinationa :  The  members  of 
the  Council  and  any  person  deputed  by  the  Council,  and  any  one 
registered  under  this  Act,  shall  have  free  access  to  all  examinations 
conducted  by  the  professional  boards. 

XYII.  New  Charter  may  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  to  grant  to  the  Cor- 
poration  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  a  new  Charter, 
and  thereby  to  give  to  such  Corporation  the  name  of  "  The  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  England,"  and  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  said  Corporation  as  to  her  Majesty  may  seem 
expedient ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to  accept 
such  Charter  under  their  common  seal,  and  such  acceptance  shall 
operate  as  a  surrender  of  all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  said 
Corporation,  except  the  Charter  granted  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  shall  also  operate  as  a  surrender  of  such  Charter,  and  as  a  re* 
peal  of  the  Act  of  the  Session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
years  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  chapter  five,  confirming  the  same 
so  far  as  such  Charter  and  Act  respectively  may  be  inconsistent  with 
such  new  Charter. 

XVIII.  New  Charters  may  be  granted  to  Colleges  of  Phyucians 
and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  include  the  Faculty  of  Physir 
cians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty 
to  grant  to  the  respective  Corporations  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  new  Charters,  and  thereby  to  give  to  the  said  College  of 
Physicians  the  name  of  **  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Scotland,"  and  to  the  said  College  of  Surgeons,  the  name  of  '*  The 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland,"  and  to  make  such  alterations 
in  the  constitution  of  the  said  Corporations  as  to  her  Majesty  may 
seem  expedient,  such  new  Charters  to  constitute  or  provide  for  con- 
stituting every  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
sians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  a  member  either  of  such  College  of 
Physicians  of  Scotland  or  of  such  College  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland, 
with  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  as  shall  be  given  to 
members  of  the  said  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh respectively,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Colleges  and 
Faculty  respectively,  under  their  respective  common  seals,  to  accept 
such  new  Charters,  and  such  acceptance  shall  operate  as  a  sur- 
render of  all  Charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  several  Corpora- 
tions, and  thenceforth  the  examiners  who  would  have  been  appointed 
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from  time  to  time  under  this  Act  by  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  shall  be  appointed  in  equal  proportions  by  the 
said  College  of  Physicians  of  Scotland,  and  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Scotiand. 

XIX.  Charters  not  to  contain  Restrictions  in  the  Practice  of 
Physic  or  Surgery  :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend  to  authorise  her  Majesty  to  create  any  restrictions  in  the 
practice  of  physic  or  surgery,  or  to  grant  to  any  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tions any  powers  or  privileges  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  or  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  that  no  such  new  Charter 
shall  in  anywise  prejudice,  affect  or  annul  any  of  the  existing  Statutes 
or  Bye-laws  of  the  Corporations  to  which  the  same  shall  be  granted, 
further  than  shall  be  necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  alterations 
which  shall  be  intended  to  be  effected  by  such  new  Charters,  and  by 
this  Act  to  the  constitution  of  such  Corporation. 

XX.  Appointment  of  Registrar,  Assistant  Registrars,  and  other 
Officers :  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint,  firom  among  persons  qualified  to  be  registered  under 
this  Act,  a  medical  registrar  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one 
assistant  medical  registrar  for  Scotland,  and  one  assistant  medical 
reg^trar  for  Ireland,  and  also  shall  appoint  a  treasurer,  and  such  clerks 
and  other  officers  as  the  said  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  registrar  or 
other  person  so  appointed ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  said  registrar^ 
assistant  registrars,  clerks,  and  other  officers  shall  be  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  said  president  of  the  Board  of  Health,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  shall 
be  paid,  together  with  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the 
medical  registrar  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  Act,  out 
of  any  monies  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

XXI.  Registrar  to  keep  an  alphabetical  Register  of  Medical 
Practitioners :  The  said  registrar  shall  keep  a  general  register  of 
medical  practitioners,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name  and  place 
of  residence  and  date  of  registration  of  every  registered  person,  and 
the  qualification  or  qualifications  in  respect  whereof  he  is  registered ; 
the  name  and  situation  of  the  body,  university,  or  college  from  which 
the  qualification  is  derived  ;  and  such  other  particulars  in  relation  to 
such  qualification  or  qualifi<?&tions  as  the  Council  by  their  rules  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  upon  notice  being  given  by  any  regis- 
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tered  person  of  any  change  in  his  name  and  designation  or  place  of 
residence,  the  said  reg^trar  shall  amend  the  renter  accordingly. 

XXII.  Registration  of  Persons  in  Practice  before  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1856 !  Every  person  who  before  the  first  day  of  December,  1856, 
is  possessed  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  described  in  the 
Schedule  (B)  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  according  to  his  qualifi- 
cation or  qualifications,  on  producing  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
1857,  to  the  medical  registrar,  or  to  the  assistant  medical  registrars 
in  Scotiand  or  Ireland,  the  document  conferring  or  evidencing  the  quali^ 
fication  or  each  of  the  qualifications  in  respect  whereof  he  seeks  to  be 
so  registered ;  or  if  he  be  a  person  who  was  actually  practising  medi* 
cine  in  England  and  Wales  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1815, 
on  signing  a  declaration  according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  (C),  or 
upon  transmitting  before  the  said  first  day  of  January,  1857,  by  poet, 
to  the  medical  registrar,  or  one  of  such  assistant  medical  registrars, 
information  of  his  name  and  address,  and  of  the  qualification  or 
qualifications,  including  such   declaration  as  aforesaid,  in  respect 
whereof  he  seeks  to  be  registered,  and  of  the  time  or  times  at  which 
the  same  was  or  were  respectively  obtained :   Provided  always,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  Colleges  and  other  bodies  mentioned 
in  the  said  Schedule  (B)  to  transmit  to  the  said  registrar  before  the 
said  first  day  of  January,  1857,  lists  certified  under  their  respective 
seals  of  the  several  persons,  who,  in  respect  of  qualifications  granted 
by  such  colleges  and  bodies  respectively  before  the  said  first  day  of 
December,  1856,  are  entitied  to  be  regbtered  under  this  Act,  stating 
the  respective  qualifications  and  places  of  residence  of  such  persons ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  registrar  thereupon  to  enter  on  the 
register  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  lists,  with  their  qualifica- 
tions and  places  of  residence  as  therein  stated,  without  other  applica- 
tion in  relation  thereto ;  provided  also,  that  any  person  possessed 
before  the  said  first  day  of  December,  1856,  of  any  such  qualification 
as  aforesaid  who  does  not  make  application  as  aforesaid  to  be  regis- 
tered before  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  and  who  has  not  been 
included  in  any  list  transmitted  as  aforesaid,  shall  upon  such  production 
or  transmission  by  him  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  entitied,  upon 
payment  of  a  sum  of  2/.,  to  be  registered  according  to  his  qualifica* 
tion  or  qualifications. 

XXni.  As  to  Registration  by  Assistant  Registrars :  Where  any 
person  entitled  to  be  registered  under  iSiis  Act,  applies  to  either  of 
the  assistant  medical  registrars  for  that  purpose,  such  assistant  regis* 
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trars  shall  forthwith  enter  in  a  local  register,  to  be  kept  by  him  for 
that  purpose,  the  like  particulars  in  relation  to  such  person  as  are 
hereinbefore  required  to  be  entered  in  the  general  register,  and  shall 
with  all  convenient  speed  send  to  the  medical  registrar  a  copy,  cer* 
tified  under  the  hand  of  such  assistant  registrar,  of  the  entry  so  made, 
and  the  medical  registrar  shall  forthwith  cause  the  same  to  be  entered 
in  the  general  register ;  and  the  entry  on  the  general  register  shall 
bear  date  from  the  local  register. 

XXIV.  Evidence  of  Qualification  to  be  given  before  Registration : 
No  qualification  shall  be  entered  on  the  register,  either  on  the  first 
registration  or  by  way  of  addition  to  a  registered  name,  unless  the 
medical  registrar  or  the  assbtant  medical  registrar,  as  the  case  may 
be,  be  satisfied  by  the  proper  evidence  that  the  person  claiming  is 
entitled  to  it ;  and  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  registrar  or 
assistant  registrar  may  be  decided  by  the  Council,  or  by  the  several 
committees  of  the  Council  appointed  to  act  for  this  purpose  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively ;  and  any  entry  which 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Council  or  committees  of 
the  Council  to  have  been  fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may  be 
erased  from  the  register  by  order,  in  writing,  of  such  Council  or  com- 
mittees  of  the  Council. 

XXV.  Register  to  b%  Published :  The  Registrar  shall  in  every  year 
cause  to  be  printed,  published,  and  sold,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  a  correct  register,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  sur- 
names,  in  the  form  in  Schedule  (D),  of  the  names,  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  other  particulars  hereinbefore  required  of  all  persons 
appearing  on  the  general  register  as  existing  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  every  year ;  and  such  register  shall  be  called  *'  The 
Medical  Register ;  "  and  a  copy  of  the  medical  register  for  the  time 
being,  purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  evidence  in  all  courts  and  before  all  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others  that  the  persons  therein  specified  are  registered  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any 
person  from  such  copy  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  be  made 
to  appear,  that  such  person  is  not  registered  according  to  the  provi« 
sions  of  this  Act :  Provided  always,  that  in  the  case  of  any  person 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  such  copy,  a  certified  copy  luder  the 
hand  of  the  medical  or  assistant  medical  registrar  of  the  entry  of  the 
name  of  such  person  on  the  general  or  local  register  shall  be  evidence 
that  such  person  is  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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XXYI.  Certificates  from  Medical  Examiners  to  entitle  to  Regis- 
tration as  a  **  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery : "  Eyery  person 
who  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  his  qualification  to  practise  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  in  the 
register  of  medical  practitioners  as  a  '*  licentiate  in  medicine  and 
surgery,"  upon  the  production  of  such  certificate  to  the  medical 
registrar  or  to  one  of  the  said  assistant  medical  registrars. 

XXVII.  Rights  of  Persons  registered  under  Qualifications  existing 
before  the  1st  of  December,  1856:  Every  person  registered  in 
respect  of  any  qualification  possessed  by  him  before  the  Ist  day  of 
December,  1856,  shall  be  entitled  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  practise  according  to  the  nature  of  his  qualification. 

XXYIII.  Right  of  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery :  Eveiy 
person  registered  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgeiy  shall  have 
the  right  to  practise  in  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery  and  pharmacy 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

XXIX.  Right  of  existing  Practitioners  to  be  registered  as  Licen- 
tiates  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  certain  Cases:  Every  person 
entitled  to  be  registered  in  respect  of  any  qualification  as  a  surgeon 
existing  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  1856,  and  also  to  be 
registered  in  respect  of  any  qualification  then  existing  as  an  apothe- 
cary, may,  if  he  think  fit,  require  to  be  registered  as  licentiate  in 
medicine  and  surgery. 

XXX.  Right  conferred  by  Complementary  Examination :  Every 
person  who  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  1856,  shall  have  been 
registered  in  respect  of  one  only  of  such  qualifications  in  the  last 
preceding  section  mentioned,  and  who  shall  have  subsequently 
passed  such  complementary  examination  as  the  Council  shall  direct 
before  any  professional  board,  and  have  obtained  such  complemen- 
tary certificate  as  the  Council  shall  direct,  for  which  he  shall  pay 
such  fee  as  the  Council  shall  determine,  not  exceeding  12/.,  shall  be 
entitled  to  alter  his  qualification  in  the  register  to  that  of  licentiate 
in  medicine  and  surgery. 

XXXI.  Names  struck  off  from  List  of  College  to  be  erased  from 
Register :  If  any  of  the  said  colleges  or  the  said  faculty  at  any  time 
exercise  aiiy  power  they  possess  by  law  of  striking  off  from  the  list 
of  such  college  or  faculty  the  name  of  any  one  of  their  members,  such 
college  or  faculty  shall  signify  to  the  medical  registrar  the  name  of 
the  member  so  struck  off;  and  the  medical  registrar  shall  erase 
forthwith   from  the  register  the   qualification  derived   from  such 
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college  or  faculty  in  respect  of  which  such  member  was  registered, 
and  the  registrar  shall  note  the  same  therein. 

XXXII.  Medical  Practitioners  convicted  of  Felony  may  be 
struck  off  the  Register  :  If  any  registered  medical  practitioner  shall 
be  convicted  in  England  or  Ireland  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanour, 
or  in  Scotland  of  any  crime  or  offence,  the  Council  may,  if  they  see 
fit,  direct  the  registrar  to  erase  the  name  of  such  medical  practitioner 
from  the  register. 

XXXIU.  No  right  to  registration  except  such  as  conferred  by 
this  Act :  No  person  not  possessed  before  the  said  first  day  of 
December,  1856,  of  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  mentioned  in 
Schedule  (B)  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  under  this  Act  unless 
he  shall  produce  the  certificate  hereinbefore  required  to  entitle  him 
to  be  registered  under  this  Act  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 

XXXIV.  Registered  Persons  may  have  subsequent  Qualifications 
inserted  in  the  Register:  Every  person  registered  under  this  Act 
who  may  at  any  time  have  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  or  doctor  of  medicine  in  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  become  a  fellow  or  licentiate  of  a  College  of  Physicians 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  a  fellow  of  a  College  of  Surgeons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  a  fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  additional 
qualification  inserted  in  the  register. 

XXXV.  Unregistered  Persons  not  to  hold  certain  Appointments  s 
After  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  no  person  shall  hold  any 
appointment  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  other  medical  officer,  either 
in  the  Military  or  Naval  Service,  or  in  emigrant  or  other  vessels,  or 
in  any  hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary,  or  lying-in  hospital,  not  sup- 
ported wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  in  any  lunatic  asylum, 
gaol,  penitentiary,  house  of  correction,  house  of  industry,  parochial 
union  workhouse  or  poorhouse,  parish  union,  or  other  public  estab- 
lishment, body,  or  institution,  or  to  any  friendly  or  other  society  for 
affording  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age,  or  as  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  unless  he  be  registered  under  this  Act. 

XXXVI.  No  Certificate  to  be  Valid  unless  Persons  Signing  be 
Registered:  After  the  1st  day  of  January,  1857,  no  certificate  re- 
quired by  any  Act  now  in  force,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  passed, 
from  any  physician,  surgeon,  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  or 
other  medical  practitioner,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  person  signing 
the  same  be  registered  under  this  Act. 
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XXXVII.  Application  of  Monies  Received  by  Treasurer  :  All 
monies  received  by  the  treasurer  arising  from  fees  to  be  paid  on 
examination,  and  on  registration  from  the  sale  of  registers,  from 
penalties,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : — 

1st. — For  such  expenses  of  registration  and  of  the  execution  of 
this  Act  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

2nd. — For  the  payment  of  the  several  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Council.  « 

Srd. — For  division  among  the  several  bodies  appointing  tlie  ex- 
aminers of  the  professional  boards,  in  such  proportion  as  the  Council, 
having  reference  to  the  niunber  and  employment  of  examiners  by 
such  bodies  respectively  appointed,  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. 

4th. — ^For  payment  in  such  proportion  s^  the  Coimcil  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine,  in  aid  of  the  museums  or  other  scientific  and 
professional  objects  of  the  several  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  or 
Surgeons,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow. 

XXXYIII.  Advance  of  Monies  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  from  time  to  time  to  advance  and  pay,  out  of 
such  monies  as  may  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  this  purpose, 
such  monies  as  may  be  required  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Council  in  the  execution  of  this  act  in  the 
meantime,  until  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose  shall  be  received 
from  the  fees  payable  under  this  Act. 

XXXIX.  Accounts  to  be  Published :  The  treasurer  of  the  Medical 
Council  shall  enter,  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  a  true 
account  of  all  sums  of  money  by  him  received  and  paid,  and  such 
accounts  shall,  in  the  months  of  June  and  December  in  every  year, 
be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Medical  Council,  and  if  the  said  accounts 
be  found  to  be  correct,  the  president  shall  sign  the  same,  and  they 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  month  of 
January  in  every  year,  if  Parliament  be  sitting,  or  if  Parliament  be 
not  sitting,  then  within  one  month  after  the  next  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. 

XL.  Pharmacopoeia :  The  Medical  Council  shall  cause  to  be 
published  under  their  direction  and  authority,  a  book  containing  a 
list  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them, 
together  with  the  true  weights  and  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be 
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prepared  and  mixed,  and  containing  such  other  matter  and  things 
relating  thereto  as  the  Medical  Council  shall  think  fit,  to  he  called 
** British  Pharmacopoeia;"  and  the  Medical  Council  shall  alter, 
amend,  and  cause  to  he  republished  such  pharmacopoeia  as  often  as 
they  shall  deem  it  necessarj. 

XLI.  Privileges  of  Registered  Persons :  Every  person  registered 
under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  demand,  and  recover  in  any  court 
of  law,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  reasonable  charges  for  medical  and 
surgical  aid,  advice,  visits,  and  medicine,  rendered  or  supplied  by 
him  to  his  patients. 

XLn.  None  but  Registered  Persons  to  Recover  Charges:  After 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1857,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
any  charge  in  any  court  of  law  for  any  medical  or  surgical  advice, 
attendance,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  operation,  or  for  any 
medicine  prescribed,  administered,  or  supplied  by  him  unless  he 
shall  prove  upon  the  trial  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act. 

XLni.  Interpretation  of  Words :  After  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1857,  the  words  **  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,"  or  '*  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner,"  or  any  words  importing  a  person 
*  recognised  by  law  as  a  medical  practitioner,  when  used  in  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  person  registered  under 
this  Act. 

XLIV.  Wilful  Falsification  of  Register :  Any  medical  or  assist- 
ant-medical registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
any  fabification  in  any  matters  relating  to  the  register,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  in 
Scotiand  of  a  crime  or  offence,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

XLY .  Penalty  for  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  Registered  Person : 
Every  person  who  shall  wilfuDy  and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or 
use  the  name  or  titie  of  a  physician,  doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  bachelor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  or  apoUiecary, 
or  any  name,  titie,  addition,  or  description  implying  that  he  is  regis- 
tered under  tills  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognised  by  law  as  a  licentiate 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  or  a 
practitioner  in  medicine,  shall,  on  being  simimarily  convicted  of  every 
such  offence  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
city,  or  place,  or  in  Scotiand  before  a  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  offence 
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was  committed,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/.,  nor  lera  than  5/.,  to 
be  reooyerable  as  hereinafter  described,  together  with  all  costs. 

XL VI.  How  Penalties  are  to  be  Recovered :  Any  two  justices 
of  the  peace  acting  in  «nd  for  the  county,  city,  or  place,  or  in 
Scotland,  a  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  offence  has  been  committed,  may  hear  and 
determine  any  complaint  made  under  the  next  preceding  clause,  on 
the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  or  by  the  confession  of  the 
accused  party,  and  shall  award  the  penalty  or  punishment  herein 
awarded  for  such  offence ;  and  in  every  case  of  the  adjudication  of  a 
pecuniary  penalty  and  of  nonpayment  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  justices,  or  in  Scotiand,  for  the  said  sheriff  or  justice  of 
peace  court,  to  commit  the  offender  to  any  gaol  or  house  of  correction 
within  his  jurisdiction  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months, 
the  imprisonment  to  cease  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  due. 

XL VII.  Penalty  for  obtaining  Registration  by  False  Represen- 
tations :  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure 
himself  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  by  making  or  producing,  or 
causing  to  be  made  or  produced,  any  false  or  fraudulent  representa- 
tion or  declaration,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  every  such  person* 
so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding  and  assisting  him  therein,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in 
Scotiand  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

XL  VIII.  Application  of  Penalties :  Any  sum  or  sums  of  money 
arising  from  conviction  and  recovery  of  penalties  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Medical  Council. 

XLIX.  Registered  Persons  exempted  from  serving  on  Juries,  &c.: 
Every  person  who  shall  be  registered  under  the  provisiops  of  this 
Act  shall  be  exempt^  if  he  shall  so  desire,  from  serving  on  all  juries 
and  inquests  whatsoever,  and  from  serving  all  corporate,  parochial, 
ward,  hundred,  and  township  offices,  and  from  serving  in  the  militia, 
and  the  name  of  such  person  shaU  not  be  returned  in  any  list  of 
persons  liable  to  serve  in  the  mUitia,  or  in  any  such  office  as 
aforesaid. 

L.  Provision  for  Persons  practising  in  the  Colonies  and  for 
Students  :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Medical  Council  to  make  regu- 
lations for  dispensing  with  such  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  them 
shall  seem  fit  in  favour  of  persons  now  practising  medicine  or  surgery 
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out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Tirtae  of  any  of  the  qualifications 
.enumerated  in  Schedule  (B) ;  and  also  in  ftvour  of  persons  who, 
after  due  examination,  shall  have  obtained  any  foreign  or  colonial 
diploma  or  degree  which,  in  the  country  where  such  diploma  or 
degree  has  been  granted,  would  entitle  the  holder  to  practise  medi- 
cine or  surgery ;  or  in  faTour  of  such  foreign  medical  practitioners 
as  may  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  holding  any  medical 
appointment  in  any  hospital  or  public  institution ;  and  also  in  fsTour 
of  any  surgeons  or  assistant-surgeons  in  the  army,  nayy,  or  militia ; 
and  also  in  favour  of  medical  students  who  shall  have  commenced 
their  professional  studies  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

LI.  Notice  of  Death  of  Medical  Practitioners  to  be  given  by 
Registrars :  Every  registrar  of  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  any  medical  practitioner  shall  forth- 
with  transmit  by  post  to  the  medical  registrar  a  certificate  under  his 
own  hand  of  such  death,  with  the  particulars  of  time  and  place  of 
death,  and  may  charge  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  transmission 
as  an  expense  of  his  office,  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  the 
medical  reg^trar  shall  erase  the  name  of  such  deceased  medical  prac- 
titioner from  the  register. 

LII.  Chemists,  &c.,  not  to  be  afiected  :  Nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  in  any 
way  to  affect  the  lawful  occupation,  trade,  or  business  of  chemists 
and  druggists. 

[Here  follow  the  various  schedules.] 


VacoinaHon  in  relaHotk  to  BUndneas, 

Statistical  researches  show  us  that  prior  to  Jenner's  discovery,  of 
100  cases  of  blindness,  55  were  due  to  small  pox;  and  Dr.  Dumont, 
Physician  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  has  recently  supplied  an 
interesting  account  of  the  progressive  decrease  of  that  proportion. 
Among  the  blind  of  sixty  years  of  age  he  finds  this  variety  of  cause 
in  12  per  cent. ;  in  adults  it  only  exists  as  8  per  cent ;  and  in  chil- 
dren only  as  5  per  cent  We  may  take  as  a  mean,  counting  all 
ages,  about  7  per  cent.,  which,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  proportion  was  35  per  cent.,  exhibits  a  diminu- 
tion of  28  per  cent. 
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Pr6§re99  ! 

"There  is  yet  another  agent  of  great  power  and  efficacy,  in  « 
certain  class  of  cases,  which  it  has  heen  the  custom  of  the  profession 
to  sneer  at,  hut  which  Dr.  Esdaile's  reports  and  returns  pkce  heyond 
a  douht.     I  allude  to  mesmerism.*^ 

Dr.  Monat,  C.B.,  Deputy  Inspector  General,  in  a  communicatioa 
read  to  the  Crimean  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  April  19, 1856- 
Reported  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Oazetie,  August  30,  1856. 

Prize, 

At  the  annual  assembly  of  the  British  HomcBopathic  Society,  held 
the  27th  and  28th  of  May,  185^  it  was  resolved : — 

**  That  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  be  offered  for  the  best 
essay  upon  the  physiolojgical  and  therapeutic  effects  of  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  class  Ophidia."  *  ' 

C0NDITI0K8. 

1.  That  each  competitor  shall  send  his  essay  in  a  sealed  cover 
with  a  motto,  and  a  sealed  letter  with  his  name  and  the  same  motto, 
to  the  President  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  f  on  or  before 
the  1st  January,  1859. 

2.  That  all  the  essays  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Society ; 
liberty,  however,  to  publish  any  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  the 
authors  on  application  to  the  president. 

3.  That  the  essays  must  be  written  in  Engliah^  French  or 
German. 

4.  That  the  president  and  council  shall  appoint  three  judges  to 
decide  upon  the  best  essay,  who  shall  not  necessarily  be  members  of 
the  society. 

5.  That  upon  the  decision  of  the  judges  the  successful  candidate 
shall  be  paid  one  hundred  pounds. 

6.  That  the  successful  essay  shall  be  published  in  the  Britieh 
Journal  of  Homaopathy. 

7.  That  this  prize  shall  be  announced  in  the  BriUeh  Journal  of 
HonuBopathy. 

(Signed)  F.  F.  Quin,  M.D.,  Preddent 

T.  R.  Leadam,  Hon.  Sec. 

[We  beg  to  direct  th^  attention  of  our  coUeagues  to  this  in^Kntuit 
announcement,  and  to  reqnest  those  of  them  who  have  the  direction  of  perir 
odicalH  to  cause  its  insertion  in  their  journals.  It  is  well  that  it  shoola  be 
known  that  the  decree  of  industry  and  critieal  and  literazy  ability,  as  well  as 
the  amonnt  of  original  observations,  will  be  taken  into  aocoont  in  deciding 
upon  the  essay  most  deserving  of  the  prize. — Eds.] 

*  Under  physiological  are  included  both  the  toxical  and  pathogenetie 

effects. 

fill  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 
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Cinnamon  in  Metrorrhagia^ 
By  M.  Ghomisb. 

M.  Chomier,  after  adverting  to  the  eulogiums,  often  exaggerated, 
passed  upon  this  substance  by  some  of  the  German  writers,  observes 
that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  M.  Gendrin  alone  has  laid  down  the 
indications  for  its  employment.  That  author  states,  he  has  employed 
it  with  remarkably  good  effect  in  chronic  metrorrhagia,  as  also  in  the 
acute  form  when  the  first  symptoms  have  been  subdued  by  blood- 
letting ;  and  he  has  often  been  suprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  results 
produced.  The  form  that  most  promptly  yielded  to  its  influence 
was  that  occurring  some  days  aft;er  delivery,  unaccompanied  by  ple- 
thora. The  author  has  observed  it  employed  most  beneficially  by 
M.  Teissier,  of  Lyons,  and  it  is  upon  hiB  cases  the  present  memoir 
is  based. 

Metrorrhagia  is  very  rarely  primary,  being  most  commonly  con- 
nected with  a  general  affection  of  which  it  is  merely  an  epipheno- 
menon,  or^  dependent  upon  a  local  affection  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages ;  and  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  cinnamon  can 
be  usefully  given: — 1.  Metrorrhagia  due  to  the  chlorotic  condition. 
This,  both  in  its  manifestation  and  recurrence,  seems  closely  con- 
nected with  the  regular  return  of  the  menses,  whence,  indeed,  its 
name  **  menorrhagia."  Iron,  properly  administered  in  the  intervals, 
will  oft^n  rapidly  modify  the  chlorotic  condition;  but,  even  when 
well  supported,  it  often  proves  powerless  against  menorrhagia,  and 
when  we  resort  to  the  hiemostatic  power  of  alum,  tannin,  or  ergotine, 
gastralgia  or  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  often  oblige  us  to  re- 
nounce their  employment.  It  is  in  such  cases  M.  Teissier  has  found 
cinnamon,  given  a  few  days  prior  to  the  period,  so  useful.  It  is  only 
palliative  and  fugacious  in  its  effects ;  and,  in  order  to  operate  upon 
the  chlorosis  itself,  M.  Teissier  combines  iron  filings  with  it.  2. 
Metrorrhagia  symptomatic  of  cancer.  According  to  M.  Teissier's 
observations,  ergotine  and  tincture  of  cinnamon  are  the  best  means 
for  treating  the  hsemorrhage  of  the  advanced  period  of  cancer ;  but 
the  former,  while  possessing  a  remarkable  power  over  the  hsemorr- 
hage,  produces  such  an  aggravation  of  pain,  as  to  compel  its  rejec- 
tion. The  tincture  of  cinnamon  exerts  a  similar  power  over  the 
discharge,  without  this  inconvenience. 

Given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  grammes,  it  suppresses  the 
metrorrhagia,  often  in  a  very  short  time.  In  all  cases,  by  its 
prolonged  employment,  we  are  able  very  sensibly  to  diminish  those 
diuly  losses  of  blood  which  take  place  in  almost  all  women  in  the 
second  stage  of  cancer  of  the  cervix,  and  we  often  succeed  in 
suspending  all  discharge  for  more  or  less  time.  The  cinnamon  also 
exerts  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy.  The  strength  and  diges- 
tion  are  improved ;  and  when  we  allay  the  pain  also  by  anodynes,  so 
great  an  improvement  occurs  in  some  cases  as  to  lead  the  patient  to 
hope  for  a  speedy  cure.     3.  Puerpercd  metrorrhagia.     Lymphatic, 
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feeble,  cachectic  women,  with  lax  tissues  and  languid  circulation, 
and  liable  to  irregular  menstruation  or  chronic  leucorrhoea,  are  often 
seized  with  haemorrhage  daring  pregnancy,  which  in  the  end  may 
lead  to  abortion.  Here  a  tonic  treatment,  as  by  iron  and  bitters, 
is  clearly  indicated,  and  cinnamon  exerts  the  same  useful  effect  as  in 
chlorotic  patients  with  too  abundant  menstruation.  Such  women 
are  also  very  liable  to  haemorrhage  from  inertia  of  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  and  constitute  the  cases  in  which  ergot  is  so  beneficially 
given  just  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  From  facts  he  has 
observed,  however,  M.  Teissier  is  convinced  that  the  ergot  is  mis- 
chievous to  the  child ;  and  for  such  women  he  prescribes,  hour  by 
nour  from  the  commencement  of  labour,  a  draught  containing  four 
grammes  (5i0  of  the  tincture  of  cinnamon;  and  in  the  limited 
number  of  such  cases  that  have  occurred  to  him,  with  the  best 
effect.  Such  women  are  liable  to  repeated  hemorrhage  during  the 
puerperal  state,  and  although  the  discharge  may  not  be  abundant, 
it  becomes  important  by  its  persistence,  and  the  alarmmg  degree  of 
chlorcansemia  it  may  rapidly  induce.  The  cinnamon  is  here  of 
surprising  efficacy.  Six  of  the  cases  observed  in  M.  Teissier's  wards 
are  given. — Rev.  Med,  Chir,^  tom.  xviii,  p.  10. 


Death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Braum, 

"  Died  this  morning,  at  Charch  Lane,  Momingside,  Dr.  Samuel 
Brown.     Saturday,  20th  September,  1856." 

This  annoxincement  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep  emotion  in  very  many  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal.  The  event  is  too  recent,  and  the  loss  has  too 
much  the  character  of  a  personal  bereavement  to  permit  ns  to  do  more 
than  record  it  at  present,  and  to  express  our  keen  participation  in  the 
grief  and  disappointment  it  will  cause  to  his  numerous  and  widely  scat- 
tered friends,  who  never  would  beh'eve  that  his  long  seclusion  was  to  be 
but  the  prelude  of  his  being  withdrawn  for  ever  from  their  eyes. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Wakre  Wirhungen  der  Thermen  xu  lAppepringe  und  PaderhorHf  von 
Dr.  Bolls.    Paderbom,  1856. 

Nackrichten  iiber  lAppspringe^  von  Dr.  Bollb.    Paderbom,  1865. 

Populdre  Hombopathische  Zeitvngy  von  'Dt,  Bollb.  Paderbom, 
F.  Scnoningh.    Nos.  1  to  18. 

Journal  de  la  SodSU  OaUieane, 

The  Canadian  Journal  of  Homceopathy^  No.  7. 

HonueoDathic  and  Allopathic  Medical  Inetitutions,  by  Cha&lbs  T. 
Pbarob,  M.D.    Northampton,  Taylor,  1856. 

Bepori  of  the  HuU  HomcBopathie  Dispensary. 

Report  of  the  Northampton  Homceopathie  Ditpensary, 

Die  Therapie  unserer  Zeit,  von  Dr.  Stbns.    Bonn,  1856. 
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